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PREFACE 


This little Classical Dictionary is, in the main, a reprint of 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary published many years ago. But a con¬ 
siderable amount of revision has been made; few of the longer 
articles appear exactly in .the. form in which they originally 
appeared; and a great deal of new matter has been introduced 
in order to bring the work up to date, as far as was consistent 
with the Publishers’ plan of including in Everyman’s Library 
a short and concise companion to the classics. Armed with this 
book, the average reader will have little difficulty in under¬ 
standing classical allusions as they appear, not only in standard 
English writers, but also in the periodical literature of our time. 
The references which I have added to the more important 
articles will enable any one who is anxious to follow up a clue 
to do so with ease and rapidity. Indeed, these references are 
one of the main features of the book. Much labour has been 
expended In making them really serviceable; but I do not 
grudge the time expended, if my work tends in any degree to 
lighten the labours of others. It would have been easy to 
extend these references and bibliographical notes indefinitely; 
but I have preferred to keep them within strictly reasonable 
limits; and I have made a point of referring my readers to 
English books, or to such works of foreign writers as have 
appeared in an English dress. 

Not only have articles in the original edition of this Diction¬ 
ary been amplified (and, where necessary, curtailed), but some 
fresh articles have been supplied. I need not specify all these; 
enough to call attention to such' fresh matter as' the notes on 
Aspendus^ Mycmae^ Nineveh^Phoenicidy Sardaridpalus^ Sepiuagint^ 
Stoics^ *Syria^ Vulgate^ all of which seem to me desirable in the 
interests of completeness. The Lists and Supplementary matter 
are quite new, and will prove handy for reference purposes. 

The Publishers have been very generous in their inclusion 
in this Dictionary of a goodly number of half-tone blocks. 
These should prove of the utmost help to readers. It is little 
use writing notes on the characteristics of the greater sculptors 
of Greece, for example, unless one can point the student to 
some really adequate reproduction of their masterpieces. A. 
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photograph of the “Hermes ** of Praxiteles—one of the 
creations of antiquity—is worth pages of descriptive 
One innovation I should like to call attention to. In 
older edition of Smith’s Dictionary the names of Greek 
were generally followed by their (supposed) Latin equivalei'^ | 
for, until the last few years, it was the usual practice to 
Greek gods by Latin names. But Jupiter, though akin to, is ^ 
the same as Zeus; Minerva is in nowise Athena, A still 
danger, however, in this'indefensible practice, lies in the 
that we begin to invest Greek gods with Latin (or Alexandr'i 
natures! Hence the need of putting a stop to a method 
nomenclature that is fertile only in misconception. 

I cannot hope to have eradicated all errors from the bGol*c» 
to have included everything that “every man ” might desider3.tt*' # 
but, within its modest limits, I trust this well-knowm and 
Dictionary will, in its new and improved shape, be useful 
not misleading. 

E. H. BlakenjsV- 

T 7 ie King^s School^ 

Ely, 

August igio. 


NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

'The first edition of this little hook (10,000 copies) was issued 
September 1910. In December of the same year a new editioii 
15,000 copies was published; and several corrections, and 
important additions, both in text and illustrations, were ixitro* 
duced. 

In the present edition (completing 40,000 copies), the text: 
scarcely been touched; but a Supplement, containing a good, clj.-a.l 
of fresh matter, has been added. This will, I hope, prove u so ft* I- 
Should another edition of the Dictionary be called for, I hopo t** 
improve the book still further. 

Ely, February /p/j. 


E. H. 13 . 



SOME STANDARD BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO 
STUDENTS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


1. Mofnmsen^s History of Kojne.^^ Translated from the last German 

edition by W. P. JJickson, D.D., LL.D. In 5 volumes. London ; 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. Price £i 17J. 6 d. 

[Theodor Mommsen (1817-1903), one of the greatest scholars of 
modem times. Brief biography in Sandys, History of CJassicai 
Scholarships vol. iii. (1908), pp. 197 sq.<t 235 sqt/.] 

2. MommsefCs “ History of the Roman Provinces from the time of Caesar 

to that of Diocletian. Translated by Dr. W. P, Dickson. In 
2 vols. London : Macmillan & Co. Pnce 2ir. net. 

[First published 1886. New edition 1909 (revised by Haverfield).] 

3. Grotds Histofy of GreeceP In I2 volumes. Dent’s “ Everyman’s 

Library.*’ 

[George Grote (1794-1871). The first volume of his history appeared 
in 1846, the last in 1856. Author of a study of Plato (3 vols., 1865), 
and a work on Aristotle (unfinished), 1872. Sandys, op. cit., iii., 
p. 438.] 

4. I'hirlwaWs History of GreeceP In 8 volumes (last edition 1845- 

1855)* 

[Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. Davids (i797“i87S). Sandys, 
op. cit.s iii., p. 437.] 

5. Zeller^s ‘ ‘ History of Greeh PhilosophyP Translated from the German-by 

various hands. In 7 volumes. London: Longmans &«Co. Price 

[Eduard Zeller (1814-1908), Sandys, op. cit.^ iii., p. 477.] 

6: Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. ’’ Best libraiy edition 
by Prof. Bury, in 7 volumes (with added notes by the Ediior). 
London: Methuen & Co., 1896-1900. Price £2 2 s. Popular 
edition in Dent’s “Eveiyman’s Library,” in 6 volumes. 

[Edward Gibbon (1737-1794). The first volume of this immortal 
history wns published in 1776, the last in 1788. Sandys, op. cil., ii., 
pp- 43S-‘>’''' 1 

7. Merivale\ ** History of the Romans under the Empire.^^ In 8 volumes. 

London : Longmans & Co. I’rice ;^i 8 j. 

[Charles Merivale (180S-1894), Dean of Ely. His history was 
published in 1850-1862.] 

8. FrazePs “ The Golden Bough.^' First published in 1890 (in 2 volumes); 

second edition in 1900 (in 3 volumes). New edition (in 6 volumes), 
1907-1913. (The firht volume of the new edition of this epoch- 
making work appeared under the title of Adonis^ AttiSj Osiris: 
Studies in the History of Oriental Religion.) London ; Macmillan & 
Co. 

[James Geoige Frazer (1854- ).] 
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9. FrazeT^s PausaniasF Translated with a Commentary. In 6 volun^r^ 
London ; Macmillan & Co., 1898. Price £(i 6 j . 

[J. G. P'razer (1854- ). This commentary is one of the 

really great classical works of modern times. It is a vast minr i 
information on classical mythology, art, topography, and religion,' 

10. “ The Classical Review ”—containing contributions'\i.: '■ i: - il,. 

Vols. i.-xxii. (1887-1909) (D. Nutt); vols. \\ - '■) ■ .. 

by John Murray). Issued (in parts) to subscribers, about 10 
a year. 

11. LncretittsR With Commentary and Translation, ij^ | 
volumes. London : Bell & Sons, Price4r. 

[Hugh Andrew Johnston Munro (1819-18S5), one of the greav», 
Latin scholars of his time. First edition of the Lticreiius 1864 j fout . 
(and last) 1886. Sandys, op. cit.^ iii., pp. 431-434.] 

12.. Jowetfs PlatoF The Dialogues of Plato translated into Enghi^i 
With introductions and indices. In 5 volumes. Oxford Univt*i‘‘'‘i 
Press. Third edition, 1892. Price ;[f3 lor. 

[Benjamin Jowett (1S17-1893), Master of Balliol, and Professf^r ^ 
Greek at Oxford. By his translation (first edition, 1871) he 
Plato^ an English classic.” His renderings of Tluicydides and ol s?# 
Politics of Aristotle are masterpieces in their way.] 

13. Mayor*s JtevenaL** Thirteen Satires, with a Commentary. In i 

volumes. London j Macmillan & Co. Price £1 is. 

[John Eyton Bickersteth Mayor (1824-1910). His edition a# 
Juvenal (last edition 1S86) is a unique monument of erudition.] 

14. JedRs “ Sophocles.** With Commentary and Translation. In 7 volumr*, 

Cambridge University Press, 1883-1896. Price £4 31. 6cl. 

[Richard Claverhouse Jebb (1841-1905), one of the greatest Gxrt 
scholars since Person j of him it may be said, as Johnson sai4 
Goldsmith, * nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.’ Sandys, op cit.^^ ^ 

413-415-] 

15. “ Cults of the Greek States,** by L. R. Parnell. In 5 voluji-i 
Oxford University Press, 189^1909. 

16. “ History of Classical Scholarships by J. E. Sandys. In 3 volmnn. 
Cambridge University Press, 1903-1908. 

[John Edwyn Sandys (1844- ), Public Orator in the Univer-*'’* 

of Cambridge.] 


List of classical translations 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.). 

1. Aeschylus. 

2. FuripzAes (2 vols.). 

3. Sophocles. 

4. Plaids Republic. 

5. Pz/jfz? (2 vols.), 

6. Aristophanes (2 vols.). 

7. Cicero (selections). 

8 . Ma?rus Aurelius, 

9. Epiclettis. 

10. Taciitts (2 vols.). 

11. Plutarch*s Rives {2 vols.). 


published in “ Everyman’s Lihrarj 

12. Herodotus (2 vols.), 

13. Thttcydides. 

14. Plato: Six Dialogues on 

&^c. 

1$. Plato and Xenophon: Socui 
Discourses. 

16. Plutarch: The Morals. 

17* Horace: Poetical Works. 

18, Homer {2 vols.). 

19. Zzz7 (5 vols.). 



THE CHIEF GREEK WRITERS 

Arranged for the most part in chf'ono logical order. 


Poets and Dramatists. 


Homer. 

Bacchylides. 

Hesiod. 

Sophocles. 

Archilochus. 

Euripides. 

Alcaeus. 

Aristophanes, 

Sappho. 

Menander. 

Simonides. 

Theocritus. 

Theognis. 

Callimachus. 

Aeschylus. 

Pindar. 

Apollonius Rhodius- 

Historians and Essayists. 

Herodotus. 

Arrian. 

Thucydides. 

Plutarch. 

Xenophon. 

Pausanias. 

Polybius. 

Athenaeus. 

Strabo. 

Plotinus. 

Orators and Speech-writers. 

Andocides. 

Lac 13. 

Lysias. 

Isocrates. 

Derno.-thci cs. 

Philosophic Writers. 

Plato. 

Theophrastus. 

Aristotle. 

Lucian. 

Diogenes Laertius, 

Satirist. 

THE CHIEF LATIN WRITERS 

Arrangedfor the most paid in chronological order. 

Poets and Dramatists. 

Ennius. 

Ovid. 

Plautus. 

Persius. 

Terence. 

Lucan. 

Lucilius. 

Valerius Flaccus, 

Lucretius. 

Silius Italicus, 

Catullus. 

Statius. 

Virgil, 

Martial, 

Horace. 

Juvenal. 

Tibullus. 

Claudian. 

Propertius. 

Prudentius. 
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The Chief Latin Writers 


xii 


Historians and Essayists. 


Cato the Censor, 
Varro. 

Caesar. 

Nepos. 

Sallust. 

Livy. 


Paterculus. 

Quintus Curtius. 
Tacitus. 

Pliny the Younger. 
Suetonius. 

A ulus Gellius. 


Natural History Writer. 

Pliny the Elder. 


Orators and Speech Writers. 
Cicero. Seneca the Elder. 

Quintilian. 

Philosophic Writers. 

Seneca, L. A., the Younger. Apuleius. 


Vitruvius. 

Petronius, 


Architectural Writer. 
Satirist. 


THE CHIEF ARTISTS OF GREECE 

ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY 

Architects. 


Ictinus. 

Pythis. 

Agasias. 

Lysippus. 

Myron. 

Pheidias. 

Polycleitus. 

Sculptors. 

Praxias. 

Praxiteles. 

Scopas. 

Timotheus. 

Apelles. 

Cimon. 

Micon. 

Parrhasius. 

Painters. 

Polygnotus. 

Timanthes. 

Zeuxis. 


Among Vase-painters mention must be made of Brygus, Epict«‘i«*t 
Euphronius, Execias, Pamphaius, Phintias; together with Astea» m **4 
Python. For information on these master-craftsmen, the student sH*^^** 
consult H. B. Walters’ The Art of the Creeks (Methuen, 1906). It »^ 
admirably illustrated treatise. 
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ihe L-hiet Ijreek ir'hilosophers 
THE CHIEF GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


Ionic School. 


Thales. 

Anaximander. 

Anaximenes. 

Heraclitus. 

Italic School. 

Pythagoras 

Xenophanes '| 

Parmenides [■ * * Eleatics. ” 

Zeno J 

Ionico-Italic School. 

Empedocles. 

Anaxagoras. 

Protagoras. 

Gorgias. 

Hippias. 

Aiitisthenes, 

Diogenes. 

Democritus. 

Sophists. 

Prodicus. 

Socrates. 

Cynics. 

Diogenes. 


Cyrenaic School. 

Aristippus. 

Plato. 

Aristotle. 


Post-Aristotelian. 

Theophrastus. 

Pyrrhon. 

Xenocrates. 

Zeno 

Cleanthes /Sto'cs- 

Epicurus. 

Panaetius. 

Po.sidouius^ 

Pnilo. 


N eo-Platon ists. 

Plotinus. 

Porphyry. 

Iambi ichus. 


I have not included in this list the Alexandrian Fathers, Clement ot 
Alexandria and Origen, though they occupy a considerable place in the 
development of human thought. The student is referred to Bigg’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1886, The Christian Flatanists of Alexandria* 

The reader will remark that no space has been assigned to Roman 
Philosophers. The truth is that Roman i>hilosophy was almost entirely 
modelled on Greek ; the various Roman writers on philosophical questions 
did not succeed in making any real advance. The best “philosophers’' 
of Rome were often eclectic. Even Cicero, interested as he was in the 
work of the Schools, contributed little or nothing to human thought. 
None the less we must allow him this: he breathed a new spirit into the 
dry bones of the later philosophies. And he made, almost more than any 
ritVipr writer. **thft thoiwrhts of the irrcat masters of old the rnmniim 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF WORKS BY SIR WIIXIAM SUITII 

(1813-1893) 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 1842, 1848 ; 3rd edition, 
enlarged, 1890-91; ed. by F. W. Cornish, 1898; smaller edition, i8<?3 ; 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, 1844-49, 1850-51, 1877-87 ; 
revised edition by G. S. Matindin, 1904; Chronological Tables of Greek 
and Roman History, etc., 1S49 ? History of Classical Learning, Lectures 
delivered at Opening of New L^'rid .n. 1851 ; Dictionary of Greek 

and Roman Geogra’^hy, 185.1-57; History of Greece, 1854; smaller 
edition, i860; Lat:n-Epg!ish Diciior.ary, 1855, and later editions; Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible, 1860-63; revised edition by H. B. Hackett and E. 
Abbot, 1867-70 I ed. by S. W. Burnum, 18715 by W. Smith and J. M- 
Fuller, 2nd edition, 1893 S Families and Schools, 1865, 1866; A 
Primal^ History of Britain for Elementary Schools, 1873, many later 
editions ; Atlas (with Sir George Groie), 1875; Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, 1875-80; Dictionary of Ciir stiaii' Biography (with Dr. Wace), 

1877-87. 

As an Editor, Sir William Smith’s name is-associated with a series of 
** Students’ Manuals,” and the ** Principia” series ; he was also editor of 
Gibbon, and of portions of Tacitus and Plato; the Histories by Hume, 
Hallara, and Gibbon, and the Greek Grammar, by Cwrtius, were adapted 
by him to the rse of students. Tn collaboration with sAmitz he trans¬ 
lated the third volume of Niebuhr’s Rome. In iSS^Kihe became <^itor 
of the Quarierly Review, 


OTHER CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES 

DaREMBERG ; Z>ic(, des Aniiquitis {Greeques et Romaines), Very 
complete work, commenced in 1877, j .Still pr9gre;5S. 

,, RaomeisteR: D nkfttaler ,des Khssichen Altertums^ tie, (1884). An 
mterestmljA^Giierifianf I work/in ahrete volumes, used largely by CJassical 

M ^ 

LEMpRli^B (John): Bihliothtca Classica^ or Classical Dktienary, 
First published in tySS. There have, been numerous editipms since and it 
is still a useful'work. i w » ,-1 > 

SeYfferT* DictUnairy of Classical Afitiquiiies, TVansliifced the 
Germah*, rgo2,‘'‘ ■ , > , 

A f^qmpakiott ip Greek Sittdies: “Cambridge, 1^5^ 
isA Cmipmioii to Ratm Studies: Cambridge, ^910. 
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A NOTE ON CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 

Sse lllMstrations on images 

There are two chief divisions of ancient classic architecture: 

Greek ; (2) Roman. The distinguishing styles are called Orders^ wn i c 
may be (roughly) classified as follows :— 

Greek : Doric; Ionic; Corinthian. 

Roman : Tuscan; Composite. 

pf these Orders, the Greek are alone true; the Roman are adapt 
Tho-ugh the Roman Orders were never used by the Greeks, the JjOftaw 
Ionic and Corinthian were common to both Greeks and Romans. 

Of the three “true** Orders used by the Greeks^ the Done is, 
oldest and, in many ways, the noblest. The greatest example 
Doric in the world is the Parthenon at Athens.l Another 
example of Doric is to be seen in the great temple of Poseidon 
Paestum (6th cent. b.c.). This Order has no “base*’; the capita.1 
simple and massive; the shaft fluted; and the entablature far 
significant than in the other Orders. 

The Ionic Order is easily distinguished by the spiral volutes on 
capital. The shaft of the column Isi fluted;^ the ba^e is knowrt 
“Attic” (i.e. two torus mouldings separated by a scotia with intet"- 
vening fillets). Among ancient examples, we may mention the,Portico 
of the Erechtheum at Athens; among modern, the fagade of txt«E 
British Museum. Roipan Ionic does not differ, in principle, frCMrr* 
Preek; but note:—^the cornice is deeper, the frieze narrower, tr»<& 
volutes smaller, and the shaft is plain, ^ 

The Corinthian Order was employed by the Greeks but lit'tle, toe 
most noteworthy examples now extant being the Cljjp/siigic Monument 
of Lysicrates at Athens, and the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athei^®* 
With the Romans this Order was a great fsiypurite, as Jt exajiQtly 
suited their ideas of superabundance and magnificence. The finesst 
example of Roman Corinthian is the Pantheon at Rome. Xlne 
distinguishing feature of the Order is the “foliated capital,” oft^n 
piost elaborately carve^. T|^e base, of t:he Corinthian column is, not 
unlike the Ionic, and is superimposed on a stylobate, or square 
plinth. Roman Corinthian differs from Greek in the following^ 
respects ;—there are no “antefixae ” carvings on the top; the crown I 
moulding is supported by carved consoles, beneath which runs tTxcs 
egg-and-tongue n o-.ildir.tj. T>»«*ce5 tMs, the capital differs In mjaxty 
details; and the is freqi:'--r.:ly pirin, whereas in Greek Corinthijan 
the shaft Is fluted. 

A good example of the Roman “ composite ” Order is to be fouma 
in the famous Arch of Titus (Rome). 

The following dates are significant in the history of Classical 
Architecture :— 

Middle of 5th cent. b.c. The building of the Parthenon. 

B.c. 27. The building of the Pantheon at Rome® 

1 The Romans used this Order but little; its plainness and severity of outline did not. 
suit their tastes. 

a Generally, 34 flutes with fillets between, the flutes bein? semicircular. In the Dor'IC 
cblumn there are ao flutes, so arranis:ed as to touch each other. 
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Abacaenum, an ancient town of the Siculi in Sicily, W. of 

Messana, and S. of Tyndaris. 

Abacus: (i) in architecture, the flat stone on the top of a 
column; (2) a dice board; (3) a mathematician’s table, covered with 
sand, on which figures were drawn; (4) a counting board; (5) a 
sideboard. 


Abae, ati ancient to\7n of Phocis, on the boundaries of 
Iloeotia; celebrated for an ancient temple and oracle of Apollo, who 
hence derived the surname of Ahaetis, 

Abantes, the.ancient inhabitants of Euboea. They are 
said to have been of Thracian origin, to have first settled in Phocis, 
where they built Abac, and afterwards to have crossed over to Euboea. 
The Abantes of Euboea assisted in colonising several of the Ionic cities 
of Asia Minor. 


ABANxtADfis, any descendant of Abas, but especially Per¬ 
seus, great-grandson of Abas, and Acrlsius, son of Abas. A female 
descendant of Abas, as Danae and Atalante, was called Abantias. 

AtiARfs, a priest of Apollo, came from the country about 
the Caucasus to Qreece, while his native land was visited bv a plague. 
He is said to have taken no earthly food, and to have rid'den on an 
arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the air. 


Abas. i. Son of Metanira, was changed by Demeter into 
a lizard, because he mocked the goddess when she had come on her 
wanderings into the house of his mother, and drank eagerly to 
quench her vthirst.~.2. Twelfth king of Argos, grandson of Danaus, 
and father of Acnsius and Proetus. When he informed his father 
of the death of Danaus, he was rewarded wilh the shield of his 
grandfather, which was sacred to Hera. T’his shield performed 
various marvels, and the mere sight of it could reduce a revolted oeoole 
to submission. . ^ 


AbdEra, a town of N. Thrace. It was the birthplace of 
Democritiis and Protagoras, the philosophers; but its inhabitants, not¬ 
withstanding, were accounted stupid, and an “Abdcrite” was a term 
of reproach, 

Abella or A VELLA, a town of Campania, not far from Nok 
it was celebrated for its fruit trees, whence Virgil calls it mSUfira 
B 
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Abgarus, Acbarus, or Augarus, a name common to mar^y 

rulers of Edessa, in Mesopotamia. Of these rulers one is supposed 
Eusebius to have been the author of a letter written to Christ, 
he found in a church at Edessa and translated from the Syriac, "i 
letter is spurious. 

Abia, a town of Messenia, in the Peloponnese. 

Abii, a tribe mentioned by Homer, and apparently a Thr^^' 

cian people. 

Abnoba Mons, the range of hills covered by the 

Forest in Germany. 

Aborigines, the original inhabitants of a country, equivalei"^^ 
to the Greek Autochthdnes. But the Aborigines in Italy are not in 
Latin writers the original inhabitants of all Italy, but the name of 
ancient people who drove the Siculi out of Latium, and there becari*^ 
the ancestors of the Latini. 

Aborrhas, a branch of the Euphrates, called the Araxes t>y 

Xenophon. 

Absyrtus or Apsyrtus, son of Aeetes, king of Colchis^ 
whom Medea took with her when she fled with Jason. Being pursuC<^ 
by her father, she murdered her brother, cut his body in pieces, an« 
strewed them on the road, that her father might be detained 
gathering the limbs of his child. 

Abus (Humber)^ a river in Britain. 

AbYdos. I. A town of the Troad on the Hellespont. Th€5 
bridge of boats which Xerxes constructed over the Hellespont, b.c. 480, 
commenced a little higher up than Abydos, and touched the Europea. 
shore between Sestos and Madjtus.—2. \ city of Upper Egypt, near 
the W. bank of the Nile; once second only to Thebes, but in Strabo 
time (a.d. 14) a small village. It had a temple of Osiris and a Ue-tri'- 
noniunii both still standing, and an oracle. Here was found 
inscription known as the Table of Abydos, which contains a list of the 
Egyptian kings. 

AbYla or AbIla, one of the Pillars of Hercules (on the 

Straits of Gibraltar). 

AcIdemia and -ia, a grove on the Cephissus, n^ar Athens* 
sacred to the hero Academus, and subsequently a gymnasium, adorne<3 
by Cimon with plane and olive plantations, statues, and other works of 
art. Here taught Plato, who possessed a piece of land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and after him his followers, who were hence called the 
Academici, or Academic philosophers. . 

Acamas. I, Son of Theseus and Phaedra, accompanied 
Diomedes to Troy to demand the surrender of Helen.—2. Son of 
Antenor and Theano, one of the bravest Trojans.—3. One of the 
leaders of the Thracians in the Trojan war, slain by the Telamonian 
Ajax., 

Acanthus, a town in Macedonia. 
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AcarNiIn, one of the Epigoni, sou of Alcmaeon and Cal- 
Urrhoe, and brother of Ainphoterus. Their father was murdered by 
Phegeus, when they were ^ery young; but as soon as they had grown 
up, tiiey slew Phegeus, his wife, and his two sons. They afterwards 
Went to Epirus, where Acarnan founded the state called after him 
Acaraania. 

AcAKNANfA, the most westerly province of Greece, bounded 
on the N.by the Ambraoian tlulf; on the \V, and S.W. by the Ionian 
Sea; on the N.E. by Amphilochia; which is sometimes included in 
Acurnania; and on the E, by Aetolia, from which, at a later time, it 
was separated by tlie Achtdous. The name of Atarnania dues not 
^»ccur Jn Uonier. in the most ancient times the land was inhabited by 
the Taphii, Teleboae, and Leleg*‘S, and subsecpietuly by the Curetes. 
At a later time a colony from Argus, said to have been led by Acaknan, 
settled in the country. In the seventh century b.c. the Corinthians 
founded several towns on the tH>ast. The Acarnanians first emerge 
from obscurity at the . f the Peloponnesian war, «.c. 431. 

Xhey were then a rud<? ; .<■, .li ■ by piracy and robbery, and they 

always remained behind the rest of the Greeks in civilisation and 
refinement. 'I’hey were good Klingers, and are praised for their fidelity 
and courage. The diilerent towns formed a League, which met at 
Stratus, and subsequently at Thyrium or Leucas. 

Acastus, son of king of lolcus, otic of tlie Argonauts 

and of the CalyUonian hunters. His dauglUer was f.aodamia (f/.v.). 
His sisters wero induced by Medea to cut up tiieir father and boil him, 
in order to make him yt^uhg again. Aeststus, in consequence, drove 
Jason and Medea fronj ioku«, and instituted funeral games in honour 
of his father. During these games, liippolyte, the wife of Acastus, 
fell in love with Pcieus. When Pcieus refused to listen to her she 
uccused him to her husband of having attempted her dishonour. 
Shortly afterwards, while Acastus and Peleus w'er<i hunting on Mount 
Pelinn, and the latter had fallen asleep, Acastus took his sword from 
him, ami left him itUmo. He was, in consequmue, nearly destroyed 
by the Centaurs j but he was saved by Chiron or Hermes, returntfd to 
Acastus, and killed him, together with his wife. 

Acca LauhentIa, the wife of the shepherd Faustulus and 
the nurse of Romulus and Remus, after they had been taken from the 
$he«wotf« Originally «n earth goddess. 

Acefus or AttIus, a Roman tragic poet, was born b.c. 1 70, 
and lived to a great age. His tragedies were chiefly imitated from the 
Creek, but he also wrote tome on Roman subjects (Praekxtatae), 
Only fragments of his works survive. « 

Acco, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, induced his country¬ 
men to revolt against Caesar, s.c. 53, by whom he was put to death. 
Ackhrae, a town in Campania* 

Acesta. [Segesta.] 

AcEsran, a inyihical king of Sicily, son of a Trojan woman, 
of the name of Egesta or Segestt, who was sent by her father to 
Sicily, that she might not be devoured by the monsters which infested 
the territory of 'rmy. When Egesta arrived in Sidly, the tUrr^goi 
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Crimisus begot by her a son Acestes, who was afterwards regarded as 
the hero who had founded the town of Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival 
in Sicily, was hospitably received by Acestes. 

Aciiaei, one of the chief Hellenic races, originally ^ dwelt in : 
Thessaly, and from thence migrated to Peloponnesus, the whole of , 
which became subject to them with the exception of Arcadia, and the 
country afterwards called Achaia. As they were the ruling nation in 
Peloponnesus in the heroic times, Homer frequently gives the name of 
Achaei to the collective Greeks. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
HeracUdae and the Dorians, 8o years after the Trojan war, many of 
the Achaei under Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, left their country and 
took possession of the northern coast of Peloponnesus, then inhabited 
by lonians, whom they expelled from the country, which was hence¬ 
forth called Achaia. The expelled lonians migrated to Attica and Asia 
Minor. The Achaei settled in 12 cities : Pellene, Aegira, Aognc, Bura, 
Ifelice, Aegium, Rhypae, Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, Dyme, and Tritaea. 

1 hese 12 cities formed a league for mutual defence and protection. 
The Achaei had little influence in the affairs of Greece till the time of, 
the successors of Alexander. In b.c. 281 the Achaei, who were then 
subject to the Macedonians, resolved to renew their ancient league for 
the purpose of shaking off the Macedonian yoke. This was the origin 
of the celebrated Achaean League. It did not, however, obtain much 
importance till B.c. 251, when Aratus united to it his native town, 
Sicyon. The example of Sicyon was followed by Corinth and many 
other towns in Greece, and the League soon became the chief political 
power in Greece. At length the Achaei^ declared war against the 
Romans, who destroyed the League, an'd thus put an end to the 
independence of Greece. Corinth, then the chief town of the League, 
was taken by the Roman general Mummius, in b.c. 146, and the 
whole of southern Greece made a Roman province under the name 
of Achaia. 

Achaemenes. 1 . The ancestor of the Persian kings, who 
founded the family of the Achaememdae, The Roman poets use the 
adjective Achaemenius in the sense of Persian.—2. Son of Darius I., 
was governor of Egypt, and commanded the Egyptian fleet in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, b.c. 480. He was defeated and 
killed in battle, 460. 

AchaemenIdes, or AchemenTdes, companion of Ulysses, 
who left him behind in Sicily, when he fled from the Cyclops. 

Achaia. i. The northern coast of the Peloponnesus, orig¬ 
inally called Aegialea or Aegialus, i. e. the coast-land, was bounded 
on the N. by the Corinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on the S. by Elis 
and Arcadia, on the W. by the Ionian Sea, and on the E. by Sicyonia, 
Respecting its inhabitants see Aciiaei.—2. A district in Thessaly.— 
3. The Roman province; see Achaei. 

1 Recent research has shown that, while Homer’s Acuahans had their earfy home in 
Greece, they differed in material culture from the Mycenaean Pelasgians, and agree with the 
Celts of the North, that blue-eyed, fair-haired population whose blood runs in our own veins. 

a-rt— *0 have been “an offshot^ of those tribes of Northern warriors who, later on, 
a ( -.!■ • 'orians, again and again invaded the South and blended with the dark indi¬ 
genous peoples; blended with them and, it may be, saved them from being suWerged 
tn the great ocean of the East.” See Kidgeway, Early Agt o/Greect; Murray, The 
Rise the Greek E/iCt pp. 45 sff. 
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Acharnae, the principal demus (or “parish”) of Attica, 6o 
Stadia N. of Athens, possessing a numerous and warlike population. 
One of the plays of Aristophanes bears their name. 

Achelous, the largest river in Greece, rises in Mount 
Pindus, and flows southward, forming the boundary between Acarnania 
and Aetolia, and falls into the Ionian Sea opposite the islands called 
Echinades. It is about 130 miles in lengih. 'I'he god of this river is 
described as the son of Oceaiius and Tethys, and as the eldest of his 
3,000 brothers. He fought with Hercules for Deianlra, but was 
conquered in the contest. He then took the form of a bull, but was 
again overcome by Hercules, who deprived him of one of his horns, 
which, however, he recovered by giving up the horn of Amalthea. 
According to Ovid {Met., ix. 87), the Naiads changed the horn which 
Hercules took from Achelous into the horn of plenty. Achelous was 
from the earliest times considered to be a great divinity throughout 
Greece, and was invoked in prayers, sacrifices, &c. Achelous was 
regarded as the representative of all fresh water : hence we find in 
Virgil AchSloia pocula, that is, water in general. 

Acheron, the name of several rivers, all of which were, at 
least at one time, believed to be connected with the lower world, i. A 
river in Thesprotia in Epirus, which flows through the lake Acherusia 
into the Ionian Sea.— a. A river in Southern Italy in Bruttii, on which 
Alexander of Epirus perished.—3. A river of,the lower world, round 
which the shades hover. 

AcHfeRONTfA. r. A town in Apulia on a summit of Mount 
Vultur, whence Horace speaks of ceUae nidum Acherontiae .—a. A 
town on the river Acheron, in Bruttii. [Acheron, No. 2.] 

Achillas, the hero of the 7 //W. Achilles was the son of 
Peleus, king of the MyrmidSnes in Phthioiis, in Thessaly, and of the 
Nereid Thetis. From his father’s name he is often called Pelldes, 
Pelei&des, or Pellon, and from his grandfather’s, Aeacldes. He was 
educated by Phoenix, who taught him eloquence and the arts of war. 
In the healing art he was instructed by Chiron, the centaur. His 
mother Thetis foretold him that his fate was either to gain glory and 
die early, or to live a long but inglorious life. The hero chose the 
former, and took part in the Trojan war, from which he knew that 
he was not to return. In 50 ships he led his hosts of Myrmidones, 
Hellenes, and Achaeans against Troy. Here the “swifMooted 
Achilles” was the great bulwark of the Greeks, and the worthy 
favourite of Athena and Hera. When Agamemnon was obliged to 
give up Chrysels to her father, he threatened to take away Briseis from 
Achilles, who surrendered her on the persuasion of Athena, but at the 
same time refused to take any further part in the war, and shut himself 
up in his tent. Zeus, on the entreaty of Thetis, promised that 
victory should be on the side of the Trojans, until the Achaeans should 
have honoured her son. The affairs of the Greeks declined in conse* 
quence, and they were at last pressed so hard, that an embassy was 
sent to Achilles, offering him rich presents and the restoration of 
BriseJs; but in vain. Finally, however, he was persuaded by Patroclus, 
his dearest friend, to allow the latter to make use of his men, his 
horses, and his armour. Patroclus was slain, and when this news 
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reached Achilles, he was seized with unspeakable grief. Thetis cori- 
soled him, and promised new arms, to be made by Hephaestus; 

Ins exhorted him to rescu-e the body of Patroclus. Achilles now 
and his thundering voice alone put the Trojans to flight. When ^ 
new armour was brought to him, he hurried to the field of 
killed numbers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, whom he 
thrice around the walls of the city. He then slew him, tied his body 
his chariot, and dragged him to the ships of the Greeks; but! 
afterwards gave up the corpse to Priam, who came in person to 
for It. Achilles himself fell in the battle at the Scaean gate, before* 
Troy was taken. Achilles is the principal hero of the Iliad: he is 
handsomest and bravest of all the Greeks; he is affectionate to\vn.rcli^ 
his mother and his friends; formidable in battles, which are 
delight; open-hearted and without fear, and at the same time sris- 
ceptible of the gentle and quiet joys of home. His greatest pass5or*5 
ts ambition, and when his sense of honour is hurt, he is unrelentiti.t4 
in his revenge and anger, but withal submits obediently to the will of 
gods.—See the chapter in J. A. Symonds, The Greek Poets vol- * - : 
Taylor, Ancient Ideals, vol. i., pp. iS8 sqq, (See Fig. i.) 

Achilleum, a town near the promontory Sigeum in tlite 
Troad, where Achilles was supposed to have been buried. 

AchillIdes, a patronymic of Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. 

AchIvi, the name pf the Achaei in the Latin writers. 

Achradina, a part of the city of Syracuse. 

AclDlLfA, a surname of Venus. 


AclLfus Glaerio. [Glabrio.] 

Acis. I, A river-god, son of Faunus.—2. A river of Sicn3^» 

AcMONiDfis, one of the three Cyclopes in Ovid, the same ct-K 
ryraeraon in Virgil, and as Arges in other accounts. 

AcoetEs, a sailor who was saved by Bacchus, when liis 
companions were destroyed, because he was the only one of the crow 
who had espoused the cause of the god. ^ 

Acon^us, a beautiful youth of the island of Ceos. Havin'^ 
celebrate the festival of Diana, he fell in love wi tR 
Cydippe, the daughter of a noble Athenian. In order to gain her Tk" 
had recourse to a stratagem. While she was sitting in the temnle of 
‘hrew before her an apple upon which he had written tiif 
words I swear by the sanctuary of Diana to marry Acontius ” 
nu^rse took up the apple and handed it to Cydippe^ who read aloLirl 
'”^1 a ‘he apple awty ®But 

••epeated illness of the,maid 

length compelled h<-r 
rather to give her in marriage to Acontius—Fnr o ^ /A. ^ Z 

this charming old story, see Morris The Eai-f/iZv 
recently (1910^ a lost f?agme\t oTc^lltaLhus 

llness of Cydippe and it? cure, has beeTbrou«h’t ti’ ‘'V'' 

lished by Dr. Hunt in oart uii. rlf. . 4 <? P'-ll’- 


Ushed by I5r. Hunt in part Wi." of the oSc'LrpL' 

Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought^ pp. 255 sqq, 




Gf. 
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Acrae, a town in Sicily, W. of Syracuse, and lo stadia from 
the river Anapus, founded by the Syracusans 70 years after the founda¬ 
tion of their own city. 

Acragas, [Agrigen turn.] 

AcrIsIus, son of Abas, king of Argos, grandson of Lynceus, 
and great-grandson of Danaus. An oracle had declared that Danae, 
the daughter of Acrisius, would give birth to a son who would kill his 
fjrandfather. For this reason he kept Danae shut up in a subterraneous 
apartment, or in a brazen tower. But here she became the mother 
of Perseus, by Zeus, who visited her in a shower of gold. Acrlsius 
ordered mother and child to be exposed on the sea in a chest; but the 
chest floated towards the island of Seriphus, where both were rescued 
by Dictys.—See William Morris, “The Doom of King Acrisius,” in. 
The Earthly Paradise. 

AcrSceraunU, a promontory in Epirus, jutting out into- 
the Ionian Sea. The coast of the Acroceraunia was dangerous to 
ships, whence Horace speaks of infames scoptilos Acroceraunia (the 
rocks of ill fame), 

Acr5p6lis. [Athenae.] 

Actaeon, a celebrated huntsman, son of Aristaeus and 
Autonoe, a daughter of Cadmus. One day as he was hunting he saw 
xirtemis with her nymphs bathing, whereupon the goddess changed 
him into a stag, in which form he was torn to pieces by his 50 dogs 
on Mount Cithaeron. 

Actaeus, the earliest king of Attica. The adjective Actaeus 

is used by the poets in the sense of Attic or Athenian. 

ActP., properly a piece of land running into the sea, and 
attached to another larger piece of land, but not necessarily by a 
narrow nock. i. An ancient name of Attica, used especially by the 
poets, Hence Oritbyla, the daughter of Erecthpus, king of Athens, is 
called Actins by Virgil.—a. The peninsula between the Strymonic and 
Singitlc gulfs on which Mount Athos is. 

ACT^uat, a promontory in Acarnania, at the entrance of the 
Ambraeian Gulf, off which Augustus gained the celebrated victory 
over Antony and Cleopatra, on September 2, b.c. 31. At Actmm 
thore was a temple of Apollo, who was hence called Actiaciis and 
Actitis, This temple was beautified by Augustus, who established, 
or rather revived, a festival to Apollo, called Actia, and erected 
Nicorous on the opposite coast, in commemoration of his victory, 

AcrftK. I. Son of l^eion and Diomedes, father of Menoe- 
tius, and grandfather of PatrocUis.—2. A companion of Aeneas, of 
whose conquered lance Turnus made a boast- 

Adiierbal. [Jugurtlia.] 

Ammm, l<ing of Pherae in Thessaly, sued for Alcestis, the 
daughter of Pelin,s, who promised her on condition that he should 
conn* in a chariot drawn by lions and boars. This task Admetus 
perforined by the assistance of Apollo, The god tended the flocks of 
Admetus for 9 years, when he was obliged to serve a mortal for having 
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slain the Cyclops. Apollo prevailed upon the Moirae or Fates to grant 
to Admetus deliverance from death, if his father, mother, or wife 
would die for him. Alcestis died in his stead, but was brought back 
by Hercules from the lower world. The story of Admetus was made 
the subject of one of the most famous of the plays of Euripides, Thc^ 
Alcestis (translated by Browning in his Balausiion's Adventure). 

AdSnis, a beautiful youth, was beloved by Aphrodite. 
He died of a wound which he received from a boar during the? 
chase. The flower anemone sprang from his blood. The grief of thti 
goddess at his death was so great, that the gods of the lower world 
allowed him to spend 6 months of every year with Aphrodite upon the 
earth. The worship of Adonis was of Phoenician origin, and appenrs 
to have had reference to the death of nature in winter and to it*! 
revival in spring: hence Adonis spends 6 months in the lower and 
6 months in the upper world, xlis death and his return to life wcx’c 
celebrated in annual festivals (Adoma) at Byblos, Alexandria in Etrvnt. 
Athens, and other places.—See J. G. Frazer’s Altis, Adonis. Osiris^ 
a commentary on this interesting legend. 

Adra-MYTtIum, a town of Mysia, opposite to the Island of 
Lesbos. 


Adrastus. 1. Son of Talaus, king of Argos. Beine ex¬ 
pelled from Argos by Amphiaraus, he fled to Polybus, king of Si^yoii, 
whom he succeeded on the throne of Sicyon, and instituted the Nernean 
games. Afterwards he became reconciled to AmphiarSus, and ret^ned 
to his kingdom of Argos. He married his two daughters Deinvu Tnd 

Thebes, both fugitives from their native countries. He then orenor^rf , 
restore Polynices to Thebes, who had been e-toelleH h. 

Eteocles, although Amphiaraus foretold that all" who should en»ISl*’rA 

the war should perish, with the exception of Adrastus 

celebrated war of the “Seven against Thebes ’’Tn wtvJaS® T®® 

Joined by 6 other heroes, viz. Polynices, Tydeus was 

Hippomgdon, and Parthenopaeus. This war ended as 

Amphiaraus had predicted, and AdrasturaW 

swiftness of his horse ArTon, the gift of Hercules by the 

wards Adrastus persuaded the 6 sons of the heroes 

the war, to make a new attack upon Thebes and ArSnv"* 

promised success. This war is known as the wa" 

or descendants. Thebes was taken and razed to 

only Argive hero that fell in this war was 

Adrastus: the latter died of grief at Meffara on 

and was buried in the former city. The^Ie^endc^oL*^^/T!? 

the two wars against Thebes furnished^ ample mater^ak In 

as well as tragic, poets of Greece. See^ ^ 

contra Thehas.-^z. Son of the Phrygian kinfy 'rnr^-^® Septent 

tentionally killed his brother, fled to having unin- 

«nd m despair put an end to his own life. ® Crocsu«, 

tlM mouths of the 'and ti^ A(%e”rS*^whkh'' th^™A^ between 
takes Its name.—2. A town of Picfniim u^i ^ Adriatic S(.« 
Roman colony, af which place the family of the emperor HafeXocK 
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Adrianus. [Hadrianus.] 

ADRtjfMfixuM. [Hadmmetum.] 

Aduatijci, a powerful people of Gallia Belgica in the time 
of Caesar. 

Adltle or Adulis, a maritime city of Aethiopia, on a bay of 
the Red Sea. Here was found the Momimetitum Adulitanum, a Greek 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemy 11 . Eurgetes in Asia 
and Thrace. 

Aea, the kingdom of the mythical Aeetes; afterwards sup¬ 
posed to be Colchis on the Black Sea. 

AeXc!des, a patronymic of the descendants of Aeacus, as 
Peleus, Telamon, and Phocus, sons of Aeacus ; Achilles, son of Peleus, 
and grandson of Aeacus; Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, and great-grandson 
of Aeacus; and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who claimed to be a descend¬ 
ant of Achilles. 

Aeacus, son of Zeus and Aegina, a daughter of the river- 
god Asopus, was king of the Myrmidons. Aeacus was renowned in all 
Greece for his justice and piety, and after his death became one of the 
3 judges in Hades, 

Aeaea, a surname of Circe, the sister of Aeetes, was believed 
to have inhabited a small island of this name off the coast of Italy, 
which was afterwards united to the mainland, and formed the promon¬ 
tory of Circeii. Hence magic arts are called Aeaeae artes and Aeaea 
carmtna. Telcgonc, the son of Circe, and founder of Tusculum, is 
also called Aeaetts, 

Aediles, Roman magistrates, who superintended trade, 
the money-market, streets and buildings, the games, and the sanitation 
of the city. 

AfiDCN, daughter of Pandareus of Ephesus, wife of Zethus, 
king of Thebes, and mother of Itylus. Envious of Miobe, the wife of 
her brother Aniphion, who had 6 sons and 6 daughters, she resolved to 
kill the eldest of Niobe’s sons, hut by mistake slew her own son Itylus. 
Zeus relieved her grief by changing her into a nightingale, whose 
melancholy tunes are represented as Aedon’s lamentations for her 
child. 

AedOi, one of the most powerful people in Gaul, lived 
between the Lxgor {Loire) and the Arar (Saone), They were the first 
Oallic people who made an alliance with the Romans, by whom they 
wore called “brothers and relations.** On Caesar*s arrival in Gaul, 
B.c. 58, they were subject to Ariovistus, but were restored by Caesar 
to their former power. Their principal town was Bibractb. 

AeStRs, father of Med^a and Absyrtus. Be was king of 
Colchis at the time when Phrixus brought thither the golden fleece. 
For the remainder of his history, see Absyrtus, Argonautae, Jason, 
Mkhea, 

Aegae. I a town in Achaia on the Crathis, with a cele¬ 

brated temple of the god Poseidon, originally one of the 12 Achaean 
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towns, but its^ inhabitants subsequently removed to Aegira.—2. 
town m Emathia in Macedonia, the ancient capital of Macedonia an<i 

the burial-place of the Macedonian kings. It was also called Edessa.- 

3. A town in Euboea with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, who 
hence called Aegaeus.—^4. Also Abgaeae, one of the 12 cities of Aeolis 
in Asia Minor, N. of Smyrna, on the river Hyllus.—5. A seaport tow*Ti 
of Cilicia. 

Aegaeon, son of Uranus (Heaven) by Gaea (Earth)- 
Aegaeon and his brothers Gyes or Gyges and Cottus are known und&t' 
the name of the Uranids, and are described as huge monsters with lOO 
arms and 50 heads. Most writers mention the third Uranid under tlbo 
name of Briareus instead of Aegaeon, which is explained by Honnex:*> 
who says that men called him Aegaeon, but the gods Briareus. Accorc^- 
mg to the most ancient tradition, Aegaeon and his brothers conquered 
the Titans when they made war upon the gods, and secured the victory 
to the god Zeus, who thrust the Titans into Tartarus, and placed 
Aegaeon and his brothers to guard them. Other legends represeiat 
Aegaeon as one of the giants who attacked Olympus ; and many writers 
represent him as a marine god living in the Aegaean Sea. 

Aegaexjm Mare, the part of the Mediterranean Sea now 
called the Archipelago, It was bounded on the N. by Thrace and Mac<2“ 
donia, on the W. by Greece, and on the E. by Asia Minor. It contains 
in its southern part two groups of islands, the Cyclades, which were 
^parated from the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus by the Myrtosan 
Sea, and the Sporades, lying ©ff the coasts of Caria andi Ionia. 
part of the Aegaean which washed the Sporades was called the Icaricin 
Sea, from the island Icaria, one of the Sporades. 

AzgAlMs, a mountain in Attica opposite Salamis, from 
which Xerxes saw the defeat of his fleet, b.c, 4S0. 

AegAtes, the Goat Islands, were three islands off the W'* 
wast of Sicily, between Drepanum and Lilybaeum, near which tlnie 
Romans gained a naval victory over the Carthaginians, and tliuis 
brought the first Punic war to an end, b.c. 241. 

AegIIrIa or EgerIa, one of the Catnenae (or Nymphs) it> 
Roman mythology, from whom Numa refceived his instructions respect¬ 
ing the forms of worship which he introduced. The grove in whieti 
the king had his interviews with the goddess, and in which a well 
gushed forth from a dark recess, was dedicated by him to the Camensxe, 

Aegeus, son of Pandion and king of Athens, and father of 
Theseus, whom he begot by Aethra at Troezen. Theseus afterwarcJss 
came to Athens and restored Aegeus to the throne, of which he HsxcA 
been deprived by the 50 sons of Pallas. When Theseus went to Cretc^ 
to deliver Athens from the tribute it had to pay to Minos, he promisc^dl 
his father to hoist white sails on his return as a signal of his safetv 
On approaching Attica he forgot his promise, and his father per*- 
ceiving the black sails, thought that his son had perished and threw 
himself into the sea, which according to some traditions received from 
this event the name of the Aegaean. 

AegIalS> or AegiAlea, daughter or granddaughter 
Adrastus, and husband of Diomepbs. ° 
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AegiXlea, Aegialus. [Achaia.] 

AEGjfXLEUS. [Adrastus.] 

AegJlJa, I. An island between Crete and Cythera.— 2. An 
island W. of Euboea and opposite Attica. 

AegIna, a rocky island in the middle of the Saronic Gulf, 
200 stadia (or about 24 miles) in circumference. It early became a 
place of great commercial importance, and its silver coinage was the 
standard in most of the Dorian states. In the sixth century b.c. 
Aegina became independent, and for a century before the Persian war 
was a prosperous and powerful state. It was at that time the chief 
seat of Grecian art. In b.c. 429 the Athenians took possession of the 
island and expelled its inhabitants. In the N.W. of the island there 
was a city of the same name, and on a hill in the N.E. of the island 
was the celebrated temple of Zeus Panhellenius, some ruins of which 
are still extant.—For Aegina in antiquity see the nn. in Frazer’s 
Pausanias^ vol. iii. pp, 263 sqq, 

* AEGiNifUM, a town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly, on the 
confines of Athamania. 

Aeg!planctus Mons, a mountain in Megaris. 

AegIra, formerly Hyperesia, one of the twelve towns of 
Achaia, situated on a steep hill. 

Aegirussa, one of the 12 cities of Aeolis in Asia Minor. 

Aegisthus, son of Thyestes by his own daughter Pelopia. 
He slew his uncle Atreus, and placed Thyesites upon the throne, of 
which he had been deprived by Atreus. Homer appears to know nothing 
of these tragic events; and we learn from him only that Aegisthus 
succeeded his father Thyestes in a part of his dominions. Aegisthus 
took no part in the Trojan war, and during the absence of Agamem¬ 
non, he seduced his wife Clytemnestra. He murdered Agamemnon 
on his return home, and reigned 7 years over Mycenae, In the 8th 
Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death of his father by 
putting the adulterer to death.—See the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
(translated by Browning). 

AeglS, that is, “ Brightness,^' ot “ Splendour,” the name of 
several nymphs. 

Aegos-P 6 tXmos, the “goat's-river,” a small river, with a 
town of the same name on it, in the Thracian Chcfsonesus, flowing 
into the Hellespont. Here the Athenians were crushingly defeated by 
Lysander, b.c. 405.—Bury, History of Greece^ chap. xi. 

Aegyptus, king of Aegypt, son of Belus, and twin- 
brother of Danaus, Aegyptus had 50 sons, and his brother Dana us 50 
daughters. Danaus fearing the sons of his brother, fled with his 
daughters to Argos in Peloponnesus. Thither he was followed by the 
sons of Aegyptus, who demanded his daughters for their wives. 
Danaus complied with their request, but to each of his daughters he 
gave a dagger, with which they Vere to kill their husbands in the 
bridal night. All the sons of Aegyptus were thus murdered, with the 
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exception of Lynceus, who was saved by Hypermnestra.—See tbe 
Supplices of Aeschylus. 

Aegyptus {Eg\^pt\ a country in the N.E. corner of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on the E. by Palestine, 
Arabia Petraea, and the Red Sea, on the S. by Aethiopia, the division 
between the two countries being at the First or Little Cataract of tiie 
Nile, close to Syene, and on the W. by the Great Libyan Desert. 
From Syene the Nile flows due N. for about 500 miles, through a valley 
whose average breadth is about 7 miles, to a point some few miles* 
below Memphis. Here the river divides into branches (7 in ancient 
time, but now only 2), which flow through a low alluvial land, calleti, 
from its shape, the Delta, into the Mediterranean. The whole district 
thus described is periodically laid under water by the overflowing of 
the Nile from April to October. The river, in subsiding, leaves 
behind a rich deposit of fine mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. 
All beyond the reac^ of the inundation is rock or sand. Hence Egypt 
was called the “Gift of the Nile/’ The outlying portions of ancient 
consisted of 3 cultivable valleys (called Oases), in the midst of 
the Western or Libyan Desert. At the earliest' period to which 
history reaches back, Egypt was inhabited by a highly civilised 
® settled monarchical government, divided into castes, 
the highest of which was composed of the priests. Its ancient history 
may be divided into 4 great periods .-—(i) From the earliest times to 

of nS?* by a succession 

Psammenitus, was conquered an<i 
of Cambyses m b.c. 525, when Egypt became a province 

fliiJn? Homeric poems show some slight ac- 

Gd country and its river (which is also called Aryywror, 

tte wealth and splendour of “Thebes witl, 

transfcwnl!^ 9 Persian conquest in 525 to thf 

«rio 1 to toe Macedonians in This 

period was one of almost constant struggles between the Egyptians 

province, Egypt was one of tht. As a Roman 

The fertilit;Tits“ it and «’« enipire. 

India, together with the possession of Arabia and 

It the full benefit of the two great sLrtS 8®''* 

commerce.-See art. Egypt ia^n^cl mlcl “^nculture and 

by 

2 ;?*. 
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AkuA on« uf the 1 Iaui’iks. 

Ak.mIua, wife of S< ipio Africaiius I. and mother of the 

CttrnHia^ the iiujther of the (iracrhl, 

AkmIiJa Via, made hy M. Aeniilius Lepidus, consul ii.c* 
187, voritjmtf‘d the Via Flamlnia from Ariminum, and traversed the 
iifUft of Ciftidpme Onul thrtnt^»h llononia, Mutina, Parma, Flacenlia 
(where it rr^t.sM'd the Po) to Mediolanum, It was subsequently 
roiUinued m far as Aquilria, 

AKMlidAKtfs, an aj»nomcn of IK Cornelius Scipio Africanus 

the ynunj’er, as the son of L. Aemilius Paulus, 

Akn^.Ai>Rs, a patronymic from Aeneas, given to his son 
Asranius or lulus, and to those who were believed to be descended 
from him, such m Augustus, and the Romans in general. 

Akk^,As, the IVojan hero.— S/ary, Aeneas was 
the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and was burn on Mount Ida. 
4 At first he took no part in the Trojan war; and it was not till 
Achilles attackinl him on Mount Ida, and drove away his flocks, that 
he led his Dardaniaiis against the Greeks. Henceforth Aeneas and 
IhMior appear as the great bulwarks of the Trojans against the 
tifvcUs. On more than one occasitm he is saved in battle by the 
gods; AphrotlitH curried Ittin off when he was wounded by Dionunles, 
an«l I hr* gtul Poseidon savetl him when he was on the point of perish* 
itig by the hands of Aclililes. Homer makes no allusion to the emigra* 
tkitt of Aeneas tifiiT the capture of 'Proy, but on the contrary he 
evidently ctniceives Aeneas and his descendants as reigning at Troy 
after the ettiiuiion of the house of rrinm.--J!;.aier Stones. Most 
acroiinH agree that after the capture of 'IVoy, Aeneas withdrew to 
' Mount Ida with his friends and the images of the gods, especially that 
of Paltns (Puffudiam); and that from thtmee he crossed over to Europe, 

( and fitmlly settled at Latium in Italy, where ho Ixjcame the ancestral 
I hero of the Romans, A description of the wanderings of Aeneai 
before he reiidieti l.afhim is given hy Virgil in his Aenetd. After 
f visiting Epirus and Sicily, he was driven by « storm on the coast of 
. - Africa, where he met with Dido. (niDO.I He then sailed to Talium, 

. where he wa» hospitably received by Latirnis, king of the Aborigines, 
t; Here Aeneas founded the town of Hnvinium, called after Lnvinia, the 
» tfaughier of Latinui, wlumi he married. Turnus, to whom Lavinia 
t; had been betrothed, made war againit Latinus and Aenens. Latinus 
» ; fell ill the firsi battle, and Turmis was subsequently slain by Acnena; 
. I whereiiptm after the death of l.atinufl, Aeneas bccanm sole ruler of the 
I' Abnriglnes and Trojana, ami both nations were united Into one. Soon 
I after this Afueat fell In battle agaittsi the Rutuliana who were a^siital 
I by Mexrntiiii, king of the Etruscans. As his body was not found after 
, the battle, If was believed that it had been carried up to heaven, or 
J that hi hed perished In the river Numirlui. The Latina erected a 
mofuiment to him, with the inscription To the father and native god. 

^ Virgil reproirrita Aeneai landing in Italy 7 yenra after the fall of Trov, 
; and cnmpriiii all the events In Italy from the landing to the death 
t Jof Turnui* within the ipre of so days. The story of the descent of 
if the Romans from the Trojnns through Aeneas was believed at on 
eafly period, but rests on no hlstorkal foundation,—For the charocter 
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of Aeneas, as hero of the Aeneid of Virgil, see Prof. Sellar’s Virgil* 
pp. 396 sqq. 

Aeneas Silv!us, son of Silvius, and grandson of Ascanius, 
is the third in the list of the mythical kings of Alba in Latium. 

Aenesidemus, a celebrated sceptic, born at Cnossus iii 
Crete, and lived a little later than Cicero. He wrote several works, 
but none of them have come down to us. 

AenIanes, an ancient Greek race, originally near Ossa, 
afterwards in southern Thessaly, between Oeta and Othrys, on the 
banks of the Spercheus. 

Aenus, an ancient town in Thrace, near the mouth of the 

Hebrus. 

AeSles or AEOLfi, one of the chief branches of the Hellenic 

race. 

AeSl! AE InsiJlae (Lipari Islands\ a group of islands N. E. 
of Sicily, where Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned. Virgil accord- 
ingly speaks of only one Aeolian island, supposed to be Strongyle oir 
Lipara. These islands were also called Hephaestl&des or Vtilcdniae^ 
because Hephaestus or Vulcan was believed to have his workshop in 
one of them called Hiera. They were also named Lipdrenses, from 
LipSra, the largest of them. 

AEdLfDfis, a patronymic given to the sons of Aeolus, as 
Athamas, Cretheus, Sisyphus, Salmoneus, &c., and to his grandsons, 
as Cephalus, Ulysses, and Phrixus. Aeolis is the patronymic of the 
female descendants of Aeolus, given to his daughters Canace and 
Alcyone. 

Ae6lis or AeSlia, a district of Mysia in Asia Minor, was 
peopled by Aeolian Greeks, whose cities extended from the Troad 
along the shores of the Aeg^ean to the river Hermus. In early times 
their 12 most important cities were independent and formed a League. 
These cities were subdued by Croesus, and were incorporated in the 
Persian empire on the conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. 

AeSltjs. t. Ruler of Thessaly, and founder of the Aeolic 
branch of the Greek’nation. His children are said to have been very 
numerous; but the most ancient story mentioned only 4 sons, vi2s. 
Sisyphus, Athamas, Cretheus, and Salmoneus.—2. Son of Hippotes, 
or, according to others, of the god Poseidon. He is represented txt 
Homer as the happy ruler of the Aeolian islands, to whom Zeus had 
given dominion over the winds, which he might soothe or excite, 
according to his pleasure. 

AepI^tus, I. A mythical ki^ of Arcadia.—2. Youngest son 
of the HeracUd Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Merope, 
daughter of the Arcatian k=ng Cypselus. When his father and 
brothers were murdered during an insurrection, Aepytus, who was 
with his grandfather Cypselus, alone escaped. The throne of Cres- 
phontes was meantime occupied by Polyphonies, who forced Merope 
to become his wife. When Aepytus had grown to manhood, He 
returned to his kingdom, and put Polyphonies to death. 
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Akqui, AEQUlct'jLi, AEQUIcdiAE, AEQUictSfLANi, 80 ancieot 
anil warlike people of Italy, dwellini; in the upper valley of the Anio. 

in conjunction with the Volsci, who were of the same race, they 
caiTif*d on constant hostilities with Rome, but were finally subdued in 
B,c. 3<u. One of their chi«*f seats was Mount Algidus* 

Akqui Falisci, [Faleril] 

wife of Plisthuoes, the son of Atreiis, by whom she 
hArame the mother of Aj^ameinnon and Menelaus. After the death of 
Pijsthenes, Aer<tpe married Atreus; and her two sons» who were 
educated by Atreus, were i^enerally hedieved to be his sons, Aerope 
was faithless to Atreus, beinj,{ seduced by Thyestes, 

AksAcuh, son of Priam and Alexirrhot% fell in love with 

Hesperia, and while he was pursuiiij* her, she w^as stunf:; by a viper 
and died. Aesac’us in his thr<‘w himBuIf Into the sea, and was 
chanj^ed by Thetis into an aquatic bird. 

Aksar or Aksakus, a river in suulhurn Italy. 

Aksc'iiInkw, the Athenian orator, born n.c. 389, In his 
ynuth he assisted his father in his school j he next acted as secretary 
to Aristophon, niui afterwards to Ivubuius; he subsequently tried his 
fortune as an actor, but was unsuceessful; and at lenj^th, after serving 
with distinction in the army, came forward as a public speaker and 
soon acquired great reputation. In 347 he was sent along with 
Deittosthenes ns one of ilte to amhassadors to negotiate a peace with 
Philip. From this linn* he appears as the friend of the Macedonian 
party and as the opponent of Demosthenes. Shortly afterwards 
Aeschines farmed one of a second embassy sent to Philip, and on his 
return to Athens was accused by Tinuircftus. He evaded the danger 
by bringing forward a rcninter-accusniifm ngainat Timarehus (345), 
hhowing that the moral condiicf of his nmiser was such that he had 
no right to speak bemre the |>eiiple. The H|mech in which Aeschines 
attacked Tininrehus is still extant: Timarehus was condemned and 
Aeschines gained a brilliant triumph* In 343 Demosthenes renewed 
the chnrge against Aeschines of treachery during his second embassy 
to Philip. ThJji charge of Demosthenes (fV Faha Legoffoae) was not 
spoken, hut piihlished as m memorial, and Aeschines answered it in a 
siniilar memorial on the embassy, which was likewise published. 
After the iiattle of Chacremda In 33S, which gave Philip the supremacy 
in Oeecf, Ctpsi$>hc>n proposed that Damosthenes should be rewarded 
ii*r his iervkcf with a golden crown In the theatre at the great 
l^ionysia. Aeschines in consequence accused Ctesiphon; but he did 
nut prnm ute the charge till 8 years later, 330. The apeecb which he 
dfdivered on the oernskm is extant, and was answered by Demosthenes 
in hiff celcbriited oration on the Crown. Aeschines was defeated, and 
withdrew from Athens. He went to Asia Minor, and at length estab* 
fished a school of eloquence at Rhodes. On one occasion he read 
to his audience in Rhodes his speech against Cteslphoa^ and when 
Home of hit hearers expressed tfielr astonishment at his defeat, he 
replied, ‘*Yo« would cease to be astonished If you had heard Demos¬ 
thenes/* From Rhodes he went to Samos, wtier# he died in 

See ji bb*f Amc OmtPn. ^ ^ 
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Aeschylus, the celebrated tragic poet, the son of Euphorion, 
was born at Eleusis in Attica, b.c. 525. At the age of 25 (499) he 
made his first appearance as a competitor for the prize of tragedy, 
without being successful. He fought with his brothers at the battle 
of Marathon (490), and also at those of Salamis (480) and Plataea 
(479). In 484 he gained the prize of tragedy; and in 472 he gained 
the prize with the trilogy, of which the Persae^ the earliest of his 
extant dramas, was one piece. In 468 he was defeated in a tragic 
contest by his younger rival Sophocles; and he is said in consequence 
to have quitted Athens in disgust, and to have gone to the court of 
Hiero, king of Syracuse. In 467 his patron Hiero died; and in 45S 
it appears that Aeschylus was again at Athens, from the fact that the 
trilogy of the Oresteia was produced in that year. In the same or the 
following year he again visited Sicily, and he died at Gela in 456, in 
the 69th year of his age. It is said that an eagle, mistaking the 
poet’s bald head for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it to break the 
shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, according to which he was fated to 
die by a blow from heaven. The alterations made by Aeschylus in 
the composition and dramatic representation of Tragedy were so 
great, that he was considered by the Athenians as the father of it. 
The principal alteration which he made was the introduction of a 
second actor, and the consequent formation of the dialogue properly 
so called, and the limitation of the choral parts. He furnished his 
actors with more suitable and magnificent dresses, with significant 
and various masks, and with the thirk-soled cothurnus to raise their 
stature to the height of heroes. With him also arose the usage of 
representing at the same time a trilogy of plays connected in subject, 
so that each formed one act, as it were, of a great whole. A satirical 
play commonly followed each tragic soliloquy. Aeschylus is said to 
have written 70 tragedies. Of these only 7 are extant, namely, the 
Persians, the Seven against Thebes, the Suppliants, the Prometheus, 
the Agamemnon, the Choephori, and Eumenides; the last three form¬ 
ing the trilogy of the Oresteia. His style is msft-ked by majesty and 
sublimity, but is overweighted with epithets and metaphor. Pro¬ 
foundly philosophic, he was also sincerely religious; while his ethical 
teaching is deep and weighty. [Best edition : Paley (1879); separate 
plays by Verrall; best verse rendering, Prof. Lewis Campbell’s.] (See 
Fig. 2.) 

AesctJlapitjs, called AsclepIus by the Greeks, the god of 

the medical art. In Homer he is not a divinity, but simply the 
“blameless physician” whose sons, Machaon and Podalirius, were 
the physicians in the Greek army. The common story relates that 
Aesculapius was a son of Apollo. He was brought up by Chiron, who 
instructed him in the art of healing and in hunting. There are other 
tales respecting his birth, according to some of which he was a native 
of Epidaurus, and this was a common opinion in later times. After 
he had grown up, he not only cured the sick, but recalled the dead to 
life. Zeus, therefore, fearing lest men might contrive to escape death 
altogether, killed Aesculapius with his thunderbolt; but on the request 
of Apollo, Zeus placed him among the stars. The chief seat of the 
worship of Aesculapius was Epidaurus, where he had a temple sur¬ 
rounded with an extensive grove. Serpents were sacred to him 
because they were a symbol of renovation, and were believed to have 
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the power of discovering healing herbs. The cock was sacrificed to 
him. At Rome the worship of Aesculapius was introduced from 
Epidaurus in b.c. 293, for the purpose of averting a pestilence. The 
supposed descendants of Aesculapius were called by the patronymic 
name of Asclcpiadaet and their principal seats were Cos and Cnidus. 
They were an order or caste of priests. The knowledge of medicine 
was regarded ns a sacred secret, which was transmitted from father to 
son in these families.—See Eouis Dyer, The Gods of Greece^ chap. vi. 

Aeskpus, a river rising in the mountains of Ida, and flowing 

into the Propontis. 

Aeson, son of Cretheus and Tyro, and father of Jason. 
He was excluded from the throne by his half-brother Pelias. During 
the absence of Jason on the Argonautic expedition, Pelias attempted 
to inurdtT Aeson, but the latter put an end to his own life. According 
to Ovid, Aeson survived the return of the Argonauts, and was made 
young again by Medea. 

Aksopus, a writer of fiiblcs, lived about b.c. 570, and was 
a contemporary of Solon. He was originally a slave, and received his 
freedom from his master laduum the S.'imian. Upon this he visited 
Croesus, who sent him to D^-lphi, to distribute among the citizens 
4 minae [about apiece; but in consctjucnce of some dispute on 

the subject, he refused to give any money at all, upon which the 
enraged Delphians threw him from a precipice. Plagues were sent 
upon them from the gods for the offence, and they proclaimed their 
willingness to give a compensation for his death to any who would' 
claim it. At length ladmon, the grandson of his old master, received 
the compensation, since no nearer connection could be found. Later 
writers represent Aesop as a perfect monster of ugliness and deformity; 
a notion for which there is no authority in the classical authors. 

Whether Aesop left any written works at all, is a question which 

affords room for doubt; though it is certain that fables, bearing 
Aesop’s name, were popular at Athens in its most intellectual age. 
'Fhey were in prose, and were turned into poetry by several writers. 

Socrates turn<'d some of them into verse during his imprisonment. 

The only Greek versifier of Aesop, of whose writings any whole fables 
are preserved, is Babrius. Of the Latin writers of Aesopean fables 
Phaedrus is the most celebrated. The fables now extant in prose, 
bearing the name of Aesop, are unquestionably spurious. (See Fig. 3.) 

AesCpus ClauuTu.s, or CLTjr>ius, wan the greatest tragic 
actor at Rome, and contemporary of Roscius, the greatest comic actor. 
Both of them lived on intimate terms with Cicero. Aesopus appeared 
for the last time on the stage at an advanced age at the dedication of 
the theatre of Pompey (b.c. 55), when his voice failed him, and he 
could not go through with his speech. He realised an immense 
fortune by his profession, which was st|uandercd by his son, a foolish 
&pcndihrift, 

AkstIi, Aest^i, or AestGi, a people dwelling on the sea- 
coast, in the N.E. of Germany, probably in the modern Kurland, who 
collected amber, which they called f^lessum. They were probably a 
Sarmatian or Slavonic and not a Germanic race. 

AethXlTa or AetuXi.is, called Ilva (E 3 a% by the Romans, 
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a small island in the Tuscan Sea, opposite the town of Populonia, 
celebrated for its iron mines. 

Aethalides, the herald of the Argonauts. His soul, , 
after many migrations, at length took possession of the body of 
Pythagoras, in which it still recollected its former migrations. , 

Aethiopes was a name applied (i) most generally to all I 
black or dark races of men; (2) to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa, I 
S. of Mauretania, the Great Desert, and Egypt, from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, and to some of the dark races of 
Asia; and (3) most specifically to the inhabitants of the land S. of 
Egypt, which was called Aethiopia. 

Aethiopia {Nubia^ Kordofan^ Sennaar^ Abyssinia), a country 
of Africa, S. of Egypt. The people of Aethiopia seem to have been 
of the Caucasian race, and to have spoken a language allied to the 
Arabic. Monuments are found in the country closely resembling those 
of Egypt, but of an inferior style. It was the seat of a powerful 
monarchy, of which Meroe was the capital. Some traditions made ) 
Meroe the parent of Egyptian civilisation, while others ascribed the 
civilisation of Ethiopia to Egyptian colonisation. So great was the 
power of the Ethiopians, that more than once in its history Egypt was • 
governed by Ethiopian kings. Under the Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian 
colonies established themselves in Ethiopia; but the country was 
never subdued. The Romans failed to extend their empire over 
Ethiopia, though they made expeditions into the country, in one of 
which C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt under Augustus, defeated the 
warrior queen Candace (b.c. 22). Christianity very early extended to 
Ethiopia, probably in consequence of the conversion of the treasurer 
of queen Candace (Acts viii. 27). 

Aethra, daughter of Pittheus of Troezen, and mother of 
Theseus by Aegeus. She afterwards lived in Attica, from whence she - 
was carried off to Lacedaemon by Castor and Pollux, and became a 
slave of Helen, with whom, she was taken to Troy. At the capture of 
Troy she was restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or Demo- 
phon.—2. Daughter of Oceanus, by whom Atlas begot the 12 Hyades 
and a son Hyas. 

Aetion, a Greek painter (4th cent, b.c.), famed for his 
pictures of Alexander the Great’s marriage. 

Aetna, i. A volcanic mountain in the N.E. of Sicily, L 
between Tauromenium and Catana. Zeus buried -under it Typhon or f 
Enceladus; and in its interior Hephaestus and the Cyclops forged the 
thunderbolts for Zeus. There were several eruptions of M. Aetna in 
antiquity. One occurred in b.c. 475, to which Aeschylus and Pindar 
probably allude, and another in 425, which Thucydides says was the ' 
third on record since the Greeks had settled in Sicily.—2. A town at ‘ 
the foot of M. Aetna, on the road to Catana, formerly called Inessa 
or Innesa. It was founded in b.c. 461, by the inhabitants of Catana, \ 
who had been expelled from their own town by the Siculi. They gave 
the name of Aetna to Inessa, because their own town Catana had been 
called Aetna by Hiero I. | 

Aetolia, a division of Greece, the mountains of which 
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contained many wild hcai^ts* and were colehrated in mythology for the 
hunt (if the ra!yd(vniaa hoar* 'I'he Aetolmns appear to have been early 
unitf'd hy a kind of but this l^eaf^ue first acquired political 

smportani'e about the middle of the 3rd century B.c., and becaa'ie a 
formidable rival to the Macedonian monarrhs and the Achaean Loaj^ue. 
The Aetolians took the side of Antiorhus III. aj^ainst the Romans^ 
and on the tlefeat of that monarch, a.c, ifiq, they became virtiuiUy 
the subjects of Rtvme, On the conquest of the Achaeans, B.c. X4h, 
Aetolia was irndudefl in the Roman province of Achaia. 

Avri'thdJs, son of Endymion and husband of Promoc, by 
whom he had two s(ms, Pleuron and Calydon. He was kinj* of h'Hs* 
but hnvinj^ slain Apis, be fled to the country near the Achelous, which 
was calleil Aetolia after him. 

AFkANtus. I. A Roman comic poet, flourished about B.C, 
100. His comedies d«‘picted Roman life with such accuracy, that he 
Is classed with Menander. Only a few fmejments of them are pre¬ 
served.—a. A p<*rs(m of obscure onjcjin, who was, throuffh Pompey^s 
influence* made consul, r.c. 60. When Pompey obtained the provinces 
of the two Spains in his and consulship ($%)\ he sent Afrantus and 
INdreius to ttnvern them, while he himself remained in Rome, In 
.p) Afnmitis and Peindus were defeated by Caesar in Spain. Afranlus 
thereupon p.ass(»d over to Pompey in Greece* was present at the battle 
of Pfmrsnlia ; and subsequently at the battle of Thapsus in Afrh a 
(4(1). lie then attempted to fly Into Mauretania, but was taken 
prisoner by P» Slttius and killed. 

AphTca was ust'd by the ancients in two senses, (i) for the 
whole enntlnent of Africa^ and (a) for the portion of N. Africa which 
the Romans erected into a province. 1. In the more jjeneral sense the 
name was not used by the Greek writers; and Its use by the Romans 
arose from the extension to the whole continent of the name of a part 
t)i it. The proper name for the continent is lAhya, Considerably 
befnre the hi'^torica! period of Ctreece b(*gins* the Phocmicians extended 
their romitierce over the Mediterranean, and founded several colonies 
on the K, r«^ast of Africa, of which Carthage was the chief. fCA»- 
Tiistm.] The Greeks knew very little of the country until the founda¬ 
tion of the Horian colony of CvaRMB (b.c. 960), and the intercourse of 
Greek travidlers with Kgypt In the 6th and 5th centuries; and even 
then their knowledge of all but the part near Gyrene was derived 
from the iMHptians and Phoenicians, who sent out some remarkable 
etpeditions to explore the country. A Photmlidan fleet sent by the 
Ejfyptian king Pharaoh Nerbo (about B.C. booh was said to have sailed 
from the Red Sea, nntnd Afrh'a, and so into the M<*diterranean : the 
authenticity of this storv Is still a matter of dispute. We still possess 
«a nutheinic account of another expedition, which the OnrihnginianH 
despatched under 11 anno (ahoiit B.c. 510), and which reached a point 
on the W. const neavlv, if not quite, ns far m lot. lo® N. In the 
interior, the Great llesert (Snfmm) interposed a formidable obstacle to 
discovery; hut even before the time of Herodotus the people on the 
northern coast told of Individuals wbia had crossed the Desert* and Itad 
reached » great river flowing towards the E,, with crocodiles In It* 
nod black men living m Its banks; which, if the story fee true, was 
pmbafely the IVfgcr in Its upper rourac, near Timhuct^^, There were 
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great differences of opinion as to the boundaries of the continent- 
Some divided the whole world into only two parts, Europe and Asi£J» 
and they were not .agreed to which of these two Libya (u e. Africa) 
belonged; and those who recognised three divisions differed again in 
placing the boundary between Libya and Asia either on the W. of 
Egypt, or along the Nile, or at the isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea = 
the last opinion gradually prevailed. Herodotus divides the inhabitants 
of Africa into four races,—^two native, namely, the Libyans and 
Ethiopians, and two foreign, namely, the Phoenicians and the Greeks- 
The Libyans, however, were a Caucasian race: the Ethiopians of 
Herodotus correspond to our Negro races. The whole of the north of 
Africa fell successively under the power of Rome, and was finally 
divided into provinces as follows :—(i) Aegypt; (2) Libya, including 

S Libyae Nomos or Libya Exterior, (b) Marmarica, (c) Cyrenaica ; 

Africa Propria, the former empire of Carthage—see below. No. 3 ; 
(4) Numidia ; (5) Mauretania, divided into (a) Sitifensis,(b) Caesariensis, 
(c) Tingitana: these, with (6) Aethiopia, make up the whole of Africa, 
according to the divisions recognised by the latest of the ancient 
geographers. The northern district was better known to the Romans 
than it is to us, and was extremely populous and flourishing.—2. 
Africa Propria or Provincia, or simply Africa, was the name under 
which the Romans, after the third Punic war, b.c. 146, erected into 
a province the whole of the former territory of Carthage. It extended 
from the river Musca, on the W., which divided it from Numidia, to 
the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the S.E. It was divided into two 
districts (regiones), namely, (i) Zeugis or Zeugitana, the district roiind 
Carthage, (2) Byzacium or Byzacena, S. of Zeugitana, as far as the 
bottom of the Syrtis Minor, It corresponds to the modern regency of 
Tunis, The province was full of flourishing towns, and was extremely 
fertile: it furnished Rome with its chief supplies of corn. 

Afr^cAnus, a surname given to the Scipios, on account of 

their victories in Africa. [SciPio.] 

Afr!cus, the S.W. wind, so called because it blew from 

Africa. 

AgAmSdEs, commonly called son of Erginus, king of 
Orchomenus, and brother of Trophonius. Agamedes and Trophonius 
distinguished themselves as architects. They built a temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, and a treasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria in Boeotia. In 
the construction of the latter, they contrived to place a stone in sucH 
a manner, that it could be taken away outside without any body 
perceiving it. They now constantly robbed the treasury; and the 
king, seeing that locks and seals were uninjured while his treasures 
were constantly decreasing, set traps to catch the thief. Agamedes 
was thus caught, and Trophonius cut off his head to avert the dis¬ 
covery. After this Trophonius was immediately swallowed up hy 
the earth in the grove of Lebadea. Here he was worshipped as a 
hero, and had a celebrated oracle. A tradition mentioned by Cicero 
states that Agamedes and Trophonius, after building the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them in reward for 
their labour what was best for men. The god promised to do so on 
a certain day, and when the day came, the two brothers died. 

Agamemnon, son of Pllsthenes and Aeropa or Eriphyle, 
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and grandson of Atrt»us» king of Mycenae j but Homer and others call 
him a son (d Atrnus and grandson of Pelops. Agamemnon and his 
brother Monelaus were brought up together with Acgisthus, the son 
of 'rhyestes, in the house of Atreus. After the niunicr of Atreus by 
Aegisthus and I'hyestes, wdio succeeded Atreus in the kingdom of 
Myamae [AKoisTiiusj^ Agamemnon and Meiielaus went to Sparta. 
Here Agamemnon married Clytemnestra, the dauglUcr of Tyndareus, 
by whom he becante the father of Iphianassa (Iphigcnia), Chrysothe- 
mis, i^aodice (Ivlectra), and Orestes. The manner in which Agamem¬ 
non obtained the kingdom of Mycenae is dilTerenlly related. From 
Homeft it app»‘ars as if he had peaceably succeeded Thyestes; while, 
according to others, he expelled Thyestes, and usurped his throne. 
He became the nmst powerful prime in Greece. Homer says he 
ruled over all Argos, which signifii^s Peloponnesus. When Helen, 
the wife of Menehuis, was carried off by Paris, and the Greek chiefs 
r»*solved to reinver her by force of arms, Agamemnon was chosen 
their commander in chief. After two years of preparation, the 
(ifcek army and fleet asstMnbled in the port of Aulis in Poeotia. 
At this place Agamemnon killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis, 
who in return visitf‘d the Greek army with a pestilence, and pro¬ 
duced a calm which prevented the (ireeks from leaving the port. 
In order to appease hr*r wrath, Agamemnon consented to sacrifice his 
daughter lj»hij»t*nia ; but at the moment of the sacrifice she was 
c.irried off by Artemis herself to Tauris, and another victim was sub¬ 
stituted in her place. The calm now ceased, and the army sailed to 
the coast of 'I’rny. The quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles 
in the tenth year of the war is related tdsewhere. (Aciin.i-ES,] 
Agamemnon, nlthuugh the ch»*f commander of the Greeks, is not the 
h’*ro of the !Had, and in chivalrous ipirit, bravery, and character, 
altogether inferior to Achilles. At the capture of Troy he received 
Cassandra, the thuuthter of IViam, as hi.s prize. On his return home 
he was murdered by Aegisthus, who had .seduced Clytemnestra 
during the absenn* of her husband, 'rhe tragic poets make Clytcm- 
ne'itra alone murth‘r Agamemnon. His death was avenged by his 
MUi Orestes.—.See tlie Oresteian trilogy of Aeschylu.s {Agamemnon^ 
C Iwephm, Eumvniiks). 

AaXKiPi’h, a nymph of the fountain of the same name at 
the font of Mt. Helicon, in Bocotia. It was «a<Tcd to the Muses 
(who wtM’c heme called AganippUtes), and was believed to inspire 
those who drank of it. The fountain of Hippocrene has the epithet 
Aganippts, from its being jmered to the Muses, like that of Aganippe. 

Agasus a Greek artist, xst cent. b.c. The Berghese 

(now in the Louvre) was executed by him. 

AoXtifochf-s, was born at Thermae, a town of Sicily subject 
to Carthage, and was brought up as a potter at Syracuse, His 
strength and per.^icmal beauty recommended him to Damns, a noble 
hyracMsan, who drew him from obscurity, and on whose death he 
married his rich widow, and to became one of the wealthiest citisens 
In Syrartise. IHs amhitimia schemes then developed themselves, and 
he was driven inlo exile. After several changes of fortune, he collected 
im army, and wn% declared sovereign of Syracuse, ft.c, 317. In the 
imt%t of a few years the whole 01 Stciiy, which was not under the 
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dominion of Carthage, submitted to him. In 310 he was defeate<dl 
at Himera by the Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, who straightway 
laid siege to Syracuse; whereupon he formed the bold design of 
averting the ruin which threatened him, by carrying the war into 
Africa. His successes were most brilliant and rapid. He constantly 
defeated the troops of Carthage, but was at length summoned froro 
Africa by the affairs of Sicily, where many cities had revolted fron't 
him, 307. These he reduced, after making a treaty with the Car¬ 
thaginians. He had previously assumed the title of king of Sicily- 
He afterwards plundered the Lipari isles, and also carried his arms 
into Italy, in order to attack the Bruttii. But his last days were 
embittered by family misfortunes. His grandson Archagathus mur¬ 
dered his son Agathocles, for the sake of succeeding to the crown, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his family would share his 
fate. He accordingly sent his wife and her two children to Egypt ; 
and his own death followed almost immediately, 289, after a reign of 
28 years, and in the 72nd year of his age. Some authors relate an 
incredible story of his being poisoned by Maeno, an associate of 
Archagathus. The poison, we are told, was concealed in the quill 
with which he cleaned his teeth, and reduced him to so frightful a 
condition, that he was placed on the funeral pile and burnt while yet 
living, being unable to give any signs that he was not dead. 

AgXth 5 n, an Athenian tragic poet, a contemporary and 
friend of Euripides and Plato. The banquet he gave in honour of 
his dramatic victory is immortalised in Plato’s Symposium. He died 
about B.c. 400. 

Agathyrsi, a people in European Sarmatia, on the river 
Maris (Marosch) in Transylvania. From the practice of painting or 
tattooing their skin, they are called by Virgil picti Agathyrsi. 

Agave, daughter of Cadmus, wife of Echion, and mother of 
Pentheus. For details see Pentheus. 

Agenor. I. Sonof V." : of Phoenicia, and father 

of Cadmus and Europa. \ . <.■ «, (,; ■ ; .;i' the city of Agenor, 

since Dido was descended from Agenor.—2. Son of the Trojan Anterior 
and Theano, one of the bravest among the Trojans. 

Agesander, a Greek artist, joint author of the Laocoon 
group. 

AoSsiLAtTS, kings of Sparta, i. Reigned about b.c, 886 , 
and was contemporary with the legislation of Lycurgus.— 2. Son of 
Archidamus 11 . , succeeded his half-brother Agis II., b.c. 398, exclud¬ 
ing, on the ground of spurious birth, and by the interest of Lysander, 
his^ nephew Leotychides. From 396 to 394 he carried on the war in 
Asia Minor with great success, but in the midst of his conquests was 
summoned home to defend his country against Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos, which had been induced by Artaxerxes to take up arms 
against Sparta. In 394 he met and defeated at Coronea in Boeotia 
the allied forces. During the next 4 years he regained for his 
country much of its former supremacy, till at length the fatal battle 
of Leuctra, 371, overthrew for ever the power of Sparta, and gave 
the supremacy for a time to Thebes. In 361 he crossed with a body 
of Lacedaemonian mercenaries into Egypt, where he died, in the 



wjnt<!r ot 3^** aftvr a Hfe of above 8o years and a reign of 38. 
In prrsun A;;»siUius was suiall, mean-looking, and lame, on which 
last ground uUp*^ tion had been made to his accession, an oracle, 
curuHiwIy foUilb'd, having warned Sparta of evils awaiting her under 
a laini* wvereignty,** In his reign, indeed, her fall took place, 
but nut through him, for he was one of the best citizens and generals 
thut Sparta ever had. His life has been written by Xenophon. 

\r»KHfiH‘'dJs, kings of Spuria, i. Succeeded his father 
PausanUiH, whib* yui a minor, in b.c. 394, and reigned 14 years.— 
a, hull of i'luomhrtitus, reigned one ytw, 371.—3. Succeeded Cleo- 
mcnu> in but was &uon th-posed by his colleague Lycurgus, 

Aids, kings of Sparta. 1, Son of Eurysihenes, the founder 
of the loiuiiy of the Agidae.«-*2. Son of Archidamus 11 ., reigned 
a,c, 4^7 He took an active part in the Peloponnesian war, and 

invaded Attica suvrral times. While Alcibiades was at Sparta he 
the guest of Agis, and is said to have seduced his wife Timaea; 
in atns> qitciHe of which Leotychides, the son of Agis, was excluded 
from thi* thrune as illegitimate,—3. Son of Archidamus III., reigned 
33 ^ 330. He uthMiipied to overthrow the Macedonian power in 
iiurope, while Alcxiindi'r the Great was in Asia, but was defeated 
ami kilh'd in battle by Antipater in 33o.-«“4. Son of Eudamidas 11 ., 
reigned J44 He attempted to re-establish the institutions of 

l.ycurgvH, and to effect a thorough reform in the Spartan state; but 
he wiH resi'kh'd by his colleague Leonidas U. and the wealthy, was 
thrown into prison, and was there put to death by command of the 
ephofu, along with hi» iiioihnr and grandmother. 

AgiJIa, *nhe bright one/* one of the Charitks or Graces. 
AtiuHA* the Greek name for the market-place. Assemblies 


tCKik pliue there. 

Aghaulos I. Daughter of Acueus, fust king of Athens^ 
and wife of tVernp*. --a. i>aughtcr of Cccropa and Agraulos, of whom 
vafitiu* wloiich arc told. Athena is said to have given Erichthonius in 
a thcHi to Agniulon ami her sister Herse, with strict injunctions not 
to fipcn it; but they disobeyed the command, [KuicnTiioNius.j 
Agri»ul>'!i was sulHc«|Ucntly punished by being changed into a stone 
bv iL’niu s, bn aim* she attempted to prevent the gfod from entering 
Ihi* hi»u*r III Heme, with whom he hud fallen in love. Anothei 
kcfiid relates that Agraulos threw herself down from the Acropolis 
because ftfi oracle had deciafi-d th«t the Athenians would conciuer it 
iumr would iacrifice himself for his country* The Athenians in 
ifratitude built her a temple on the Acropolis, in which the yotjog 
Athrniaas, m receiving their first suit of armour, took an oath that 
they would always defend ihclr country to the last. A festival 
(Agriiiiliaj was ndebrated at Athens in her honour. 

AtiKi IXicOmJItks, lithu lands, the name given by the 
RoniHH. to • |>»rt ol Oermtoy, E. ot th« Rhino and N. of the 
Domibe. which tii.y took pu«m'»i»n of when the Germans retired 
eeiilwitrd, ami which lhay Rave to Gauls and subsequently to their 
own vci.rans on the payment of a tenth of the produce '(deedma). 
Towards the end of the flr.t or the bcirinnlng of the second century 
after tthriit, lhe«e lands were Incorporated In the Roman empire. 
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AGRfc6LA,CN. JCLius, bom June 13th. ^D. J 7 . at 

Julii (Frijus, in Provence) was the son J“‘'“f4^receivt‘d a careful 
executed by Caligula, and of JuUa Proc.Ua. He rej-uv^ 
education: he first served in Britain, *;“• of Aqiiitania 

Paulinus; was quaestor in Asia in ^3 . j il.niahtor; 

from 74 to 76; and was consul in 77, when he betromtu ^ 

to the historian Tacitus, and *n fl*® o? Britain, whiih 

in marriage. In 78 he received the government of bruaui. 
he held for 7 years, during flaoh tirne he subdued^U^.^^ ^ t 

country with the exception of the ♦Utu lani»u;ii?e 

wise administration introduced among the ml * through thf* 
and civilisation of Rome. He, was recalled “’^ni’^tUl hi, 

jealousy of Domitian, and on his return lived * . ^ jjy poismi 

death in 93. which according, to some, was occasioned b3^^|io.s..i. 
administered by order of Domitian. His chara d I'riVi'iit 

brightest colours by his son-in-law Tacitus, whose L je / .s 

has come down to us. //■’•■ r'l < 

AgrIgentum, called AcrXgas by the Greeks f • 

city on the S. coast of Sicily, about H ™Ues from the Sf.i. it 
celebrated for its wealth and populousness, and was one c i tne rimst 
splendid cities of the ancient world. It was /oun^d by a 
colony from Gela, about B.o. 579, was under the go I j 

cruel tyrant Phaldris (about 560), and ao-l 

Theron (488-472). It was destroyed by the Carthagmi.ins (4 ^ 
and, though rebuilt by Timoleon. it never tega’n.nd »ts I°tm<r Rre.it 
ness. It came into the power of the Romans in 210. ^ * - . 

birthplace of Empedocles. There are still gigantic renuuns of the 
ancient city. 

Agrippa, HERSDfis. I. Called “Agrippa the Great, s(m 
of Aristobulus and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Omit. Uf 
was educated at Rome, and lived on intimate terms with the futun , 
emperors Caligula and Claudius. Caligula gave him the tetnirrhiM 
of Abilene, Batanaea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis; ana Tl.tuUms 
annexed Judaea and Samaria to his dominions. His govi-rnimmt 
was e.xceedingly popular amongst the Jews, It was probahly to 
increase his popularity with the Jews that he caused the Apostle 
James to be beheaded, and Peter to be cast into prison (a.i>. 

The manner of his death, which took place at Caesarea in the srujw 
year, is related in Acts xii.—2. Son of the preceding, king of C hains. 
On the breaking out of the Jewish war he sided with the Komans, 
and after the capture of Jerusalem he went with his sister IJerenue 
to Rome, and died in the 70th year of his age, A.n. 100. It wa* 
before this Agrippa that the Apostle Paul made his defence, A.n. rio 
(Acts, xxv.-xxvi,),—Consult Dean Farrar’s monograph, Ihe Jivrods, 


Agrippa, M, Vipsan!us, born in b c. 63, of an obscure 
family, studied with young Octavius (afterwards the emperor Augus- 
tus) at Apollonia in lUyria; and upon the murder of Caesar in 44 
was one of the friends of Octavius, who advised him to proceed im¬ 
mediately to Rome. In the civil wars which followed, and whit h 
terminated in giving Augustus the sovereignty of the Roman worid, 
Agrippa took an active part; and his nailitary abilities contributed 
greatly to that result. He commanded the fleet of Augustus at tht 
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battle of Actium in 31. He was thrice consul, and in his third consul¬ 
ship in 27 he built the Pantheon. In 21 he married Julia, daughter 
of Augustus. He continued to be employed in various military corn- 
mands till his death in b.c. 12. His chief title to fame rests on his 
great Map of the World, which Augustus had engraved on marble and 
set up in Rome, 

Agrippina, i. Daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and of 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, married Germanicus, by whom she 
had 9 children, among whom were the emperor Caligula, and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She was distinguished for her 
virtues and heroism, and shared all the dangers of her husband’s 
campaigns. On his death in a.d. 17 she returned to Italy; but the 
favour with which she was received by the people increased the 
hatred which Tiberius and his mother Livia had long entertained 
towards her. At length in a.d. 30 Tiberius banished her to the 
island of Pandataria, where she died 3 years afterwards, probably 
by voluntary starvation.—2. Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina 
[No. i], and mother of the emperor Nero, was born at Oppidum 
Ubiorum, afterwards called in honour of her Colonia Agrippina, now 
Cologne, [Colonia.] She was beautiful and intelligent, but licen¬ 
tious, cruel, and ambitious. She was first married to Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (a.d. 28), by whom she had a son, afterwards the 
emperor Nero; next to Crispus Passienus; and thirdly to the emperor 
Claudius (49), although she was his niece. In 50 she prevailed upon 
Claudius to adopt her son, to the prejudice of his own son Britan- 
nlcus; and in order to secure the succession for her son, she poisoned 
the emperor in 54. The young emperor soon became tired of the 
ascendancy of his mother, and after making several attempts to 
shake off her authority, he caused her to be assassinated in 59. 

AgrJus, son of Porthaon and Euryte, and father ot Thersites 
. and 5 other sons. 

Ag?Ieus (trisyll. = in Greek ’Ayviev?), a surname of Apollo, 
as the protector of the streets and public places. 

AgI^rium, a town in Sicily on the Cyamosorus, N.W. of 
Centuripae and N.E. of Enna the birthplace of the historian 
Diodorus. 

Ahala, C. ServilIus, magister equitum in b.c. 439 to the 

dictator L. Cincinnatus, when he slew Sp. Maelius in the forum, 
because he refused to appear before the dictator. Ahala was brought 
to trial, and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary exile. 

Ahenobarbus, the name of a distinguished family of the 
Domitia gens. They are said to have obtained the surname of 
Ahenobarbus, i, e, ** Brazen-Beard ” or “Red-Beard,” because the 
Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) announced to one of their ancestors 
the victory of the Romans over the Latins at lake Regillus (b.c. 
496), and, to confirm the truth of what they said, stroked his black 
hair and beard, which immediately became red. i. Cn, Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, consul b.c. 122, conquered the Allobroges in Gaul, at 
« the confluence of the Sulga and Rhodanus.— 2. Cn, Domitius Ahe¬ 
nobarbus, tribune of the plebs, 104, brought forward the law (Le.x 
Domitia), by which the election of the priests was transferred from 
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the collegia to the people. The people aiterwards elected him 
Pontifex Msiximus aut of gratitude.—3* L. Domitius Ahknobarbo^ 
married Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and was a staunch 
courageous supporter >oi the aristocratical party. On the breaking? 
out of the civil war in 49 he threw himself into Corfinium, but was 
compelled by his own troops to surrender to Caesar. He next 
to »Massilia, and, after the surrender of that town, repaired to 
Pompey I'n' Greece: he fell in the battle of Pharsalia (d|8), where ne 
commanded the left wing, and, according to Cicero’s assertion in tne 
Wcond Philippic, by the h^nd of Antony.—4. Cn. Domitius Ahemo** 
BARBUS, son of No. 3, was taken with his father at Corfinium ( 49 )» 
was present at the battle of Pharsalija (48), and returned to Italy jri 
46, when he was pardoned by Caesar. He accompanied Antony in 
his campaign against the Parthians in 36. He was consul in 33# 
ard deserted to Augustus shortly before the battle of Actium.—^5. 
Domittus .AitbvobarbUs, consul a.d. 32, married Agrippina, daughter 
of Gerir.anicus, and was father of the emperor Nero. [Agrippina.] 
Aides or Ajdoneus. [Hades.] 

Aius ‘LocOfhis or LoqUens, a Romati divinity. A short 
time before the Gauls took Rome (b.c. 390) a voice was heard at 
Rome during fhe silence of night, announcing that the Gauls were 
approathing. ‘ 


i oAjAX, called Aias by the Greeks. i. Son of Telamon, 
kang> 4 f jSalamis, and grandson of Aeacus. Homer calls him Ajax 
%he‘^elpmonian, Ajax'the Great, or simply Ajax; whereas the other 
Afax,» Sion of Oileus, is always distinguished from the former by 
tsorae. ephfeet* He sailed against Troy in 12 ships, and is repre¬ 
sented in the Iliad as second only to Achilles in bravery. In the 
contest for the armour of Achilles he was conquered by Ulysses, 
and this, says Homer,’ was the cause of his death. Later poets 
relate that his defeat by^ Ulysses threw; him into, an awful state of 
madne^ that'fete Jriished^ftouttent'and Slaughtered the sheep 
of the Greek army, fancying enemies; and that at 

•{eiigt|if he pyt an Ajax of Sophocles.— 

2, Sqn pf Oilers, king ip^ the, Locrtans, also called the lesser Ajax, 
sailed against Troy in 40 ships. 'He is described as small of stature, 
but skilled in throwing the spear, and, next to Achilles, the most 
Bwtft-^OQted among the Greeks, On his return’from Troy his vessel 
was< wrecked^; he hintself got safe upon arock'through the assistance 
of Poseidon ; but as he-hoasted that he'would escape in defiance of 
the immortal^, ■ Bo^dofa split the rock with his trident, and Ajax 
ysffk swallqi^ed up ,biy .thcf .sea.. This is. the account of Homer. Virgril 
felts excited against Jbim» becausie, 

1^ thp uj^tMof casture^f Tcoy, he violated Cassandra in the 
^f f&!e,gbd^les#.J IJ^ee^Fig., 4,) ... 

a ^^wing” in battle; . 

inCksding ’abont 300‘men.' 

" a pijb^eft^s^plhce; bxtt tee’*of! 


Specially, tbie 
‘^^Orrtrpt 
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' AlalcomEnae, an ancient town ot Boeotia, E. of Coronea 

iwith a temple of Athena. 

Alani, a great Asiatic people, included under the general 
name of Scythians. They are first found about the E. part of the 
Caucasus, in the country called Albania, which appears to be only 
another form of the same name. At a later time they pressed into 
^Europe, as far as the banks of the Lower Danube, where, towards 
the end of the sth century, they were routed by the Huns, who then 
^ompelled them to^ become their allies. In A.n. 406, some of the 
Alani took part with the Vandals in their irruption into Gaul and 
Spain, where they gradually disappear from history. 

AlXrtcus, in German AUric (t\e. “All-rich’'), king of the 
Visigoths, who took and plundered Rome, 24th of August, a.d. 410. 
He died shortly afterwards at Consentia in Bruttium.—See Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall. 

Alba. i. Longa, the most ancient town in Latium, is said 
to have been built by Ascanius, son of Aeneas, and to have founded 
p.ome. It was called Longa, from its stretching in a long line down 
the Alban Mount towards the Alban Lake. It was destroyed by 
Tullus Hostilius, and was never rebuilt; its inhabitants were removed 
to Rome. ^ At a later time the surrounding country was studded with 
the splendid villas of the Roman aristocracy and emperors (Pompey's, 
Domitian's, &c,), each of which was called Alhamim. —3. Pompbia, 
^ town in Liguria, colonised by Pompeius Magnus, the birthplace 
pf the emperor Pertinax. 

Alba SilvIus, one of the mythical kings of Alba, son of 

Latinus, reigned 39 years. 

; AlbAnIa (in the S.E. part of Georgia), a country of Asia on 
the, W. side of the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus and 
Araxes on the S. to M. Cerani us (the E. part of the Caucasus) on the 
N., and bounded on the W. by Iberia. It was a fertile plain, abound¬ 
ing in pasture and vineyards; but the inhabitants were fierce and 
warlike. They were a Scythian tribe, identical with the Alani. The 
Romans first became acquainted with them at the time of the 
Mithridatic war, when they encountered Pompey with a large army. 

AlbAnus Lacus, a small lake about 5 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, W. of the Mons Albanus between Bovillae and Alba Longa, is 
the crater of an extinct volcano* and is many hundred feet ck’ep. 
The emissarium " which the Romans bored through the solid rpck 
during the siege of Veil, in order to carry off the superfluous water 
of the lake. Is extant at the present day. 

AlbAnus Mons, was, in its narrower signification, the 
mountain in Latium on whose declivity the town of Alba Longa was 
situated. It was the sacred mountain of the Latins, on which the 
religious festivals of the Latin League were celebrated (Feriae 
Lattnae), and on its highest summit was the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, to which the Roman generals ascended Ih triumph, when 
this honour was denied them in Rome. 

AlbInSvAnus, C. TIdo, a friend of Ovid, who addresses to 

him one of his Epistles from Pontus* 
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" -A^bus, PostOmIus, the name of a patrician 

«^es of the‘”s®4trf''’' “embers of which held the highest 

downfall T'k from the commencement of the republic to its 
downfall. The founder of the family was dictator b c aoS wh.„ 
he ronquered the Latins in the great battle near lake RegillL’. 

was governor of Britain at the death of 

Severus made secure his neutrality, Septirnius 

?®r? *“"* Caesar; but after Severus had defeated his rival's 

betwt'Slhem®arr «g“nst Albinus. A great battle was fouS 

was defeated and *kilkd.”““ 

of Britannia, the white land, from its 

white cliffs opposite the coast of Gaul. 

easterlv\iwf'il;a°R® ‘ k® ™ Germany, the most 

asterly which the Romans became acquainted with. 

Alb^la, an ancient name of the river Tiber. 

AlbGnSa or AlbOna, a prophetic nymph or Sybil, to whom 

with his brother AntimenidM Ph ’ 

hand. He attSiptfed bHorw o^ arm. ^ the upper 

his attempts were frustrated bv hi. in ® his country; but all 

had been cho^rby Ae ^ who 

of resisting him tmd the other exfles ^The evtanp^ f 
poen?.s, and the excellent imitations of ‘ fragments of his 

stand something of their character ® “0<fer-' 

highest praise Ire his^warliteod Klch he t^^d ‘S® 

S 1^:."°'’'*" ^‘®®®“® - ^ havetvIlt^^te^eTkSot* 

5th^^B®5"’ ^ i 

wi^wS, ml dLghtirorM ol^tained as his 

ronian lion, arid succeeded his fathSln-Iaw ^as**^n? rf 

He restored the walls of Mee-ara whirh ^ ^ ¥|&gara. 

-Wcathae by the poets. In^^Oifs work he wM“ssi«Tr®®A®®n®‘‘ 

The stone upon which the god used to olar^ hi. f Apollo. 

at work, was believed, evel in line times to 

when struck, similar to that o°a lyre. ’ * ^ “ sound, 

Alcesti^ wife of Admetus. [Admetus.l 

AtclBfADSs, son of Clinias and Dmomache, was bom at 
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Ath)'n> aboul u.c. 450, and on the death of his father in 447 was 
brui4^(it up by his relation Pericles. He possessed a beautiful person, 
transyfiident abilities, and j^rcat wealth. Uis youth was disgraced 
by his amours and debaucheries, and Socrates, who saw his vast 
capabilities, attempted to win him to the paths of virtue, but in vain. 

I heir itUittiaiy was stien^^thened by mutual services. At the battle 
of iotidaea (432) his life was saved by Socrates, and at that of 
Oeliuiu he saved the life of Socrates. After the death of Cleon 
(422) he became one of the leading politicians, and the head of the 
war p'Jf^y in opposition to Nicias. In 415 he was appointed, along 
with Kicias and lamiathus, as commander of the expedition to Sicily. 
While the preparations for the expedition were going on, there 
occurred the rny^tenous mutilation of the busts of the Hermae, 
whiih the popular fears connected with an attempt to overthrow the 
Athenian coiistitmion. Alcibiades was charged with being the ring¬ 
leader in this attempt. He demanded an investigation before he set 
sail, but this his eiuMuies would not grant; but he had not been 
lung in Sicily befi»r<; he was recalled to stand his trial. On his 
return homevvards he managed to escape at Thurii, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Sparta, wh<‘re he acted as the avowed enemy of his country, 
‘rbc machinations of his enemy Agis 11 . induced him to abandon 
the Spartans and take refuge with Tissaphernes {412), whose favour 
be feuon gained. Through his influence Tissaphernes deserted the 
Spartans and professed his willingness to assist the Athenians, who 
uccrmliiigly la^called Alcibiades from banishment in 4n. He did not 
imme«lia{eiy return to Athens, but remained abroad for the next 4 
years, during which the Athenians under his command gained the 
victories t»f t!ynnssoma, Abydos, and Cyzicus, and got possession of 
Chalceilnn and f^yasantium. In 407 he returned to Athens, where he 
was civt‘d with great enthusiasm, and was appointed commandet- 
in-chief of all the land and sea forces. But the defeat at Notium, 
occnsionetl during his absence by the imprudence of his lieutenant, 
AnlicH'hus, furnislu'd his enemies with a handle against him, and he 
was superseded in his command (406). He now went into voluntary 
exile to his hirtificd domain at Hisanthe in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
After the fall id Athens (404) hi‘ took refuge with Pharnabazus. He 
was about to proceeil to the court of Artaxerxes, when one night his 
htnise w;i» surrounded by a band of armed men, and set on fire. 
Ilf rusbed out sword in hand, but fell pierced with arrows (404). (See 
Pig, fi.) 

Abcfinss, a name of Hercules, as the grandson of Alcaeus* 
wife of Aeson, and mother of Jason. 

AtcTN 5 us, son of Nausithous, and grandson of Poseidon, 
Is celebrated in the Odyssey as the happy ruler of the Phaeacians in 
tlie tstand of Schi*ria. 

Ai.ciiui»On, the most dixlingiu.sht;d of the Greek epistolary 
writers, was perhaps a cuntemporary of Lucian, about a.o* x8o. The 
letters (113 in number) arc written by fictitious personages, and the 
langunge U distinguished by its purity and elegance. 

ALClTH^f:, daughter of Minyas, changed, together with her 
sisters, Into bat-n, for rcfiming to join the other women of Boeotla in 
the worship of l)H)nysus, 
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Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, and brotiier 
of _ An^hilGcbus. Alcmaeon took part in the expedition of 
Epiffoni agair.st Thebes, and on his return home he slew his motlier 
according ‘to the injunction of his father. [Amphiaraus.] For tHisf 
deed'he became mad, and was’haunted by the Erinnyes. He went 
to Phe^eus in Psophis, and being purified by the latter, he married 
his daughter Arsino or Alphesiboea, to whom he gave the necklace 
and peplus of Harmonia. But as the land of this country ceased to 
bedr on account of its harbouring a matricide, he left Psophis and 
repaired to the country at the mouth of the river Achelous. The g'od 
Achelous gave Mm his daughter Callirrhog in marriage. Callirrtioe 
wishing to possess the necklace and peplus (or rohe) of Harmonia, 
Alcrilaedn went to Psophis and obtained them from Phegeus, under 
the pretext of dedicating them at Delphi; but when Phegeus heard 
that the treasures were fetched for Callirrhoe, he caused his sons to 
murder Alcmaeon. 


Alcmaeonidae, a noble family at Athens, who were driven 
Au^ of Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, and settled at Athens. In 
conseqiience of the way in which MegacU.s, one of the family treated 
the insurgents under Cylon (b.c. 612;, they brought upon themselves 
the guilt of sacrilege, and were in consequence banished from 
Aftheps, ^bout 595. About 560 th^ returned from exile, but weve 
ag^n expelled by, Pisistratus. In 548 they contracted with tHe 
Amphictyonic council to rebuild the temple of Delphi, and obtained 
great popularity throughout Greece by executing the work in a style 
of. magnificence which much exceeded their engagement. On tJtxe 
of Hippias in 510 they were again restored to Athens, 
joined the popular party, and Clisthenes, who was at th^t 
We. the-head of the family, gave a new constitution to Athens- 

[VPS)TPBN£S.] I < 1 

• ApcMANi chief Lyric ,pact of Sparta, by bijrthi^ bydian of 

Sardis', wa« bro’^bt to Laconia as a slave, ■'whlfB^'v^fy»\©i|h:fewa.nd 
was ’emancipatga ''’by’hrs Master, who- discovg!r^^^.fels.^'.gehi 5 S’"‘Me 
probably" flourished about’a.c, 631. AlomanMs some to have 

^fen tbe*^investor of• erotic poetry.' His dialect ^as-, in the main. 
Dortc. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


oj: AEoilNii, daughter of 'Elbctryon, king of 
Mycenae, promised to marry Amphitryon, "provided he avenged the 

slaiij,by the sons of Pterelaus. 
AmpMfcryon undertook' fBe-tade^ but'durirtg his ab^ce Zeus iir the 
dis^ise of Aiwjiepe, .^di^ireteiidiijg to’be -her 



-m a s; 

s*^ac| bT|t ,^jthet 

h|rdt> 

at sea. 
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Ai.cfoNKUS, son of Uranus and Gaea, the mightiest of the 

Oi.irUs. Slain by iiorculuss. 

AlcV5n!um Mark, the E. part of the Corinthian Gulf. 

ALf:A, a town in Arcadia, S. of the Stymphalean lake. 
Atluaui wats warsliipped undur the name of Alea in this place and in 
Tt*gfa. 

AidccTo, one of the Furies. [Euinenidcs,] 

Arkmanni (from the German alk Manner^ all men), a con- 
fKluracy of Cierman tribes, between the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Main. They first came into contact with the Romans in the reign 
ot Caracalla, who assumed the surname of Alernannicus on account 
of a pretended victory over them (a.d. 214). After this time they 
continually invadf d the Roman dominions, and in the fifth century 
were in possession of Alsace and of Cerman Switzerland, 

ALiiuU or Alalia, one of the chief cities of Corsica, on the 
E, of the island, hmnded by the Phocaeans a.c. 504, and made a 
Roman colony by Sulla- 

AlivsTa, an ancient town in Gallia Lugdunensis. It was 

taken and destroyed by Caesar, in a.c, 52, after a memorable siege. 

Ai.kuas, a descendant of Hercules, was the ruler of Larissa 
in Thossaly, and the reputed founder of the celebrated family of the 
Aleuadiie. In the invasion of iirecce by Xerxes («.c, 4^0) the 
Ahmadae espoused the cause of the Persians, and the family con¬ 
tinued to be the predominant one in Thessaly for a long time after¬ 
wards. 

Alexander, the usual name of Paris in the I/mdn 
Alexanokr Skv£rus. [Severus.] 

Alkkandkr. L qf Epirus* i. Son of Neoptolemu.s 

and brother of Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great j was 
matle king of Epirus by Philip, «.c. 336, In 332 Alexander crossed 
over into Italy, to aid the 1‘arentines against the Lucanians and 
Uruttii. He was defeaM‘d and slain in battle in 326, near Pandosia, 
on the banks of the Aclieron in Southern Ualy.—»2. Son of Pyrrhus 
and Lannssa, Hucc<*<‘ded his father in 372. 

H. ivmg5 of Maa^donki, 1. .Son of Amyntas 1 ., succeeded his 
father about ».c. 505, was obliged to submit to the Peraians, and 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (»,c 480}, He was 
secretly inclined to the cuuse of the Greeks. He died about ^55, 
and was succeeded by Perdiccua IL—a. Son of Amyntan U., whom 
he succeeded, reigned 3<J9«*3b7.—‘S* Hurnamod the GwiiAT, son of 
Philip 11 . and Olvmpias, was born ut Pella, ».c. 35(u He was 
educated by Aristtifle, who acquired a great inOuenco over his mind 
and ihiiracter. He iiriit distinguished himself ut the buttUi of Chae* 
ron^a b3^)» where the victory was mainly owing to his impetuosity 
and courug«*. On tlm murder of Philip (33O) he ascended the throne, 
«t the ago of so, and found himself surrounded by enemiea on every 
hide. He first put down rebellion in hi« own king'hmi, and tlum 
rapidly marked into Greoee. His unexpected activity uvcrawid aU 
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oppositioa; Thebes, which had been most active against him, ^ub* 
mitted when he appeared at its gates; and the assembled Grcel«^ 
the Isthmus of Corinth elected him to the command against Persia^ 
He now directed his arms against the barbarians of the north, 
crossed the Danube (335). A report of his death having re£ich^ 
Greece, the Thebans once more took up arms. But a terrible pun 3 ^* 
ment awaited them. He took Thebes by assault, destroyed all ina 
buildings, with the exception of the house of Pindar, killed most 01 
the inhabitants, and sold the rest as slaves. Alexander now 
pared for his great expedition against Persia. In the springT 
334 he crossed the Hellespont, with about 35,000 men. Of 
30,000 were foot and 5,000 horsey and of the former only 12,000 
were Macedonians, Alexander’s first engagement with the Persians 
was on the river Granicus in Mysia (May, 334), where they 
entirely defeated by him. In the following year (333) he collected! 
his army at Gordium in Phrygia, where he cut or untied the cele-i 
brated Gordian knot, which, it was said, was to be loosened only by 
the conqueror of Asia. From thence he marched to Issus, on the 
confines of Syria, where he gained a great victory over Darius, 

Persian king. Darius himself escaped; but his mother, wife, and 
children fell into the- hands of Alexander, who treated them with the i 
utmost delicacy and respect. Alexander now directed his arme 
against the cities of Phoenicia, most of which submitted; but Xyre 
was not taken till the middle of 332, after an obstinate defence of 
7 months. He next marched into Egypt, which willingly submitted 
to him. At the beginning of 331 he founded at the mouth of the 
Hile the city of Alexandria, and about the same time visited the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was saluted 
by the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon. In the spring of the 
same year (331) he set out against’ Darius, who had collected anotlxer 
army. He crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, and at length met 
with the iranaense hosts of Darius, said to have amounted to more 
than a million of men, in the plains of Guagamela. The battle w^as 
fought in the month of October, 331, and ended in the complete 
defeat of the Persians. Alexander was now the conqueror of Asla» 
and began to adopt Persian habits and customs, by which he con¬ 
ciliated the affections of his new subjects. From Arbela he marched 
to Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, all of which surrendered to him# 
He is said to have set Ifi^e to the palace of Persepolis, and, accord 
to some accounts, in the revelry of a banquet, at the instigation 
Thais, an Athenian courtesan. At the beginning of 330 Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, in pursuit of Darius, whom he 
followed into Parthia, where the unfortunate king was murdered t>y 
Bessus, satrap of Bactria. In 329 Alexander crossed the mountsin» 
of the Paropamisus (the Hindoo Koosh), and marched into Bactria 
against Bessus, who was betrayed to him, and was put to death* 
During the next 2 years he was chiefly engaged in the conquest of 
Sogdiana. He also crossed the Jaxartes (the Sir), and’ defeated 
sciveral Scythian tribes-N. of that river. On the conquest of a 
mountain fortress he obtained possession of Roxana, the daughter of 
the Bactrian chief Oxyartses, whom he made his wife. It was abOLXt 
thfs'timc that he killed his friend Clitus in a drunken brawl. He 
had' previously put to death his faithful servant Parmenion, on the 
charge of treason:, In 327 he invaded India, and crossed the Indtia^^ 



probably near the modern Attock. He met with no resistance till 
he reached the Hydaspes, where he was opposed by Porus, an Indian 
king, whom he defeated after a gallant resistance, and took prisoner. 
Alexander restored to him his kingdom, and treated him .with dis¬ 
tinguished honour. He founded a town on the Hydaspcs, called 
Bucephala, in honour of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, after 
carrying him through so many victories. Prom thence he penetrated 
as far as the Hyphasis (Garra). This was the furthest point which 
he reached, for the Macedonians, worn out by long service, and tired 
of thv' war, refused to advance further; and Alexander, notwithstand¬ 
ing hU entreaties and prayers, was obliged to lead them back. He 
rehirned to the Hydaspcs, and then sailed down the river with a 
purtiun of his troops, while the remainder marched along the banks 
in two divisions. He finally reached the Indian ocean about the 
middle of 326. Kearchus was sent with the fleet to sail along the 
coast to the Persian gulf [NkarchusI ; and Alexander marched with 
the rest of his forces through (ledrosia, in which country his army 
sufTcrt‘d greatly from want of water and provisions. He reached 
Susa at the beginning of 325. Here he allowed himself and his 
troops some rest from their labours; and anxious to form his 
European and Asiatic subjects into one people, he assigned Asiastic 
wives to about $0 of his generals. He nimself took a second wife, 
Harsine, the eldest daughter of Darius. Towards the close of the 
year 325, he went to Kebatana, where he lost his great favourite 
ilEfitMvSiiON. Prom Ecbatana he marched to Babylon, which he 
intended to make the capital of his empire, as the best point of com- 
municatitm betwesen his eastern and western dominions. His schemes 
were numt'rous and gigantic; but he was cut off in the midst of 
, them. He was attacked by a fever, which was probably aggravated 
. by the quantity of wine he had drunk at a banquet pfiven to his 
principal olVicers, and he died after an illness of ix days, in the month 
of May or June, tt.c. 5*3, at the ago of 32, after a reign of 12 years 
and B months. Pig, 7.) He appointed no one as his successor, 

but Just before his death he gave his ring to Perdiccas. Roxana was 
with child at the time of his death, and afterwards boro a son who 
is known by the name of Alexander Aegus.—Pur an account of the 
successors of Alexander and Greek civilisation in the East cf. Percy 
Gardncr'.s New ChapUrs in Greek History, chap, xv.—4. Aegus, 
son of Alexander the Great and Roxana, was born shortly after the 
death of his father, in ».c. 323, and was acknowledged as the partner 
of Philip Affhidaeus in the empire* under the guardianship of Per- 
diccas, Arttipater, and Polyspcrchon, in succession. Alexander and 
his mother Roxana were imprisoned by Cassander, when he obtained 
^ possession of Macedonia in 316, and remained in prison till 3U, 

I when tlicy were put to death by Cassander. 

lU. Kings of Syria.—i. Surnamed Balas, a person of low origin, 
pretended to be the son of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, and reigned in 
Syria n.c. 150-146. He was defeated and dethroned by Demetrius 
If, Nicator.—a. Surnamed ZmiHA or Zabjnas, son of a merchant, 
was mt up by Ptolemy Physcon as a pretender to the throne of Syria, 

*aS. He was defeated by .Antiochus Grypus, by whom he was 
put lo death, 122* 

^ IV. Uiefary.>^t. Of AiOA*, a peripatetic philosopher at Rome in 
the first century after Christ, was tutor to the emperor Nero.—a. The 

C 
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AETOLiANf of Pleuron in Aetolia, a Greek poet, lived in the reign of 
Ptolemaeus rhliadt Iplius (b.c. 285—247), at Alexandria. 3. Ui 

Aphrodisias, in Curia, the most celebrated of the commentators on 
Aristotle, lived about a.d. 200. 

Alexandria, oftener Ia, the name of more than one city 
founded by, or in memory of, Alexander the Great. Of these the 
two most important are:—i. The capital of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, ordered by Alexander to be founded in b.c. 332. 
built on the narrow neck of land between the Lake Marcotis and tne 
Mediterranean, opposite to the I. of Pharos, which was joined to 
the city by an artificial dyke. On this island a great lighthouse 
was built in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (283). Under the 
care of the Ptolemies, as the capital of a great kingdom, and 
manding by its position all the commerce of Europe with the 
Alexandria soon became the most wealthy and splendid city of the 
known world. It was celebrated for its magnificent library, founded 
by the first two Ptolemies. The library suffered severely by fire 
when Julius Caesar was besieged in Alexandria, and was linally 
destroyed by Amrou, the lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in a.d. 651. 
Under the Romans, Alexandria retained its commercial^ and hteraiy 
importance, and became also a chief seat of Christianity and theo¬ 
logical learning. The modern city stands on the dyke uniting the 
island of Pharos to the mainland.—2. A. Troas, also Troas simply, 
on the sea-coast S.W. of Troy, was enlarged b^ Antigonus, hence 
called Antigonia, but afterwards it resumed its first name. It 
flourished greatly, both under the Greeks and the Romans; and, 
both Julius Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing the scat 
of empire in it.—3. A. Ad Issum, a seaport at the entrance of Syria, 
a little S. of Issus.— ^4. In Susiana, aft. Antiociiia, aft, ChaRax 
■Spasini, at the mouth of the Tigris, built by Alexander; dcblro>X‘<l 
%y a flood; restored by Antiochus Epiphanes: birthplace of Dionysius 
.Periegetes and Isidorus Characenus. 

Alexis, one of the most prolific writers of the middle 

/Attic Comedy (4th cent, b.c.), and uncle of Menander. 

Alfenus Varus, a celebrated Roman jurist, who was 

originally a shoemaker or a barber. He is mentioned by Horace. 

AlgIdus Mons, a range of mountains in Latium, extending 
S. from Praeneste to Albanus, cold, but covered with wood, and 
containing good, pasturage. On it was situated the town of Algi- 
dum. It was aii ancient seat of the worship of Diana. From it the 
Aequi usually made their incursions into the Roman territory, 

Alimentps, L. CiNCius, a celebrated Roman annalist, anti- 
.quary, and jurist; was praetor in Sicily, b.c. 209, and wrote several 
works, of which the best known was his Annales, which contained 
an account of the second- Punic war. 

AlIph£ra, a fortified town in Arcadia, situated on a mountain 

on the borders of Elis, S. of the Alpheus. 

Allia, or more correctly Alia, a small river flowing into the 
Tiber about 6 miles from Rome. It is memorable by the defeat of 
sthe Romans by the Gaul's on its banks, July i6th, b.c. 390. Hence 
^ehe dies Alliensis was an unlucky day in the Roman calendar. 





Ai-T^tFAR or Ai.I^ak, a town of Samninm, on the Vulturnus, 
c«l<*bfated for the nmnuf.icture of its large drinUing-cups (Allifana 
pocula). 

AixSnRftoKs, a powerful people of Gaul dwelling between 
the Rhodanus (Rhone) and the Isara (here), as far as the L. Leman- 
niis (Lake of Geneiia)^ n.ii'>viiu(‘ni!y in the modern Dauphin^ and 
Savoy. Thoir chief town was Vii-nna on the Rhone. They were 
conquered^ in b.c. 12by Q. Fabtus Maximus Allobrogicus, and 
made sui>jocts of Rome, hut they bore the yoke unwillingly, and were 
always disposal rchelUon. 

Ai/)Ki;s, sun of the god Poseidon and Canace, married 
Iphimedia, th«‘ daughter of Triops. Ilis wife was beloved by Posei¬ 
don, by whotn she had two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are 
usually called the Ahmlae^ from their reputed father Aloeus. They 
were renowmd for their extraordinary strength and daring spirit. 
At the early age of 0, they tiireaumod the Olympian gods with war, and 
attempted to pile Ossa upon Olympus, and Pelton upon Ossa. They 
! 'would have accomplished their object, says Homer, had they been 
allowed to grow up to the age of manhood; but Apollo destroyed 
I thent before their b<‘ards began to appear. They also put the god 
\ Ares in chains, and k^pi him injprisoned for 13 months. 


i Au'iw {probably from th« C^ldc A16 or A/fi, “a height”). 

I the mountains forming the boundary of northern Italy, which were 
^ distinguished bv the foUt>wing names. Wc enumerate them in order 
' from W. to ll, (i) Au’ttft MAurriWAB, the Maritime or Ligurian 
Mbs from Geruia (Genm)^ where the Apennines begin, run W. as 
far as the river Varus (Vttr), and then N. to M. Vesuhis (Monte Viso), 
one of the highest points of the Alps. (2) At.i’BS Cottiae or Cot- 
tunaEi the Cuitimi Alps (so called from a king Cottius in the time 
of Augustus), front Mmitc* Vise to Mont Cents, contained M. Matrona, 
afterwards called M. Janus or Janua (Mont Cendvre), across which 
Cottius constructed a fitad, which became the chief means of com- 
municatitm bciweett It.dv and Haul. (3) Au’ES Graiab, also Saltus 
C ttAiUE {the name in probably Celtic, and has nothing to do with 
Greece) the Cmim Alps^ from Mont Cenis to the Little St. Bernard 
iudusivV, ctmtained the Jugum Cremonis (ie Crawont) and the 
iCentronlcae Alpcs, app.irmtly the Little St. Bernard and the sur- 
^oueding mountains. *lhc I/nile St. Bernard which is sometimes 
callKi Alpi^ Cram, is probably the pass by which Hannibal crossed 
the Alps: the road over it, which was improved bv Augustus, led to 
Augusta (Aosta) in the territory of the SalassL (4) Alpes Penninae, 
The iVnmwc Alps, from the Great St. Bernard to the Simplon 
imiusivc the higlu'st portion of the chain, including Mont Blanc, 
C r’o,u. and Mont Orvin. The Great St. Bernard was called 
M Pennius. and on mimmit the ir.habit.nnts worshipped a deity, 

whom the RoniBnit calh'd Jupiter Penninu*. The name is probably 
irom the Celtic /><■»•, “ « height.” (g) Alpes Lbpontiorum or 
UiUiua. the or Alps, from the Simplon to the 

£t. Gothard. <«>) Auw Riiabticab. /.'<**• 

iRothard to the Ortelfr by the pass of the Stelvio. M. Aduta is 
hsualty fupposedi to be the St. Gothard. (7) Ai>es 1 ridbntinak._ the 
bountiSdns of touthern Tyrol, in which the Athgsis (Adige) rises. 


I 



with the pass of the Brenner. (8) Alpes Noricae, the ^onc Alps, 
N.E. of the Tridentine Alps, comprising the mountains m the neigh- 
bourhood of Salzburg. (9) Alpes Carnicae, the Carmc Alps E. of 
the Tricfentine, and S. of the Isoric, to Mount Terglu. ( 10 ) Alpes 
JuuAE the Julian Alps, from Mount Terglu to the commencement of 
the Illyrian or Dalmatian mountains, which are known by the name 
of the Alpes Dalmaticae, further north by the name of the Alpes 
Pannonicae. The Alpes Juliae were so called because Julius Caesar 
or Augustus constructed roads across them: they are also called 


Alpes Venetae, 

AlphIsTboea, daughter of Phegeus, and wife of Alcmaeon. 


See Alcmaeon. 

Alpheus, the chief river of Peloponnesus, rising in the, 
S E. of Arcadia, flowing through Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
Olympia, and falling into the Ionian Sea. In some parts of its course 
the river flows under ground; and this subterranean descent gave 
rise to the story about the river-god Alpheus and the nymph Arethusa. 
The latter, pursued by Alpheus, was changed by Artemis into the 
fountain of Arethusa in the island of Ortygia at Syracuse, but the 
god continued to pursue her under the sea, and attempted to mingle 
his stream with the fountain in Ortygia. 


AlsYxjim, one of the most ancient Etruscan towns on the 
coast near Caere, and a Roman colony after the first Punic war. 


Althaea, daughter of Thestius, wife of Oeneus, and mother 
of Meleager, upon whose death she killed herself. 

AltInum, a wealthy town of the Veneti in the N. of Italy; 
at the mouth of the river Silis, and the chief emporium for all the 
goods which were sent from southern Italy to the countries of the 
north. ^ , 

Altis, the sacred grove, near Olympia, wliere ttie games 

were held* 


Albs or HALUS,’a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at the 

^reinity of M., Othrys. 

.Al^ ATTES, * king ’ of Lydia, b.c. 617-560, succeeded his 
f^her Sadyattes, and was himself succeeded by his son Croesus. The 
torri) of Alyattes, N. of Sardis, near the lake Gygaea, which con-* 
sfetbd of a large mound of earth, raised upon a foundation of great 
fi^nes, ^ill esus^s. .It is nearly a mile in circumference'. 

AlyzIa .or Alyzea, a town in Acarnania near the se£| 
opposite L^ucas, with a h.arbour an4 a temple both sacred 
Hercules. j , 


Amalth£a, the nurse of the infknt Zeus in Crete, wa4 
fording to some traditions the goat which stlclde4 Zeus, and waf, 
regarded by being 'placed',among the stars. Ac^o^ding to others^ 
Am^thea was a nyhiph,. who fed Zeus ’With^th4 milk of a goat, 
whfen this goat broke off; one of her hoilis, Amaitbea filled it with 
fresh herbs and gave'it.th Zeus, who placed it among the stars.^ 
Acdbrihng to other accoun’ts Zeus himself broke off one of th^ hornsi 
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of thf» proi^t» and endowed it with the wonderful power of becoming 
fillet! with whatever the possessor might wish. Hence this horn was 
cointtictnly called the horn of plenty or cornucopia: aad it was used 
in later limes as the symbol of plenty in general. 

AMAi/nif^UM or AmalthSa, a villa of Atticus in Epirus, 
perhaps originally a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, which Atticus 
converted into a beautiful summer retreat. Cicero, in imitation, 
construdeti a similar retreat on his estate at Arpinum. 

Am.vnus, a branch of Mt Taurus, which runs from the head 
of the (iulf of Issus N.E. to the principal chain, dividing Syria from 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, Its inhabitants were wild banditti. 

Amakpi or Mariu, a powerful, warlike, and predatory tribe 
who dwelt on the S. shore of the Caspian sea. 

AmXrynthus, a town in Euboea 7 stadia from Eretria, with 
a celebrated temple of Artemis, who was hence called Amarynihia or 


Amasknus ^ small river in Latium, which, , after being 
joined by the Uft-ns, falls into the sea between Circeii and Tcrracina, 
though the greater part of its waters are lost in the Pontine marshes. 

AmAsIa, the capital of the kings of Pontus. It was the 

birthplace of Mithridates the Great and of the geographer Strabo. 

Amasis, king of Kgypt, b.c. 570-536. During his long 
ri'itin in n prosperous condition; and the Greeks were 

(iroufilit into imu-h closer intercourse with the Egyptians than had 
fnisteil prcviotisiy. 

A.MASIKIS. t. Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes I. 
i .-a. Also calii'd Amastrinb, niece ol Darius, the last king of Persia.— 
3, A city on the cuast ol I’aphlagonia. 

' A.MATA, wife of king Latinus and mother of I.avinia, 
nrmo'sed l.iivitiia bciiig given in marriage to Aeneas, because she had 
« already prSd her to Turnus. When she heard that Turnus had 
t fallen in battle, h\w hanged herself. 

li AmAthCjk, an ancient town on the S. coast of Cyprus, with a 
reU-brated temple of Aphrodite, who was hence called Amathiisla. 
There were vopper-mines in the neighbourhood of the town. 

AmAx^nks and AMA26NIOES (a Greek word « breastless), a 
mvthkai race of warlike females, are said to have come from the 
t'aucasus. and to have settled in Asia Minor. They were governed 
hv a queen, and the female children had their right breasts cut o0 
thnt ilmv mlaht use the bow with more ease. They constantly occur 
in*Cir<‘<*k mythology and In ancient works of art. [Hercules.] In 

he reign o? ThcKl.. they inv.ded Attica. Towards the end of the 
Trujnn wnr, they cam*, under their queen Penthesuea, to the assist- 
ant e of Priam; out she was killed by Achilles. (See Fig. 8 .) 

Ambarvaua, an Italian festival of blessing the crops. 

' AMufftRix, a chief of the Eburones in Gaul, who cut to 
ipieces the Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta, b.c. 54. 
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Ambitus, in Rome, the candidature for a public office. 
Ambracia (Arfa), a town on the left bank of the Arachth^Lis* 

N. of the Ambracian gulf, was originally included in Acarnania, 
aft^wards in Epirus. It was colonised by the Corinthians 
J.c. ^0, Pyrrhus made it the capital of his kingdom, and 
ij: with public buildings and statues. At a later time it joined 
Aetolian League, was taken by the Romans in b.c, 189, and stripp^^ 
of its works of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted to the oevtf 
city of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus after the battle of Activim, 
B,C. 31. 

Ambracius Sinus (G. of Arta\ a gulf of the Ionian sea 

between Epirus and Acarnania. 

Ambrones, a Celtic people, who joined the Cimbri and 

Teutoni^ in their invasion of the Roman dominions, and were defeated 
by Marius near Aquae Sextiae (Aix) in b.c. 102. 

Ambrosia, the food of the gods, as nectar was their drink- 

AMBRtsus or Amphri^sus, a town in Phocis, S. of 

Parnassus. 

AmInaistus, a river in Sicily near Catana, only flovv^ecS 

occasionally. 

^ Am^rU, an ancient town in Umbria, and a municipium, time 
birthplace of Sex. Roscius defended by Cicero, was situated in a 
district rich In vines. 

AMERfSLA, a town in the land of the Sabines, destroyed by 

the Rqmans. 

AmestrXtus, a town in the N. of Sicily not far from the coast. 

AmIba, a city in Sophene (Armenia Majof) on' the upper 

Tigris. ‘ 

AmTsIa or AmTsYus {JBms\ a riv^r in northern Germany v^relJ 

known to the Romans. 

• Am,Isus, a large city on the ©past of Pontiis, on a bay of tli ^ 
Sea,I,called after it. (Amisenus, Sinus). Mithridates enlar€r^<^ 
It, and made it nOne of his ’ res)id,ences. 

; A^Ytejrnum^ one of the ni«ost ancient towns of the Sabines, 
the birthplace of,the historian j 

^ Ammianus MarceliTiS^us, the last of the great RoniH.ti 

historians, by birth a Greek, and a native of Syrian Antioch, served 
among the imperial bodyguards. He attended the >- -- 

in his campai^ against the Persians (A.p. 563). He 
of the Roman empire, of which 18 boo^B are extant, 
period from a.d. 353, to the death of Valens, 378. Hi 
and inflated; but his accuracy, fidelity, and impartiality 

[English translatibm in'Bohn’s Classical Library.] / , , . 

: -an\Egyptian divinity (ArnUn)) whom the Greeks ^ 

Identified with Zeus, -and the Romans with Jupiter. He possessed m\ 


emperor 

wrote a ’hisrorjf 
lemhradng rh#? 
s style is hairsta 
* d*eserve' ^rai 
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celebrated temple and oracle in the oasis of Ammonium (Stwah) in 
the Libyan desert, which was visited by Alexander the Great, who 
was hailed by the obsequious priests as very son of the god. 

Amor, the god of love, had no place in the religion of the 

Romans, who only translate the Greek name Eros into Amor. 

. . . 1-1 
Amorous, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, the birth¬ 
place of Simonides, and under the Roman emperors a place of 
banishment. 

AMrf'-LUsiA, the promontory at the W. end of the African 

coast of the Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar). 

Amphiaraus, son of Oicles and Hypermnestra, a great 

prophet and hero at Argos. By his wife Eriphple, the sister of 

AdraStus, he was the father of Alcmaeon, Amphilochus, Eurydice, 

and Demonassa. He joined Adrastus in the expedition against 

Thtibes, although he foresaw its fata! termination, through the per¬ 
suasions of his wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to persuade her 
husband by the necklace of Harmonia, which Polynices had given 
her. On leaving Argos he enjoined his sons to punish^ their mother 
for his death. During the war against Thebes, Arnphiaraus fought 
bravely, but could not escape his fate. Pursued by Penclymenus, he 
fled towards the river Ismenlus, and the earth swallowed up the pious 
prophet together with his chariot, before he was overtaken by his 
enemy. He was made immortal, and was worshipped as a liero. 
His oracle between Potniae and Thebes, where he was said to have 
I been swallowed up, enjoyed great celebrity for the interpretation of 


' dreams. 

^ AmphicliU, a town in the N. of Fhocis. 

I AmphictV'on, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, believed to 
' have been the founder of the Amphictyonic council. 


AMPHicrvoNic T,»kaguk, in Greece, a famous union pledged 
to observe and enforce certain intertribal principles of right.^ It mcl 
twice each year, and deputies came from all the states involved, 
i The Council lasted into Roman imperial times,—See Bury s History 
of Greecei passim. 

AMPHtb^CHtA, the country of the Amphilochi, an Epirot 
.race, at the H. end of the Ambracian gulf. [Amphilochus.] 

I, son of Amphiaraus and^ Eriphyle, and 

brother of Alcmaeon. He took part in the expedition of the Epigoni 
lagainst assisted his brother in the murder of their mother 

^[Alcmakon], and afterwards fought against Troy. Like his father 
|he was a celebrated seer. He was killed in single combat by Mopsus, 
prho was also a seer- . . , r 

Amph!6n, son of Zeus and Ant\ 6 p^ and twm-brother of 
Zethus. They were born on Mt. CUhaeron, and grew up among the 
ishepherds. Having become acquainted with their origin they^ marched 
fcgainst Thebes, where tycus reigned, the husband of their mother 
^ntiope, who had married Dirce in her stead. They took the city, and 
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P.i."® because they had treated Antiope with great 
S aLrf *^<*eath by tying her to a bull, who ursigged 

JKnshedj and they then threw her body into n 
ountain, which was from this time called the fountain of Dirce. A fter 
^y tod obtoned possession of Thebes, they fortified it by a wall. 

from the god Hermes, on which he 
an^ wia such m^ic skill, that the stones moved of their own 

Amphion afterwards married Niobe, 
A^rin «k 1"" '"®”? ®"'* ‘*f“2hters, all of whom were killed by 

Apollo, Whereupon he put an end to his own life. [Niobe.] 

Macedonia on the eastern bank of 

l™od 2 Strymon flowed alinost 

^nd the town, nearly forming a circle, whence its name Amphi- 

^!t*iwii* T?* oalied Ennea Hodoi, the “ Nine VVa^, ” 

b „ « S: *°''® *'’® Edonians out of the 

a^e N important of the Athenian possessions 

Hence their indignation irten it fell 
irto the hands of Brasidas (424) and of Philip (358). 

1 rnil^^^m’ borders of Phocis, 

ierin« th" the Sacred War declared 

Amphictyons, the town was destroved by 
’hdip. B.C. 338, Imt was afterwards rebuilt. aesrroyeo uy 

^ designed for gladia- 

he most famous of these buildinf s was 

to was the mlther pf Tri^. ’ ®®P®®'““y of *« Mediterranean. 

^ to a war s^amst Ergmus, Idng of the Miflyans. Amphitryon 

ow^on”°hn^’* clay vessel, big-bellied, designed to 

2 ^ r^fs-r 

tfeai^ted « an totrthee to tto C 

AiiFifcw^ of the famous seer Mopsus. 

AirtJtlfos. ptomulos.] 

Laconia on the Eurotas^^ 

I X1I116S o.sL Q| &>arta. It ts said to bavf^ k rm fU*. ..t. j r ^ 
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Aniyclae continued memorable by the festival of the Hyacinthia 
celebrated at the place annually, and by the colossal statue of Apollo,, 
who was hence called Amyclaeus, —2. An ancient town of Latium, 
The inhabitants were said to have deserted it on account of its being: 
infested by serpents; whence Virgil speaks of tacitae Amyclae. 

Am1^cl!i>ks, a name of Hyacinthus, as the son of Amyclas, 

the founder of Amyclae, 

Amicus, son of the god Poseidon, king ot the Bebryces, 
celebrated for his skill in boxing. He used to challenge strangers to 
box with him and slay them; but when the Argonauts came to his 
dominions, rollux killed him in a boxing-match. 

Am^mOnk, one of the 50 daughters of Danaus. The 

fountain of Amymone in Argolis was called after her. 

Amyntas. I. King of Macedonia, reigned from about 
B.c. 540 to 500.—2. King of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of 
IVrdiccas II., reigned 303-360, and obtained the crown by the murder 
of the^ usurper Pausanias. He carefully cultivated the friendship of 
Athens. He left by hi.s wife Purydice 3 sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and the famous Philip, who is hence called by Ovid AmyntlUdes, 

Amyntor, king of the Dolopes, and father of Phoenix, who 
is hence called AmynidrUvs. [Puoknix.] 

AMi?THA 5 N, father of Bias and of the seer Melampus, who 
is hence called Amyihddnlus, 

AnXces or Anacte-S, t.e. “ the Kings,” a name frequently 

given to Castor and Pollux. 

AnXcharsis, a Scythian of princely rank, left his native 

country in pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens, about b.c. 594. 
He became acquainted with Solon, and by his talents^ and acute 
ohs'-rvations, he excited general .admiration. He was killed by his 
brullvT .Saiilius on his return to his native country. The letters which 
go under his name are spurious. 

AnackkOn, a celebrated lyric poet, born about b.c. 550, at 
Tens, an Ionian city in Asia Minor. He removed to Abdera, in 
Thrace, when Teos was taken by the Persians, but he lived chiefly 
at Samos, under the patronage of Polycrates. After the death of 
Polycral^rs, he went to Athens at the invitation of the tyrant Hippar¬ 
chus. He died at the age of 85. Of his poems only a few genuine 
fragments have come down to us; for the “ Odes ” attributed to him 
are spurious. In his poems he celebrates thij praises of love and 
wine. 

ANACT 5 KlfUM, a town in Acarnania. 

ANAGKtA, the chief town of the Hcrnici in Latium, and 
subsequently both a municipium and a Roman colony. In the neigh* 
bourhood Cicero had a beautiful estate, Ana^ninum (sc. praedium). 

Anapus. I. A river in Acarnania, flowing into the 
‘Achelous.—a. A river in Sicily. 

C 2 
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Anas {Gttadiana), one of the chief rivers of Spain, forini*^S 

the! boundary between Lusitania and Baetica, and flowing into 
ocean by two mouths (now only one). 

AnaxIgSras, a celebrated Greek philosopher of the lorii^P 
school, was born at Clazomenae in Ionia, B.c. 500. He gave up 
property to his relations, as he intended to devote his life to 
ends, and went to Athens at the age of 20; here he remained 30 
and became the intimate friend and teacher of Euripides and Perid^®* 
His doctrines gave offence to the religious feelings of the Athenistrvs ; 
and he was accused of impiety, 450. It was only through the 
quencfe of Pericles that he was not put to death; but he was senten<^^^ 
to pay a^ fine and to quit Athens. He retired to Lampsacus, 
he died in 42S, at the age of 7a. He taught that a supreme 
ligence (povs) was the cause of all things.—Consult Burnet, 

Greek Philosophy^ chap. vi. 

AnaxandrIdes, king of Sparta, reigned from about b.c. 3^^ 
to 5^p, Having a barren wife whom he would not divorce, tine 
ephors mad^ hlin take with her a second. By her he had Cleomeoos* 

Anaxarciuts, ii )|jbi r of Abdera, of the school of 
Democritus, X \i. into Asia (b.c. 334). After tine 

death of Alexander (323), Anaxarchus was thrown by shipwreck into 
the power of Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, to whom he had g-iven 
offence, and who had him pounded to death in a stone mortar. 

‘ ANAklRfeTfi, a maiden of Cyprus, treated her lover 
with such haughtiness that he hung himself at her door. She loolce^i 
with indifference at the funeral of the youth, but Venus changed tier 
into a stone statue. 

Anaximander, of Miletus, was born b.c. 61 q, and diod 
547, in his 64lsh year. He was otoe of the earliest philosophers of trine 
Ionian school* a«ia)d the immediate successor of Thales^ ksi.firststouncief- 
As a philosopher, he maintained that'the Infinite{rb llTteipot') was tino 
primary source of all things. 

ANAxfMj£N£s, of Miletus, the third in the series of lonistn 
philosophers; flourished^ about b.c. 544; but as he was the teacher of 
Anaxagoras, b.c. 480, he rriust' have lived to a great age. He con¬ 
sidered air tn be* the first cause of all things.—See Burnet, EctrZy 
GreSk Philo^siopihf, chap. vi. 

Ancaeus. I. Sdn'^of the Arcadian Lycurgus, and fatlmor 
^ Agapenor. He was,^qne of the Argonauts, and was killed by trlne^ 
Calydonian boar.—2. Son of the god Poseidon and Astypalaea, 
one of the Argonauts,' and the helmsman of the ship Argo after tjhie 
death of Tiphys. 

^ AnchIXlS and, -lus.^ i. A town in Thrace, on the Bla.olc 
Seaj on the borders* of Moesia.—2. An ancient city of Cilicia, W. of 
the: Cydnus i^ar #e *c©asi;<said to have-been built by Sardanapalia«- 

AN'cHiks, son'of Capys and lliemis, the daughter of IIus, 
»n 4 king of: Dardanus-on Mount Ida; In beauty he equalled tl^e 
immortal gods, and was beloved by Aphrodite, by whom he became 





the father of Aeneas, who is hence called Anchtsi&des, ^ Having 
boasted of his intercourse with the goddess, he was struck by a flash 
of lightning, which deprived him of his sight. On the capture of 
Troy by the Greeks, Aeneas carried his father on his shoulders from 
the burning city. See the 2nd Aeneid of Virgil. He died soon after 
the arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and was buried on mount Eryx. 

AncIle, a sacred shield, said to have fallen from heaven in 
Numa*s reign. ^ There was a prophecy that the destiny of Rome was 
bound up with it, and, to avoid theft, eleven other similar shields were 
made like it, and their custody entrusted to a college of priests. 

AncOna or Ancon, a town in Picenum on the Adriatic sea, 
lying in a bend of the coast between two promontories, and hence 
called Ancon, or an *‘elbow.^* It was built by the Syracusans in the 
time of the elder Dionysius, b.c. 392. The Romans made it a colony. 
It possessed an excellent harbour, completed by Trajan, and was one 
of the most important seaports of the Adriatic. 

Ancus MARCfus, fourth king of Rome, reigned 24 years, b.c. 
640-616, and is said to have been the son of Numa’s daughter. He 
took many Latin towns, transported the inhabitants to Rome, and gave 
them the Aventine to dwell on: these conquered Latins formed the 
original Plebs, He was succeeded by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Anc^ra, I, A city of Galatia in Asia Minor. When 
Augustus recorded the chief events of his life on bronze tablets at 
Rome, the citizens of Ancyra had a copy made, which was cut on 
marble blocks and placed at Ancyra in a temple dedicated to Augustus 
and Rome. This inscription is still ^jxtant, and called the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum ,—^The student should consult Middleton, Remains 
of Ancient Rome, vol. i. pp. 384-387. 

And6c!d£s, one of the 10 Attic orators, was born at Athens 
in B.c. 467. He belonged to a noble family, and was a supporter of 
the oligarchical party at Athens. In 415 he became involved in the 
charge brought against Alcibiades of having mutilated the Hermae, 
and was thrown into prison ; but he recovered his liberty by denouncing 
the real or pretended perpetrators of the crime. He was four times 
banished from Athens, and after leading a wandering and disreputable 
life, died in exile. Four of his orations have come down to us. 

AndrabmOn, I. Husband of Gorge, daughter of Oeneus, 
king of Calydon in Aetolia, whom he succeeded, and father of Thoas, 
who is hence called Andraemonides. —2. Son of Oxylus, and husband 
of 0 ryope, who was mother of Amphlssus by Apollo. 

Androclus or -CLfis, the slave of a Roihan consul, was 
sentenced to be exposed to the wild beasts in the circus; but a lion, 
which had been let loose upon him, exhibited signs of recognition, 
and began licking him. Upon inquiry it appeared that Androclus had 
run away from his master in Africa; and that having taken refuge in 
a cave, a Hon entered, went up to him, and held out nis paw. Andro*- 
clus e^ttracted a large thorn whi^h had entered it. Henceforth they 
livod together for some time, the lion catering for his benefactor. But 
at last, tired of this savage life, Androclus left the cave, was appre- 



bended by some soldiers, brought to Rome, and condemned to the wild 
beasts. He was pardoned, and presented with the lion, which he used 
to lead about the city. 

AndrogISOs or Andr6g£us, son of Minos and Pasiphae, 
conquered all his opponents in the games of the Panathenaea at 
Athens, and was in consequence slain at the instigation of Aegeus. 
Minos made war on the Athenians to avenge the death of his son, 
and compelled them to send every year to Crete 7 youths and 7 
damsels to be devoured by the Minotaur. From this shameful tribute 
they were delivered by Theseus. 

Alnbromache or Androm^Icha, wife of Hector, by whom* 
she had a son Scamandrius (Astyanax). On the taking of Troy her 
son was hurled from the walls of the city, and she herself fell to the 
share of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, who took her to Epirus. 
She afterwards married Helenas, a brother of Hector, who ruled over 
Chaonia. 

Andromeda or ANDROM^DjE, daughter of Cepheus, king of 
Afthiopia, and Cassiopea. In consequence of “her mother boasting that 
the beauty of her daughter surpassed that of the Nereids, Poseidon 
sent a sea-monstei; to lay waste the country. The oracle of Ammon* 
promised deliverance if Andromeda was given up to the monster; and 
Cepheus was obliged to chain his daughter to a rock. Here she was- 
found and saved by Perseus, who slew the monster and obtained her 
as his wife. She had been previo-usly promised to Phineus, and this 
gaveTise to the famous fight of Phineus and Perseus at the wedding, 
in ’which the former and all his associates were slain. After her 
death, she was placed among the stars.—See the story as told in 
Kingsley’s Heroes. 

AndronIcus Livfus. [Livius.] 

Andros, one pf the islands of thd Cyclades, S.E. of 

Euboea. It was celebrated for its wine, whence the whole island was 
regarded as sacred to Dionysus. : , 

Androtion, an Athenian historian, and pupil of Isocrates. 

or Anglij, a! German people on the left bank of the 
Elbe, who passed over with the Saxons intp Britain, which was called 
after ^ them England. [Saxones.] Some of them appear to have 
settled in Angeln in SchlesWig. 

AnIgrus, a small river^ the Minyeius of Homer, flowing into 
the Ionian sea. Its wafers had a disagreeable smell, in consequence 
it is said, of the Centaurs having washed in them after they had been 
wounded by Hercules. 

. AnKo, a river which, after receiving the brook Digentia 
forms at Tibur beautiful water-falls, and flows into the Tiber, 3 miles 
above Rome. The water of the Anio was conveyed to Rome by two 
Aqueducts, the Anio veins and Anio novus. ^ 

son of Apollo by Crelisa, and priest of Apollo at 
^tos. By Drydpe he had three daughters, to whom Dionysus* gave 
the p6*Wer of producing at will any quantity of wine, corn, and oil,— 
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wiience they were called Oenotr 6 pac. With these necessaries they 
.are said to have supplied the Greeks during the first 9 years of the 
Trojan war. 

A^'tna, daughter of Belus and sister of Dido. After the 
death of the latter she fled from Carthage to Italy, where she was 
kindly received by Aeneas Here she excited the Jealousy of Lavinia, 
and being warned in a dream by Dido, she fled and threw herself into 
the river Numicius. Henceforth she was worshipped as the nymph 
of that river under the name of Anna Perenna. 

Annales, year-books, a record of important events at Rome. 

Annius Milo. [Milo.] 

Antaeus, son of Poseidon and Ge (Earth), a mighty giant, 
whose strength was invincible so long as he remained in contact with 
his mother earth. Hercules discovered the source of his strength, 
lifted him from the earth, and crushed him in the air. 

AntalcTdas, a Spartan, son of Leon, is chiefly known by the 
celebrated treaty concluded with Persia in b.c. 387, usually called the 
Peace of Antalcidas since it was the fruit of his diplomacy. Accord¬ 
ing to this treaty all the Greek cities in Asia Minor were to belong to 
the Persian king: the Athenians were allowed to retain only Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros j and all the ■ other Greek cities were to be 
independent. 

Ant£nor, a Trojan, son of Aesvetes and Cleomestra, and 
husband of Theano. He was one of the wisest among the elders at 
Troy; he received Menelaus and Ulysses into his house when they 
came to Troy as ambassadors: and ne advised his fellow-citizens to 
restore Helen to Menelaus. On the capture of Troy, Antenor was 
spared by the Greeks. His history after this event is told differently. 
Some relate that he went with the Heneti to the western coast of the 
Adriatic, where he founded Patavium. His sons and descendants were 
called AntdnSrUae, 

AntEros, brother of Eros, the god of love. 

AnthedOn, a town of Boeotia with a harbour, on the coast 
of the Euboean sea, said to have derived its name from Anthedon, son 
of Glaucus, who was here changed into a god. 

Anthesteria, a feast at Athens, in honour , of Dionysus, the 
wine-god. 

AnticlEa, daughter of Autolycus, wife of Laertes, and 
mother of Ulysses, died of grief at the long absence of her son. It is 
said that before marrying LaSrtes, she lived on intimate terms with 
Sisyphus j whence Ulysses is sometimes called a son of Sisyphus. 

AntIcI^ra, a town in Thessaly, on the Spercheus, not far 
from its mouth. The town was celebrated for hellebore, the chief remedy 
in antiquity for madness; hence the proverb Nofvigit Anticyram (»let 
him sail to Anticyra), when a person acted senselessly. 

ANrio^Nfi, daughter of Oedipus by his mother Jocaste, and 

sister of Ismene and ol Eteocles and Polynices. In the tragic story <f 
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Oedipusu Antigone appears as a noble maiden, with a truly heroic 
attathmenti to her father and brothers. When Oedipus had put out 
his eyes, and was obliged to quit Thebes, he was accompanied by 
Antigone, who remained with him till he died in 
returned to 'Ihebes. After her two brothers had killed e^h other in 
bdttle, and Creon, the king of Thebes, would not allow Polynices to 
be buried, Antigone alone defied the tyrant, and buried the body of her 
brother. Creon thereupon ordered her to be shut up m a subterraneous 
cave, where she killed herself. Her lover Haemon, the son of Creon, 
killed himself by her side.—See the play of Sophocles, The Antigone. 

AntIgSnEa and -Ia. i. A town in Epirus (Illyricum), at the 
junction of a tributary with the Aous, and near a narrow pass of the 
Acroceraunian mountains.—2. A town on the Orontes in Syria, founded 
bv Antigonus as the capital of his empire (b.c. 306), but most ot its 
inhabitants were transferred by Seleucus to Antiochu, which was 
biiilt in its neighbourhood. ^ 

Anthology {Anikoldg^a)^ a collection of short poems (in 
Greek) by various writers.—See Mackail, Introduction to Ws Select 
Poems from the Greek Anthology (2nd edit.); Symonds, The Greek 
Poets, vol. u. chap. xxii. 

ANTfodNUS* I. King of Asia, surnamed the One-eyed, son 
of Philip of Elymiotis, and father of Demetrius Poliorcetes by Stra- 
tonicb. He was one of the generals of Alexander the Great, and in the 
division of the empire after the death of the latter (B.a 323), he 
received the provinces of the Greater Phrygia, Lycia,^ and Pam,phyUa. 
On the death of the regent.Antipater in 319, he aspired to the sove¬ 
reignty of Asia. In 31^, he defeated and put Eumenes to death, after 
a struggle of nearly 3 years. He afterwards carried on war, with 
varviris success, against Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysi- 
machus. After the defeat of Ptolemy’s fleet in 306, Antigonus assL-sred 
the title of king, and his example was followed by Ptolemy, L}si- 
machus, and Seleucus. Antigonus and his son Demetrius were at 
length defeated'by Lvsimachus at the decisive battle of Ipsus m 
Phrygia, in 301. Antigonus fell in the battle in the 8is| year of his 
age.—2. Gonatas, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes; and gr^dson of the 
wecediag. He assumed the title of king pf Macedonia after his 
fathcr^s death in Asia in 283, but he did net obtf'*.' possession of the 
throne till 277. He was driven out of his k-igcom by Pyrrhus of 
Eoirus in 275, but recovered it ih the following year. He died in 
239. He was sucreecVd by’ Demietrhis II.' His surname Gonatas is 
usually derived from Gonnos or Gonni in Thessaly; but some think 
that Gonatas is a Macedonian word, signifying an iron plate protecting 
the knee.—3. Doson (so called because he was always about to give 
but never did), son of Demetrius of Cyren$, and grandson of Deme¬ 
trius Polidrcete?. On' the death of Demetrius H. m 22^, he was left 
guardian of his son Philip, but he married the widow of Demetrius, 
ahd became king of Macedonia himself. ^ He supported Aratus and the 
Achheari Ceague against Cleomenes, king of Sparta, whom he de¬ 
feated St^^Selfasia in aai, and took Sparta. He died in 220. 

AntMbanus, a mountain on the corifines of Palestine, 
phdeiifi^’, and Syria; parallel to LibanUs; which it exceeds in height, 
its hipest summit is M. Hermon. 
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AN’riL^cHUS, sori of Nestor, accompanied his father to Tro7, 
and distinguished hinriself by his bravery. He was slain before Troy 
by Meninon the Ethiopian. 

Ant!m:achus, a Greek epic and elegiac poet, flourished 
towards the end of tho Peloponnesian war; his chief work was an epic 
poem called Thebais, nis works exist only in fragments. 

Aktik6Sp6lis, a splendid city, built by Hadrian, in memory 

of his favourite A-Ntikous, on the E. bank of the Nile. 

ANriNOUS. I. One of the suitors of Penelope; slain by 
Ulysses. —a- A youth of extraordinary beauty, born at Claudiopolis in 
Bithynia, favourite of the emperor Hadrian, and his com¬ 

panion in all his journeys. He was drowned in the Nile, a.d. 122. 
The grief of the ernperor knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous 
amongst the gods, caused a temple to be erected to him at MCantinea, 
and founded the city of Antinoopolis in honour of him. 

AnttiochI A and -1 :a. The capital of the Greek kingdom of 
Syria, and long the chief city of Asia, stood on the left bank of the 
Orontes, about 20 miles from the sea, in a beautiful valley. It was 
built by Seleucus Nicator, about b.c. 300, who called it Antiochia in 
honour of his father Antiochus, and peopled if chiefly from the neigh¬ 
bouring city of An-tigomxa. It was one of the earliest strongholds of 
the Christian faith ; the first place where the Christian name was used 
(Acts xi. 26); and the see of one of the four chief bishops, who were 
called Patriarchs-—2. A. Ad Maeandrum, a city of Caria, on the 
Mtaeander, built by Antiochus 1 . Soter on the site of the old city of 
Pythopolis.—^3. A city on the borders of Phrygia and Pisidiaj built’ by 
colonists from Magnesia ; made a cotey under Augustus, and called 
Caesarea.—^The other cities of the'name of Antioch are better known 
under other designations. 

ANT^ 5 cHUS. I. ^zng-s of Syria, —i. Soter (reigaed ,b.c. 
280-261), was the son of Seleucus I., the founder of the Syrian kingdom 
of the Seleucidae. He married his step-mother Stratonlce, with whom 
he fell violently in love, and whom his father surrendered to him. He 
fell in battle against the Gauls in 261.—2. Theos (b.c. 261-24$), son 
and successor of No, i. The Milesians gave him his surname of Theos ^ 
because he delivered them from their tyrant, Timarchus, He carried 
on war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, which was brought 
to a close by his putting away his wife Laodice, and marrying Berenice, 
the daughter of Ptolemy- After the death of Ptolemy, he recalled 
Laodtce, but in revenge for the insult* she had received, she caused 
Antiochus and Berenice to be murdered. He was succeeded by his son 
Seleucus Callinicus. His younger son Antiochus Hierax also assumed 
the crown, and carried on war some years with his brother. [Selevcos 
II-J--3. The Great (b.c. 223-187), son and successor of Seleucus Cak 
liaicus. He carried on war against Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, 
in order to obtain Ooele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, but was 
obliged to cede these provinces to Ptolemy, in consequence of his defeat 
at the battle of Raphta near Gaza, in 217. He was afterwards engaged 
for 7 years (212-305) in an attempt to regain the eastern provinces of 
Asia, which had revolted during the reign of Antiochus U,; but though 
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he met with great success, he found it hopeless to effect the subjugsition 
of the Parthian and Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concli^e^di^ ^ 
peace with them. In 198 he conquered Palestine and Coele-Sy^^^» 
which he afterwards gave as a dowry with his daughter Cleop^*^^ 
upon her marriage with Ptolemy Epiphanes. He afterwards 
involved in hostilities with the Romans, and was urged by 
who arrived at his court, to invade Italy without loss of time ; 
Antiochus did not follow his advice. In 192 he crossed over 
Greece; and in 191 he was defeated by the Romans at Thermopyl^®* 
and compelled to return to Asia. In 190 he was again defeated by 
Romans under L. Scipio, at Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia, and conj* 
pelled to sue for peace, which was granted in 188, on condition of 
ceding all his dominions E. of Mount Taurus, and paying 15,000 
Euboic talents. In order to raise the money to pay the Romans> 
attacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but was killed by the people 

the place (187). He was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator-- 

4. Epiphanes (b.c. 175-164), son of Antiochus III., succeeded 
brothef Seleucus Philopator in 175. He carried on war against 
<171—168) with great success, and he was preparing to lay siege to 
Alexandria in 168, when the Romans compelled him to retire. 
endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion and to introduce the xvor*^ 
ship of the Greek divinities j but this attempt led to a rising of tlie 
Jewish people, under Mattathias and his heroic sons the Maccabees, 
which Antiochus was unable to put down. He attempted to plunder ^ 
temple in Elymais in 164, but he was repulsed, and died shortly aft®**” 
wards jn a state of raving madness, which the Jews and Greeks equally 
attributed to his sacrilegious crimes. His subjects gave him the name 
of Epimdnes (the “ madman ”) in parody of Epiph&nes, —^5. EupaTOR 
(a.c, 164-162), son and successor of Epiphanes, was 9 years old at hi is 
father’s death. He was dethroned and put to death by Demetrius Soter, 
tkp of Seleucus Philopator.—6. Theos, $on of Alexander Balas* 
He was brought forward as a claimant to tl^e Qrown in 144, against 
Demetrius Nicator by Tryphon, but he was murdered by the latter, 
wh6 ascended^the throne himself in 142.—7.' Sidetes (b.c. 137—128), so 
called from Side, in * Pamphylta, whete' he’ VaS 'brought up, younger 
son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded Tryphon. He was defeated and 
slain ih battle by the Parthians in 128.—8. Grypus, dr Hook-nosod 
(B.b. '^25-96)-, second son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. Me 
earned-on war for some years with his half-brother, A. IX. CyzicenuS- 
At length, in 112, the two brothers agreed to share the kingdom between 
them, A. Cyzicenus having Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, and A. GryptJis 

the remainder of the provinces. 'Grypus was assassinated in 06._ 

Cyzicenus, from Cyzicus, where he Was brought up, brother of No. 3 , 
reigned over Coele-Syria and" Phoenicia from 112-96, but fell* in 

battle in 95 against Seleucus EpiphaneSj son of A. VTII. Grypus. _10- 

EusisBS, son of Cyziemus, dfefeated Seleucus Epiphanes, and main- 
taiftei the throne against the brothers of Seleucus. He succeeded hfs 
father in 95.-—ii. Epiphanes, son of Grypus and brorher of Seleucos 
Epiphanes, carried on war against Eusebes, but was defeated by tHe 
latter, and drowned in the river Orontes.— 12. Diontysus, brother of 
No. ir, held the crown for a short time, but fell in battle againet 
Aretas, king of the Arabians. The Syrians, worn out with the civil 
bfoils of the* Seleucidae, offered the kingdom to Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, who united Syria to.his own dominions in 83, and heUl it 
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till his defeat by the Romans in 69.—13. Asiaticus, son of Eusebes, 
l^ecame king of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes by L-ncullus in 69 ; but 
jie was deprived of it in 65 by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Roman 
province. In this year the Seleucidae ceased to reign. 

^ II. Kings of CommagenL —1. Made an alliance with the Romans, 
about B.c. 64. He assisted Pompey with troops in 49, and was attacked 
t>y Antony in 38. He was succeeded by Mithridates I. about 31.—2. 
Succeeded Mithridates 1 ., and was put to death at Rome by Augustus 
in 29.—^3. Succeeded Mithridates II., and died in a.d. 17. Upon his 
death, Commagene became a Roman province, and remained so till 
38.—^4. S'Urnamed Epiphanes, received his paternal dominion from 
Caligula in a.d. 38. He assisted the Romans in their wars against 
the Partisans under Nero, and against the Jews under Vespasiam 
In 72, he was accused of conspiring with the Parthians against the 
jRomans, was deprived of his kingdom, and retired to Rome, where 
tie passed the remainder of his life. 

III.— Literary ,— Of Ascalon, the founder of the fifth Academy, was 
a friend of Lucullus and the teacher of Cicero during his studies at 
Athens (b.c. 79). 

Anti6p£, I. Mother, by Zeus, of Amphion and Zethus. 
For details see Amphion. —2. An Amazon, sister of Hippolyte, wife of 
'Theseus, and mother of Hippolytus. 

AntYpater. I. The Macedonian, an officer greatly trusted 
Ipy Philip and Alexander the Great, was left by the latter regent in 
ilacedonia, when he crossed over into Asia in b.c. 334. On the death 
of Alexander (323), Antipater, in conjunction with Craterus, carried 
on war against the Greeks, who endeavoured to recover their inde¬ 
pendence. This war, usually called the Lamian war, from Lamia, 
where Antipater was besieged in 323, was terminated by Antipater’s 
victory over the confederates at Crannon in 322. This was followed by 
the submission of Athens and the death of Demosthenes. Antipater 
died in 319, after appointing Polysperchon regent, and his own son 
CJassander to a subordinate position.—2, Grandson of the preceding, 
Sind second son of Cassander and Thessalonica. He and his brother 
Alexander quarrelled for the possession of Macedonia, and Demetrius 
Poliofcetes availed himself of their dissensions to obtain the kingdom, 
and to put to death the two brothers.—^3. Father of Herod the Great, 
son of a* noble Idumaean of the same name, espoused the cause of 
Hyreanus against his brother Aristobulus. He was appointed by 
Caesar in B.c. 47 procurator of Judaea, which appointment he held till 
His death in 43, when he was poisoned.—4. Eldest: son of Herod the 
Oreat by his first wife, conspired against his father’s life, and was 
executed five days before Herod’s death.—5. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philo¬ 
sopher, the successor of Diogenes and the teacher of Panaetius, about 
B.c. 144. 

AntIpXticr, L. Caelius, a Roman historian, and a con- 
temporarjy of C. Gracchus (b.c, 123), wrote AnnaUs, which contained 
aa valuable account of the second Punic war. 

ANTjPATRlfA, a town in Illyricum on the borders of Mace¬ 
donia, on the Apsus. 
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AntiphXnEs, the most important author (with Alexis) of 
the Attic middle comedy. 

ANriPHlTfis, king of the mythical Laestrygones in Sicily> 
who are represented as giants and cannibals. They destroyed ii of 
ships of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel. 

Antiph!lus, of Egypt, a distinguished painter, the rival of 
Apelles, painted for Philip and Alexander the Great. 

AntIphCn, the most ancient of the lo Attic orators, born 
B.c, 480. He belonged to the oligarchical party at Athens, and took 
an active part in the establishment of the government of the Four 
Hundred (b.c. 411), after the overthrow of which he was brought to 
trial, condemned, and put to death. Antiphon introduced great 
provements in public speaking; be opened a school in which he taught 
rhetoric, and the historian Thucydides was one of his pupils. TL'he 
orations which he composed were written for others ; and the only titiie 
that he spoke in public himself was when he was accused and con¬ 
demned to death. This speech is now lost. We still possess 15 of his 
orations.—See Jebb’s Attic Orators for detailed information. 

Antissa, a town in Lesbos, on the W. coast betwe^^ri 
Methymna and the promontory Sigrium, was originally on a small 
island opposite Lesbos, which was afterwards united with Lesbos. 

ANTiSTHfeNfis, an Athenian, founder of the sect of the Cyclic 
philosophers. In his yo-uth he fought at Tanagra (b.c. 426), and was a 
disciple first of Gorgias and then of Socrates, whom he never quitted* 
arid at^whose death he was present. He died at Athens, at the age of 
70. He taught in the Cynosarges, a gymnasium for the use or 
Athenians born of foreign mothers; whence probably his folio 
were called “Cynics,** though others derive their name from their 
dog-tike neglect of all forms and usages of society. He was an enemy* 
to all speculation, and thus Was opposed to Plato. He taught that 
virtue is the sole thing necessary. From his school-thb SMcs subs®-* 
quently sprung. Of his pupils, the most fahious waa DiogSnes. 

AntItaurus {Ali-DagK)^ a chain of mountains, which strikes 
off N.E, from -the main chain of the Taurus on the 3 * border of 
Cappadocia. 

A^fuM, a very aricient town of Latium on a rocky promon¬ 
tory running out some inio tlie Tyrrhenian sea. It was 

founded by I'yrrhenians and Pelasginns, and was noted for its piracy# 
It was taken by the Romans in b.c. 468, and a coloriy was sent thither j 
but it revolted, was taken a second time by the Romans in 338, wa# 
deprived of all its ships, the beaks of which (Rostra) served to oii^ament ^ 
the platform of the speakers in the Roman forum, and received^ 
another Roman colony- In the latter times of the republic and lindair 
the empire, it was a, favourite residence of many of the Roman nobleMi 
and, emperors. The ^npiperor Nero was born here, and in the remains > 
of his palace the Apollo Belvedere was found. Antium possessed 
temples of Fortune and Neptune. 

ANTOklA. I. Major, d&est daughter of M. Antonius amdl 
Octavia, husband of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and mother of Oi%« 
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toomitius, the father of the emperor Nero,— 2. Minor, younger sister 
pi the preceding, husband of Drusus, the brother of the emperor 
^'iberius, and mother of German!cus, the father of the emperor 
Caligula, of Livia, and of the emperor Claudius. She died a.d. 38, soon 
kfter the accession of her grandson Caligula. She was celebrated for 
ber beauty, virtue, and chastity.—3. Daughter of the emperor Claudius, 
^^as put to death by Nero, a.d. 66 , because she refused to marry him. 

J Anton!a Turris, a castle on a rock at the N.W. corner of 
^he Temple at Jerusalem, which commanded both the temple and the 

AntonInopSlis, a city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and 
ibara, aft Maximianopolis, and aft Constantia. 

^ Antoninus, M. Aur£l!us, [M. Aurelius.] 

r Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, a.d. 138-161, born 
Jhear Lanuvium, a.d. 86, was adopted by Hadrian in 138, and suc- 
Ibceded the latter in the same year. The senate conferred upon him the 
title of Pi«s, or the dutifully affectionate^ because he persuaded them 
ko grant to his father Hadrian the apotheosis and the other honours 
bsuaily paid to deceased emperors. The reign of Antoninus is almost a 
blank in history—a blank caused by the suspension for a time of war, 
Violence, and crime. He was one of the best princes that ever mounted 
h throne, and all his thoughts and energies were dedicated to the 
Eappiness of his people. He died 161, in his 7Sth year. He was suc^ 
peded by M. Aurelius, whom he had adopted, when he himself was 
lidopted by Hadrian, and to whom he gave his daughter Faustina in 
fciarriage.—See Bigg, Origins of Christianity^ chap. xiii.; Merivale, 
Mist of Romans under the Empire, vol. viii. 

k AntOnJus. I- M., the orator, born b.c. 143 ; quaestor in 
|i3; praetor in 104, ,when he fought against the pirates in Cilicia? 
jlfconsul in 99 ; and censor in 97. He belonged to Sulla’s party, and was 
i®ut to death by Marius and Cinna, when they entered Rome in 87: 
pis head was cut off and placed on the Rostra. Cicero mentions hii;n 
iind L. Crassus as the most distinguished orators of their age; and 
me is introduced as one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore^ — 2. M., 
pirnamed Creticus, elder son of the orator, and father of the triumvir, 
^as praetor in 75, and received the command of the fleet and all the 
poasts of the Mediterranean, in order to clear the sea of pirates; but 
pe did not succeed in his object, and used his power to plunder the 
provinces. He died shortly afterwards in Crete, and was called 
Ereticus in derision.—^3. C., younger son of the orator, and uncle of the 
Iriumvir, was the colleague of Cicero in the praetorship and consulship. 
He was one of Catiline’s conspirators, but deserted the latter by 
fcicero’s promising him the province of Macedonia. He had to lead 
Jin, army against Catiline, but unwilling to fight against,his former 
friend, he gave the command on the day of battle to his legate, M, 
tetreius. At the conclusion of the war Anton^^ went int^o his pro- 
iince, which he plundered shamefully; and on his returp to in 

|q was accused both of taking part in Catiline’s conspiracy an^ pf 
ixtortion in his province. He was defended by Cicero, but ,w^s ,con- 
iemned, and retired to the island of Cephallenia. He was subsequently 
Recalled, probably by Caesar, and was in Rome at the beginning of 
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44,— 4. M., the Triumvir, was son of No. 2 and Juija, the sister of 
'L. Julius Caesar, consul in 64, and was born about 83. His father 
died while he was still young, and he was brought up by Lentulus, who, 
married his mother Julia, and who was put to death by Cicero in 63 
as one of Catiline’s conspirators: hence Antony became a personal 
enerny of Cicero. Antony indulged in his earliest youth in every kind 
of dissipation, and his affairs soon became deeply involved. In 58 he 
went to Syria, where he served with distinction under A. Gabinius. 

54 he went to Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence of the latter was 
elected quaestor (52). He now became one of the most active par¬ 
tisans of Caesar. Pie was tribune of the plebs in 49, and in January 
fled to Caesar’s camp in Cisalpine Gaul, after putting his veto upon the 
decree of the senate which deprived Caesar of his command. In 48 
Antony was present at the battle of Pharsalia, where he commanded 
the left wing. In 44 he was consul with Caesar, when he offered him| 
the kingly diadem at the festival of the Lupercalia. After Caesar 
murder on the 15th of March, Antony endeavoured to succeed to his 
power. He pronounced the speech over Caesar’s body and read his^ 
will to the people; and he also obtained the papers and private property 
of Caesar. But he found a new and unexpected rival in young Octa- 
yipus, the adopted son and great-nephew of the dictator, who at first 
joined the senate in order to crush Antony, Towards the end of th# 
year Antony proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been previously 
granted him by the senate; but Dec. Biiiius refused to surrender the pro¬ 
vince to Antony and threw himself into Mutina, where he was besieged 
by Antony. The senate approved of the conduct of Brutus, declared* 
Antony a public enemy, and entrusted the conduct of the war againsti 
him^ to Octavianus. ^ Antony was defeated at the battle of Mutina, 

April 43, and was obliged to cross the Alps. Both the consuls, however, 
had fallen, and the senate now began to show their jealousy of Octavi¬ 
anus. ^ Meantime Antony was joined by Lepidus with a powerful army : 
Octavianus becamp reconciled to Antony; and it wa« agreed that the 
govpnment of the state should be vested in Antony, Octavianus, and 
Lepidus, under the title of Triumviri Repuhlicae Constituendae, for the 
next 5 years. The mutual enemies of each were’ proscribed, and ini 
the numerous executions that followed, Cicero, who had attacked 
Antony in his Philippic Orations^ fell a rifctim' t© Antony. In 4a^ 
.Antony and Octavianus crushed the republican party by the battle ofj 
Philippi, in which Bruins and Cassius fell. .Antonv then went to 
Asia,^ which he had received as his share of the Roman world. In 
Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and followed her to Egypt, a captive 
to her charms. In 41 Fulvia,:the wife of Antony, and his brother 
L. Ahtonius, made war upon'Octavianus in Italy. Antony ‘ prepared 
to support’his relatives, but the war was brought to a close at thie 
beginning of 40, before Antony Ocmld reach Italy. The opportune 
death of Fulvia facilitated the reconciliation of Antony and Octavianus* 
which was cemented by Antony marrying Octavia, the sister of Octavi¬ 
anus. Antony remained in Italy till 39, when the triumvirs concluded a 
peace with Sext. Pompey, and he afterwards went to his provinces in 
the East, In this year and the following Ventidius, the lieutenant of 
Antony, defeated the Parthians. In 37 Antony crossed over to Italv 
when the triumvirate was renewed for 5 years. He then returned to 
the East, and shortly afterwards sent Octavia back to her brother and 
surrendered himself entirely to the charms of Cleopatra In 36 be 
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invaded Parthia, but he lost a great number of his troops, and was 
obliged to retreat. He was more successful in his invasion of Armenia 
in 34, for he obtained possession of the person of Artavasdes, the 
Armenian king, and carried him to Alexandria. Antony now laid aside 
entirely the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp and 
^ceremony of an Eastern despot. His conduct, and the unbounded 
linfluence which Cleopatra had acquired over him, alienated many of his 
^friends and supporters ,* and Octavianus saw that the time had now 
icome for crushing his rival. The contest was decided by the memor¬ 
able sea-fight off Actium, September 2nd, 31, in which Antony’s fleet 
vvas completely defeated. Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, fled to 
Alexandria, where he put an end to his own life in the following year 
(30), when Octavianus appeared before the city.—5. C. brother of the 
triumvir, was praetor in Macedonia in 44, fell into the hands of M. 
Brutus in 43, and was put to death by Brutus in 42, to revenge the 
murder of Cicero.—6. L., youngest brother of the triumvir, was consul 
in 41, when he engaged in war against Octavianus at the instigation of 
Fulvia, his brother’s wife. He threw himself into the town of Perusia, 
which he was obliged to surrender in the following year. His life was 
spared, and he was afterwards appointed by Octavianus to the com¬ 
mand of Iberia.— y. M., elder son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was 
executed by order of Octavianus, after the death of his father in 30.'— 
8. JuLUS, younger son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was brought up by 
his step-mother Octavia at Rome, and received great marks of favour 
from Augustus. He was consul in b.c. -io, but was put to death in 2, 
in consequence of his adulterous intercourse with Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. 

Antron, a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at the entrance of 
the Sinus Maliacus. 

An Obis, an Egyptian divinity, conductor and watcher of the 
,<iead, worshipped in the form of a human being with a dog’s head. The 
Greeks identified him with their own Hermes (the Roman Mercury), 
His worship was introduced at Rome towards the end of the republic. 
Anxur. [Tarracina.] 

An^tus, a wealthy Athenian, the most influential and 
iformidable of the accusers of Socrates, b.c. 399. He was a leading 
roan .of the democratical party, and took an active part, along with 
Thrasybulus, in the overthrow of the 30 Tyrants. 

^ ASnes, an ancient race in Boeotia. Hence the poets fre- 
^quently use Aonius as equivalent to Boeotian. As Mount Helicon and 
the fountain Aganippe were in Aonia, the Muses are called Adnldes. 

Aorsi or Adorsi, a powerful people of Asiatic Sannalia, 
chiefly found between the Palus Maeotis (Sea oj Azof) and the Caspian^ 
whence they spread far into European Sarmatia. 

ApXmEa or -lA. I. A. Ad Orontem, a city of Syria, built 
by Seleucus Nicator on the site of the older city of Pella, in a very- 
strong position on the river Orontes or Axius, and named in honour 
of his wife Apama.—2. A. CxbOtus or Ad Maeandrum, a great city of 
Phrygia, on the Maeander, close above its confluence with the Marsyas^ 
U was built by Antiochus 1 . Soter, who named it in honour of his 
mother Apama.*— 3. A. Myrleon, in Bithynia. [Myrlea .1 




ApexxEs, the most celebrated of Greciau 
most probably, at Colophon in Ionia, though some 
call him a Coan and others an Ephesian. He was the «« 

of Alexander the Great (b.c. Z 3 ^ 3 * 3 )> who entertained so nign 
opinion of him, that he was the only person whom Alexander 
permit to take his portrait. We are not told when or where ^ |* 

Throughout his life Apelles laboured to improve hjinself, es^cw^y 
drawing, which he never spent a day without practising. 
proverb NuUa dies sine Unea, Of his portraits the most celebra^ 
that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt; but the most admired o 
his pictures was the “Venus Anadyomene,” or Venus rismg out 
sea. The goddess was wringing her hair, and the jfalhng 
water formed a transparent silver veil around her form. See wa - » 

The^ Art cf the Greeks, p. 157. . 

ApELLfcoN, a Peripatetic philosopher and great collector ot 
books. His valuable library at Athens, containing the autographs ® 
Aristotle’s works, was carried to Rome by Sulla (b.c. S3). 

Apenninus Mons, the Apennin^s^ a. chain of mountains 

running throughout Italy from N. to S., and forming the backbone o 
the peninsula. It is a continuation of the Maritime Alps [AjlpesJ» 
begins near Genua. At the boundaries of Samnium, Apulia, ana 
Lucania, it divides into two main branches, one of which runs »» 
through Apulia and Calabria, and terminates, at the Salentine promon- 
tory, and-the other W. through Bruttlum, terminating apparently ^ 
Rhogiiim ar.d the straits of Messina, but in reality continued througn- 
out Sicily. ^ 

Apbr, Arr!us, praetorian prefect, and son-in-law of the 
emperor Numerian, whom he was said to have murdered: he was 
hiinseif put to death by Diocletian on his accession in a.d. 284. 

ApH'Aca, A'town of Coele-Syria, between H-eliopolis and 

Byblus, celArated forUie worship and oracle of Aphrodite. 

AphXreus, father of Ida^ and Lynceus, the Apkarettdae 
(also A^hdreXa proles), celebrated for their fight with Castor and 
PolluxJ 

Aphidn^a, an Attic demus (or parish*^) not far from 
Deceleal, was originally one of the 12 towns and districts into which 
Cecrops is said to have divided Attica. Here Theseus concealed HeleOi 
but her- briothfers Castor and Pollux took the place and rescued their 
sister. 


APH5I>IRs!^AS, the name of several places famous for th© 
worship of Aphrodite, i. ,A town in Caria on the site of an old 
town of tihe Lclegts, named Ninod:. under the Romans a free city 
and asylum, and a nourishing school of art.—2. Also called Veneris 
Oppidum, a town, harbour, and island on the coast of Cilicia, opposite 
to Cyprus. , ^ 

called VSnus by the RoKians, the goddese ot 
love and*beautyi In the Iliad she is representj^ as the daughter of 
ZeuLS sid ©i^rie!^but later poets frequently relate that she was sprung 
Irdm 4h6.»foam ©I the sea, whence they derive her name. She was the 
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, wife of Hephaestus; but she proved faithless to,her husband, and was 
‘ in love with Ares, the god of war. She also loved the gods Dionysus, 
f Hermes, and Poseidon, and the mortals Anchises and Adonis, She 
surpassed all the other goddesses in beauty, and hence received the 
prize of beauty from Paris. She likewise had the power of granting 
beauty and invincible charms to others, and whoever wore her magic 
girdle immediately became an object of love and desire. In the vege- 
. fable kingdom the myrtle, rose, apple, poppy, &c., were sacred to her. 
The animals sacred to her, which are often mentioned as drawing her 
chariot or serving as her messengers, are the sparrow, the dove, the 
’ swan and the swallow. She is generally represented in works of art 
with her son Eros (Cupid). The principal places of her worship in 
Greece were the islands of Cyprus and Cythera. Her worship com¬ 
bined, with Hellenic conceptions,^ many features of Eastern origin. 
[The most famous of her statues in ancient times was that by Praxi¬ 
teles (copy at Munich), and the Melos statue, the original of which i$ 
at the Louvre. The painting by Apelles, Aphrodite Anadyomene 
( — rising from the sea), was renowned in antiquity. See Dyer, The 
Gods in Greece, chap. vii. (“Aphrodite at Paphos”).] (See Fig. ii.) 

APHTHSNfus, of Antioch, a Greek rhetorician, lived about 
A.D. 315, and wrote the introduction fo the study of rhetoric, entitled 
Progymnasmata. It was used as the common school-book in this 
branch of education for several centuries. 

Aph1?tis, a town in the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, 

with a celebrated' temple and oracle of Zeus Amnion. 

Aplcfus, the name of three notorious gluttons, i. The 
first lived in the time of Sulla.—2. The second and most renowned, 
Af. Gabius Apicius, flourished under Tiberius. Having squandered 
his fortune on the pleasures of the table, he hanged himself.-—3. A 
contemporary of Trajan, sent to this emperor, when he was in Parthia, 
fresh oysters, preserved by a skilful process of his own.—^The work 
on Cookery ascribed to Apicius, was probably compiled at a late 
period by some one who prefixed the name of Apicius, in order to 
insure the circulation of his book. 

ApIdAnus, a river in Thessaly. 

ApfON, a Greek grammarian of the ist cent a.d. He wrote 
a spiteful work against the Jews, to which Josephus replied in his 
treatise Against Apion. 

ApIon, Ptolemakus. [Ptolemaeus.] 

Apis. i. Son of Phoroneus and Laodicg, king of Argos, 
from whom Peloponnesus, and more especially Argos, was called 
Apia.— a. The sacred Bull of Memphis, worshipped as a god among 
the Egyptians. There were certain signs by which he was recognised 
to be the god. At Memphis he had a splendid residence, containing 
extensive walks and courts for his amusement. His birthday, which 
was celebrated every year, was a day of rejoicing for all Egypt. His 
death was a season of public mourning, which continued till another 
sacred bull was discovered by the priests. 

ApoLLfNis Pr., a promontory in N. Africa, forming the W. 

point of the gulf of Carthage. 
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Apollo, one of the great divinities of the Greeks, son of 

r/n 1 brother of Artemis, was born in the island 

whither Leto had fled from the jealous Hera. (See 3C>yev, 
G^reece, chap, viii., ‘♦Apollo at Delos.”) The powers 
cnbed to Apollo are apparently of different kinds, but all are con^ 
ectea with one another, as will be seen from the following class!fica- 
IS—(i) The goi who punishes, whence he is represented 
with a bow and arrows. All sudden deaths were believed to be the 
arrows; and with them he sent the plague into the cnmp 
Troy. (2) The god who affords help and weirds 
jj eviL As he had the power of punishing men, so he was also nble 
propitiated. From his being the god who 
attorded help, he is the father of Aesculapius, the god of the heat ling 
also identified in later times with Paeeon, the go <3 01 
fhfe Homer. (3) The god of prophecy. Apollo exercised 

tnis power in his numerous oracles, and especially in that of Delphi. 
Hence he is frequently called the Pythian Apollo, from Pytho, the 
ancient nam^e of Delphi. He had the power of communicLing the 

ancient seers nnd 
relationship to him. (4) The god of song 
Iliad delighting the immortal ^ods 
derived their art of song 

nectlL^ Af in close con> 

Muses, and is called Musagetes, as leader of the 
choir of the Muses. Later tradition ascribed to Apollo even the 
hi flute and lyre, while it is more commonly related that 

see MARSYls^^Mmn Respecting his musical contests, 

T^re frJIn ^god who protects the flocks and cattle. 

actS oT aIoiS Tnl f allusions to this feature in the cHar- 
fhrm ?i’ ^ writings it assumes a very prominent 

&e in Apollo tending the flocks of Atoetus at 

^ reaohes its height., (6) The god who 

stiiutLr of towns and the esrahlishiJent of livil oon^ 

\ Wnqe a town m a colony was never founded by the Greeks 
without consulting an oracle of Apollo, so^ that in ev^v case he 
became, as it were, their spiritual leader. (7) he god nJ the sJn. 

^nn, are perfectly distinct and 
wntel-r wlfXTl? though almost unlvers^ll among’later 

writers, was the result of later speculations and of foreign chief!v 
Egyptian, influence.-Apollo had more influence upon Jhe’ Greeks 
n^vL asserted, that the Greeks would 

without the worship of Apollo - in 
Grecian mind is reflected. ^ In the 
AdoIiT Romans there is no trace of the worship of 

Apolm. The Romans became acquainted with this divinity thri^frli 
adopted all their notions about him from ^the latl^ 
people.. During the second Punic war, in aia. the ludi AtSuinarSi 

re?,««nt^rt„nc M a® amongX ex^S? 

'* “'® Belvedere in the Vatican «t 

mriU*! rsrFi^s'xrr) “ 

. *•■ ^ P°®*^ New Comedy._ 

s. An Athenian historian and mythographer of the and cent. _ 




3, A Greek painter,-“the first to show =h.?de in his pictures ; 

iloruit 420 B,c.—4. The architect of T-aj.s''^ 1 V:-j' ■■ 

APOLLONtA, an important town in Illyria. It was founded 
by ihe Corinthians and Corcyraeans, and was equally celebrated as a 
place of commerce and of learning. Many distinguished Romans, 
among others the young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus, 
pursued their studies here. Persons travelling from Italy to Greece 
and the East usually landed either at Apollonia or Dyrrhacium.—2. A 
town in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, between Thessalonica and 
Amphipolis, and S. of the lake of Bolbe.—3. A town in Thrace on 
the Black Soa, a colony of Miletus, had a celebrated temple of Apollo, 
from which hucullus carried away a colossus of this god, and erected 
it on the Capitol at Rome.—^4. A castle or fortified town of the Locri 
0/olae, near Naupactus.—5. A town on the N. coast of Sicily.—6. A 
town in Blthynia on the lake ApoUoniatis, through which the river 
Rhyndacus flows,—7. A town in Cyrenaica and the harbour of Cyrene, 
one of the 5 towns of the PentapoHs in Libya: it was the birthplace 
of !*'ratosthenes. 

Apollon IS) a city in Lydia, between Pergamus and Sardis, 

named after Apollonis, the mother of king Eumenes. 

ApOLLdNtus. I. Of Alabanda in Caria, a rhetorician, 
taught rhetoric at’ Rhodes, about b.c. ioo. — 2. Of Alabanda, surnamed 
MolO, likewise a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes. In B.c. 81 
Apollonius came to Rome as ambassador of the Rhodians, on which 
occasion Cicero heard him ; Cicero also received instruction from him in 
rhetoric.—3. PimOABUS, from Perga in Pamphylia, one of the greatest 
mathemcaticians of antiquity, commonly called the Great Geometer,” 
was educated at Alexandria under the successors of Euclid, and 
flourished about b.c. 250-220.—4. Riiodius, a poet and grammarian, 
was born at Alexandria, and flourished in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Philopator and Ptolemy Epiphanes (b.c. 222-181). In his youth he 
was instructed by Callimachus; but they afterwards became bitter 
enemies. Apollonius taught rhetoric at Rhodes with so much success, 
that the Rhodians honoured him with their franchise: hence he was 
called the ” Rhodian.” He afterwards returned to Alexandria, where 
he succeeded Eratosthenes as chief librarian at Alexandria. His 
poem, called the Argcnautica, gives a description of the adventures of 
the Argonauts.—Best translation (in English verse) by Way (in Dent’s 
”Templ«” series).—5. Tyanensis or Tyanaeus, i. e. of TySna in 
Cappadocia, a Neo-Pvthagorean philosopher, was born about 4 years 
before the Christian era. Apollonius obtained great influence by pre- 
t(‘nding to miraculous powers. His life is written by Philostratus. 
After travelling through the greater part of the then known world, he 
settled down at Ephesus, where he became master of a school.—See 
Bkjo, Origins of Christianity, chap. xxii. 

AppU VTa, the most celebrated of the Roman roads, was 
commenced by Ap. Claudius Caccus, when censor b.c. 312, and was 
the great line of communication between Rome and southern Italy. 
It issued from the Porta Capena, and terminated at Capua, but was 
eventually extended to Rrundusium. 

AppUnus, the Roman historian, a native of Alexandria, 

lived at Rome during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
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Plus. He wrote a Roman history in 24 books, of which only 
has come down to us. His style is clear ; but he possesses few 
as an historian. 

App!i Forum. [Fortrm Appii.] 

App'&leius or Apuleius, of Madura in Africa, born about 
A.D. 130, received the first rudiments of education at Carthage, 
afterwards^ studied the Platonic philosophy at Athens. He 
travelled extensively, visiting Italy, Greece, and Asia. After his return 
to Africa he married a very rich widow. His most important w'orK 
is the Golden Ass, which is a kind of romance.^ The^ well-knov^ 
and beautiful tale of Cupid and Psyche forms an episode in this 
[Best translation of Apuleius is H. E. Butler’s, in the Oxford Transla¬ 
tions Series; a vols, 1910.] 

Appt^Lfiius SaturnInus. [Saturninus.] 

ApuXni, a Ligurian people on the Macra, subdued by the 
Romans after a long resistance and transplanted to Samnium, b.c. xSo. 

ApOLiA, included, in its widest signification, the whole of 
the S.E. of Italy from the river Frento to the promontory lapygiuxxK 
In its narrower sense it was the country E. of Samnium on t>oUi 
sides of the Aufidus, the Daunia and Peucetia of the Greelcs : the 
part was called Calabria by the Romans. The Greeks gave the 
of Daunia to the N.' part of the country from the Frento to tbe 
Aufidus, of Peucetia to the country from the Aufidus to Tarentum 
and Brundusfum, and of lapygia or Messapia to the whole of tHe 
remaining S, part: tho-ugh they sometimes included under lapygia 
all Apulia in its widest meaning. The country was very fertile, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, and the mountains 
afforded excellent pasturage. The population was of a mixed nature ; 
they* were for the most part of Illyrian origin. * ‘ 

Aquae, the name given by the Romatis to many medicinal 
springs and bathing-plpces.—i. Cutiuae, mineral springs in Samnium, 
near the ancient town of Cutilia, which perished in early times, and 
E. pf Reate. There was a celebrated lake in its neighbourhood with 
a floating island, which was regarded as the umbilicus or centre of 
Italy. Vpspasian. died at this,place.— 2. Patavinme. [Apo\i Fonts-] 
—3. Sextiae (iliflc), a Roman colony in Gallia Narbononsis, founded 
by Sextius Calvinus, b.c. 122.; its mineral waters were long celebrated. 
Near this place Marius defeated the Teuton!, b.c. 102.—^4. Statx- 
BLtjAB, a tawn of, the, Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for its warm 
baths. , ' , 

' AQUiLfiiA, a town in Gallia Transpadana at the very top of 
the Adriatic. It was founded by the Romans in b.c. 1S2, as a bulwark 
against the northern barbarians, and was one of the strongest fortresses 
of the Romans. It was also a flourishing place of commerce, and» m 
imperial times, became noted as a chief seat of Mithra-worship. It 
was taken, and completely destroyed by At'tila in a,d. 452 : its inhabit¬ 
ants escaped to the Lagoons, where Venice was afterwards built. 

, AQUiLEltjs or AqurLlus. 1 , .Consul, b.c. finished Jtbe 

war against Aristonicus, son of Eumenes of Pergamus.—a. Consul, 
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u.c. for, finished the Servile war in Sicily. In 88 he was defeated by 
jviithridates, who put him to death by pouring molten gold down his 
throat. 

a town in Latium; the birth-place of Juvenal. 

AqxjitanIa, the country of the Aquitani, extended from the 
Oafumna {Go-ronne) to the Pyrenees. 

AtiabU, a country at the S.W. extremity of Asia, forming a 
large peninsula, of a sort of hatchet shape, bounded on the W. by the 
Arabicus Sinus {Red, S«fa), on the S. and S.E. by the Erythraeum 
Mark (Gulf of Bdb-el-Mandeh and Indian Ocean),and on the N.E. by 
the Persicus Sinus (Persian Gulf), On the N. or land side its boun¬ 
daries were somewhat indefinite, but it seems to have included the 
whole of the desert country between Egypt and Syria, on the one 
side, and the banks of the Euphrates on the other. It was divided 
into 3 parts : (i) Arabia Petraea, including the triangular piece of land 
between the two heads of the Red Sea (the peninsula of M- Sinai) and 
the country immediately to the N. and N.E.; and called from it’s 
capital Petra, while the literal signification of the name, “Rocky 
Arabia,” agrees also with the nature of the country ; (2) Arabia 
Obserta, including the great Syrian Desert and a portion of the 
interior of the Arabian peninsula : (3) Arabia Felix, consisting of the 
whole country not included in the other two divisions. The ignorance 
of the ancients respecting the interior of the peninsula led them to 
class it with Arabia Felix, although it properly belongs to Arabia 
Deserta, for it consists of a sandy desert. There is only on the W. 
coast a belt of fertile land, which caused the ancients to apply the 
epithet of Felix to the whole peninsula.—^The inhabitants of Arabia 
were of the race called Semitic or Aramaean, and closely related to the 
Israelites. The N.W. district (Arabia Petraea) was inhabited by the 
various tribes which constantly appear in Jewish history: the Ama- 
lekites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, &c. The Greeks 
and Romans called the inhabitants by the name of Nabathaki, whose 
capital was Petra. The people of Arabia Deserta were called Arabes 
Scenitae, from their dwelling in tents, and Arabes Nomadae, from 
ttieif mode of life. From the earliest known period a considerable 
traffic was carried on by the people in the N. (especially the Nabathaei) 
by means of caravans, and by those on the S. and E. coast by sea, in 
tbe productions of their own country (chiefly gums, spices, and precious 
stones), and in those of India and Arabia- The only part of Arabia 
ever conquered was Arabia Petraea, which became under a Trajan a 
Roman province. Christianity was early introduced into Arabia, where 
it spread to a great extent, and continued to exist side by side with 
the old religion (which was Sabaeism, or the worship of heavenly 
bodies), and with some admixture of Judaism, until the total revolution 
produced by the rise of Mohamrnedanism in 62a.—See Muir, tife of 
Idahomet, chap. ii.; Lane Poole, Studies in a Mosque, chap. i. 

ArIbYcus Sinus, the jRed Sea, a long narrow gulf between 
Africa and Arabia, connected on the S. with the Indian Ocean by the 
Straits of Bah-el-Mandeh, and on the N. divided into two heads by 
tfie peninsula of Arabia Petraea (Penins, of Sinai)^ the E. of which 
w-as called Sinus Aelanites or Aelaniticus (Gulf of Akaba), and the 
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W. Sinus Heroopolites or Heroopoliticus {Gulf of Suez). Respecting 
its other name see Erythraeum Mare. 

Arachne, a Lydian maiden, daughter of Idmon of Colo¬ 
phon, a famous dyer in >purple. Arachne excelled in the art of 
weaving, and, proud of her talent, ventured to challenge Athena to 
compete with her. The maiden produced a piece of cloth in which the 
amours of the gods were woven, and as the goddess could find no fault 
with it, she tore the work to pieces. Arachne in despair hung herself: 
Athena loosened the rope and saved her life, but the rope was changed 
into a cobweb and Arachne herself into a spider (Arachne). 

ArachOsia, one of the E. provinces of the Persian (and 
afterwards of the Parthian) Empire, bounded on the E. by the Indus 
on the N. by the Paropamisadae, on the W. by Drangiana, and on the 
by Gedrosia. It was a fertile country. 

Aracynthus, a mountain on the S.W. coast of Aetolia, near 
Pleuron, sometimes placed in Acarnania. Later writers erroneously 
niake jt a mountain between Boeotia and Attica, and hence mention it 
in connection jvith Amphion, the Boeotian hero. 

Arar or Araris {Sadne)^ a river of Gaul, rises in the Voss'es 

^hich it become^ 

of celebrated general of the Achaeans, son 

^hfr.’ ®-°- * 71 - His father was murdered 

tyrant and united t“e ci?v 

of power^ B c” s^T^In'^o'ic consequence a great accession 

•rbinh , ^45 he was elected general of the league 

which office he frequently held in subsequent years. But he 
more in negotiation than in war; and in his war with the 
and Spartans he was often defeated. In order to rectief 
he cultivated the friendship of Antigonrs Dosol, Wnro*Mace"do^ir 
and of his successor Philip: but as Philio wn? 

Greece, dissensions arose betv^en"him and 
Aratus, and the latter was eventually poisoned in 21*1 bv 
order.-^. Of Soli, in Cilicia, flourished h.c. 270 and soent 
part of hts hfe at, the court of AntigOnus Gonat^ kiL of • 

Jle wrote an astnjnomical poeio, entitled f’baenomena ^mhich 
pofwlar tn ancient times. Translated into liSn by di^e^o 

AraxSs, the name of several rivers t Tn • 

in M. Aba or Abus, joining the Cyrus and fallin<y^-^^^^^’ 

Ca^ian sea. The Araxes was proverbial for the force ofL^^ 

2 . In Mesopotamia. [Aborrhas 1 —1 Tn PoveJe. eu • ^ current,—— 
Persepolis ^ood, flowing into a sah^ kke not far ”''0 

+ It is doubtful whethe? the Araxes of Herodoms b X 

Oxus, Jaxarxes, or Volga. oeroooTus is the same as the 

A^BAcfi^ thft founder of the, Median empire. ■; 

a c% of Adifhene in Assyria, celebrated n* .v, 
W<l^rte« oI Darius Codomannus. before the last battled whJh 
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he was overthrown by Alexander (b.c, 331), which Is hence frequently 
called the battle of Arbela, though it was really fought near Gauga*^ 
M^LA, about $0 miles W. of Arbela. 

Arcad!a, a country in the middle of Peloponnesus, stir- 
rounded on all sides by mountains, the Switzerland of Greece. The 
Achelous, the greatest river of Peloponnesus, rises in Arcadia. The N. 
and E. parts of the country were barren and unproductive; the W* 
and S. were more fertile, with numerous valleys where corn was 
grown. The Arcadians regarded themselves as the most ancient 
people in Greece : the Greek writers call them indigenous and Pelas- 
gians. They were chiefly employed in hunting and the tending of 
cattle, whence their worship of Pan, who was especially the god of 
Arcadia, and of Artemis. They were passionately fond of music, and 
cultivated it with success. The Arcadians experienced fewer changes 
than any other people in Greece, and retained possession of their 
country upon the conquest of the rest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, 
After the second Messenian war, the different towns became inde¬ 
pendent republics, of which the most important were, Mantin’Ea^ 
Tegea, Orciiomenus, Psophis, and Pheneus. Like the Swiss, the* 
Arcadians frequently served as mercenaries. The Lacedaemonians^ 
made many attempts to obtain possession of parts of Arcadia, but these 
attempts were finally frustrated by the battle of Leuctra (b.c. 371) 
and in order to resist all future aggressions on the part of Sparta, the 
Arcadians, upon the advice of Epaminondas, built the city of Megalo^ 
poLis. They subsequently joined the Achaean League, and finally 
became subject to the Romans. 

ArcXdius, emperor of the East, elder son of Theodosius I., 
and brother of Honorius, reigned a.d. 395-408.—See Gibbon, Decline 
' and Fall, 

Arcas, king of the Arcadians, son of Zeus and Callisto, 

from whom Arcadia was supposed to have derived its name. 

Arc£silaus. a Greek philosopher, born at Pitane 
i Aeolis, succeeded Crates about b.c, 241 in the chair of the Academyv 
^at Athens, and became the founder of the second or middle AcaderHy^ 
:He is said to have died in his 76th year from a fit of drunkennessJ-1 
i2. The name of four kings of Gyrene. [Battiadae.] 

j Arces^us, father of Irenes, and grandfather of Ulysse§^ 

; ARCHfcLAUS. I. Son and successor of Herod the Great*, 

'' Was appointed by his father as his successor, and received from 
^Augustus Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, with the title of ethnarch 

consequence of his tyrannical government, Augustus banjshed him » 
Un A.D. 7 to Vienna in Gaul, where he died.--2. King of ^tA^CEDO^^IA , 
4*3-399)» illegitimate son of Perdiccas IL, obtained tfie throne • 
iby the murder of his half-brother, He was a warm patroa,of art and • 
Hiterature. His palace was adorned with paintings by.Zeuxis; and 
lEuripides, Agathon, and other men of, eminence, w-era among his . 
Quests.—3. A c’:s‘.I“.gu:s:.eJ general of Mithridates, defeated by Sulla , 

fn Boeotia, b c. He deserted to the Romany,, b.c. 81._^4. 

JSon of the preceding, was raised by Pompey, in ’b.q. 63 to m 
the dignity of priest of the goddess at Conia^j^ ^ in, Pontus' or r 
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Cappadocia. In 56 or 55 Archelaus became king of Egyp*^ 
marrying Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who, afte*^ 
expulsion of her father, had obtained the sovereignty of Egypt. i 3 uf 
at the end of 6 months he was defeated and slain in battlh by Gat>i 
who had marched with an army into Egypt in order to restore 
Auletes.-~5. Son of, No. 4, and his successor in the office of 
pnest of Comana, was deprived of his dignity by Julius Caesar in 
6. Son of No. 5, reoeived from Antony, in b.c. 36, the kingdox^ 
^ppadocia^a favour which he owed to the charms of his mo tbter 
Glaphyra. He was deprived of his kingdom by Tiberius, a.o. ^7 * 
and Cappadocia was then made a Roman province*—7. A philosoplner 
of the lonio school, born either at Athens or at Miletus. He flourished, 
about B.c. 450. I 

Arch.!as. I. An Heraclid of Corinth, who founded Syracuse#' 
734*“-2. A. Licinius Archias, a Greek poet, born at Antioch in| 
byria, about b.c. 120, came to Rome in 102, and was received in tha 
most friendly way by the Lueulli, from whom he obtained the fjentile 
name of Licinius, He was enrolled as a citizen at Heraclo£X in 
Lucania; and as this town was united with ^Rbrne by a foedu^» ho 
c..y,c—-^"'Med the Roman franchise in accordance with the 

\ ' v'. ^ 9 * I® 61 he was accused of assvnn-i 

«ng the citizenship illegally. He was defended by his friend M, Cicero< 
in the extant speech Pro Archia, in which the orator, after briefly- 
discussing the legal points of the case, rests the defence of his client! 
upon his merits as a poet, which entitled him to the Roman citizen-* 
snip. 

ArciiIbAml’?. tlie name of 5 kings of Sparta from the 7 th 

to of cent. b.c. The most famous of these kiinfie 

invaded Attica, b.c. 431, with 100,000 men. 

Ai<ciiiL 5 c:-ius, of P^ros, one of the earliest lyric poets* 1 
celebrated for hjs lr.sjpoc'.s. He perfected the Iambic metr^ lie 
f 1 ^® Thasos with 

against the ^Na^tians, j He had been a suitor to Neohule, one of the 
‘daughters of Lyoambes, who fi«t promised and afterwards refusedl to 
g^e hlB daughter to the poet. Enraged at this treatment, Archilochiie 
famly in aiji iambic poem with such effect, that the 
JO have hung themselves throUf?h 
shame. While at fhasos, he incui'red the disgrace of losing his sliield 
in an;engagement w^th the, Thracians of the opposite -liot 

instead of beiijg ashamed of the disaster, he rpc9°de4 itTn 

ARCHlM^pts; of Syracuse, the most famous of ancient 
matnemancians an^'natural philosojphers, was born b.c. 287 HA waim 
a fnend. if not a Wh^an. of Hiero. for whom tie.construrted varioSZ 
on^es ^ war, tyhidi, many years afterwards, were 'so far effecCUaal 

Marcellos, as to convert the sites’ 
iTitc a blockade. HiS inventions arid discoveries' wer<» manv 

tte-SerS^ of ArchSs^ wLn SyLtesZ 
whs t^ken A.c. 2i2),.Art:hiniedes was killed by the Roman sold^t 
, 1 * the tiiM mtent upon a mathematical problem. Some of bfi 
works'hay^ come down ,to US. ' ox 


Archon (=* ruler), the name given at Athens to the supreme 
authority set up after the abolition of royalty. There were 9 archons 
"in all, and the civil year was always named after the president tor 

that year. ... -u 

Arch^tas, of Tarentum, a distinguished philosopher, matne- 

matician, general, and statesman, lived about b.c. 400, and onwards. 

Me was contemporary with Plato, whose life he is said to have 
hv his influence with the tyrant Dionysius. He was drowned wm e 
upon a voyage on the Adriatic. As a philosopher, he belonged to tne 
Pythagorean school. 

Arconnesus. I. An island off the coast of Ionia, near 

, . • —2. An island off the coast of Cana, oppo- 

[■.. [i, ,.i i.v .of which it' formed the harbour. 

ARcrlNUS, of Miletus, the most distinguished among the 
cyclic poets, piobably lived about b.c. 776. 

ArctSphVlax. [Arctos.] ^ 

, d°the 

■hts”““rw 

^ ‘^tht^Mufor'to ' ■ ■■ ■ " from the Sepientrio Minor, or 

Lesser or Little Bear (Urla iimor). «kew,®e f led 
the iVaegon, and Cynosura, dog’s iatl, from the ,.jlation 

constelladon to the upturned curl of a dog s tail. The c . 

Mom he Great Bea? was called BoStes. “Jl conLXl 

A* Urir time AfctO'bhylax became the general name of the consceua 

uL a“d to word //cLu* was confine^d to the <^Wef AH 

Ts’e constellations are conned tS^^^^^/etaCpSTsefhf 4e 
nymph Callisto, the daug Lear Callisto was pursued by her 

*ti"r 

A-'»* ^ 

i' i::.., ft. chw 

fflhl u'.t ft' 

"U'of oree. of I-ydi.. reto.ed .d 6,^ 

rs^■"“““ 

aqueduct, theatre, amphitheatre, S-c. 
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AftfidpXGUs, the ancient criminal court at Athens, so called 
because it sat on the hill of Ares (=Mars’ Hill: cf. Acts xvii,), clos^ 
to the Acropolis, 

Ar£s, called Mars by the Romans, the Greek god of 
and one of the great Olympian gods, is called the son of Zeus 
Hera. He is represented as delighting in the din and roar of battle* 
in the slaughter of men, and in the destruction of towns. His 
and sanguinary character makes him hated by the other gods anci by 
his own parents. He was wounded by Diomedes, who was assisted by 
Athena, and in his fall he roared like ten thousand warriors. 'I'be 
gigantic Aloidae had likewise conquered him, and kept him a prisoner 
for 13 months, until he was delivered by Hermes. He was also con¬ 
quered by Hercules, with whom he fought on account of his son 
Cycnus, and was obliged to return to Olympus. This fierce and gigantic 
but withal handsome god, loved, and was beloved by, Aphrodit#- 
According to a late tradition, Ares slew Halirrhothius, the son of 
Poseidon, when he was offering violence to Alcippe, the daughter of 
Ares, Hereupon Poseidon accused Ares in the Areopagus, where the 
Olympian gods were assembled in court. Ares was acquitted, and tliis 
event was believed to have given rise to the name Areopagus. fo 
Greece the worship of Ares was not very general, and it was probably 
introduced from Thrace. One of the best known statues of Ares now 
extant is that in the Villa Ludovisi. 

Ar£tas, the name of several kings of Arabia Petraea. 

A contemporary of Pompey, invaded Judaea in b.c. 65, in order to 
place Hyreanus on the throne, but was driven back by the Romano^ 
who espoused the cause of Aristobulus. His dominions were sub¬ 
sequently invaded by Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey.—2. XHe 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, invaded Judaea, because Herod badf 
dismissed the daughter of Aretas in consequence of his connect 
with Herodias. 

AkfeTHtfSA, me of the Nereids, and the nymph of tl>e 1 

famous fountain ti Arethusa in the island of Ortygin near Syracuse^ ^ 

ArgIlEtum, a district in Rome, extending from the S, of I 
the Quirinal tb the Capitoline and the Forum. It was chiefiy inhabited 1 
by mechanics and booksellers.—See Warde Fowler, Social Life csf ■ 
'Rome. ' S 

Argin'Osae, 3 small islands ofif the coast of AeoHs, opposite 1 
MytilenS in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval victory of the Athenia.nJi j 
over the Lacedaemonians under Callicratidas, b.c, 406, ^ 

ARGlPHOOTfis,^ “ the slayer of Argus,” a surname of Hermes- 
Such is the traditional interpretation ; but the legeild inferred seems 
'unknown. Possibly the root of the Vrord is <pap, ahd the meanin.^ 
would then be The Swift Appearer, a fit name for the swf!t mesfeen^«r 
of the gods. i /, 

, AjRGlVA, a surname of Hera_ from Argos» wher^ she vmB» 

ospeci^fly honoured. . ' ^ ” 

Argo. [Argonautae.] 

Arg6lis. [Argos.] 
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ArgonautAE, the Argonauts, “the sailors of the Argo,” 
Were the heroes who sailed to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for the 
l^urpose of fetching the golden fleece. In order to get rid of Jason, 
Delias, king of lolcus in Thessaly, persuaded him to fetch the golden 
leece, which was suspended on an oak tree in the grove of Ares in 
■;olchis, and was guarded day and night by a dragon. Jason under- 
oolc the enterprise, and commanded Argus, the son of Phrixus, to 
>uild a ship with 50 oars, which was c^led Argo after the name of 
;he builder. The goddess Athena is represented in works of art 
fUp^rintending the building of the ship. Jason was accompanied by 
l 11 the great heroes of the age, such as Hercules, Castor and Pollux, 
fheseus, &c.: their number is said to have been 50. After meeting 
vith many adventures, they at length arrived at the nnouth of the 
iver Phasis. The Colchian king Aeetes promised to give up the 
rolden fleece, if Jason would yoke to a plough two fire-breathing 
>xen with brazen feet, and sow the teeth of the dragon which had 
lOt been used by Cadmus at Thebes. Medea, the daughter of Aeetes, 
ell in love with Jason, and on his promising to marry her, she 
iirnished him with the means of resisting fire and steel, and sent to 
leep the dragon who guarded the golden fleece. After Jason had 
aken the treasure, he and his Argonauts embarked by night, along 
vith Medea, and sailed away. On their return they were driven by 
L storm to the W. of Italy; and after wandering about the western 
loasts of the Mediter'ranean, they at length arrived at lolcus. The 
egend of the Argonauts is very ancient; Homer speaks of it as 
hough it were universally familiar.—See the Atgonattiica of Apol- 
onius Rhodius (Way’s translation). 

Argos. In Homer we find mention of the Pelasgic Argos, 
hat is, a town or district of Thessaly, and of the Achaean Argos, by 
vhich he means sometimes the whole Peloponnesus, sometimes Aga- 
piepanon’s kingdom of Argos of which Mycenae was the capital, and 
ometimes the town of Argos.^ As Argos frequently signifies the 
/hole Peloponnesus, the most important part of Greece, so the’Apycia* 
men occur in Homer as a name of the whole body of the Greeks, In 
vhich sense the Roman poets also use ArgiiiL — i, Argos, a district of 
>elo,ponnesus, also called by Greek writers, Argia or Argdlice or Argdlis. 
Ijnder the Romans, Argolis became the usual name of the country, 
Erhile the word Argos or Argi was confined to the town. The Roman. 
Argolis was bounded on the N, by the Corinthian territory, on the 
|V. by Arcadia, on the S. by Laconia, and included towards the E. 
he whole peninsula between the Saronic and Argolic gulfs ; but 
uring the time of Grecian independence Argolis or Argos was only 
he country lying round the Argolic gulf, bounded on the W. by the 
iTcadian mountains, and separated on the N. by a range of mouin- 
ains fropn Corinth, Cleonae, and Phlius. The main part of the 
opulation consisted of Pelasgi and Achaei, to whom Dorians were 
dded after the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians.—2. Akoos, 
r Aroi, -orum, in the Latin writers, the capital of Argolis, and, 
text to Sparta, the most important tawn in Peloponnesus, situated 
1 a level plain a little to the W. of the Inachus. It had an ancient 
'elasgb citadel, called Larissa, and another built subsequently on 
notber height. It was particularly celebrated for the worship of 
1 But see THuxy,, diap. L 
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Heraiji .whiose ^reat temple, Heraeumt lay betweei? Argos ^nd 
Myc6?i|a^^ Tiie»ciJy 4S said to heve been built by Inaci^us or his sq® 
PH09P^^E;us, or grandson Argus. The descendants of Jnachus \veti 
deprived of the sovereignty by Danaus, who is said to have comi 
from Egypt. The descendants of Danaus were in their turn oblige^ 
to submit to the Achaean race of the Pelopidae. Under the rule <1 
the Pelopidae Mycenae became the capital of the kingdom, lad 
Argos Tyss,a d^endeijt state. Thus Mycenae was the royal residenQ 
of AtreuSi^d of his son Agamemnon; but under Orestes Argos agah 
^covered its supremacy. Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus by ths 
Dorians Argos fell to the share of Temenus, whose descendants rulei 
over the epuntry. All these events belong to mythology; arid Argd 
first appears in history about b.c. 750. as the chief state of PelopojiM 
nesus, under its ruler Phidon. After the time of Phidon its influencj 
declined; and its power was greatly weakened by its wars wIlJ 
• consequence 6f its jealousy of Sparta, Argos took no pa^ 

in the Persian war. In the Peloponnesian war it sided with Athens 
against Sparta, At this time its government was a democracy, bil 
M a later period it fell under the power of tyrants. In 243 it jGme< 
the Achaean League, and on the conquest of the latter by the Romans 
446* It became a . part of the Roman province of Achaii 

Argus, i. Surnamed Panoptes, “the all-seeing,”because 1« 

had _a hundred eyes, son of Agenor, or Arestor, or Inachus. Hen 
appointed him guardian of the cow into which lo had been metai 
morphosed; but Hermes, at the command of Zeus, sent him to sleei 
by the sweet notes of his flute, and then cut off his head. Hen 
transplanted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, her favourite bird.-i 
1, Phrixus._3. The fiithM old do: 

® seeing his master after his tweni: 

yeat^ absence from home Horn, Odyss, xvii. aps).! 

. ARGilRlPAi [Arpi.] 

ArIa or most important of the ■ eastern'uirawnces d 

the ^cient Persian Empire, was, bounded on the‘'E: by^ParLa 
mwada^on the N. by Margiana and Hyrtaiiia. oh the b^Parthil 
and on the S. by the desert of Cdrmania. From Aria s^s deriviS ^ 
name under which, all the eastern provinces were included. [Ariama; 

^ARfADN^ daughter of Minosianfl Pasiphag, fell! in love witi 
TWus. when he was sent by his father to convey the tdbSe of .Ja 
A thenians to the M-inotaur, and gave him the Hup nf iv® 
of which he found hiS wa^ out If the Labvrin h 

tte’Jdated^&TT^IseusSterArilin^^^ T™*" 

«im *mcrown WhJ4 te gave her at their ma^ FigfT|) 

^AslAEiis,' *hi^fiienid of Cyrus, commandeii the .left wing c 

te,S^U-paid:nlma^s.l^aesefr^ 

provinces of th* 
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ARtARATHES, the nam^ of several kings of Cappadodia. i» 
Ig^oii of Ariamties I.j defeated by 'Perdiccas,' and crucified,, b.c.' 322, 
<»I5iiirienes then obtained possession of Cappadocir.—2. Son of Holo- 
|>be!rneS,' and nephew of Ariarathes I., reccverod Cappsidocia after the 
l^feath of Eunoenes, 315. He was'succeeded by Ariamrtes II.—^3. Son 
4)f Ariamnes IL, and grandson of No. 2, married Stratonice, daughter 
Antiochus II.king of Syria.—^4- Son of No. 3, reig’ned 220-162. 
married^ Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and 
fissisted Antiochus in his war against the Romans, After the defeat 
,,of Antiochus, Ariarathes sued for peace in 188, which he obtained 
li|ii favourable terms.—5. Son of No. 4, surnamed Philopator, reigned 
^63-130* assisted the Romans in their war against Aristonicus 
of Pergamus, and fell in this war, 130.—6. Son of No. 5, reigned 
I |3p-^6. He married Laodiee, sister of Mithridates VI., king of 
iycpiitus, and was put to death hy Mithridates.—7. Son of No. 6, also 
’"ihurdered by Mithridates, who now took possession of his kingdom. 

Cappadocians rebelled gainst Mithridates, and placed upon the 
throne,—8. Second son of , No. 6; but he was speedily driven out of 
the kingdom by Mithridates, and shortly afterwards died.—9. Son of 
j^riobarzanes II., reigned 42-36. was deposed and put to death 
by Ant;ony, who appointe<| Archelaus as his successor. 

' ' Ariaspae, a people in the S. part of the Persian province 
40!f Drang^iana, on the borders of Gedrosia. 

. Aricia, an andent, t<own of Latium at the foot of the Alban 
Jilount, on the Appian Way, 16 miles from Rome, It was subdued 
by the Romans, wit^h the other Latin towns, in b,.c. 33^1 and received 
the Roman franchise. In its neighbourhood was the celebrated 
grove and temple of Diana AricTna, on the borders of the Lacus 
Neiniotensis. Diana^ was woftshipped here with 'barbarous customs: 

priest, called rea? nemotensis^- was always a run-away slave, who 
obtained his ofiice by killing his predecessor in single combat.—See 
Frater^, The Golden Bough, 

Aries' 4 lie battering-ram, used by the ancients to breagh 
the walls of a town. 

Arimaspi, a people in the N. of Scythia, represented, as 
with lonly one eye,, who fought with the griffins for the posses¬ 
sion of the gold in their rieighbounhood. The g.Tn of :he .fable, is 
ppnhaps fto be recognised In the fact that the Ural Mountains .abound 
Ln‘ fold, 

Arimi and Ar!ma, the narhes of a mythical people, district, 
aind range of nrouhtaiiis in Asia Minor, which the old Greek poets 
made the scene of the punishment of the monster Typhoehi. ' 

• ArImInum- a to>^'n in Umbria. - 

ArIobarzI^s. name KiiKings or Safr^s c^Pontus. 

c. Betrayed by his, si^wii, Mithridates to the Persian king, B-c* 

J-P9-—^2* Son of reigaod 363-337., He nevolted from 

^taxerxes in 3^2, be.regarded as the.founder.-the. ki^g- 

iom of -Ponlus.—3., ,§ojn of| Imthnidates JIL, feigned* 266—240, and 
vas suqceede^ by ,Mitljri4ates jCV,—U,. The nanqe of J^ings^Qf^Capipn- 
\ocm, Surna^ed, Pi^LORowiAHUS,*,reigned B.C; .93-63, and was 
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elected king by the Cappadocians, under the directron of the Romans^- 
He was several times expelled from his kingdom by .Mithridates,, but 
was finally restored by Pompey in 63, shortly before his deatb.*^ 
2. Surnamed Philopatob, succeeded his father in 63.—^3. Surnatneu 
Eusebes and Philoromaeus, son of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 
51. He assisted Pompey against^ Caesar, who not only pardon®^ 
him, but even enlarged his territories. He was slain in 42 
Cassius. 

ArIon. I. Of Methyrana in Lesbos, a celebrated lyr^i 
poet and player on the cithara, and the inventor of dithyrambic 
poetry. He lived about b.c. 625, and spent a great part of his life 
the court of Periander, tyrant of Corinth. On one occasion, we a*'® 
told, Arion went to Sicily to take part in some musical contest, 
won the prize, and, laden with presents, he embarked in a Corinthiau 
ship to return to his friend^ Periander. The rude sailors coveted his 
treasures, and meditated his murder. After trying in vain to save 
his life, he at length obtained permissicaa once more to play on the 
cithara, and as soon as he had invoked the gods in inspired strain^^ 
he threw himself into the sea. But many song-loving dolphins hac 
assembled round the vessel, and one of them now took the bard or 
its back and carried him to Taenarus, from whence he returned t< 
Corinth in safety, and related his adventure to Periander, Upon th< 
arrival of the Corinthian vessel, Periander inquired of the sailors 
after Arion, who replied .that he had remained behind at Tarentutu. 
but when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, camo forward, thj 
sailors owned their guilt, and^ were punished according to thef 
desert,—2. A fabulous horse, which is said to have been begotten ^3 
Poseidon. 


Ariovistus, a German chief, who had conquered a greafl 
part of Gaul, but was defeated by Caesar, and driven across th« 
Rhine, Bior 5S:—See the Gallic War of CaeSar.> . > ' ^ 

Aristaeus, son of Apollo and Gyrene, was born' in Libyaf 
He afterwards went to Thrace, where he fell in “love^ with EurydTc^ 
the wife of Orpheus. The latter, while fleeing from him, perishcif 
by the bite of a serpent; whereupon the Nymphs, in anger, destroye< 
the bees.of Aristaeus. The way in which he recovered his bees ii 
related in the fourth Georgic of Virgil. After his death he was wor 
shippj^ as a god on account of the bcMiefits ho had conferred upoi 
mankind. He was regarded as the prou'cccr of liocks a-.d sl tphcrds 
of vine and olive plantations: he taught men to keep bees, anc 
averted from the fields the burning heat of the sun and other cause; 
of destruction. 

Aristagoras, of Miletus; brother-in-law of Histiaeus, was 
ipft by. the latter during his stay at the Persian court, in charge o 
thfe l^overnment of MHetus. Having failed in an attempt upon Naxo 
(b.c, -501), whidh he had promised to subdue for the Persians, an< 
fearing' "the consequences of his failure, he induced the Ionian’citie 
to r^olt'from Persia. He applied for assistance to the Spartans an'< 
Atheiflais r the former - r'efused, but the latter sent him 20 ships an< 
soiAe trefop^^ Fn ^qq’hts army captured and, burnt Sardis, bat wai 
finally- Phased ^hack* to ^h'ejcoast. The Athenians ’now departed • tii< 




Persians conquered most of the Ionian cities; and Aristagoras in 
despair fled to Thrace, where he was slain by the Edonians in 497. 

Aristarchus, i. Of Samos, an eminent mathematician 

aad astronomer at Alexandria, flourished between b,c. 280 and 264. 

S -2. Of Samothrace, the celebrated grammarian, flourished b.c. 156. 

0 was a pupil of Aristophanes, and founded at Alexandria a gram¬ 
matical and critical school. At an advanced age he went to Cyprus, 
where he died at the age of 72, of voluntary starvation, because he 
was suffering from incurable dropsy. Aristarchus was the greatest 
critic of antiquity. His labours were chiefly devoted to the Homeric 
poems, of which he published an edition which has been the basis 
of the text from his time to the present day. He divided the Iliad and 
Odys^sey into 24 books each, 

Arist^:as, of Proconnesus, an epic poet of whose life we 
have only fabulous accounts. His date is quite uncertain. He is 
represented as a magician, whose soul could leave and re-6nter its 
body according to its pleasure. He was connected with the worship 
of Apollo, which he was said to have introduced at Metapontum. 

Aristides, i. An Athenian, son of Lysimachus, surnamed 
the Just,” was of an ancient and noble family. He fought as 
the commander of his tribe at the battle of Marathon,^ b.c. 49 ° 5 
n^xt year, 489, he was archon. He was the great rival of Themi- 
stbcles, and it was through the influence of the latter with the people, 
that he suffered ostracism in 483 or 4S2. He was^ still in exile^ in 
4$o at the battle of Salamis, where he did good service by dislodging 
the enemy, with a band raised and armed by himself, from the islet 
oiP Psyttalea. He was recalled from banishment after the battle, was 
appointed general in the following year (479)» commanded the 
Athenians at the battle of Plataea. In 477, when the had 

become disgusted with the conduct of Pausanias and the Spartans, 
he’and his colleague Cimon had the glory of obtaining^ for Athens the 
coihmand of the maritime confederacy: and to Aristides was by 
general consent entrusted the task of drawing up its laws and fixing 
its assessments. This first tribute of 460 talents, paid into a com¬ 
mon treasury at Delos, bore his name, and was regarded by the allies, 
in after times, as marking their Saturnian age. This is his last 
^eWrded act. He probably died in 46^* died so poor that he did 
nof leave enough to pay for his funeral: his daughters were portioned 
by the state, and his son Lysimachus received a grant of land and 
bf 5 money.—2. The author of a licentious romance, in prose, entitled 
U^ntsiaca^ having Miletus for its scene. It was translated into' Latin 
I# Li«Cornelius Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and became poptilar 
with the Romans. The title of his work gave rise to the term 
Milesian, as applied to works of fiction.—3. Of Thebes, a celebrated 
Greek military painter, flourished about B.c. 360-330. His pictures 
fetched enormous prices.—4I P. Ablius Aristides, surnamed Theo- 
DORUS, a celebrated Greek rhetorician, was born at Adriani in 
Mysia, in a.d. 117. After travelling through various countries, he 
settled at Smyrna, where he died about A.d# 180. ■ Two of his treatises, 
and over 50 of his speeches, have come down to us. 

^Aristippus, a native of CyrtuS, and founder of the'-Cyrep^e 

sch;ool of philosophy ‘ (or the system of ‘Hedonism, which inliakdif 
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f L- luxurious in hi$ mode of living; and he took 

to Cwrae *’"* u? ®PP®"® last to have returil<w| 

now^«ant ®P®"* “S®- are no| 

^ot6cl£s. I. A Greek artist. 2. An Athenian sculptor^' 
Both flourished in fifth century b.c. ^ h 

Of^thSe^thr^et t'‘ u-”*® of Jiidaea^; 

2 Of r=.i!, H^® '" i"s*°ry IS the brother of Hyrcanus.—> 

wro°e a hTto^r^’f aT®*^ T**®" Alexander the Great in ^Asia, 

us^ Bv Airian^in '"''"■*1 .'^as one of the chief sources 

usea oy Arrian m the composition of his work the ilnahasis. 

u‘ ^^<^^scendant of Hercules. He was 

n,i n by a flash of lightning, just as he was setting 

hero“ ^ Trst^Me«en"‘° 2 - A Messenian, the chi 5 

saw '^sssen'an war. He sacrificed his own daughter to 

■AristogIton. [Harmodius.] 

‘“S’”* ™'' 

defeat of ,the’^l^^essenians iA third *TOaroV*?’“'***’ 
retreated to theTm^tain fortresrof ^v.® .Attotomenes 

mifed’i mt so, Aristouienes? rtie favourite orthe^^od?"’#J^® 

leW«<h^,ja»*teagl9.,lieee.Ji«n-up on its wings la il In 
gfM^’him oat the Sbisd aa.y from the cavern Bilt the’cS^ a fpfe 
whKh he badfSO.long'SuccessfuIlv r it • jhe c^ty of Ira, 

Sparthna. who agaflb^X ma«t^Lof^e 2 ltlf^^^^^ **“ i 

lBris.ia^e island of Ceos succeeded Lvc^ r P**‘*°®®Phw of 

^phodi; •^bput'a.c. 23^.' ■ ^y®'®®^®*! as .head of the Peripatetic 

•iSsiiCTdwlciJSi.'ainatural son <j£ BUraenes':!-! ioiC,*»«L, 

Upon the death of^hrs! Bnwlfer Att^Ita 

defend m .SM consul P. Lici^, 
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pefeated and taken prisoner hy M. Perpertia^ was carried to Rome 
Ey M. Aquillus in 129, and was there put to death. 

I i^RisroPHANES. I. The celebrated coimic poet, was bom 

out B.c. 444, and probably at Athens. His father Philippus had 
ssessions in Aegina, and may originally have come from that island, 
lence a questiori arose whether Aristophanes was a genuine 
tienian citizen : his enemy Cleon hroug*ht against him more than 
e accusation to deprive him of his civic rights, but without success. 
i had three sons, Philippus, Araros, and hilcostratus, but of his 
vate history we know nothing. He died about b.c. 380. The 
nedies of Aristophanes are of the highest historical interest, con¬ 
ning as they do an admirable series of caricatures on the leading 
n of the day. The first great evil of his own time against which 
jifi inveighs, is the Peloponnesian war, to which he ascribes the 
influence of demagogues like Cleon at Athens. His play, called the 
Knishts, was especially directed against Cleon. Another great 
object of his indignation was the system of education which had been 
introduced by the Sophists, and which he attacks in the Clouds^ 
making Socrates the representative of the Sophists. Another feature 
of the tirnes was the excessive love for litigation at Athens, which he 
ridicules in the Wasps. Eleven of the plays of Aristophanes have 
come down to us. As a poet he possessed merits of the highest order. 
He was a complete master of the Attic diaHsct, which appears in his 
works in its greatest perfection. [The best translations of Ari¬ 
stophanes are by Frere and Rogers. The latter’s is accompanied by 
the Greek text and a commentary. Of editions, Blaydes’ is, on the 
whole, the best; it is a vast mine of information.]—2. Of Byzantium^ 
a!n eminent Greek grammarian, was a pupil of Zenodotus and Erato¬ 
sthenes, and teacher of the celebrated Aristarchus. He lived about 
B.c. 264, and had the management of the library at Alexandria. He 
the first who introduced the use of accents in the Greek lam^uasre. 
(See Fig. 14.) 

AaiSTfixfiLfis, the philosopher, was born at Stagira, a town 
in Chalcidice in Macedonia, b.c. 384. His father, Niconiachus, was 
physician in ordinary to Ainyntas II., king of Macedonia; his 
mother’s name was Phaestis or Phaestias. In 367 he went to Athens 
tio pursue his studies, and there became a pupil of Plato, who named 
bim the intellect of his school,” and his house, the house of the 
* reader.” He lived at Athens for 20 years, but quitted the city upon 
death of Plato (347) and repaired to his friend Hermiass at 
Axarneus, where he married Pythias, the adoptive tau.Liiu.'r of ihe 
arioce. Oa the death of Hermias, who was killed Lv 'tl-e Pt.-siar.s 
'344), Aristotle fled from Atarneus to Mytilene. Two years after- 
vand)s> 4342) he^ aedepted an invitation from Philip of Macedonia^ to 
aaadfentake the instruction of his son Alexander, then 13 years of ages, 
■ferse Aristotle was treated with the most marked respect His native 
sity, Stagira, which had been destroyed by PhMip, was rebuilt at 
lis/ req-uest.. Aristotle spent. 7 years, in Macedonia. On Alexander’s 
wsces^lonj the throne in 3.35, Aristotle returned to Athena Here 
le had 4 be' Lyceum, a cfyrTn.vu.r sii -rocl to Apollo Lyceus, assigned 
o "hlfflii by. the state. He a-f-r-r 1* e:i r:und him a large number of 
ichplars, tjo whotn 1^-delivered lectures on f^ilosophy in the shady 
valks (vepi^a'rai) which surrounded the Lyceum, while walking up 



and down {T€pnraray)j and not sitting, which was the general prsictic^ ^ 
of the philosophers. From one or other of these circumstances thf j 
name Peripatetic is derived, which was afterwards given to his scl^ocd.; 
He gave two different courses of lectures every day. Those wHtch 
he delivered in the morning (called esoteric) to a narrower circle of« 
hearers, embraced subjects connected with the more abstruse 
Sophy, physics, and dialectics- Those which he delivered in 
afternoon to a more promiscuous circle (called exoteric)^ extends® 
to rhetoric, sophistics, and politics. He presided over his school for 
13 years (335—323). During this time he also composed the gro^at^ 
part of his works. In these labours he was assisted by the l-cingTv 
liberality of his former pupil, who caused large collections of natural 
curiosities to be made for him, to which posterity is indebted for* one>, 
of his most excellent works, the History of Animals, After the 
death of Alexander (323), Aristotle was looked upon with suspiciori , 
Athens as a friend of Macedonia; but as it was not easy to l>r ing J 
any political accusation against him, he was accused of impiety* 1 
He withdrew from Athens before his trial, and escaped in the begfin- 
ning of 322 to Chalcis in Euboea, where he died in the course of the 
same year, in the 63rd year of his age. He^ bequeathed to Xlreo- j 
phrastus his well-stored library and the originals of his writiUjgTS. 1 
He is described as having been of weak health, which, considering i 


the astonishing extent of his studies, shows all the more the energy 
of his mind. His works,♦which treated of almost all the subjects of 
human knowledge cultivated in his time, have exercised a powerful 
influence upon the human mind; and his treatises on philosophy 
It^ic still claim the attention of every student of those sciences. 
editions of Aristotle, Bekker’s, though now antiquated, is service¬ 
able; of translations, none, when it is completed, will rival the great 
Oxford rendering. Of individual works, the Poetics^ the Ethics^ trbe 
Politics^ the Rhetoric, and the De Anima, are most easily accessible in 
English versions. No work of Aristotle’s is, perhaps^ of more im¬ 
portance than the Ethics (consult Grant’s edition). For the philosoT^by 
of Aristotle c/- E. Calrd, Evolution of Theology Greehf^ P 7 %%to- 
sophers, vol. i.J 


AristSxSnus, of Tarentum, a Peripatetic phrilosopher and 
a musician, flourished about b.c. 318. He wrote numerous worlcs, 
of which one on music is still extant. This has recently been edited 
at the Oxford Press, 


ARM^NtA, a country of Asia, lying between Asia Minor and 
the Caspian, is a lofty table-land, backed by the chain of the Caucasus, 
watered ^ the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, and containing the souirces 
of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, the latter of which divides tine 

country Inte a unequal parts, which were called .Major' and Minoir-- 

Threv people of Armenia were one of the most ancienti •families of tlx at 
branch of' the hum^ race which is called Caucasian? They wore 
conjpered by the Assyrians and Persians, and a later time 

sublet ta the^Oreek of Syria. >JVhe!n Antaoohus/the Great waS 

defeated by the Romans (bwC. 190), the GOunt^y^regalned Its kidepend- 
wras^ at this period divided, kingdoms, -of 

‘Major and Miiior^ Ultimately,/ Minor was made a: 

fey -Trajan; sand - ArdKenis^/b^jor, :after being* a. 
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rprtuaJ libjwt of contention l>citwe«n the Roiimns end the Ferthiant, 
m Kubjwted to the revived Persian empire by U» first king 
reaxerst's in a*D. »a6* 

ArmInIus (the latinised form of *‘the chief- 

in **), rhief of the tribe of the Chemscl, who inhnbited the country? 
the N\ of the Haru mountains, lie was born in n.c. iHj and in 
i» youth, he led the Chcruicl as auxtltarles of the Romnn legions In 
ernmny, where he learnt the Roman hmguage, was acimltted to the 
eedom of the city, and enrolled nmongnt the rquites. In A.m c| 
rniinius persuaded his countrymen to rise against the Romans, who 
ere n«»w funsters of this part of tiermany. His attempt was 
owned with suecesi. ^uintlltus Varus, wh<j was stattoned in th® 
untry with 3 legions, was destroyt'd with almost all his troops 
'Aai?*ij I iimi the Romans had to rermepush all their possessions 
yond the Rhine. In 14 Arminlus had to Uefeml his country against 
ermanictis. At first he was successful t but Hermanltus made good 
• retreat to the Rhine. It was to the course of this campaign that 
t wife of Arminiuf fell Into the hands of the Romans, In 16 
mlnlui was defeated by Ciermanieus, and his country was probably 
ly saved from subjection by the jealousy of l ibrrius, who recalled 
srmanicui in tin* following year, At Icnglli Armlnius aimed at 
solute pfiwer, and was In coiiset|iieotT cut off by his own relulions 
thi 37th year of his age, A.ti. 

AkMdRlfcA or AHPM6HiCA, the name of tin; N.W, coast of 

aid from the l.lgerii (iMu) to the Seguana (AVni#), 

Arka, a town in Umbria, near Ptniiia, 

Arrar, a town in Chalcidioe in Macedonia^ & of Aubn 
d Broiiiitius. 

Arhissa, a town in Kordaea tn Macedonia. 

Arhus the t:hief river of iCtruiia, 

the K nioHt profiiontory of Africa, at the S. 
tremity of the Arnbifirt (tulf, 

Arpi, an inland town in the Daunian Apulia, founded, 


m which its liter nimes of Argjfrfp^i, or Argjlrf^a, and Arpi art 
Id to have arisen. It revolted to Hannibal after tha battle of 
annae* a.c* iib, but was retaken by the Romans In si|. 

ARFftfiTM, a town of I^tium on the amall river Fibrenut, 
dginstly belonging m the Volsclans and afterwards to the Samnltti. 
as a Roman munlclpluni, and received the fm iuffmgii, or fight of 
>tlng In the Roman oomitta, a.c, 18S. It waa the blrthplsct of 
iflui and Cicero. 

AkrStTum or ArStTum {Ansuf), one of the most lmport«nt 

dba ta dtiM of Etruria, fiartleulady oelebratod for its potiwy, which 
as of fid ware. 

AtaiiiOAiiHi or AarDAgiri, ion of Philip and a female 
letr, Phtllnni td Larissa, waa of Imbecile underitandlnf. On the 
th of Aimtiiidtf, a.c, 313. he wat elected king under the name of 
[tip, and In |it lie niarried Eurydice, On Ihetr return u 




donia, he and his wife were made prisoners, and put to death by 
order of Olympias, 317. 

Arr^anus, a Greek historian and philosopher, was bom at 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, about a.d. 90. He was a pupil and frien<d of 
Epictetus, whose lectures he published at Athens. In 124 he received, 
from Hadrian the Roman citizenship, and from this time asstitned; 
the name of Flavius. In 136 he was appointed praefect of 
docia, which was invaded in the year after by the Alani or Massage- ^ 
tae, whom he defeated. Under Antoninus Pius, in 146, he was 
comsul; and he died at an advanced age in the reign of M. Aureli^us* 
Arrian was one of the best writers of his time. He was a close 
imitator of Xenophon both in the subjects of his works and in the 
style in which they were written. The most important of them is Jiis 
History of the expedition of Alexander the Great, in 7 books, which 
was based upon the most trustworthy histories written by the con- 
ftemporaries of Alexander. [Translated in Bohn’s Library.] 

ArsacIs, the name of the founder of the Parthian empii^c, 
which was also borne by all his successors, who were hence called 
ithe Ars&cldae. i. He was of obscure origin, but he induced t:h6 
Parthians to revolt from Antiochus II., king of Syria, and beca.rne 
the first monarch of the Parthians, about b.c. 250. The events which ; 
immediately followed are stated very differently by differ*esnt 
historians. He reigned only 2 years, and was succeeded by his! 
brother Tiridates.—2. Tiridates, reigned 37 years, b.c. 248-211, aand ^ 
defeated Seleucus Callinicus, the successor ©f Antiochus.—^3. Arta-t 
EANUS I., son of the preceding, was attacked by Antiochus III. (the 
Great), who, however, at length recognised him as king, about axo# 
•^4. Priapatius, son of the preceding, reigned 15 years, and left: 3 
sons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus.—^5. Phraates L, was 
succeeded by his brother,—6. Mithridates I., who greatly enlarge**! 
the Parthian empire by his conquests. He defeated Demetrius Nica- 
tor, king of Syria, and took him prisoner in 1^8. He died during 
the captivity of Demetrius, between 138 and Phraates II., 

son of the preceding, defeated and slew^ |h battle AnBochus V^IL 
Sidetes, b.c. 128. Phraates himself was 'shortly after killed by the 
Scythians.—^. Artabanus II., youngest son of No. 4, fell in battle 
against the Thogarii or Tocharii, apparently .after a short reign 
9. Mithridatk II., son of the preceding, added many nations to the 
Parthian empire, whence he obtained the surname of Great. 
sent an amb^sador to Sulla, b.c, 9a.—10. Mnascikbs (?), the SHtJEC** 
cessor of the, pyeceding, of whom nothing (is known.-r-ii. Sanatrocks, 
reigned 7 years, and died about b.c. 70.—12,. Phraates UL, son of 
the preceding, lived at the time of the war between the Romans ;an 4 
Mithridates of Pontus, by both of whom he. was courted. He wms 
murdered by his 2 sons, Mithridates and Orodes.—13. ,MithridatBS 
HI., son of the preceding, was expelled from the throne on accoutflt 
of his cruelty, and was succeeded by his brother Orodes.-—14. Orox> 3ES 
I., brother of; the preceding, was the Parthian king, whose gormral 
Surenas defeated' Crassus and the Romans, b.c. 53. [Orassus.] 
the de#tht, of I^assiK, Kprodes, gave the command pf the army tO' Infs 
son Pacorus„ who Inyadcd Syria both ip 51 and <50, bpt was in eia|;h 
year ’ dri[v,d<, l^aqk by Cassius. ‘ In 40, the Parthians .again .invadod 
Syria, luider the command of.Pacorue and ,Labienus, but were de^ 
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feiiled In 39 Vtntidlut am of Antony's legates. In 

Pacorut cmce ttiore In^adtiid Syria, but was completely defeated hm 
fell In the hattli. Tbls defeat was a severe blow to the aged king 
Orodes, who shortly afterwards surrendered the crown to his son, 
Phrattea, during his lifetime.—15. Phkaatss IV., was a cruel 
tyrant. In 30 Antony Invaded Parthla, hut was obliged to retreat 
after losing a gnat part of his army. A few years afterwards 
Phrasfes was driven out of Iht country oy hit subjecti, and TirldaM 
prtnluiiiird king in his stead. Phraates, howrver, was soon restored 
by she Scythiiins, and TIridatet fled to Augustus, carrying with him 
the youngest son of Phraates. Augustus restored his son to Phraates, 
on condition of his surrendering the Roman standards and prisoners 
'taken In the war with Craiiui and Antony. They were given up In 
so, and their restoration was celebrated not only by the poets, but by 
liilivals and commemorative monuments. Phraates also sent to 
Augustus as hostagei hix 4 sons. In a.o. a Phraates was poisoned 
by his wife Thermusa, and her son Phraatares.*-*s6. PimAATACES, 
ireigned only a short time, as he was espetled by his subjects on 
IwNrount of hit crimes. The Parthian nobles then elected as king 
Chrodts, who was of the family of the Arsacldae.^^iy. Orodss 11 ., 
also reigned only s short time, ss he was killed by the Parthlans on 
account of hit croelty. Upon his death the Parthlans aoplled to the 
Romans for Vononci, one of the sons of Phraates IV., who was 
SKXOtrdIfifiy granted to them.*<--i8. VoNOgss f., son of Phraates IV., 
wsi also dliilked by his subjects, who therefore Invited Artabsnus, 
king of Media, to take possession of the kingdom. Artabsnus drove 
Voftones out of Partfila, who resided fkvt i» Arntiftla, next in Syria, 
and iid>se<(uefttl/ In Ollela. H# was oat to death In 
1^, AaTASAvvtis III*, ^naliifid Iha Parthian kingdom soon after the 
axpiitsloa of Voiionasi, l^otte a*o» ib. Artaianus was fneolvod Jn 
howflltlas with tilt Romant, and was esfa^lled more than oOco'^ 
his «lbj#cti.-^fo. OoTARtsi, iueccedrd Ills hither, .Artabanus fll., 
but was defeated by bis brother Bardsufs and retired into Hyrcanfa. 
^t. BsiiOASis, brother ol the pmcding. was put to death by hit 
subjects In 47, whereupon Gocaraes again obtained the crown»«*<4fa« 
VoHOi^tii It., succeedeo Gotarses about Hli reign was short.*- 
S|* Voi.ootass I*, son of Vononts II* or Aftalniittss III* Boon after 
his accession, he eonouerad Armenia, whk'h he gave to his brother 
Tlrldates. lie carries on war with the Komani, but was defeated 
by D0filltl|ia Corbulo, ami ml ttngib made peace with the Romans 
m oonditlofi that Tlridates liiould receive Armenia as a gift from 
l^man emperor. Aocordinfli Tliidates came to Rome in £3, 
and obtaltwd froni Haro the Afmeiditft aio#n.«^4, PAcoaiis, sue* 
Jceeded hi# falhtr Vok^peeia !«« and was a contemporary of Domitian 
iartd Tra}ao.-**t5. CMoaaoat or Oaeoes* succeeded nis brother Ranyrui 
Iduring the reign of TraUn* Hit conctuesc of Armenia occasioned the 
liovaslim of Parthia by Trajan, who stripped k of ma^ of kt pro- 
Ivlnces, and mado the Parthlans for a time subject to Rome* 

*1 Upon the death of Trajan in a.o. t ty Hadrian relinquiahed 
fme conspums of Trajan, and made the Euphraoss, as before, the 
leaatern iMnindary of the Roman empire.^ao, lU sue* 

leeeded his father CHoeroia, and reigned from about a.o* tss to 149* 
I-.S7, Vouwtisss Ilf., was deftated by the generals of the emperor 
iVieui, and ymmiiasiid peace by coding Mesopotantiil to dhe RoOvana 
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.time to the dQwnfall of the Parthian empire, there is g'reat 
BANn kings. The last king of Parthia was Arta- 

j "* whose reign the Persians recovered their long-lost 
naepeMence. They were led by Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, and 
f^arthians in three great battles, in the last of which 
Pa H was taken prisoner and killed, a.d. 226. Thus ended the 

Th of the Arsacidae, after it had existed 476 years, 

nf were now obliged to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder 

AD*"6 of the Sassanidae, which continued to reign till 


the name of a dynasty of Parthian kings. 

LARSACEa,] It 

was also the name of a dynasty of Armenian kings. 

Arses or Narses, youngest son of king Artaxerxes III. 
h raised to the Persian throne by the eunuch Bagoas after 

• nad poisoned Artaxerxes, b.c. 339, but he was murdered by Bagoas 
in the 3rd year of his reign. 

I. Mother of Ptolemy I., was a concubine of 
lather of Alexander the Great, and married Lagus while she 
wa$ pregnant ^ with Ptolemy.—2. Daughter of Ptolemy I. and 
jserenice, married first Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in b.c. 300 j 
half-brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, who murdered her 
cnuaren by Lysimachus; and, 3rdly, her own brother Ptolemy II. 
xrniiadelphus in 279., Though Arsinoe bore Ptolemy no children, 
sne wa^ exceedingly beloved by him; he gave her name to several 
cities, called a district of Egypt Arsinoites after her, and honoured 
ner memory in various ways.—3. Daughter of Lysiinachus, married 
rtoiemy H, Philadelphus soon after his accession, 9,0, 285.—4. 
daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, was carried to Rome by Caesar 
aTOr the capture of Alexandria, and led in triumph by, him in 46. 
2>ne afterwards returned, to Alexandria; but her sister Cleopatra 
persuaded .^ntony to have put to death in 41. 

ArsInSe, the fistme of several cities in Egypt, each called 
after one or other of the persons "mentioned above. ' Of these the 
most important were;—1. In the Nomos Heroopolites in Lower 
upon the head of the Sinus Heroopolites or W. branch 
Suez). It was afterwards called Cleopatra. 

* j chief city of the Nomos Arsinoites in Middle Egypt; formerly 
called CrOcodilopolis, from its being the chief seat’ of the Egyptian 
worship of the crocodile. 

^ ARTiBAbJrDrs. Brother of Darius# is .frequently-mentioned 

in the reign of his nephew Xerxes, as a wise and frank counsellor. 

Commander of, the bodyguard of Xerxes, assassinated, this kinff 
m B.c. 465.1 . ® 


ArtXbA zjjs. I. APersian general in the army of X!^erxes, served 
Under M^donius in b.c. 479. and after the defeat of the Persians at 

Plataea, he fled with .40,000 men and reached Asia in safety._2. A 

fought under Artaxerxes IL, and Artaxerxes HI., 
9o<k>mannus. .One . of his daughtjets', Barsine, 
became^ mexand^r tee t^otliipr of Hercules. 

ARTABRi, R' Celtic pepptei in the N.W. of Spain, near the 




Promontori Nerium or Celtlcum. also callrd Artabrum after them 

<C. !*mutirr§). 

AHtXcti a seaport town of the peninsula of Cyaicus, in the 

I rojp^nlls i alto a mountain in the same peninsuie. 

t according to Herodotus, the old native name 

*** Persians. It signifies noMe, and appears, in the farm 4rfii, 
as the first part of a large number of Perskn proper names. 

AetIpheknSis, t. Brother of Darius. He was satrap of 
Sarilis at the time of the Ionian revolt, b.c. <500.—Son of the 
former, commandid, along with Datis, the Persian army of Darius, 
which was defeated at the battle of Marathon, B.c. 490. He com¬ 
manded the Lydians and Mysians In the invasion of Greece by Xerxei 
in 480. 

AgTAVASDfes or ArtXijA^Es, !, King of the Greater Armenia, 
•ucceed^Kl hit father TIgranet, He betrayed Antony in his campaign 
against the Parthians In s.c. 36. Antony accordyigly Invaded 
< Armenia in 34, took Artavasdes prisoner, and carried him to Alex¬ 
andria* He was killed after the battle of Act turn by order of Cleo- 
P***'**"^»* King of Armenia, probably a grandson of No. 1, was 
placed ^ upon the throne by Augustus, but was deposed by the 
Armenians.—3. King of Media Atropatene, and an enemy of Arta- 
vasdes I,, king of Armenia. He died shortly before s.c. ao. 

ArtXxXta, ihe litter capital of Great Armenia, built by 
Affi^ias, under the advloe of Hantilbal, on a peninsula, surrounded 
i by the river Araxet. After being burnt by the Romans under Corbuio 
(a»c. s8), it was restored by Tlrldatet, and called Neroniana. 

ARTXxERXfis, the name of 4 Persian kings, i. Stimamed 
LottOiilAMUS, from his right hand being longer than hit left, suc¬ 
ceeded his father Xerxes 1 . and reigned a.c. 464^43^. He carried on 
war against the Egyptians, who were assisted in their riwoU by the 
Athenians. He was succeeded by his son Xerxes H.--2T Surnamed 
Mnsuox, from hit good memory, succeeded hit father. Darius 11., 
and reigned a.c. 405-3S^» Respecting the war between him and hit 
brother Cyrui| see Craus. Tissaphernts was appelated satrap ol W* 
Asia In tfm plaos of Cyrus, and was anetlvety engaged In wart with 
the Greeks. [Aossiuus.] Artaxentes had to carry on frequent wart 
jwltii tributary princes and MMtmpw. who endeavoured to make them- 
Ijilvei Independent. Thus he niidntalned a long struggle tgalntt 
jlvagoras of Cyprus, from 3S5 to $f 6 \ and his atlempit tn recover 
Egypt were unsuccesaful, Towards the end of his rsign he to 
death his eldest son Darius, Who had formed a plot to assasidnate 
him. HU last days were still further embittered by the unnatural 
conduct of his son Ochut, who caused the destruction of two of hit 
brothers, In order to secure the sueceseion for himself* Airtaxences 
was suceeaded hr Oehut, who atoended the throne under the name 
of Arcaxencea Hi.—3. Also called Ooftue, reigned a,e. 3|9^$3S* By 
;the aid of hit Greek generale and mercenaries, be reconquered 
PfkoeaMe end Egypt. TTie reins of government were entirely lis the 
haada of the eunuch Bagoas, aj^ of Mentor the Rhodian. At laac 
be wae poleoned by Bagoas, and wm eucceeded by bis youngeet sea* 
Asaia.—4* The founder of the iynasty ol the SaatAUtoas* * 



Ai?.XA5c1fAs or Artaxes, the name 3 kings of 
I. The founder of the Armenian kingdom, was one of thet g-enerals of ■ 
Antjochus the Great, b«t revolted from him, and became an,indepe^<^- 
ent sovereign. Hannibal took refuge at the court of Artaxias, siTidi he 
superintended the building of ArT’axAta, the capital of Arrnenia. 
Artaxias wasr dotiquered and taken prisoner by Antiochus IV, E^pi- 
phanes, about 1^5.— 2, Son of Artavasdes, was put to death by 
own subjects in R.c. 20,. and Augustus placed Tigranes on the throne. 
—3. Sqn of Polemon, .king of Pontus, was prQclaimed kingT of 
Armenia by Germanicus, in a.d, 18. He died' about 35. 

Art^midOrus. I. A native of Ephesus. He lived at 
Rome in the reigns of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius (a.d. 138—i So), 
and wrote a work on the Interpretation of Dreams, in 5 books, which 
is still extant.-*-2. Also of Ephesus, a Greek geographer, lived at>out 

8.C. lOO. 

ArtSmis, called DUna by the Romaris, one of the great < 
divinities of Ihe Greeks, According to the most ancient account, | 
she was daughter of Zeus and Leto, and the twin-sister of 
Apollo, born with him in the island of Delos, (i) Artemis as the 

sifter qf Apolto is a kind of female Apollo, that is, she as a female 
divinit}' repre^nted the same idea that Apollo did as a male divinity. 
As^ sister of Apollo, Artemis is, like her brother, armed with a t>ow, 
quiver, and arrows, and' sends plagues and dehth among- men and 
animMs. Suddenl, deaths, but more especially, ithose* of worsien, are 
described as the- effect of her arrows. As Apollo was» not only a 
destructive god, but also averted evils, so Artemis likewise^ cured and 
alleviated the sufferings of mortals. In the Trojan war she sided, 
like, ApQllQ» with the Trojans. She yvas more especially the pro- 
tectres^ qf the young; and from her watching over the young: of 
females, she came to be rega.rded as the goddess of the fioqks a^nd 
the chase. Tn this'mfanner site also became the huntress among*" the 
immortals. Artemis*, like Apollo, is unmarried*; She ,is a maiden- 
divinity never cpnquered' by ToVe. She slew OkipN with her arrows 
because he'.made an atfeitipt; iipon hef’ chastityand she chang^cd 
Actaeon into a stag, simply because'be had seen Her bathing. With 
her brother ApplK, she slew the chitdreii of "N^idSE, who had deemed 
herself superior tb Leto. When Apollo was' regarded ' as identical 
with the Shn pr HdHos, his sister was .looked upon as Selene or the 
l^loon. l-lence' .she is represented as in, love with the fair youth 
EMpvMtON' (see‘ Keats’ poem), whom she kissed in his sleep ; but this 
le^tjnd properly.relate^s to Selene or the Mbqn,. and is foreign to the 
9hafacter of Artemis,, who, as we have observed,' was a god.<^eiss 
pnmoved by, love. (2) The Arcadian ..A'fte^iV is a godffess of' the 
fiytriphs,' ap'd was worshipped as'such in‘Arcadia ,ih‘early times.. 
She hunted ' wjthi ‘her • nymph's bn the ‘Arcadian mountainsV a^nd her 
qliafiot was drawn* by .4‘stags, with'golden "antlers. There was? noi 
pp'pn'bcfioh b'cirween the A'rcaman Ai:tejgni's’''ahd‘Apbllb. (3) The 'JCau- 
rian Artefnts. There' was ih Taurfs ‘ a' goddess, whom the'/Grfeel«' 
y|th‘ their '9wn Artemis',^ ari'd’rtb^whom'a!ll’st,ran^er&‘tHi-oijvn- 
ori'.tHij' cqast 6f/Taufis were*. sac>ifibed.‘ Or^fe'tesl 

broy^ht . KeV* image fi;om'‘thence, ari^ landed'*atf'Brdurp'n iii'*Att: 5 c‘a,| 
^tfh'enfce .me^^bcjddss derived the name of Fcabtonia^. The Brauropiari 
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Arte*n^« w*i wor«iii|»fNsii «t Athtn» ftn 4 ${Nirtft« tmd in tlii l«te»r jilmci 
tha boyi were icTOrged mt her nUar till it wai baaprinkliMi with theif 
i^leod. {4) ArUtmk wai « divtnhy totetly dialifiil Crum 

the Ortek goddeiw of ihe tame name. She was art ancient Aafatic 
divinity wh«m wor^lp iha Greeks loimd estahiished In Ionia* when 
settied there* artd to whom they gave the name of Arteinlf, 
Her imagi in the tn^nlficent temple of Efrheiui was represented 
^ith many breasts.—ute represerrtailont of the Greek Artemis in 
works of art are different according as she ii represented either as 
a huntress, or as the goddess of the moon. As the huntress, her 
breast is covered, and the legs up to the knees are naked, the rest 
being covered by the chtamys, licr attributes are the bow, t|yiver, 
and arrows, or a spear, stags, and dogs. As the goddess of the 
moon, she wears 1 long robe whkh rent has down to her feet, a veil 
covers her head, and above her forehead rites the crescent of the 
moon. The most famous ol her eaitltng statues It the Veraailles 
•'Digna** (now In the Louvre, rarts). (Sec big. 15*) 

AkTfeiitsfA. I. Queen of Halitmrngssus In Caria^ accom** 
eattlsd Xerxes In his invasion of Greece, and in the battle ol Salamis 
Ji,c. 4S0) greatly diitingulshed heratlf by her prudence and courage, 
lee which the was afterwards highly honoured by the Persian king. 
-HI, Renowned In history for her extraordinary grief at the death ol 
to husband Maus&ius, prince of Carla, s.c, 3 Sa- 35 ti. To perpetuate 
his memory she built at lialkarnassus the celebrated monument, the 
Mausdlilafft, which was regarded as one of the 7 wonders of the 
isorld, and whose nama tubte<|ueniiy becaine the generk btrin for any 
dl^ld sepulchral monument.—For a ^lef account of this building 
m the official dtald# la the €rrtflr mm ifatwaa Ant^aflfri fa thtf 
Mfhh Mm$mm (wbiit mm fmgmrnm of the IdausOilai^i are 
e^fbited). 

AailMtsYusf, a bract of country on the N. coast of Eulxm; 

cdT lhli coast the Greek 1 defeated the deet of Xersai, i.c* 4So» 

Atuxs, an Elrusciui word, was regarded by the Romtni as 
« proper name, but perhaps signlhed a younger son In general.*- 
I, Younger bfoUier ol Lucumo, 1. #. L* Tarqitkilus Frlseus.-Hi. 
Younger brother ol L. Tarciuinius Suprbuf, waa murdered by His 
wife.—’ 3 . Vouiifer son of Tarqulnius Superbus, fell In oombai widi 
Brutus. 

AftvaL BaoTHaas, a collego of is prbsti, dmaotid to tbs 

worship of Dea Pla, a Roman ^ 

Aavaani, a Oallic poodle isi Aic|idbktolai in the imod^ 
lufergiif. In early timet they were die nsost powsrfttl people hi 
die S. Gaolt they were defeated by DomitUts Ahenobarbus and 
Fablus Maximus in b.c.* tsi, but still ptlsentaM^d constdembte power in 
m ime of Caesar (^). ' 

As, asuaily a ct^O, wonhi alxmi iif. or a Bttle 

^\a«>aa. 1 . Saw o( Pbiloma, of Parmotikim, and 

pas: ol Ihe gfflwrsli of Alexander the Oiwil. After the deeih of 
Akuteader (e.o. 301) bo obtained Carla lor hll fatratiy.^-s, A fenetnl 
o( tf., islag ol Roeponis, wlmm he put to deaUt in 4% h 
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hopes of obtaining the kingdom. He was confirmed in the sovereignty 
by Augustus. 

AscXlXphus. I. Son of Ares and Astyoche, led, with 
his brother lalmenus, the Minyans of Orchomenus against Xroy. 
ana was ^am by Deiphobus.—2. Son of Acheron and Gorgyr*®*- ot 
Urphne. When Pluto gave PersephSne permission to return to the 
j provided she had eaten nothing. Ascalaphus declared 
that she had eaten part of a pomegranate. PersephSne, in revenge, 
changed him into an owl, by sprinkling him with water frortr the 
river Phlegethon. 

AscalOn, one of the chief cities of the Philistines. 

AscXnius or IOlus, son of Aeneas by Creusa, accompn-tiicd 
Italy. He founded Alba Longa, and was succeede<i on 
the throne by his son Silvius. The gens Julia at Rome traced its 
origin from him. 

AscLfiplADgs, the name of several physicians, which tliey 
derived froni the god Asclepius. [AEScuLArius.] The most celebrated 
was a native of Bithynia, who came to Rome in the middle of the 
nrst century b.c., where he acquired a great reputation by his 
successful cures. or 


AscLfipiXofis, a Greek poet, contemporary of Theocritus. 

Some of his poems are preserved in the Anthology, 

AscLfipfus. [Aesculapius.] 

AscONfus P^D^ANUs Q., a Homan grammarian, borir at 
Pataviuni (Padua), about b.c. 2, and died in his 85th year in the 
Domitian. He wrote a valuable Commentary on the speeches 
of Cicero, of which we still possess considerq^ble fragments. 

Ascra, a town ivx Boeotia on Mt. Helicon, where Hesiod 
resided. 

AscOlum. r. Picentjm, the chief town of Picenuni, and 
a Roman rpunicipium, was destroyed by the Romans in the Social 
War (B.c. but was afterwards .rebuilt. —2. Apulum, a town of 
Apulia in P^unia, on the confines of Samnium, near whicia the 
Romans were defeated by Pyrrhus, b.c. 729. 1 

AsDRtJBAL. [Hasdrubal.] i 

ASELtio, P, SemprOnIus, tribune of the soldiers under t \ 
Numantia, b.c. 133, wrote a Roman history from 
the Puruc wars inclusive to the times of the Gracchi. 


AsIa, dai^hter of OcSanus and Tethys, wife of lapetus, and! 
mother of Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 


b Asi$, one of the 3 great divisions wtxich 

rviA«te made of the known world. It was first used by the 
K^estern part of Asia Mhior, especially the plains 
Chester, where the Ionian colonists first settled; 
g^graphical knowledge advanced, they exi 
country. The southern‘part of the continent 
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was supposed to extend much further to the E. than it really does, 
while to the N. and N.E. parts, which were quite unknown, much 
too small an extent was assigned. The differerit opinions about the 
boundaries of Asia on the side of Africa are mentioned under Africa ; 
on the side of Europe the boundary was formed by the river Tanais 
(Don), the Paulus Maeotis {Sea of Azof), Pontus Euxinus {Black 
Sea), Propontis ( 5 ca of Marmora), and the Aegean {Archipelago). — 
The most general division of Asia was into 2 parts, which were 
different at different times, and known by different nanles. To the 
earliest Greek colonists the river Halys, the eastern boundary of the 
Lydian kingdom, formed a natural division between Upper and Lower 
Asia; and afterwards the Euphrates was adopted as a more natural 
boundary. Another division was made by the Taurus into A, intra 
taurum, i.e. .the part of Asia N. and N.W. of the Taurus, and A. 
extra Taurum, all the rest of the continent. The division ultimately 
adopted, but apparently not till the 4th century of our era, was that 
of A. Major and A. Minor.--i. Asu Major was the part of the con¬ 
tinent E. of the Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line drawn from 
the Euxine at Trapezus {Trehtzond) to the Gulf of Issus, and the 
Mediterranean : thus it included the countries of^ Sarmatica Asiatica 
witli all the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media. 

I Susiana, Persis, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, Sogdiana, 
India, the land of the Sinae and Serica; respecting which see the 
' several articles,—2. Asia Minor lAnatcUa), was the peninsula on the 
extreme W. of Asia, bounded by ihe Euxine, Aegean, and Mediter¬ 
ranean on the N., W., and S.; and on the E. by the ttiountains on 
the W. of the upper course, of the Euphrates. It was divid^ into 
Mvsia, Lydia, and Caria, on the W., Lycia, Pamphylja, and^QiUcia, 
on the S.; Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the. E.^ and 
Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, in the centre. 3. Asia 
Propria, or simply Asia, the Roman province, formed out of the 
kin^onl of Pergamus, which was bequeathed to the Romans. J>y 
Att^us III. (B.C, 130), and the Greek cities on the W. coa^, and 
the adjacent islands, w th Rhodes. It included the districts of Mysia, 
Phrygia; and was governed at first by propraetors, 

afterwards by proconsuls. 

JlslNB I. A town in Lacemia on the coast between 
Taenarum and Gythium.-a. A town In Argolis. W. of Hermione 
was built by the Dryopes, who were dnven of the town by Ae 
Aririves the first Messenian war, and built Na 

^fOTtont town in Messenia, «ear the Promontory Aentas on the 
Knian gulf, which was hence also called the Asmaean ^If. 

AsInIds Gallus. [GAUus'-l ^ , 

AsKnItjs PoLLfo. [PolHo.] . V ‘ 

A river flowing tlnough the Sicyoman terrrtory 


.“ T 

ca|le 4 Asopvaaes.-’ - 

• WpAsIa, the elder, of -Miletus, daughter bf Axwchus, the 
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naosit cp^ebrated the Greek Hetaerae. She came to Athens, where 
She gained the anections of Pericles, not more by her beauty than b^ 
heif ^ high mental acoomplishments. Having parted with his wife,* 
Pericles 4 ved with ^pasia, during the rest of his life* His enemies 
accused Aspasip of impiety, and it required all his personal influence 
to procure her. acquittal, llie house, of Aspasia was the centre of th^ 
best, literary and philosophical society of Athens, and was frequented 
even by Socrates. Qn the death of Pericles (b.c. 429), Aspasia ia 
said to have attached herself to one Lysicles, a dealer in cattle, and 
to* have, made him by her instructions a first-rate orator. 

AsPENDUS,^a town in Pamphylia (Asia Minor), on the river 
nL-\rucjn._^ This city appears under the name Primopolis at the 
co'.:".c:' cr hoi-. is, a.d. 431. In ancient times it must have been a 
city or cor..*,'.'-.e:y jIc importance; but to-day it is all but deserted and 
'.n cnovii. Its c:: of claim on our attention consists in the ruins of 
Its magnificent theatre, which is of gigantic size, and still preserves 
its seats intact; its cavea is still crowned with the original arcade 
a finish and coping to the whole. It was built by 
an (unknown) person to commemorate the victorious return of Lucius 
\erus from the East; this is recorded in a still extant inscription.— 
See the account in Hogarth’s Accidents of an Atntiq^uary's Life (1910), 
pp. 1x8—120, where three excellent photographs of the theatre are 
giyen.^ Hogarth describes this building as ** perhaps the most 1 
splendid of all the great Roman buildings which Time has spared.** | 

AssteXcu?, king of Troy, son of Tros, father of Capys, 
grandfather of Anchises, and great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence 
the; Romans, as reputed descendants of Aeneas, are called domw 

a town of Ionia, near Miletus, with a temple of 

.A.hCca a..rraMd Assisla, ^ 

Ass.us, ;a city)] in the Troad, on'the'Adramyttian Gulf, 

Opposite to«feba 4 i: '’the birthptece'of CteaBtljes the Stoitj.,. 

Ass 1 ?rIa 1 '^ie country ]:fopjr!y so' caltea, in the 
narrowest sense, was a district of Asia, cxtcrd'iig albhg the E. side , 
divided it on the W. and N.W? from Mesopotamia 
and^Ekbyloma; 'and> bhunded on the‘N4 and E. by M. Niphates and 
^.Hagrus, whit^ sej^arated it from Armenia and Media, apd on the 
SfE.^byfiS'Usiana. Mbiwa« watered by,several, streams, flowing into 
^ Tigris fjroih the.E.fjatwQ of which,, the/Lycus or Zqbatus {Gr^ai 
Zab)y and the Caprus or Zabas or Anzabas (Little^ Zah\ divided the 
country anto .three pafts: that between^l^e^.^l^tpper Tigris and th'O 
Lycus was called Aturia (a mere dialectic .variety of Assyria) was 
probably the most ancient seat of che nibharchy, and contained the 
capital, Nineveh or Nmus: that betweeh! the' Lycus arid the Caprus 
was, called A<Jiat)eno,: .and the part S.E. of the Caprus contained the 
qistncts of Apolloniatis and Sittacene.^—2. In‘a'wider |ense the name 

g s jap^lidd/to whole country watered by the Euphrates* and the*' 

yrls, so as to include Mesopotamia and Babylbriia.~3. By a 
used to designate tHe'‘A^^wian‘Empire 
in Its-widest Tt was one of the 'first gre^at states' of which 

'hawseiany.‘Bfecdtd.r'Its regputed fpur^r^wast Ninus,Jthe builder of 





capital city; and in its widest extent it included the countries 
mentioned, with Media, Persis, Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine, except the kingdom of Judah. ^ The fruitless expedition of 
^^riTiacherib against Egypt, and the miraculous destruction of his 
before Jerusalem (b.c. 714), so weakened the empire, that the 
i^^cies revolted and formed a separate kingdom. In b.c. 606 Nineveh 
■W“as taken, and the Assyrian empire destroyed by Cyaxares, the king 
Pj Media.— For an up-to-date account of Assyria, with adequate 
t>it>liography, see the article in vol. i. of Encyclopaedia Biblica, 

Asta. I. {Asii in Piedmont), an inland town of Liguria 
on the Tanarus, a Roman colony.—2. A town in Plispania Baetica, 
Gades, a Roman colony. 

AstXboras and Astapus, two rivers of Aethiopia, having 
tHeir sources in the highlands of Abyssinia and uniting to form the 
^ He. The land enclosed by them was the island of Meroe. 

Astacus, a celebrated city of Bithynia, on the S/nus 
Astacenus, a bay of the Propontis, was a colony from Megara, but 
afterwards received fresh colonists from Athens, who called the place 
C>lhia, It was destroyed by Lysimachus, but was rebuilt on 0 neigh- 
l>ouring site, by Nicomedes I., who named his new city Nicomepia. , 

AstXpus. [ Ast aboras.] 

Astarte. [Aphrodite and Syria Dea.J 

, AsTitktA, or Ast]£r?e, daughter of the Titan Coeus and 
Plioebe, sister of Leto (Latona), wife of Perses, and mother of Hecate. 
Ixi order to escape the embraces of Zeus, she is, s^aid to h^ve taken 
tHe form of a quail (ortyx), and to have thrown herself down from 
Heaven into the sea, where she was metamorphQsed into ^he island 
Astoria (the island Which hhd fallen from heaven like* a' star); 01 
Ortygia^ afterwards called delos. 

Astraea (= star-maiden), daughter of Zeus and Themis, ^n,d 
god.dess of justice, lived during the golden age among men ; but when 
tHie wickedness of men increased, she withdrew to heaven and was 
pliaced among the stars, under the name of Virgo, Her sister Af 5 d>sf, 
o“r’ Chastity j left the earth along With her. 

Astraeus ( = star-man), a Titan, husband of Ros (Aurora), 
ail<l father of the winds and the stars. 

AsxtjRES, a \varlike people in the N.W. of Spain. 

i iAstJXgiis, son of Cyaxares,, last king of MeiiJaj, reignsd 
B.c. S94-3S9- W® was deposed and 4 eprived ol his dominions by bis 
grandson Cyrus. * - , , . , 

< AsrtANAX, soi;i.,of Hector and Andromache. After |:he 
Qa^tyr^ of Troy the Greeks hurled down fi?om the 
i^li^ht r^ot.res^tqre the jl^ingdoniipf Troy 
‘ AstydamaJs, a 'Greek tragedian;' ioiirfehed to - 4 th centv 
^ Iplis works are lost. . , , 

v‘. AstymSm!, the.'heads of thn t?ty .police at' Xthens. 
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Ast^pXlaea, one of the islands in the S. part of the Grecian 
archipelago. * 

AtalantA) or AtXlante. i. The Arcadian Atalantay 'viras 
a daughter of Zeus and Clymene. She was exposed by her father ia 
her infancy, and was suckled by a she-bear, the symbol of Artemis, 
After she had grown up she lived in pure maidenhood, slew the! 
centaurs who pursued her, and took part in the Calydonian hunt, 
receiving from Meleager the head and skin of the boar as the priM 
of victory. Her father subsequently recognised her as his daughter? 
and when he desired her to marry, she required every suitor to con* 
tend with her in the foot-race, because she was the most swift-footed 
of mortals. If he conquered her, he was to be rewarded with bet 
hand; if he was conquered, he was to be put to death. She con* 
quered many suitors, but was at length overcome by Milanlon with 
the assistance of Aphrodite. The goddess had given him 3 golden 
apples, and during the race he dropped them one after the other : their 
beauty charmed Atalanta so much, that she could not abstain from 
gathering them, and Milanlon thus gained the goal before her. 
accordingly became his wife.-^a. The Boeotian Atalanta, The same 
stories are related of her as of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that 
her parentage and the localities are described differently. Thus she i 
is said to have been a daughter of Schoeneus, and to have been | 
married to Hippomenes.—See the noble rendering of the legend in s 
Swinburne’s play, Atalanta in Calydon. 

Atax {Audi^^ originally called Narbo, a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, rising in the Pyrenees, and flowing by Narbo Martsui 
into the Lacus Rubresus or Rubrensis, which is connected with the 
sea. 

Axfi, daughter*of Eris {strife) or Zeus, was an ancient 
Greek divinity, who led both gods and men into rash and incon* 
siderate actions. She personifies Infatuation, her curse impIyingT 
guilt in the infatuate. 

Atella {Aversa)y a town in Campania between Capua and 
Neapolis, originally inhabited by the Oscans, afterwards a Romaun* 
municipium and a colony. Atella owes its celebrity to the Atellafta^ 
Fahulae or Oscan farces, which took their names from this town. 

Ateste {Este\ a Roman colonjr in the country of tlio 
Veneti in Upper Italy. 

AthamanIa^ a mountainous country in the S. of Epirus, on 
the W. side of Ipfndus, of which Argithea was the chief town. Xhe 
Athamanes Were a Thessalian people, who had been driven out of 
Thessaly by the Lapithae. 

AtoXmas, son of Aeolus and Enarete, and king of Orcho 
menus in Boebtia. At the command of Hera, Athamas married 
Nephele, by whom he became'the father of Pbrixus and' Helle. ©ut 
he:wais seoredy in love, with the mortal Ino^, the dayghter of Cadmus^ 
by whom he begot Learchus and Melicertcs. Having thus incurred 
the anger bqt^h qf ,Hera and of Nephele, Athamas ,was seized with 
madness, and in this state killed his own son, Leardhus. Ino threw 
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herself with Melicertes into the sea, and, both were changed into marine 
deities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and Melicertes Palaemon. Athamasy 
the murderer of his son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia, and settled 
ia Thessaly. 

Ath£na, or Ath£n£, called MInerva by the Romans, was 
one of the great divinities of the Greeks. She is frequently called Pallas 
Athtna^ or simply Pallas. She was the daughter of Zeus and Metis (= wise 
counsel). Belore her birth Zeus swallowed her mother; and Athena after¬ 
wards sprung forth from the head of Zeus with a mighty war-shout and in 
complete armour. As her father was the most powerful and her mother 
the wisest among the gods, so Athena was a combination of the two, a 
goddess in whom power and wisdom were harmoniously blended. She 
appears as the preserver of the state, and presided over the whole intel¬ 
lectual and moral side of human life.—^As the protectress of agriculture, 
Athena is represented as creating the olive tree (see below), inventing the 
plough and rake, &c. She was the patroness of both the useful and elegant 
arts, such as weaving. She was believed to have instituted the ancient 
court of the Areopagus at Athens. She also protected the state from 
outward enemies, and thus assumes the character of a warlike divinity. 

In the Trojan war she sided with the Greeks. As a ^odde-is of war she 
usually appears in armour, with the aegis and a golden staff. In the centre 
of her breast-plate or shield appears the head of Medusa, the Gorgon. 
She is represented as a virgin divinv.y, whose heart is inaccessible to the 
passion of love. She was cspecia'ly the protecting deity of Athens and 
Attdca, The tale ran that in the reign of Cecrops both Poseidon and 
Athenk contended for the possession of Athens. The gods resolved that 
whionevei of them produced a gift most useful to mortals should have 
po«cssion of the land. Poseidon struck the ground with his trident and 
straightway a horse appeared. Athena tHeh planted the oliv^. The gods 
theteupon decreed that ne olive wa- .nore useful to man than the horse, 
aii^ gave the city t6 the g dd.ss, sn.*: whom it was called Athenae. At 
Athens the magnificent festival of the Panathenaea was celebrated 
in honnur of the goddess. At this festival took place the grand procession, 
which was represented on the frieze of the Parthenon. The two 
most famous of bet statues (both by Pheidias) were on the Acropolis at 
Athens. (See Fig, i6, 2 plates.) 

Ath£nae (Athens), the metropolis of ancient Greek culture, 
—“ the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence,” as Milton fiiiely 
situated about 3. miles from the sea-coast, in the plain of Attir^. 
The^ty is grouped round the craggy rock of the Acropolis, which 
a height of about 180 feet above ihe plain, and is—roughly—about i,i<^ 
feet in length by in^breadtk This w^ the original settlementj and, 
in dissical toes, was called ‘‘the City”; though Athens in the 
more (MCtended sense, included tl^e lower city as well as the harbour of 
P&i<laeus, with which the city was connected by the famous 
fboiitby Pericles, destroyed by the Spartans in b.c. 404* and rebuilt^ 
These walls were of great stret^th, and by 
^mwaicfttion between Athena and the sea was seeared The Attic 
wtoh stwrounds the city on 3 sides, was bemnded^ by m 
Htaettus on E., PenteUcus (famous for its 

N.* bv Paiines. From the Acropolis can be seen Lycabettus, a hill nearly 
tJxSD ^high. The Agoka (or ‘‘ market-plane 
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Ore^ as the “forum’* in a Latin, town-^-^lay towards the N* of th# 
entarance'to the Acropolis, and was surrounded with colonnades, including 
the ‘^Fainted Porch/* adorned with firescoes of battle scenes from thi 
Persian wars. Adjoining the Agora on the S. W., and reached by a 
of steps, wj^ the Areopc^s (the “ Mars Hill ** of the Acts ^ ths ApostUs\ 
famous for the “ Council’* which met there; S. W. of the Areopagus wa| 
the Pnyx, where the people met in their Assemblies, From this hill 

1*';., ■) )■’. 'andward and seaward, was superb. Outside the walls df 
lie (/;>■ w =: ■, roughly, measured i by miles—lay the subuib«| 

gardens, and cemeteries. The Cerameicus (or N.W. suburb) was famous | 
for a road, bordered by tombs of the illustrious dead, led to the garden 
called the Academy^ Plato’s favourite haunt, by the banks of die Ilissuai 
Under the E. slope of the Acropolis lay the Odeum^ or Hall of Song j 
and, to the S.E., the great stone theatre, built to accommodate 25,000 
spectators. This theatre dates from about 330 B.c. There were throe 
main periods of Athenian history: (i) from Cecrops to Plataea, B.C, 4791 
(2) Plataea to thf close of the Peloponnesian war; (3) the period of Decline | 
this includes the Roman period. Of earlier architectural remains mention 
must be made of the great Temple of Olympian Zeus, begun by 
Peisistratus (but not hnished); this was completed in the 2nd century A.I>* 
by Hadrian. Ruins of this splendid building still remain. But the main \ 
glories of Athens, on th^ architectural side, arc of course to be sought foar. 
on the ACTopolis. On this rose the PARTii-'sNroN {q.v.) \ the ERBCTHBaiiC# 
an exquisite Ipniq temple, with three divisions, tKe E. division containing 
the oldest image of Athena 5 the temples of “ Wingless Victory,** and 0? 
Artemis; and the colossal statue of Athena Promachqs ( =s champion^ 
(Seq Fig, 17.) At slower level stood the Thbseum (so-called), surr 6 undl 4 
by ,34, beautiful Doric columns, This building is still in a good state of pre* 
^rvation. The approach to the ^.cropolis was through the magnificent 
Propylaea (^.«.) (or “entrances’*) designed by ‘Vesicles in 437 
The city WM burpt by Xerxes in b.c, 480, but was soon rebuilt under the 
administration of Themistocles, and was adorned with public buildings hw 
Cimon, and es^pecially by Pericles, in whose time (b.c. £0-420' it reached 
Its greatest splendour. Its beauty was, chiefiy owir.g 10 its p.iblic build- 
mgs, for the private houses were mostly insignificant, and its streets 
badly laid out. Towards the end of the, Peloponnesian war it con¬ 
tained 10,000 houses, which at the rate of 12 inhabitants to a house, 
would give a populatioi. of 120,000, though some writete make the 
innwitants as many as i^.ooa Under the Romans Athens oontintu^ 
to Jbe a* gi^t and ' €ourishing city, and retained many privileges and 
irtimunatie^ when ^^the* south of Greece was formed into the Roman 
p^vmbe of Aohak. It Wfered greatly on . its capture -by Sulla* 

8®, aJC^>w^ de][)rived of-inany of its ;:r‘vi;eges. It was at that tim«| 
and also during the early centuries of the Criris'ian lera, one .of the 
chief sea^ of learmng; and the Roma^ were accustomed to send th«& 
sims to Athens, as to the University, for the completion of their edhicaEb 
hen.. Had^an, who ww very partial to Athens, and frequently resided 
WJtnie aty (a.^ 122-4128), adorned it with many new buildings, and^ hli 
e^^lc'^was followed by Herodes Atticus, who spent large sums of 

beauri^g the city, in the reign’ .of -M. Aueelius._Fot 

Annent AtkensM^ ehajp^isdlL 
Chapter m Greek History (189a), on 
and E, A. .Gardner’s Ancimt Athens^ > \ *. ^ 
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Athenaeum, in general a temple or place sacred to Athena, 
frhe name was specially given to a school founded by the emperor 
Hadrian at Rome’ about a.d. 133, for the promotion of literary and 
pcientilic studies. 

. Athenaeus, a learned Greek grammarian, of Naucratis in 
fe^ypti lived about a,d, 230, first at Alexandria and afterwards at 
feome. His extant work is entitled the Deipnesophistakf^ i.e. the 
mctnqtiet of the Learned, consisting of an immense mass of anecdotes, 
pf extracts from the ancient writers, and of discussions on almost 
fevery conceivable subject, especially on Gastronomy.—Athenaeus has 
peen translated into English by ?rof. Yonge (3 vols., Bohn's Classical 
pLibrary). 

I ATH£N5D5RtJs. I. Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher snr- 
jnatned Cordvlio, was the keeper of the library at Rergamus, and 
Afterwards removed to Rome, where he lived with M. Cato, at whose 
fhouse he died.—2. Of Tarsus, also a Stoic philosopher, surnamed 
^ANANITE^, from Cana in Cilicia, the birthplace of his father. He 
^taught at Apollonia in Epirus, where the young Octavius (subsequently 
the emperor Augustus) was one of his disciples.—3. A Greek sculptor, 
who helped to produce the LaocoSn group. 

{Adige or EtscA), rises in the Rhaetian Alps, 
receives the Atagis (Eisach), flows through Upper Italy past Verona, 
!aad falls into the Adriatic by many mouths. 

A.THOS, the mountainous peninsula, also called Acts, which 
projects from ChalddlcS in Macedonia. At its extremity it rises to the 
height of 6349 feet; the voyage round it was so dreaded by mariners^, 
that Xerxes had a canal cut through the Isthmus, which ^connects the 
peninsula with the mainland, to afford a passage to his Beet. Xh« 
isthmus is about li miles across; and there are distinct traces of the 
canal to be seen in the present day. The peninsula contained several 
flourishing cities in antiquity, and is now studded with numerous 
monasteries, cloisters, and chapels. In these monasteries -some 
valuable MSS, of ancient authors have been discovered. 

AiiA, mother of Augustus. 

AtIlIus R6G&LUS. [Reguhis.] 

, AtIma {Atina), a town of the Volsci, in Latium, afterwards 
I a Roman colony. 

, AtintanEvS, an Epirot people in Illyxia, on the borders of 

I Macedonia. 

AxiANxYcuM MIre, [Oceanus.] 

Atlantis, according to m ancient tradition, a great island 
W. of the,Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite Meant Atlas'; 
it possessed a numerous population, and was adorned with .every 
beauty; its powerful prances invaded Africa and Hurope, but were 
defeated by ^the Athenians and their allies; its inhabitants afterwards 
becfune wicked and. impious, ,and the Island was in consequence 
swaUpwed up in the ocean in a day and a night This legend (and it 
is no mone) is given by Plato in the Timaetw, and is said to have 
beea^ related to Soloa by the Egyptian priests. 
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Atlas ( « the bearer or endurer), son of lapetus and 
and, brother of Prometheus and Epimetheus. He made war 
with the other Titans upon Zeus, and, being conquered*,, was con** 
aemnea to bear heaven on his head and hands. The myth seem#, 
o have arisen from the idea that lofty mountains supported, the ^ 
heaven. Another tradition relates that Perseus came to Atlas and 
Ti j which was refused, whereupon Perseus, by means 
or the head of Medusa, changed him into M. Atlas, on which rested 

father of the Pleiades, and 
or the Hyades and Hesperides by Aethra.—In Greek architecture, 
Auantes are colossal statues used, nn place of columns, to support 
buudings---4da««<ld6‘5, a descendant of Atlas, especially Mercury, 
grandson by Maia, and Hermaphroditus, son of Mercury.— 

Pleiads and* descendant of Atlas, especially one of the 

Atlas Mons was the general name of the great mountain 

range which covers the surface of N. Africa between the Mediterranean 

Teifrlyrtis^oh 

u daughter of Cyrus, and wife successively of hei 

mother S^Xer^e?* I^arius Hystaspis, by whom she became th#^ 

^ ^ elasgiotis in Thessaly, inhabited by the 

the mythical Atrax, son of Peneus and Bura, 

ArtoZ’^whih^f’ ^ Belgica, in the modern 

ArtotSf which is a corruption of their name. 

Pelops and Hippodamia, grandson ot 
Thyestes and Nicippg. [Pel(^s .1 He was 
rtln tr'^ALaP^ ?h *’ % u®. the fither of flisthcnes ; 

rnnih.l „( PUsthenes. who was the - 

f Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either by Plla- ' 
?aaXer of Ll.r';fr"hB [Aoame“kon] : and lastly ’ to 'AlopUt. the 
pffi, A i “™‘her Thyestes. The tragic fate of the house of 
Pelops afforded materials to the tragic poets of Greece In ronse- 
quence of the murder of their half-frother Chrv^ppu?’Atreur and 
Thwstes were obliged to take to flight; they were hospitably received 

S Mycenae’ ^Thvestes'’Eurystheus. Atreus bec^ame king 
or Mycenae, ^yestes seduced Aerope, the wife of Atreus and w*! 
m consequence banished by his brother : from his olace of aviU 
R^aeties, tte son of Atreus. whom he had brouS up S hL Iwn 
ehiH, m-'order tof s^ay Atreus, but Plisthenes felT by the hands 
Afreuls, iwho^ di'd not know that he was his ow-n son Tn ?X 

reconciled to Thyestes recallccT 

search of him, came to king Thesprotus, vihete he married his tftl^ 
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wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thyestes, whom Atreus believed to be a 
daughter of ^esprotus. Pelopia was at the time with child by her 
o0n iwner. This childy Aegisthus, afterwards slew Atreus because the 
latter had commanded him to slay his own father Thyestes. 

' AtrIa. [Adria,] 

AtrIdar, sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
AtrIum, the large hall of a Roman house. 

Atr6p1t£h£, or Media Atropatia, the N.W. part of Media, 
adjacent to Armenia, named after Atropates, a native of the country, 
who» having been made its governor by Alexander,' founded there a 
kingdom, which long remained independent. 

Atropos. One of the three Fates. [Moriae.] 

AttXlIa, I, A city of Lydia, formerly called Agroira.— 
a. A city on the coast of Pamphylia, founded by Attalus II. Phila- 
delphus, and subdued by the Romans under P. Servilius Isauricus. 

AttXlus, king of Pergamus. i. Son of Attalus, a brother 
of Philetaerus, succeeded his cousin, Eumenes I., and reigned B.c. 
241-197* He took part with the Romans against Philip and the 
A^aeans. He was a wise and just prince, and was distinguished by 
his patronage of literature.—^. Surnamed Philadelphus, 2nd son of 
Attalus, succeeded his brother Eumenes II., and reigned 159-138. 
]|^ke his father he was an ally of the Romans, and he also encouraged 
dse arts and^ sciences.—3. Surnamed Philom^stor, son of Eumenes II. 
and Stratonice, succeeded his uncle Attalus 11 ., and reigned 138-133. 
In his will, he made the Romans his heirs; but his kingdom was 
oladmed by Aristonicus. 

Atthis or Attis. [Atys.] 

Attica, a division of Greece, has the form of a triangle, two 
i| 4 es of which are washed by the Aegaean sea, while the third is 
^arated from Boeotia on the N. by the mountains Cithaeron and 
f^es/ Megaris, which bounds it on the N.W., was formerly a part 
of Attica. In ancient times it was called Acte and Acficc, or the 

coastland ” [Acta], from which the later form Attica is said to have 
been derived. According to tradition it derived its name from Atthis, 
daughter of the mythical king Cranaus; and it is not impossible 
i|Rt Attica may contain the root Att or Ath, which we find in Atthis 
dnd Athena. Attica is divided by many ancient writers into 3 dis¬ 
tricts, {i) The Highlands. {2) The Plain. {^) The Sea^cpast Di^stfi^t. 

a ides these 3 divisions we also read of a 4th, The Midland 

called Mesogia, an undulating plain in the middle o^ fhfe coup^y. 
Tbe soil of Attica Is not very fertile: the greater part, of,it is ,not 
aSapted for growing corn; but it produces olives, figs,'and grapes,. 
e^fecJally the 2 former in great perfection. The country is dry; the, 
' chief river is the Cephissus, rising in Fames and flowing through the 
A;dpieniah plain. The abundance of wild flowers in the country made 
the honey of M. Hymettus very celebrated in anticmity. Excellent 
marble was obtained from the quarries of Pentelicus, N.E. el Athens,‘ 
aad.a considerable supply of silver from the mines of Laurlum near 




Sufnui®,,» T^« ai^fof Attica, including the island of Salamis, which 
heloi^fediltoi icon tain ed.,be tween 700 and 800 square miles ; and its 

p«yu^tio®< in: itsi .flourishing period was probably. about 500,000, of 
which nearly four-fifths were slaves. Attica is said to have bem 
originally inhabited by Pelasgians. Its most ancient political division 
was into 12 independent states, attributed to Cecrops, who according 
to some legends came from, Egypt, Subsequently Ion, the grt^ndson of 
4 ’ divided the people into 4 tribes, GeleonUSf Hopletes, Argad$s 
and Aegicores; and Theseus, who united the 12 independent states of 
one poHtical body, and made Athens the capital, again 
divided the nation into 3 classes, the Eupatridae, Geomori and Demu 
Ufgt. CListhenes^ (b.c. 510) abolished the old tribes and created 10 
new ones, according to a geographical division : these tribes were sub¬ 
divided into 174 demi or townships, 

Att!cus Herodes, TiberYus Claudicts, a celebrated Greek 
rhetorician, born , about a.d. 104, at Marathon in Attica. He taught 
rhetonc both at Athens and at Rome. The future emperors M. 
Aurehi^^ and L. Verus were among his pupils, and Antoninus Pius 
raised him to the consulship in 143. He possessed immense wealth, a 
great part of which he spent in embellishing Athens. -He died at the 
age of 76^ in 180. ^ 


At^cus, Pomp6nius, a Roman eques,, born at Rome, B.a 
1109..^ His proper nsame after his adoption by Q. Caecilius, the brother 
M ms mother, was.Q. Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus. His surname, 
Atticus, was given him on account of his long residence in Athens and 
W mtl'iasale! ^quaintance with the Greek language and literature. 

kept aloof from all political affairs, and thus lived on intimate 
terms with the most distinguished men of all parties- His chief friend' 
j wh<^e correspondence with him, beginning in 68 and con¬ 
tinued down to Cicero’s death, is one of the most valuable remains of 
antiquity. He purchased an estate at Riithroiuin in Epirus, in which 
pUce, as well at, Athena and Rome, he sp^i^ ^ gfe^tfr part of his 
nme, engaged in, literary pursuits and commercial undertakings. He. 
died in B.C. 32, at the age of 77, of voluntary starvation, when he 
found thal. he was attacked by an incurable illness. His wife Pilia 
bore him , only oi^e child, a daughter, Pomponia.or Caecilia, who was 
marned to M-.Vipsanius Agrippa.^ .The sister of Atticus, Pomponia, 
was married to Q, Cicero, the brother of the orator. In- philosophy 
Atticus,baloj^ecl|:o^ the Epicurean sect. , , , ^ ^ 

ATxjiA;king of-tire Huns, reigned' a.d. 434-453. Such 
terror did he inspife ^ the ancient world,' that he was called “the 
ScQfurge of Go^ H^s preer divides itself into 4two parts. The first 
the ravage of the .Eastern empite,bet ween the 
ifiairc. and' the’sefcon'd^ nf Western 

of 3 months, 
fhw interview 

iWikal. shepheid of ibv W 

FJ»|imrtgo^^r%b^.fwHavi'ng pKwed.uh«siiJtull& Hhe- g^es^ 
.A fes*«^. was held in- his 
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Adonis, AUw, OHri^s, for an interpretation' of this eurious 
l^end.—o. A Latin chief, from w 3 K>m the Atia Gfens derived its origin, 
a^d from whom Augustus was believed to be descended on his 
inather's side. 

AtTFiDSNA, a town in Samnium on the river Sagnis. 

AUFtous, the principal river of Apulia, flowing with a rapid 
cOinrent into the Adriatic. Venusia, the birth-place of Horace, was on 
the Aufidus, 

Aug£, or AugU, daughter of Aleus and Neaera, was a priestess 
oi Athena, and mother by Hercules of Telephus. [Telephus.] She 
afterwards married Teuthras, king of the Mysians. 

Aug^as or AugIas. [Hercules.] 

AugYla, an oa$is in the Great Desert of Africa, lo days' 
Journey W. of the Oasis of Ammon, abounding in date palms. 

Augusta, the name of several towns founded or colonised 
Ijy Augustus. Of th^se one of the most iiiiportant was Augusta Prae- 
TonfA (.4o5ta), a town of the Salassi in Upper Italy, at the foot of the 
Qraian and Pennine Alps. The modern town still contains many 
Rpman remains; the most important of which are the town gat^s a,nd 
a tjfiumphal arph. 

AugustOlus, ROmOlus, la-st Roman emperor of the, West^ 
V5ras deposed by Odoacer, a,0. 476. 

AugOrEs, a priestly ^college at Rome, whose business was 
to take the auspices on all importaii^t. state occasions.r—Gow, Com* 
panion to School Classics, p, 194^ / , ,1 * , ,, .s, 

» Augustus, the first Roman eikiperor,' Was born on the 23 rd' 
of ‘September, b.c. 63, and was the son of C. Octavius by* Atia,' ^ 
da-ughter of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar. Plis original name 
Wras^Ci Octavius, and, after his adoption by his gteat-uncle, C. Jtiling 
CaSsesr Octmianus. Aijgustus was only a title' given him by the 
senate and the people in B.c. 27, to eEj)t^Ss thfeir veneration for him. 
Hle^ was pursuing hts studies at Apollonia/When the news reached'him* 
of l»is'Uii€le*S murder at Rome in Ms^rch 'H'>0 fbrthtrith set* put fot 
Italyi Iknd upon landing, Was received 'with enthusiasm* by the troops. 
He first Joined the republican party in order to crush Antony, against 
Virbom he fought at Mutina in conjunction with the 2 consuls, C. 
Vibius Pansa and A. Hiitius. AntonV was defeated and obliged to 
fly across the Alps; and the death of the 2 consuls gave Augustus the 
command of all their troops. He now returned to Rome;'and com¬ 
peted the senate to elect him conSOJl; a^d shortly, afterwards' he 
became reconciled to Antony. It w^s ^reed. that the Roman world 
s^ul^ be divided between Augustus, Antony,, and Lepidus, lander the 
title of tariumvifti rei pu^licae egn^tituendacyl and'that this arrangement 
should for the next 5 years.. They published a, prpsenptio jot list 
of enemies, whose liy®® were to.,be sacrtfioed and. their pro^ 

perty cohflscBfied 1 upwards of 2000 equites and 30^ .senators'wore put 
to death, among whom w^s Cicero. ,Soon .afterw^irds Augustus )and 

* “ Triumvirs for the establishment of the commonwealth ” 
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Brutus and Cassius at 
publics ™ PhiUppi in 42, by which the hopes of the rei 
war / ruined. Augustus returned to Italy, where a new 

wS Antony. Sh. 

• who to??w y®"®"* and brother of the triumvir, 

succeeded **’* fortified town of Perusia, which Augustus 

but tte lath fj “ow “ade preparations for war, 

who concIuded°l a reconciliation between the triumvirs, 

Wnls wl fSln rST® A new division of the pro- 

W S tht town nf 1 ^®; Augustos_obtained ail the parts of the empire 
Lepidus Africa I f^ Antony the E. provinces, and 

Ider to n®"'®'* 9 ®‘avia. the sister of Augustus, in 

Por^pev ^hHl htu conquered Sex. 

Do™?fnl T -a ^ possession of Sicily for many years with a 

^so”suhd„e,f’’i "®4 who had landed in Sicily to suppwt Augustus, 
Rome whtrn h. '"I ^gostus, stripped of his power, and sent to 
to mtkir^he dLftv'^n? of his life, being allowed 

repudiated Octavia ^nn af paMmus. Meantime, Antony had 
aSt^ the S; n? 1 “p"‘ f®’’ Cleopatra, and had 

The senatfldi^ed wl t P®°P‘® arbitral^ conduct, 

the fl^t 1 Aursln Cleopatra; and in September B.c. 31 

Actium in AcarnaS ®Tn‘“rtl t bnlhant victory over Antony’s near 
Effvot Antony anw" rtU following year (30) Augustus sailed tc 
A«ium out an endlrv^tif-*’®?®’ escaped in safety from 

puted master of the Augustus thus became the undis- 

distiltTons Ihich Lref aP honours and 

S’n'sU matters'thid,' 

chiefly undertaken tn Augustus were 

Most of them were carried on Roman dominions, 

ducfed a few of &eWn^ but he con- 

August, A,.D. 14* at the S?f^ola, on the 29 tb. oi 

feMi. Mraat I. mut%i ”h* is 

destined by Augurs ^ his successors^'On^th 
ti^o youtis, Augustus wad! “nprcnaWsaS * ^ death of these 

Liyi/by^^r'adopt Tiberius, the son of 

succe^or.—$ee the, JUfe oi Aueiistus hv colleague and 

monograph. j^ee^Fig^ x8.) ’ ^^2). r and Shuckburgh’s 

hKeSCTs!?.Mn.^.!i3‘® 3 tribes._i. 

in the 
! called 
J near the 

saAebf«ai8>(tSS«^m*«d ftos^iiw;'■ P'^’rto^ 

A.' •PR«*!»*a«ea6;'E/'ef ‘the‘e^^ Italy —3. 

they were. * ^ ™ Aeagpi, whose clients 





Axrns, a harbour in Boeotia on the Euripus, where the 

Greek fleet assembled before sailing against Troy. 

Aulon. I. A district and town on the borders of Elis 
and Messenia, with a temple of Aesculapius.—2. A town in Chalcidice 
in Macedonia, on the Strymonic gulf.—^3, A fertile valley near 
Tarentum celebrated for its wine. 

AuRELtANUs, Roman emperor, a.d. 270—275, born at 
Sirmium in Pannonia and successor of Claudius II. He defeated the 
Goths and Vandals, who had crossed the Danube, and the Germans, 
who had invaded Italy. He next turned his arms against Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, whom he defeated, took prisoner, and carried with 
him to Rome. [Zenobia.] He then recovered Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain, which were in the hands of the usurper Tetricus. On his return 
to Rome, he surrounded the city with a new line of walls. He aban¬ 
doned Dacia, which had been first conquered by Trajan, and made the 
S. bank of the Danube, as in the time of Augustus, the boundary of the 
empire. He was killed by some of his officers, while preparing to 
march against the Persians. 

M. AxjRfiLtus AntOnInus usually called M. Aur£l!us, 
Roman emperor, a.d. i6i-i8o, commonly called “the philosopher,*’ 
was born at Rome a.d. 121. He was adopted by Antoninus Pius, 
when the latter was adopted by Hadrian, and married Faustina, the 
daughter of Pius (138). On the death of Antoniuus in 161, l\e suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, but he admitted to an equal share of the sovereign 
power L. Aurelius Verus, who had been adopted by Pius at the same 
time as Marcus himself. Soon after their accession Verus was dis¬ 
patched to the East, and for 4 years (a.d. 162-165) carried on war 
with great success against Vologeses III-, king of Parthia, over whom 
his lieutenants, especially Avidius Cassius, gained many victories. He 
subsequently prosecuted a war for many years with the MarOomahni, 
Quadi, and the other barbarians dwelling along the northern limits 
of the empire, from the sources of the Danube to the Illyrian border. 
Verus died in 169. In 174 Aurelius gained a decisive victory over^he 
Quadi, mainly through a violent storm, which threw the barbarians 
into confusion. This storm is said to have been owing to the prayers 
of a legion chiefly composed of Christians. It has given rise to a 
famous controversy among the historians of Christianity upon what is 
commonly termed the Miracle of the Thundering Legion. [See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, chap, xvi.l In 175 Aurelius set out for the East, 
where Avidius Cassius, urged on by Faustina, the unworthy wife of 
Awelius, had risen in rebellion and proclaimed himself emperor. But 
before Aurelius reached the East, Cassius had been slain by his own 
oflioers. During this expedition Faustina died, according to somei by 
her* own. hands. Aurelius died in 180, in Pannonia, while prosecuting 
Jheiwar against the Marcomanni. The leading feature in the char- 
.of M. Aurelius was his devotion to the Stoic philosophy., We 
still possess a work by him written in the Gr^k language, and/entitled 
lieditaUons. No remains of antiquity present a nobler view of philo¬ 
sophical heathenism. Tha chief , and perhaps the only stain upon the 
memory of Aurelius is his persecutions of the Christians [see Bigg, 
Origins of Christianity]* Aurelius was succeeded by Ms son Gmn- 
modus. [Best edition of tht Meditations by Jackson (infroduettOn by 



Matthew Arnold, 

' XURORA'. [Eos,*^ i 
AtJSciii]^, AusfiNfA.^ R^alia,] 

Magnus, a .Rainan poet, born d 

»Mgi« ,„„„j •Tr;£;'“S« 

the Greeks, the S. wind, or strictl] 

brought with it fogs and rZ ; but a 

man and to veffetaafn^X>*?-'^“® “\ty sultry wi„d, injurious both'3 
«,.iu to vegetation, the Strocco of the modern Italians. 

iiLTOciiTH^NES. fAbor ginii?, J 

.Ar.fSS^!vS^’..f°“,°5 Hermes and Chione, and father o: 

r.-.nassJs a •j v>«'rt I'r—''”i''*''' °‘ Me lived on Moun 

t.»^s. a J r< tov.tod as t.-.o master-thief of antiquity. 

and after‘fh°e^l’ t?®r ^arioteer and cbmpanion of Achille^ 

Hence Aut^edont 

Aristaeus^and Cadmus and Harmonia, wife 

fiaroi;- With' her ^irter '^Ahav’ called Autonoeitd 

[PiNTtojs ] ^Save, she tqre Pentheus to . piece^ 

Of Picenum in ItaJy| 

in ESi?td"th1^'4^S)’* ^ PO--'--frurkii.f 4 -doH| 

and Romans^ .ihe eiriyUt"? 

Avejrto {Avignon), a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

r P^’o^ontor}^ betweea 
•pounded by high banks’ wliich in extinct volcano. It is* shirl- 

foi^ sacred to: Ho&atg.* 'From covered by a gtoomy 

which-iare said *ed'-feav^'i^Ukd tin a a mephitic vapours aarosesi 
^Om which bif^umstiJnceHtsiOreteife attempted to fly over it, 

privi su^osed'to be derived. 

•niy%ology’^ c6^oun« 61 .^fe lake was celebrated in 

ftd^^e!)li 0 i^ep^A^mpa In' Aeneas descended 

tH .bonnected this 




the name^ of Gro^ito di Sibylla. The LnQrine lake was filled up 
Ky an eruption in 1*530, so that Avernus is again a separate lake. 

Av^akus, Flavius, the author of 42 fableis in Latin elegiac 

t erse, probably lived in the 4th century of the Christian aera- For a 
[ill discussion of the date and authorship of these fkbles, ,see the 
rolegomena to the edit, of R. Ellis (Oxford, 1887). 

, Av^enxjs, Rufous Festus, a Latin poet towards the -end of 
tie 4th century of the Christian aera. His poems are chiefly 
escriptive. 

AxIinus. [Euxinus Pontus.] 

AiiOTUS {Ashdod\ a city of Palestine, near the sea-coasti 

BabrYus, a Greek poet, probably in the time of Augustus, 
turned the fables of Aesop into verse. The best edition is Rutherford’s 
|(iS 83). The fables were discovered in 1844, in a monastery on Mt. 
|\thos. 

Babylon, one of the oldest and most famous cities of the 

I cient world, built on both banks of the river Euphrates. Secular 
story ascribes its origin to Belus (t.e. the god Baal), and its enlarge- 
ent and decoration to Nines or his* Wife Seiniramis, the Assyrian 
Dnarchs of Nineveh. Babylon was for a long time subject to the 
rsyrian empire. Its greatness as an independent empire begins with 
ibopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, who, with the aid of the 
edian king Cyaxares, overthrew the Assyrian inonarchy, and de- 
'oyed Nineveh (b.c.^6o6). Under his son and successor, Nebuchad- 
zzar (d.c. 604-562),' tHe Babylonian empire reached its height, and 
tended fro.m ihe iZupi.-aies to Egypt, and from the moiuyitairjs of 
_ -menia to the deserts of Arabia. After his death it again declined^ 
luntil -it was overthrown by the capture of Babylon by the Modes and 
Persians under Cyrus (b.c. 538), who made the city one of the capitals 
bf 'the Persian empire, the.others being Susa and Ecbatana. Under 
|iis successors the city rapidly sank. Darius I. dismantled its fortifica¬ 
tions, in consequence of a rdvolt of its inhabitants. After the death 
of Alexander, Babylon became a part of the Syrian kingdom of Seleucus 
Nicator, who contributed to its decline by the foundation bf Seleucia 
on the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. At the present day all its visible 
Remains consist of mounds of earth, ruined masses of brick walls, and 
La few scattered fragments. The city of Babylon formed a square, each 
^ide of which was i.2p stadia (12 geog. miles) in length, The walls^ 
of burnt brick, were ?(|>o cubits high and 50 thick; and they were 
surrounded by a deep ditch. The Euphrates, which divided the city 
into 2 equal parts, was embanked with walls of brick, the openings of 
which at the ends of the transverse streets were biased by gates of 
bronze. Of the two public buildings of the greatest belebtity, the one 
was the temple of Belusj', rising to a great height, and consisting of 
s8 stories, gradually diminishing in width, and ascended by a flight of 
ste'pfe, which wound round th^ whole building on'the owtside. The 
ot^er was ^the “ hanging gardens of NebuchadWezz^H laid out upon 
terraces Which were raised above one another oh* arches. > The streets 
jof. ^-dhe^clty were straight,' intersecting one another* at right'angles. 
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The buildings were almost universally constructed of bricks somtj 
burnt and some only sun-dried, ceitiented together with hot bitumcfrf 
and in some cases with mortar. The ruling class at Babylon, to 'wtiich- 
ij priests and the men of learning belonged, were thei 

Ohaldaeans, who probably descended at an ancient period from th^ 
mountains on the borders of Armenia, and conquered the Bab\lorijans/ 
Xne religion of the C^ialdaeans was Sabaeism, or the worshio of the. 
heavenly bodies. The priests formed a caste, and cultivated science,] 
especially astronomy. They were the authors of the systems of 
and measures used by the Greeks and Romans. The district around!! 
the city, bounded by the Tigris on the E,, Mesopotamia on the M-, the] 
Arabian Desert on the W., and extending to the head of the PersianI 
Gulf on the S., was known in later times by the name of Babyl.oN1A, 1 
sometimes also called Chaldaea. [Chaldaea.] This district wa.s a ! 
plain, subject to continual inundations from the Tigris and EuDhratea^ 
wmch were regulated by canals. The country was fertile* 
deficient in tpes.-See Herodotus, for valuable information on tha 
subject of Babylon (bk. i.). One of the best accounts of Babylon m 
modern times will be found in Encyclopaedia Bihlica, vol. i. 

Bacchae, also called Maenades and Jhytades, j The 
Dionysus or Bacchus in his wanderings througir 
represented as crowned with vine-leaves, clothed with 
their hands the thyrsus, —2. Priestesses 
exciting causes worked tliem-, 
Dionysus Dionysiac festivals. For details, 

Bacchus. [Dionysus.] 

BACCH^LfDfis, one of the nine great lyric poets of Greece* 
born at lulis in Ceos, and nephew of Simonides. He flourished about 
B.c. 470, lived-a long time at the court of Hieron in Syracuse, 
together with Simonides and Pindar. [Among recent discoveries of 

wpr!f included the Odes wbicb 

^fpr inscribed on an Egyptian papyrus; and first edited (shox-tly 
aft^ their discovery) by Kenyon, 1897. Best edition, Jebb’s 
with commentary and English prose rendering.] ( 9 0/ 

tfcie capital of Bactria, stood 
(tHe Hindoo Koosh) on the rivw 
Bactius, about 25 miles S. of its junction with the Qxus. 

® of the Persian 

BAECt 5 ^LA, |i,towu iji Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Baeti^ ^ .[Hj,sjpania.] 

^mx^ {Gi(admigmver), a river in S. Spain, 

W eunu^, highly trusted and favoured 

whom he poisoned, b.c. 338. He was out 
JIh Cpdomannus, whom he had' 4 :tempted iTkf-Jfsi 
Bagoas frequently occurs in Persian history^ 




^ “ sy"°">ai^us with an 

JpAGRlDA, a river of N. Africa, falling intolrtie Oulf of 
Brthage near Utica. v vjuii sji 

^AiAE, a town in Campania, on a small bay W| kf TsTant#**^. 

opposite Puteoli was situated in a beautiful coL„.* wh!rh 
punded in warm nuneral springs. The baths of Batth, 
fet celebrated in Italy, and the town itself was the favwiJI 
E-place of the Romans. The whole country was studd-j -.l 
fcces of the Roman nobles and emperors, which coverea 
Kn Baiae to Puteoli. I® “C coast 

®ALBUS, L CornElIcs, of Gades, served undei pninnev 
pinst Sertorius in Spain, and received from Pompey t-V. 
Izenship. He returned with Pompey to Rome, where hC 
■mate terms with Caesar as well as Pompey. In b.o. 

Bused of hwng illegally assumed the Roman dtizenship . fj® 
■ended by Cicero, whose speech has come down to us, I’,*? 
luitted. In the civil war, Balbus had the management oHrl 
pirs at Rpme. After the death of Caesar he gained the < 

■avian, who raised him to the consulship in 40. H , ^ ° 

■BXlEAres, also called GvMNEsiAE, by the Greeks, 2 lislondc 
■ the Mediterranean, off the coast of Spain, distinguished' v,^u 
■thets Major and Jlftnor, whence their modern names 
Biorco. Their inhabitants, also called BaUares, were 1 


slingers. i r- - 

BANDiJsfAE TONS (SaMuca), a fountain in Apulia, 6 Ltua 
na Venusia. Celebrated By Horace, in the Odes (iii. 13 V 

Barbari, the name given by the Greeks to all foreigA^„ 
bse language was not Greek, and who were therefore ^ 

i Greeks as an inferior race. The Romans applied the' nainc^i 
people who spoke neither Greek nor Latin. P® 

Barca. [Hamilcar.] 

Ba^rca, the second city of Cyrenaica^ in NT. Africa, kJC 
dia from the sea, appears to have been at hrst a settlement of!:? 
)yan tribe, the Barcaei, but about b.c. 560 was colonised by tM 
eek seceders from Gyrene, and became so powerful as to make thl 3 
part of Cyrenaica virtually independent of the mother city. IrC 
1. 510 it was taken by the Persians, who removed most of it« 
abitants to Bactria, and ui^der the Ptolemies Its ruin was completed! 
the erection of its port into a new city, which was named' 
OLEMAIS. 

BARcfNO {Barcelona), a town in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

BarsInE. r. Daughter of Artabazus, subsequently niarriedi 

ixander the Great, to whom she bore a son, Hercules, She and 
r son were put to death by Pp^ysperchon in 399*—2. Also called 
\TiR^, c.der daughter of Darius III., whom Alexander mhrricd 
? ;sT, n.c. 324., Shortly after Alexander’s death she was rhurder^l 
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' BA^leus^ (ito Greeik name for “ king." , 

BasYlIc^^ 4 state building, used by the Romans as a jusdc^ 
hall. Aftertime (|f''(lo£iltandiii^ tnany basilicas tveire converted'into] 
Christian cmufches. , * Mt 

JBassabAyS, a'iSiirtiauiie jof» Di<Mysj|s^i pi?obably derived 

fWOfn-^byjjthfiogodVhimself andwthe Macnada^ffl 
Thrace*. Biasmrisi^^ the-,,nia<m©'oif a female “Bacchante.” 

^ BASTA|R]S‘AEi. Of Basternae, a warlike Tbebple, 

^ftled belty^en the Tyras (Dneister) and Borysthenes (Dnieper), ahn 
partly at i tie mouth of the Danube, under the name of Peucini, fr<^ 
their inljJaWtlng the island of Peuce, at the mouth of this river. 

BATAmor Ba4avi, a' peqple, inhabiting the isian^ 

^ormed the Rnin,e. tae.Waal, and the M^aas,, called ^fter thiej 
Insuh Mavomm 'Lh y -rn i ^.r a long t^e allies oi-thei Rpm^| 

but theWevolted unde. <-Clvilis, in A.p., 69, and were ’ 

dfifffculty subdued. Theijr chief town was Lugdunucni (Ley 
bet^Tyeen, fhe Maas and the .Waal. j -In'* < 

BatiMjlus. I. Of Samo^s, a beautiful youth beloved ■ 
Anacr^i.—2. Of Alexandria, the freedmanand favourite of Maecen^^ 
brougptto perfection the imi^ive dance or ballet /9alled PaniomimusW 

B^iadae, kings of Gyrene during 8 .generations. > 

of Thena, led a^ Colony to Africa at the command of thi 
Delpiiht Oracle, and founded Cyrene abcut b.c. 631.—2 Arcls’T \rs 
^niofNo. I, reigned b.c. 599-5J^3*—3- Battus II., surnam^'^At| 

^ j (I ’‘S^S-S^o ?rT4* Arcesilaus IL, «oif c 

ujJ.’ , tt? Oppressive,’;, reigned about 560-550., ' Hi 

brrf^rs •withdrew' from Cyrene, and founded Barca.—cT Battus Hi’’ 

55^30; give b”ewS 
silken to Ae.xi^; wb’sreby'/the rojjal pbwer was reduced' witlfi 

lIIsp«»‘‘wf^iNofl5, reigned abou 
l^'i ■of'■w^Mwe-iKSe-sweMsave. 1^ Accounts.—^ 

“ iR®??*" governmeo 

BAi5Jta,>ar;«eoIiecfidn of'-vilto-raditer betwee 

i^mi«’:!8!iKiSK(3^nflEijfchi^H5k';'' -,'5' , 

t,^^o‘ait&ck^ 


fhe poet^ of. W 



. >ple ill 
;cus^ sle'^ 
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B^L^sis- or BftLfisYS, a C^haldaean'jpriest atiBabylonj whd is 
Hid, in conjunction with Arbaces, the Mede, to have overthnown- th^ 
Hd Assyrian empire. ;Bele$is afterwards received the satrapy. of 

^abylon from Arbah%$, ' ‘ *" ‘ ! , , ,f 

^ 'Belgak. a!warlike .people qf iahabitiiig the 

|l.E,i>Qfi Qmh were bounded on tl^! N. ly ^ kl thie W. by 

|fe,Uf:ean,'on the Si by itdih Sec|uaiia (Seine) ahdiMatrQna,(A/.ame)v and* 
B the E. by to territory of the Treviri^ They werjeithie(i»favest of to 
|Habitant;s of Gaul, and were iSubdued Caesar courageous! 

^^istance. 

'^BelgIca. [Gallia.] 

BelgJum the name generally ap|>lied the territory of the 
Bei-lovaci, and of the tribes dependent upon the latter. 

^BelisAr!Gs, the greatest ,uer.c-ril of Jusiiriiin. overtHr^ew the 
Viidal kingdoih in Afhca, s--'. i Goihic Ici gdon' in* Italy. Id 
563 he Was acc.ieed or n lO- -* ira:y against^ to life'of Jhstinian i 
fcot-ding to a pcpultr ira'!ir<»n, Le depr?\icd‘cf h*s prciperfy, his 
es were put oat, and he wandered^as a beggar llirouf;'! Constanti- 
[)ple; but according to the^ more ^authentic account, he was riiereiy 
pprisaned for a year in his' owp .palace, and then restoreds .tQ' his 
pnours. He died in .565.’j~Gibi>oip, Decline and Fftll, ch, 41-^3. 
Beller6phon, or Eell^ropiiontls, sozi of the Corinthian 
Ing Glaucus, and Eufynicde, and grapd<on of Sisyphus, was originally 
Itlled Hipponous, ',an,d repbived, the.haibe Bellprophon ff'pin slayidi 
|e ■ Corinthian Belbto. To be purified from ft'' 'v;:rc‘;r he f.cci ib* 
Toetus, king of Atos, whose wife Anto'fell'In love w! h the yoiiiig 
erb; but as her ofleTs, were rejected by him, acerrstJ' h!:n to her 
Wband of having naaidb improper proposals to her., Prcct.’,s, unwilling 
I'kHI him'with his own han''^, sbnt him to h^ fnihor-in-'a.v, lobates, 
Snfg of Lycia, wiih a letter,'fn whibh the latter was rec-.csled to put 
|e‘ young man to death. lobates ‘i^cordingly hi:. ;c,ld.l the^ 
lorisber Cl'.imaera, thinl<irig that h6 Was sure* to perish Jn tHe’eortt^t:' 
®'-hitAi$RA.| 'Aftfer Obtaining possession of the winged horse, Pegasus; 
llefophon toe with him into the air, hnd slew the Chimaera with 
i^aprbws. [Pegasi/s.] lobhto,'tos disappe^intdd, sent Bellerbphon^ 
[hlhSft the Solymi and next against-'the Ami^ons'. • Iri these cojrttests 
j* Was^ also'Vlciorlous f and onThiiTeturn to Lycia, being actacked by 
le bravest Lydla*ns, whom debates had placed in ambush for the pur-‘ 
|lSei'‘BeUerophbh sIeW them all. •toM'Ses* ^ndw seeing tot it wsif 
bpeless to kill the hero, gave h?m his-dh^htei^dri mai'riag^, ahfd*ttwsde 
bn his successor* on the throne. ^ ^t lafet Mle^ophoh 

to;liarrod of the gods, and consumed by grief, wandered'lowely 
ptrougl^the Alelan iield, avoiding the paiths of men. ’ This is*all that 
says PSBpectiiijg Bellerophon^ later fate i so r.<* trsd’dor.s. rclaied 
: he attempted to ny tb heavob u^on PegusiaS. mu- thh: Zevs sen: a 
ed-fly to stingy the horse, which threw o# the rider upon the'eUrth, 
/ho became lame or blind in eonsegtrenoe/—See »the story of'BeUe- 
pphon as re»told by Moirris ' a, 

ji BEiLLONA, the Roman .goddess ,of war, rapresented tas the 
Hster’OF wife of Mars. Her priests, called Bellonarii, wounded theirt 
whmutoy %|fjei:ed,i(a!tr.i#ce$' , 



ww jrx. laiiiiULicr vi-jjasbiou. ^ xifiumuixary^ 

s BellSvAci, the most powerful of the Belgae, dwelt in the! 
modern Beauvais, <> > . 11 

^ B£lus, son of Poseidon, at^' father of Aegyptus and Danau^i 
29 vulgarly but erroneously .believed to be the founder of Babylon^ 
We patronymic BelMes iai giiren'to Aegyptus and panaus, to Lywceus* 
OT of Aegyptus and td’PalarAedes. ’ Ihe Danailes, ^U^liitera 
Mnaius, are also called BelldeS.-la. Naman), a river of PHod 

«ta, falling into the sea close to the S. of Ptolemais (Acre) celebrates 
yt the tradition that its fine ^sand first led the Phoenicians to thi 
Invention of glass. 

BfiNACUS Lacus (Zago di Garda\ a lake in the N. of Italy* 
Bendis, the Thrat^kn tfioon-goddess. 

i a town in Samnium on the Appia 

} formerly called Maleventum^ on account, it is said, of its t>a<i 

H It was one of the .|nost ancient towns in Italy, having 

toi^nded, according to tradition, by ’Diomedes. In the Samnite waari| 
lit was subducjd by the Pomans, who sent a colony thither in b.c, 263* 
and changed its naipe Maleventum .into Beneventum,. % 

^ surname of Cybele, which she derived fron^ 

Mt. ^Vecyntus iii Phrygian where she was worshipped. 

BfenfiNlcfi, a Macedonic form of Pherenice^ i.e. “ Bringing 
of Ptolemy I. Sot'er, and the mother of Ptolemy; 
Daughter of Ptolemy 11. Philadeiphus, and wriwi 
Qi Antiochus TheoSi king of Syria, r.\c”ced Laodice in order to 
^arry her, b.c. 249. On tlae death <;• 247, Antiochus recalled 

i^^odice, who notwithstanding caused, hhu to be poisoned, and ixiuir-* 
o!? ■ Daughter of Magas, king of Cyreme* 

and wife of PtoIemy lH., Euer^tes. She was put to death by feiei^ 
son, Ptolerny IV. Phjlopator on feis, afi^^sion jto the tlrtone, 221, Xlwi 
famous hair of Berent^e, ^hiph ,sb^ ^edicatad* for her.husband’s sa.f2 
return trpm his Sjrriaj) expedit{<^,;W4§iS^^ to.liaye beeo;a:ie a constella-^ 
hPP^— 4 vQtherwise galled . CteopaJ 5 ra,o,^^^ of Ptolemy VII 
Ufforps^succeeded her father pn: the B,c,. Si, and inarriedi 

Ptoleiny X. (Alexander Ih), butj was murdered iy her husband ig daya 
Daughter of'Ptolemy XI. Auletes, and eldest 
sis.t(^ of< the famous,Qeopafra,?was placed on .the throne by the Alex^ 
%adru|es when „they vdrpve. ..©at. her father, 53. She next married 
^rehelaus, ^t .waa. put^ ,to death with her husband, when Gabiniuit 
restored ^lete^ 55ifp6...!iSistf!r, of /Herod, thetflSjreatj-.^paapjFjlfid Ari^tpr 
bulusj^wlio was.put^g^eath'BX. 6. . She was^th-e'mothS^iSwpa I. 

of ,i^^paj^.,. married her ;uni;li. cM 

.'Whgm.'iShe, had^twos sons. After the ©£. Herod, A*i>j 

years old, lived with her<hrothjM^,‘Agrippa II.,, 
t^s^i^on-iOf an incestuous, coiwieree^ with., him. She 
who.wasonly,v^ her hU 

wifb* by fear of o 3 ei^^i$ngtK^,^nltanSd}|ii;"s[ueh>^a^$jt^l,/,t , ^ , 

ol.Jserc^lr^iteiWHhewBeridd .of tl)« 

|ri*«|wSSvwoOf Frii™ 

<«iSfar (Ru. nr. AJrtf^^ ra Airab^^^heid.of toe Sinas AdaniMBj 
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jfvE* feraneh of the Red Sea. — a. In Upper Egypt, on'thfe coast of 
R.@d Sea, Oft a gulf called Sinus Tmmundus (now Foul Bay), where its 
fuins are still visible*. It was*name#»after the inother of* Ptolemy II. 
p^HadelpJ^ua, whg built it,j and ma(fe!i|h road hence to Coptos, so that 
ft became a chief emporium for the,cbnimerce of Kgypt with Arabia 
and India,—^3. {Ben Ghazi), in Cyirenaica, forn cr!y Hr^ii’ERis, the 
^led site of the ^Gardens of ibesHesperides. It tdok its latter name 
|]|Ojpn the wife of Ptolemy HI. Euvergetes. 

Shoe A. I. {Vbrfik'^^ one of the most ancient towns of 

jliacedonia, S,W. of Pella* and aboujt 20 miles from the sea.—2. 
Uteppo or,Hahh)i a town ii^ Syria, near Antioch, enlarged by Seleucus 
Nipator, ^ho gave it the Macedonian name of Beroea. It is called 
or Chdhqn in. Ezekiel (xxvii. i8), a name still retained in the 
tjip'dern Haleb, for, which Eurqpeans have substituted Aleppo. 

a priest of B^ius at Babylon, liyed in the reign 
^’Antiochus PI. (b.^c.' and wrote in Greek a history of 

Babylonia, Sorhe fragments of tHiis valuable work are preserved by 
j^^gphus, Eusebiys, and tthe* Chnstian fathers. 


BSr^ttjs and one of th*e oldest sea-ports 

Af Phoenicia^ ^stood half fway .toween Byblus* and Sidon. It was 
by the Syrian king Ti^rphon, {b.c. 140), and restored by 
Agrippa under AugustW 5 »- 5 vllo made.it a colony. Jt afterwards became 
a celebrated seat of learning!.’ ' - * , . , ; . 

” ®ESSi, a fierce and powerful Thracian * people, who dw^lt 

along, the whole of >ft. Haehiys as far as ^le^Euyvne.^ ^ 

I iBesbus, satrap of -Baetria' under-E)alriuB ‘ Ili.i seizgdt* Darius 
I the battle df‘Arbela, fjc. -33^: ■ Pursued by Alexander in the 

I foW-cy^ng year, Bessms murdered tparte, and fl^d to Bactrta, where 
he»'asstiined the title df king. He was betrayed’ by two of his fdl- 
I ioW^rS to Alexander, who put him to death. ^ ' ' 

''’SfANOR, also call^ Oenus ori Awnus, spii. Tiberis 
Manto, is said to have built the town of Mantua, lisnd to. have called .h 
aftes bis .TOpthfif, . , j., .'i .. ..U 

felAS. ■ i; BrotW of* tibe sfeer. Meliaalpiis.-^2.-Of Priene 

^ Ionia, one of the Seven Sage® of Greece, flourished'about b.c. 556.. 

I^IbAc&IiUS, a. B-oman poeC born'at Crenaona, 

wrote a poem on Caesar’s Gallic wf^rs,-. and another entitled lAtbiojpi^i 
Tl^ey,,^re, both ridiculed by Horace. ^ 

(Autun), the c^ief , town, of this Xedui in Qallia 

Lugdunensis, afterwards Augusiodunum, J 


GALPURi^fus, .curuleUedil«, B.c:? 65^1' praetor 

d2^j.fapadk»coiipujl ijg'i'in’ieaeh of‘which 'yeafs hp’had O.'iJtiHus Caesar as 
his coHeafeuej^ • Hfe wfefS !a staundsr adherent? of the •arjS^ocrkfcioal parity, 


bhW^^tdge^heV 


opular.asfem- 
the codsu^htp 




'ivj>a6 


xxuoiiuaaijueii viitassiGaii i2r^atioit^r|^ 


9“®®®’''. *«»f'fhte*£^vil-war -he <S*mmand«d .Po«np« 
iV>ii^ Porcia, tlw daughter of Cato Uticensis. itti| 

Hi ^ Tarraconens^i 

.,.rBiON. I., Of Smyrnaj a buMliis-pfl^tjl'floWished 

nd snf>nf' f-ViA .f-*- • <K* «... 


fie warsold 's-: .i7. r flourished about b.C. a 

Afa'^ter 'rhp^rtr!/.:.**'^’ n“^'^ iT^ceived his liberty from 

Sn^CTable time * Athens, and afterwards’Uv?d'^ 

of hi. hW -lI?f® Marrdonia. Bion is a tVpical' figurd 

sus in twa f^eopie. From the worship of Diowyl 

us in Thrace, the Bacchic women are .called BisidnXdes, ^ ^ ; 1 

BiTHjKfA, a district of Asia ^Jinor, [)oiinc.ed on fhe Wl* 

*«® l^ntus Buxinus,. ort tiife'E. by Piphlagorrl^ 


thi N uuangftbexiedmeof the PersSan 

eijjpftre, the. W.. p^rt-ofi the country became .Midepeodeot. under natiJve 
priht^s, ,w]|iOijQc^isted: Atei^ndeir anid this.suGpessc^c and established^ a 



IJera. _ , 

„„ 

tfoW died ^n^^l^?'aSftMj'frt atBUetrtjjte 


—-T.*.. .fcvn 4.13W: LCllipACS; w«. 

P^J®®^®ss orayed to the goddess’ 
portals; and durfng the night’the^f 
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Pajulinus,'•the Roman governor, on af^ expeditfen to»the island of 
Idona- She took the Romsin colonies ollCamalodunum^ Londinium, 
^ad othier places, and slew nearly 70,000 Romans and their allies. 
jS^’e wa^s at length defeated with great*foss by Suetoniiis Paulinas, and 
put an end to her own life, a.d. 61. 

BoccHUS, kin^of Mauretania, an^d father4n4a'w of Jugurtha^ 
^ith whom at first he made war agaihst the Rorinans, but whom he 
afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the 'quaestor of Marius, b.O. 106, ' 

Boebe, a town in Thessaly, on tKe W. shore of the lake 
Boiebeis. 

BpSdrSmia, an Athenian festival in honour of Apollo. 

BoeOt!a, a district of Greece. The country contains seve¬ 
ral fertile plains, of Which the most important were the valley^s of the 
Asopus and of the Cephissus. The Boeotians were famed for their 
dull wit, which indeed passed into a proverb. The Boeotians were an 
AeolisfH people, who originally occupied Arne in Thespaly, from which 
they were expelled by the Thessalians 60 yearns after the Trojan war. 
They then migrated into the country called after' them Boeotia, partly 
expelling and partly incorporating with themselves the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of the land. Boeotia was then divided into 14 independent 
states, which formed a league, with Thebes at its head. The chief 
iriagistrates of the confederacy were the Boeotarchs, elected annually, 
iihe governhient in most states was an aristp'djracy. 

a Ronoan.sl:fttesnia.n ax)A ajitJ^or, born about. a*‘i>. 
476,, was fa^mous: for Ms ©enetal /kapnihg-; hud especially fox' his 
lEiiimxdiedge af GtdekhphilosiQphy. He . was ftrsti highly f-awoured by 
Thwcw^D^us' the‘Greap?;! but having iAwhikened his saspicion, he was 
thrown into prison .by* hin^^. and afterwards to* )death.r Jt iwtfs 
dut^ng* his imprisonment that he wrote*his cdlebratcd work, -Oe Cowso- 
[atione Philosophiae, one of the favourite books of the Middle Ages, 
it is familiar to us in the translation of Chaucer. 

. , . . , t .i ^. j, 

I0ij, ,on€f 0 f the most powerful of ithe Celtic people^ .said Jro 
have d^welt originally in Gaul (Transalpkia), hu^ .ln whait part ©f.ithe 
cQuhtry is uncertain. “At an early • tiiane theyi migrated »in ■ two gneat 
swiamms,/one of whldi crossed > the , Alps andnsetHed in thSidoi^tty 
between the Po and the Apennines; the other crossed the Rhine^nd 
settled in the part of Germany called Boihemum [Bohemia) after them, 
arid between the Danube and thfe TjtoI. ' The Boh in Italy long 
carried on a fierce struggle w'iih the Romans,'bjUt thei^ were at Ietigt| 
suhdiied by tHc consul P. Scipio in b.c. 19i. ' The Bdlij in Germany 
mainfaihed thoir power longer, but were at 'len'gth subdued by the 
Marcomanhi. ^ ’ ' - " - 

]Bolb£, a 

river into the ^ 

V BoXBJxiNJl (RosettaY 'ff. ri^y,'pri^^er.)^gjr.pt,)npli; tlie 

of a .branch of the Nijp (itbe Ww-oadsfe ifut dhe][,.,whicti was call^ft-the 

Balbdtlnp^mou^tli. '..t ri 01 

of J4igart^i£ 


lake Ib Macedonia, emptying itself i%,a?ishoet 
Strvtnonic s^ulf near Breiniscns and' Aulon. .1 
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When Ju^urtha was at Rome, 109, Bomilcar effected for hiin 
assassination of Massiva. In 107 he plotted against Jugurtha. 

■PoMtus Mons, th^ W, part of Mt. Oeta in Aetolia, inhaVbit’ea 
by the Bomienses. , ^ ^ 

^ BOna DKa, a Roman divinity, is described as the sister^j 
^fe^ or daughter of Faunus, and was herself called Fauna, Fatua, of| 
gW; She was fi^orshipped at Rome as a chaste and prophetic 
pvinity; sljie revealed her oracles only to females, as Faunus did 
ro malhs. Hei^ festival was celebrated every year on the ist of 
In the house of the consul or praetor, as the sacrifices on that occasion j 
were offered pn behalf of the whole Roman people. The solemnities* 
were conducted by ihc Ve-iU'.!.-:. and no male person was allowed to be: 
in the house at one of the festivals. P. Clodius profaned the sacred 
ceremonies, by entering the house of Caesar in the disguise of 
'^voman, B.c. 62. , , ; 

BSnonYa (Bologna), a town in Gallia Cispadana, >vas iilt' 
ancient times the capital of N. Etruria. It afterwards fell into thje 
hands of the Boii, but it’was colonised ^ the Romans on the conquest 
of the Boii, b,c. 191, and its name of Felsina Wa^ then changed into 
Bononia. ' ' 1 


* BS^tSs. [Arcturus. ] ' j 

B'SrSas, the N. winii was, in mythology, a son of Astraeif^ 
and Eos, and brother of Eurus, Zephyrus, and Notus. He dwelt in ij 
cave of Mt. Haemus in Thi^ace. H«5 cammed off Orithyia, a datighiter 

Brechtheus, king of Attica, by whom he begot Zetes, Calais, an# 
Cleopatra, wife of Phineus, who are therefore called Boreades. In ttol] 
Rersian war Boreas-Showed his friendly disposition towards theil 
Athenians by destroying, the ships of the barbarians., Boreas vvas^ 
worshipped at Athens, where a festival, was celebrated in 

his honounl'^ fo ■■ uu ^ i,? . j 

]B6rysth£n£s (Pmiper), afterwards DaInapris, a river of. 
Ehropean 'Sarfhatia, flows into the Euxiite. ’ Near its mouth and at its 
junctionwithhithe Hypanis, lay the town Borysthbnes or Borysthbnis 
i^Kndak), also, called Olbia, Olbiopolis, and Miletopous, a colony 
pf'tMiletus^ and the niost imj^rtant;Greek dty onl the N. ©f ti#! 
Euxkieu H 

?osp$RU^ (Ox~/o!rf)t tjxe name of any straits aniong the 
Greeks, but specially ^^plied to the 2 followjLng :—1, The TiiRACiAtit 
^Cftannel of Constantinople), unites the Propoptis or sea of 
«>*■ Sea. According to’ the legend it 

was called Bosfofui, from lo, who crossed it in thb form of a neifesrv 
At the entran^ of the Bosporus was the celebrated SymplboadbIs* 
Darmsr^cOhfcUbfeda? across th^ Bb^porus, when he invaded 

Scythia,—2. T^hr ^lMiEmmBos?nRXJS.(Straits o 4 Kafft^l unites 

>40 At.. BA* AwAtf mS*!. 4.1.^ _A. . 




It in the neigjibourhood. On the Europiki side of thh 

the^town of Ran- 





- <J 


tlcapaeum, also called Bosporus, and the inhabitants of Pantica^aeunj 
subsequently founded the town of Phanagoria on the Asiatic side of 
the Straits. Panticapaeutn became the resideiyie of a race of kings, 
who are frequently mentioned in history undpr the name of kings of 
Bosporus. 

Bostra (O.T. Bozrah; Busrah), a city of Arabia, in an 

Oasis of the Syrian Desert, S. of Damascus. ' 

BottIa or BoTTfAEA, k district in Macedonia, on the right 
b^nk of the river Axius, extended in the time of Thucydides to Pieria 
on the W. The Bottiaei were a Thracian people, who, being driven 
out of the country by the Macedonians, settled in that part of .the 
Macedonian Chalcidice N. of Olynthus, which was called Bottice, 

1 Bott!ce. [Bottia.] 

BoulE, the “ Council ” at Athens ; instituted by Solon. 
Divided into lo sections (or committees) of 50 members each. The 
business of the “Council** was to prepare all measures which were 
to come before the Public Assembly. 

BbvfANUM (Bojano), the chief town of the Pentri in 

Samnium. 

BSvillae, an ancient town in Latium at the foot of the 
Alban^ mountain, on the Appian Way about 10 miles from Rome. 
Near it Clodius was killed by Milo (b.c. 52). 

BrachmAnae or Brachmanes, a name used by the ancient 
geographers, sometimes for a caste of prie,sts in India (the Brahmins)t 
sometimes, apparently, for the people whose religion was Brahmin- 
ism, and sometimes for a particular tribe. 

Branqh 1 i>a^ .(Jeronda\ afterwards Didyma, or -i, a place 
on the sea-coast of Ionia, a little S. of Miletus, celebrated for its 
temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Didymeus. This oracle, which 
the lonians held in the highest esteem, was said to have been founded 
, by Branchus, son of Apollo, and a Milesian woman.' The reputed 
descendants of, this Branchus, the Branchidae, were the hereditary 
j ministers of this oracle. The names of the priests thus came to be 
used fofr that^of the place. The temple, called Didymacum, which was 
' ^estjroyed by Xerxes, Was rebuilt, and its ruins contain some beautiful 
. specimens of the Ionic^order of architecture.—Some sculptures from 
Branchidae are to be folirid in the British Museum {Archaic Rm.^ 9-17). 

BrasIdas, th^,most distinguished Spartan in the first part, of 
the Peloponnesian, wjar*, f" b.c- (424, at the head of a small force, 
having effected a. dexterous march through the hostile country of 
Thessaly, he gained, possession..of • many of the cities in Macedonia 
subject to Athens 5 hi®.g®e8test;aoclulsltion waStAmphipplis. In 422 he* 
gained a brilliant qver jClfSaniJ. wfep-had been sent, with 

Athenian foroe^ ;tQ?:rjKloyjer,?il93phipoUs, ,but ’he ,was slain in .the battle* 
He was buried .within £he,eity,fr;ePd ‘the inhahiji|int6 honoured 
a hero, by yearly sact^ioss-^r^di oy^ga^es. f 

BRkuROif, addirtu^ (dr i;h on the E. coast On 

B 2 



^ ^mmmr L^lassical- Uictionary 

n with a celebrated te':’.;:Ie of Ar c who wa$i 

called-iiraMrijnia.. , v. T . i . * / .- 

'*1-^ Th'fe* leader of this^ Gatu'H’'who' in b.c. 390^ 
a£ defJ^ated‘the ]Rdhianisf*‘i^t‘^ 41 ife AlHd,*^arid toolS 

K ™ the Capitol for 6 months, he quitted the'.city,: 

of ^Id .as a ransom for the Capitol, and 

in tKe Lx® 



^•‘*«***«», ana mat no dimseif and ma wnoie army werc^ 
™ j leader of the GaUls who invaded Mace^-^ 

♦K* c ®'C;/28 o, 279. In the year 279 he penetrated into 

, . • ° j L defeated neiafr Delphi, mOst of his men war® 

laxn, and he himself put an end to his own life, < I 

. BRiAREUSj in mythology, a, hundred-hapded giant who 
f^pisted the Olympians against the Titans. ' ' 

Br!gantes, the most powerful of the' British tribes, inhabited 
nearly the whole of the N. of the island from- the Abus (M$ihnber) to I 
w Kon;Lan waU, with the exception of the 3 .E. corner of Yorkshire,- 
inhabited by the Parisii. The Brigantes consequently in- 
the greater part of Yorkshire, and the whole of Lancashire, 
™£,f^Vu ®"^‘CMmberlandi Their capital was Ebor- 

-they ^ipfe conquered by Petilius Ccrcalis, in the reign c)( 
Vespasian, There was also e tribe of Brigantes in the S. of Irelandf 
between thq rivqr& Birgus (Barro-jj) and Dabrona (Black-uiaUr), in the 
c 6 unt 5 %e of Waterford and Tipperary. ‘ ’ * 

. ^Rlsfeis, <JiM(ghtei: of Briseus, fell into the l^^nds . of Achilles,! 
but was seiTOd by Agamemnon^, Hence arose the dire feud between the 
a heroes, which is the subjecLof the Iliad of Hon^e^. 

BrItann^ the islanji of England, and Scotland^ which was 
also called (AnBio^. ^^hspEjJiA,* or Jxeland,< Is u^^^y, spoken of as| 
% ®®P®t’ate, isiano,, but ♦ is, -sometimes included 1 und^er. thiei general name 
of Uw .Insulae,. 3 ,RiTANNiCAE, which also .eprnprehended, the smaller 
,islandS),ai:joun !4 the coast-of Great 3 fitain. .TThe Britoas were Celts,, 
belonging,tp that branch of<the)rac& called_Cyoipy. . Tliei® manners and 
customs, "wepe ,in general, the same, as thq G^ls*; but separated more 
than thei G^^uls from intencqurse with civilised, nations, they preserved 
the Celtic reli^n. in a purer state than in Gaplj and hence Druidism, 
^^rdingj to ,C>esar,; was transplanted from Gaul to Britain.. The 
Britons also retained many of the barbarous Celtic customs, which the 
more ciViltsed G^irlb had laid asideJ' ' -They painted their bodies with a 
blue' colour.' extrsteted '-from > wnadt m rVrriAr j _*1.1- 



they acquired 
parts of the ocean 



JLA. wjujcaLMiuwii jl^ j ^ jugui,fi 

■■obrained of Britain^ Was' frlMit thse nadrcliahts of Massili*S aboiit thel 
iime of Alexander thte Gr^y, especially^ frcrb Voyages of^ 
'pYTHE\s, who sailed'rioti^d‘k great of BritalntjH Ftcsnas thss tiiwe; 
it was generally tclicved tliat the island Was in the fcrni ot a triangl:-:, 
to error which cominued to prevail even at a later per'.odj Ano:h':r 
rmportant mistake, which likewise prevailed for a'long timej ’'Was'the’ 
^ositi<M!r,of'Britain i» relation to Gaul and Bpa}ii<* As thq c;oast 

bf/Spain was supnesed to extend too far .to K., ar^d the W, coast 
blr.Gau 4 tO’run N.K., the Icv.cr part of Britain,Believed ti) Ha 
Spain and Gaul., The Rpmans.sfirst bq^me :crs:r.a!!y aPri 
'quainted with, the island by Caesar’s invasion. He tw'.cc !a'| f.'l in 
Britain (b.c. 55, 54), and though on the second occasion lie qpti- 
qper’^d the greater part of the S.E. of the island, yet he did ndt'cake 
perhianent pkissession hf any portion' of the country^ aitd dfter his' 
departure the Britons' continued as' independent ^ before. ‘ ^ The 
Romans made no further attempts to conquer the island for hearly 
lOOs years. In the reign of Claudius (A.0^ 43) thoy again landed in 
Britain, and* permanently subdued the country S. of the Thames. 
They now began to extend their conquests over the other parta of» 
island(; and the great victory (61) of Suetonius Paulinus over , the 
Britons,.'who had revolted unqer .BoadJcea/ still further consoHdkted 
the Rontah'dominions. In the reigh of Vfeipasian, the-’Romans tnhde 
several successful expeditions againrst the SiLiJiiES and the Bhiganxies ; 
and the conquest of S. Britain was at,length finally p" ‘ *' ‘). 
Agricola, who in 7 campaigns (78-S4) subdued the whole <: ^ i-'r m 

as. far N. as the Frith of Forth and the Clydie,,between which.-he 
erectfed a series of forts to protect the Romaia d:7-T’-‘.*)-.c f.-cT. th-* 
inctinsions of the barbarians in- the N* of Scotland. s :i p;.r 

of Britain wastnow called ‘^Bntanmct Romana^ a^nd'the inhabited 

by the Caledonians Britannia Barbara or >GaUd^faia,. The Romans 
however gave up the N>'conquests of Agricela in the'reign of Hadrian, 
and made a rampart of turf from the Aestuarium Ituna {Sol'jjay Frith) 
toi the Qrerman Ocean, which formed the, H. boundary of their/^o- 
minibns,^ In the reign of AhtdfiinuS I^iiis the Rbmans again extended 
thSr boundary as far as th^e r< \\ ‘‘.s «f Aj‘,f i 1 d erepted *a 

rampart conne6ting, the Forth J's 1 i!.*‘ Chde. ilie s of ivhich 

are now called Grimes Dyke, Gririe in the Cclt'c laiguage signifying 
great or powerful. The Caledorians afterwards broke through i.iis 
wall; and'jin consequence of thdlr repeated devastations of the Reman 
dominions, the emperor Severus went to Britain in 208, in order to 
conduct the war agai-.st then in person. H'e died in tH^ islhnci 'at* 
Elkracum (Yorfc) in 211, afi-'r erretirg a .colid stone wall from the 
S'Syay to'the'inouth of the 'I}re', a liti'Ie N. of tl..^ rampart cf 
Hadrian. A'fter the death of Severus, the Romans rolincuishod for 
ever all their, conquests N. of thi.« wall. Upon' the -csigr.d'.icn cf rhe 
empire’'by Dfoefetian and Maximian (305); Brr.iain f?ll to fhe share of 
Constaptius,,wHo died at Ebcracjm in 306, and h=s son Constantine 
assunjedl’ip the ifShand th^ titl6 of Cae.«ar. Shortly afterwards the Cale¬ 
donian^ who now appear, under the narres of Piets and Scots, broke 
throu^^*tHe Wll of Severus, and the'Saxons ravaged the'coasts of 
Britain; and the declining power of the Roman empire was unable' 
to affbr-d the psovince any effectual assistance.' In the reign bdF Hoho- 
rius;‘G}ensi'aa1iine, who had been* proclaimed empdror In Britain (407),* 
withdrew all the Roman troops from the island, in order to make 
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feimwlf master of Gaul., pThe, Britoas ware thus laft exposed to tjh# 
ravages of the Piets and Scots^ and at length, in 447, they called i*t 
assistance of the Saxons, v^ho becapiethe masters of Britain. Tfe# 
^maa dominions of Britain formed a single province till the 
S^erus, and were governed by a legatus of the emperor. Severt^i 
divided the country into a provinces, and Diocletian into 4. |ii, 

J^BatTANN^cus, son bf the emperor Claudius and MessaHna|' 
m$ born a.d. 42. Agrtppina, the second wife of Claudius, induce# 
Pe emperor to adopt her 'own son, and give him precedence o^f 
Britannicus. This son, the emperor Nero, ascended the throne iu ^4* 
and taused Britannicus to be poisoned in the following year. 

Bjalt^MARXis, a Cretan nymph, daughter of Zeus' andt 
beloved by Minos, who pursued her 0 months, till at length she leaped 
into the sea and was changed by Artemis into a goddess. Possibly 
a moon-deity, 

BatXBtttJM {Bregdia or Brescella\ a town on the right baxrik 
of the Po in Gallia Cisaloina, where the emperor Otho put himselff 
de^th, AID. 69. ^ 

llRixfA {Breseia), a town in Gallia Cisatpina on the road 

from Comum to Aquileia, through which tl?e river Mella flowed. 

ButSwilus, a surname of Bionysus (Bacchus). 

BructKri, a people pf Gerihahy, 

’ BUDNptefuM Or Brt^ndMxjm {Brindisi^ a town in Calabria^, 
on a small bay of the Adriatic, fornfiing an excellent harbour, to wblw' 
^e place owed its importance. The Appia Via terminated at Brundu- 
^uth, and it was the usual place of embarkation for Greece and tbe 
' It was con^ucfred dnd colonised by the Romans, 245, Tbe* 
poet Pacuvius wiis> bom 4 f‘thl^ town, and Virgil died here on HU 
return from Greece, b.c. 19; ' ' 

BRUTTl(trM, BRXrXTjpua ^in^, BRiqTjTtopiUM Acer, more usually 
qaUed.BRUTTii after theinhabitants, ,tlie S. eixtremity of Italyr 
separated from Lucanla by a line drasWn/from the mouth of the LauB 
to Thu^if, apd surrounded on the other, tfiree sides by the sea. It way 
(Jie cqphtry called in 4 ncien,t bim'es Qenotria and Italia. The country 
U mpuht^inous, as the Apennines run tjirough it down to the Sicilian' 
Straits; it contained ejxpellent pasturage for cattle, and the valleys 
produced good corn. oHv*^, and fruit,—The earliest inhabitants of the 
country were ^Oepotrians. ,Subsequently some Lucanians, who had 
revolted fcpm ,tfdr countrymen in Lucania, topk ppssession of the. 
country, and were hence.called ^pitUi. or BrettU, which word is said 
to mean ‘'rebels” in the language of the Lucanian§. ‘ This people,, 
bqwever« J^hfeabitsd.only the interior of the jiand.; the cO»st was almost 
^n;tj^ely in ^thq'possession of thp Greek colonjes.'. At the'close of the 
second Pupic^war,, jn, which Bruttii had been tlie 'S'llfes'iof Han*- 
,nibaf, they'losjt,their m^’pendenee,;and’#ere'treated by tlje Romans 
with great aeverij;y. They .yrere declared ’to be staves,'and were 
S.mplpyed af Uot;Qir8.,an'd servants of the 

a faiamly .of • the 1.*^; Juniug 

BKik^Si ^son of’M.'Juia-ms'and ofTarqid^ sister of Tarquinlus 
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teup^l^s. His elder brother was murdered by Tarquinius, and Lucius 
Escaped nis brother s fate only by feigning idiotcy, whence he received 
ithe surname of Brutus. After Luoretia had stabbed herself, Brutus 
froused the Romans to expel the Tarquins; and upon the banishment 
|oi the latter he was .elected first consul with Tarquinius Collatinus. 
IHe loved his country better than bis children, and put to death his 2 
Isons, who had attempted to restore the,.Tarquins. He fell in battle 
khe same year, fighting against Aruns, the son of Tarquinius. Brutus 
iwas the great hero in the legends about the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
—2. D. JUNIUS Brutus, surnamed Gallaecus or Callaicus, consul 
conquered a great part of Lusitania. From his victory over the 
vGallaeci he obtained his surname. He was a patron of the poet 
1^ Accn^, and well versed in Greek and Roman literature.—3. D. 
iJUNius Brutus, consul 77, and husband of Sempronia, who carried 
w an intrigue with Catiline.—4. D. Junius Brutus. He served under 
Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war; but he nevertheless joined the 
conspiracy against Caesar’s life. After the death of the latter (44) 
he went into Cisalpine Gaul, which had been promised him by Caesar, 
and which he refused to surrender to Antony, who had obtained this 
province from^ the people. Antony made war against him, and kept 
him besieged^ in Mutlna, till the siege was raised in April 43 by the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and by Octavianus. But Brutus only 
obtained a short respite. Antony was preparing to march against him 
from the N. with a large army, and Octavianus, who had deserted the 
senate, was marching against him from the S. His only resource was 
flight, but he was betrayed by Camillus, a Gaulish chief, and was put 
^to death by Antony, ^—5. M. Ju^iPS Brutus., married, ServiUa, the 
half-sister of Cato of Utica. In 77 he espquscd the cause of Lepidus, 
and was placed in command of the forces in Cisalpine Gaul, where he 
,was slain by command of Pompey.—6i M., jO^ius Brutus, 1 the so- 
^llcd tyrannicide. He lost his father when he was only S yea^s pld, 
and was trained by his uncle Catp in the principles of the aristocratical 
party. Accordingly, on the breaking out of the civil v^ar, 49, het mined 
IPompey, although he was the murderer of his father. After tJiie battle 
of Pharsalia, 48, he was not only pardoned by Caesar, but received 
from him the greatest marks of confidence and favour. Caesar made 
him governor of Cisalpine Gaul in 46, and praetor in 44, and also 
promised him the government of Macedonia. But notwithstanding 
all the obligations he was under to Caesar, he was persuaded by 
Cassius to murder his benefactor under the delusive idea of again 
establishing the republic. After the murder df Caesar, Brutus spent 
^ short time in Italy, and then took possession of the province of Mace¬ 
donia. He was joined by Cassius, who Commanded in Syria, and their 
united forces were opposed to those of Octavian and Antony, Two 
battles were fought in the • ‘.g;-Ku-t .i.-iir of Philippi (42); in the 
, fortnet of which Brutus was victorious, though Cassius was' defeated, 

: but in the latter Brutus also was defeated and put an end to his. own 
life.. Brutus's wife was Porcia, the daughter of Ceto. Brutus was an 
'ardent student of literature and philosophy, but he appears td have 
been deficient in ‘judgment and original power. He wrote several 
‘.WPfhSjJall of which have perished. - He -Was a literary friend of 
’Oidero', Who dedicated to him ^several of his works, and who has given 
the name, of Brutus to his dialogue illustrious oratots*— See Shake¬ 
speare’s Jtillus Caesaf, 





^ubmadldr iUlasaji^r Uictiona^y 


ptJBASTis, a city- of' Lfcwer Egypt, »was tfie chief seat of* 
^^o!rsl)lp df thei, cat-headed goddess Ba6t to'BdrbastisV: whom thi 'G**«*#® 
f^ittraed w^h ' W < u 

- ;B.CC:EPHAi^'(y/^^///w), a city on the Hydasi^es in N. 
huSlt by Alexander, after hSs battle with Porcus, in memory of ‘Ht 
flivourite* charger Bucephalus, who died there, aftek* carrying 
trough all his campaigns. This horte was purchased by Philip 
13 talents, and ho ohe was able to break it in except the yootMiil 
Alexandet.* ‘ J j r ' ■ 1 ■ t . 

BOce'pi^LVS. ‘[Bucephala.] 

, '* ^'*Hearf-shdped case, , containing an amulet, woi^ 

hecjk of free-born Roman children/ Boys ceased to 
, ^tf^ihmg manhoqd. ' ' 

pBtosA. [Plaiicus.] 

, ,A king of Egypt, wTio,sacrifip^d strangers to 

?eus, buti.was slain by Hercules.7-2. A city in Lower Egypt, ji.F' the 
middle of the,'Delta; had a great temple of Jsis, the remains of v whkb 
' are still-standing. ^ i. - , 

,BuyE^ j I. A'ThraciapM son of Boreas, punished 
^god.p^pnysus, who drove him m^ifor a rape.—-a, An Athenian. 

.priest of Pjallas Athena. 1 . j J » 

B®‘:mKSi?TiM a town df Epirus,-a flourishmg" 

'port on a.small peninsula, opposite Corcyra. * ' j * 

^ B.tjT0, I. An Egyptian divinity, the nurse of Horus ' ai 
Bubastis, the children of Osiris and Isis.— 2 . A city in'Lo#er 
stood near the-Sebentiytic;branch of the Nile, on the* lake of J&wtOJ 
It was, oelfebfhrted for, its dracle of the goddess Buto, in honour ol 
whom a fesrtfiVal-^s Keld^at the city every year. >' » | 

Bj^XE‘ST]V^i {jR&Jid£isfro), originally .Pyxus, a town - on thie WJ 
icoast'of Iiucania and*©n‘ the river BuxE^•TIUS, was founded by IVlicy-* 
. ‘tykiant■ of Messa'ha, b.c.' 47 ^i -hnd 'was* afterwards a R-omaui* 
eblemy^.i • "i 

.-^^^W-^j'riau'gl^terjOf ^iletus ’atid Idotheajj was in lov^ with 

her>hrother Caunus, she pursued through i^arious lands, till Jit 

Tengl^h, worp.put ^i,th sorrow,, she was changed .into a foontain- ' 

city on the coast;,pf Phoenicia.. It 

^ worship of Adonis. ,. , 

t-itheicitadel'of Carthage. 

SL^.iow}^ pn^Jihe Thracian T^na- 
fo^j|irfe 4 lby the-.-Megarians, b.c. 658. .Jitsifavourably position, 
did the entrance to tlje Euxine,. rendered)it a pdace 
PWT^icafi^iftrQiaj. iraportancie. t.A new. city wds* built on its sitse f 
.by<i{:^n^t;i^>:.iwho made capital of the-cmpirfci, land ciiarVfi^ 
its name into ConSTANT iNOPOLis. - 



AhDmauer UiassHtal liJIcEiona^jr fTl 

CXbIri, mystic divinities of Phofehirimorigm), worshipped 

I iMwarious parts of Ae ancieht worlds The. meaning^ of their nainis^ 
leir character, and nature, are quite uncertain. Their worship •^as- 
profound Sj^cret, even |p antiquity* Dwine honours were paid^ to- 
lem at Saftiothracfi, Le'itthos^ and Inphrds; and toeir mysteries ft 
gtmothrace were solen nisod with ’g*'cai «n*.‘ndcur.' Thoy were alsl^ 
orshipped at Thebes, Anthsdon, u ic e!.«-jv.lv‘r“, 

' Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a huge giant; who inhabitecj; a 

f ve on Mt. Ayentine, and plundered -the surrounding country. When 
erdules came to Italy with fhe ojden which he had taken frorii Gerypn 
1 Spain, Cacus stole part of the cattle While the hero sWj(3t, and, as he 
ragged tihe animals into his cave by 'their tails, it wa;s impossible to 
iscover their traces. But when tb6' remaining oxen passed by the 
Jive, those within began to bellow, and* were thus discovered, where- 
pon Caous was slain by Hercules. In honour of his victory Hercules 
edicated the ora muxima, which contiaued to exist ages afterwards. 
i Rome. 

Cadm£a. [Thebae.] 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of* Phoenicia, and of Tele- 
hassa, and brother of liuropa. Another legend makes him a native 
,f Thebes in Egypt. \^’hon Europa was carried off by Zeus 
:rete, Agenor sent Cad'mus in search of his sikter, enjoining biin' 
ot to return without her. Unable to find her, Cadmus settled in. 
'hrace, but having consulted the oracle at Delphi, (he .was commanded-' 
y the god to'f<pllow a cow of a certain kind, axid to build a town on 
he spot where, nthe coW should j sink” ddwn ’with fati^q. Cadmus- 
ound the cow in Phocis autd followed her into Boeotia, where she 
ank down on the qpot on vyhich Cs.dmus built .Cad-.iea, afterwards- 
4e citadel 'of Tbrfe^s. Intending to sacrifice the cow to Athena, 
k" sent some persons to the neighbouring w:ll of Aies to fetch* 
lyatet: This well was guarded' "by a dragOn, a son 6f .Ares, who 
lilled the men sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmiis slew ‘the- 
|Fagon,/and, on t^e sdvice of Athenh, stowed the'teeth of the* 
nonster,,.out of which armed men grew upy ,called' S^arti or the 
ipwn, who iciHed each other, with the exception pf 5, who wqre the 
ancestors of the Thebans. Athena assigned to Cadmus the governmept 
if Thebes, and Zeus gave him Harmonia for his wife. The marriage- 
olemnity was honoured by* the ^presertce'of all''the Olympian gods in 
he Cadmepi. Cadmus, gay^ tp, Harmonia the fanfious peplus and* 
lecklace, wh’ch he had receive^ from Hephaestus or from Europa, 
hiid he became by the father of Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, 
folydorus,’s|ftd at a subsequent period, Illyrius, In the end, Padmus 
Ind'HarihbJiia were qhauged into serperts, a-.d wor^ removed by 
feeus to El3-Sium. Cisdmus is said to Iir.ve inrred -cec Intp Greece from 
f hdehicia or’Egyptkn alphabet: of :6 ItLicrs 

the waM, or staff/’ cairried by» Hermes' the- 

jherald-god, (See Fig. 19.) 

CIburci^ a people In'Gallia Aquihanical 
Ciptsfi or GliiAE, a powerful Scythian tribe in t’he motin-- 
|alns S.W. of the Casolan. 
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r Gadi?tis, Recording to*Herodotus, a great city of the Syrians 
not much smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, 
ol.Egypt, after his defeat of the “Syrians” at Magdolus. 

’CAEcIfLiA. Caia, the Roman nathe of Takaquil, wife 

§ f, Tarquinius Priscus.—2. Met^ella, first married to M. AemiHus 

caurus, consul in 115, *and afterwards to the dictator Siilla.- Z’fi 

Daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus. She was married to M. Vipsaniti* 
Agnppa. . ' 

CAEclfLlus. I. Q., a yreahhy Roman equ^s, who adopted 

***?„ Atticus in bis .will, and left the latter a fortune of 

millions of sesterces.—2. Caecilius Calactinus, a, Greek rhetorician 
at Rome in the time of Augustus.— ^3. Caecilius Statius, a Roman 
opmic poet, tbe .immediate predecessor of Terence, was by birtfi 
Insubrian Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a slave, he bore the 
servile appellation of Statius, which was afterwards, probably when 
he received his freedom, converted into a sort of cognomen, and he 
became known as Caecilius Statius. He died b.c. i68. Only the titles 
of some 40 of his plays now survive. 

CaecIna, the name of a family of the Etruscan city of 

Vdlaterrae.—i. A, Caecina, whom Cicero defended in a law-suit, 

'69.-r-2. A.‘ Caecina, son of the preceding, published a libellous work , 
against Caesar, and was in consequence sent into exile after the battle ^ 
Off Phatfsalia/'B.c. 48.-3. A. Caecina Alibnus was quaestor, in Sp2»in* 
IjtNero’s death, ahd was one of the foremost in joining the party df 
wlba.> He Served first under Galba, and afterwards joined VitelHue|^ 
but proving a traitor to the latter, he joined Vespasian, against wlionil 
afeo, he conspired; and was slain by order of Titus. 


CaecObus Acer, a marsby^district in Latiuni, bordering oii 

the gulf of Amyclae, close to. Fundi, celebrated for its wine 
cuhum) in the age of Horace, In the time of Pliny the reputatLprJ ol 
this wine entirely , ,» . ; 

* CAELit7S,‘ Marcus C, Ruptrs, a Roman orator. Severa.1 of 
Cicero are preserved.—For an account of this orator. ! 
the InfrodUction tO Tyrrell and Purser’s Correspondence of Cicerm 
vol. iii., § a; / ^ 

’Caje;l!us or CoelIus Mons, [Roma.] 


CAENBfus^ one of the Upithae, son of Elatus or Coront3$i 
was originally a mhiden named Caenis, ^ho was beloved by PoseiaojOb 

^In w rendered invuln^ 

^ble.^ In the battle between tJi.e Lapithae arid the Centaurs at th4 
mamage of Pirithoua, h^'was buried by the Centaurs ‘ u.nder a 
^ they were unable to kill him; but he was, changed 
a bird. He took part in the expedition of the Argonauts and 

^®r-hunt, - In. the lower, worJtd Caen^us recovered til# 


® Thracian people,, between the Madfe 
fCA®$ilNA, a town of the Sabines, in Latium, whose kidog 
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^.jn is said to have carried on the first war against Rome. After 
leir defeat, most of the inhabitants removed to Rome. 

CAEPfo, Cn. ServIlius, consul b.c. io6, was sent into Gallia 
Sarbonensis to oppose the Cinabri. In 105 he was defeated by the 
^mbri» alpng with the consul Cn. Mallius or Manlius. 80,000 
gldiers and 40,000 camp-followers are said to have perished. Caepio 
irviv^d the battle, but jo years afterwards (95) he was brought to trial 
^ the tribune C. Norbanus, on account of his misconduct in this war- 
;e was condemned, and cast into prison. 

Caere {Cervctri)^ called by the Greeks Agylla (Abilina 
Virg.), a city in Etruria. In early times Caere was closely 
lied with Rome; and when the latter city was taken by the Gauls, 
,c. 390, Caere gave refuge to the Vestal virgins. The Romans, out 
f gratitude, are said to have conferred upon the Caerites the Roman 

I -anchise without the suffrajjium. The Caerites appear to have been 
ic first body of Roman citizens who did not enjoy the suffrage, 
hus, when a Roman citizen was struck out of his tribe by t;he Censor, 
id made an aerarian, he wa's said to become one of the Caerites, 
nee he had lost the suffrage: hence we find the expressions in talulas 
aeritum refer re, and aerarium facere, used as synonymous- 

Caesar, the name of a patrician family, of the Julia gens, 
^hich traced its legendary origin to lulus, the son of Aeneas. The 
ame was assumed by Augustus as the adopted son of the dictator 
U Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus handed down to his adopted 
DU Tiberius. It continued to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and 
lero, as members either by adoption or female descent of Caesar*s 
amily; but though the- family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
mperors still retained the name as part of their titles, and it was the 
raedee to prefix it to their own name, as, for instance, hnperaior 
'aesar Domitianus Augustus. When Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, 
ft allowed the latter to take the title of Caesar; and from this time, 
bough the title of Augustus continued to be confined to the reignihg 
irince, that of Caesar was also granted to the second person in the 
tate, and the heir presumptive to the throne.— i. L. Julius Caesar, 
onsul, S.C. go, fought against the Socii, and in the course of the same 
ear proposed the Lex Julia de Civitate, which granted the citizenship 
0 the Latins and the Socii who had remained faithful to Rome, 
'aesar was censor in 89; he belonged to the aristocratical partyand 
i^as put to death by Marius in C. Julius Caesar Strabo 

^Ofiscus, brother of No. i, was curule aedile 90, was a candidate fbr 
l,e consulship in 88, and was slain along with his brother by Marius in 
i;. He wLs'one of the chief orators and poets of his age, and is one 
>f the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue De Oratora .— ^3. L, Julius 
Daesar, son of No. a, and uncle by bis sister Julia of M. Antony the 
r 4 !Uinvir. He was consul 64,. and belonged, like his father, to the 
iristocratical pai^. He appears to have deserted *this party after- 
vards; we find him In^jGaul in 52 as one of the legates of C. Caesar, 
ind he continued in Italy during the civil war. After Caesar’s death 
44) he sided with the)8ea|Lte In opposition to, his uncle Antony^ and 
in’GOnseadence prpscr^bad by the latter in 43, but obtained ,his 
lar^on threugm the influence of his sister Julia.—4.. L. Julius Caesar, 
pn oi No. usually distinguished frbm his father by the addition tb 



pr A AUUUJ#!! tlMiilsU) Ui<itoonary- 

ort He joined Poaap^ isn :the breateiraji, 

Sip Mth ~5‘ Caesar, die dictator, was b» 3 rn M 

V^eriu^Fla/«.r’ ‘" **’® <onsu:s.-.ip of C. Idarius (Vl.fand 
iM ^fo tonsequently 6 year? youiij-er diap Pompey 

S?r closely connected' with the poplar oartv Pf 

fte nrarnage of his aunt Julia with the great Marfuf- aJ 

'“arried Cornelia, the’dhugbtei"'^ 
V leader of the Marian party.’ ^ Sulla coimxi^ndcSic^ 

hnTnel* *’'** *® i^^ased to obey him, and was conse- 

He ConMated himself for some tinns in the country 
ulS friends nhf'flinfad tiic 


rj-w«.«v.v4«^ a^uuKsr oe me, 

here were many Marjiudes in him." Seeing,That hT warnot* skfe75£ 

Sfiwd his firat .c^napajgp urtde^ 
A|. h^mucius Theri;nus, and, at the capture of'Mytilene fSoT 
O^thf the life o/a fellowlso Idlest 

vear returned tp Rpme, and in the foXip^wU?^ 

renown as an or,a|:or, though he wsis only <22 ypaura 
of age, by his prosecution of Qn. Dolabplla on account of eLrtion M 
v^t?L perfect himself in oratory, he ^resolved 

MPlo,>*but 00 hiai voyage thither 
only obtained his liberty 4 a 

5-0 talents. At Md^s he manned)some vessels, overpowered 
^raj^ and conduct^ them as prisoners to Bergamus^ wherei 
oniflcihed th«&m—a punishment with which he had frequently threauten^J 
^ their prisoner. On his retuirn to Ronae 
devoted all his energies to acquire thp favour of thei<peoole ' His 
bhei^lLty was unbounded ; and as.his private fortune was inot ^arfie, * 

liisoblecti. aid bictii^ 

Ae by>theraf. in suedessionr^^ 

TO^thn^^ment"1^ A ^ In debate in ^ sen fto 

Secu^Tf^trt aW?* Cahlmmian conspirators,' he opposed ,tfaelr 

wouW W hp-P®®’*’ imprLiori th«t 

Tn^vL ^ have been.spared but*for the speech of Cato in reply* 

following year he went as proprd^t^ 
On great victories/ever the Lixsi^^ 

mansi On his return to Rome he was elected consul alo^^. Witih* 
^bu'lus, a.wami supporter of the aristocracy, -'After 'hlis election ' l»ut 
^fore hd ^^tewd^upoiiuithe’consulship, , he formed, that-cpalltion w3^ 

known by the name of >the first trt- 
had become estranged, from* the aristocracy, sin^ 
thb ^late h^ opposed the ratification of'Msi aqts .inf'^^Asia and -of mr 
as&ptnpntmfaands.yHiiich he had promised ho-his 

qieoi w Rbiae^ ^but'^lwas! a personal eaemiy joif ftf>omrieh' '^TKnw 

r«toci^,^-meaAi of Cs«s^.antt the 

fotou^pc^cmeifmather, and hj-diirida theipsn»er(in4the/sJaie^et(we«+ 
a&n^ :«bRii 9 , CUes9(- was -consul,-,and; bfejaft^nporti^bv^^n-^^SJ 
Chassid *JS«(4s.dbla to carty aU his,n^OTnM ®®™P®y «anW 

*e»s»i«ejlma ^dpeie«ed so.much’ bodld ftffer ino/dffeetuif 
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[Ml, »lm inking • ^ia attMnpt to mitt Catsar, thut hlmtelf up-to 
la owa ww^ »ot appear again In public till the explratloB 

\ ■ CtttMMT forwftrd such mnasum ms secuftd 

^ Um tiim of tbm fKiorest chizent, of tho Equltos» and of 

|iOf#»rii*l i Oiin|*e|f s 4om ho was easily able to obti^ 

>!• fmwlnrts s^hit-b Its wblied. By a vote of the people^ 

by *b« tfibynt Vaiinlut. the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and 
liyrifUJn wmm i^anitd to Catsar, with 3 legions, for « years; and the 
enmtt added to liii govtrnniem the province of Transalpine Gaul, with 
another Itgism, lor $ jftars also, as they saw that a bill would be 
r0|)ostd 10 «h« pi^plf for that purfiose, If they did not grant the 
ravinos Caenmr foresaw that the struggle between the 

Igefonl fl*. KiMiie must eventually be terminated by the sword, 

ifid he h*»d thrrriMo rtaolwd to obtain an army, which he might 
ttmch to himeell bv victorlri and rewards. In the courM of the 
SUDS year he united hhnaetf more ckaieiy to Pompey by giving him 
|« daughter Julia in marriage. During the neat 9 years Caesar was 
crupisd with the subjugation of Oaul. He conquered the whole of 
Cisul, whUh kid hithmo been Independent of die Ronmns, 
Hth the earepfion of the part caM Provincia; ho twice crossed 
lie Rhine, and twice landed In Britain, which had been previously 
ifilcnowti to ihi Rotnans. Ills first invasion of Britain was made late 
a the iutnttier of «t, but more with the view of obtaining some know- 
icigt of the isliaiif from fiertonat observation, than with the intention 
if permanent cofiquest at present. He sailed from the port I this 
^bably l^lasani, between Calais and Boulogne), and egected a 
i^lng aomewhert neeir the south Eoretand, after a severe struggle 
elth tnt naHves. The late period of dbt yeaf compelled him to return 
0 Gaul alter remalaffig oaty a short time In the Island. In this 3«.*ir, 
icc^rdlng to his arrangeifiimt with Fompey and Craasus, who were 
<iow consuls, his govimfnent of the Gaols and I Uyrlcam was prolonged 
fpr I years, namely, from the let tif January, 53, to the end c 4 Decern- 
49. Ilufing the following year (5^) he Invaded Britain a secemci 
dftii. Me laodnl In Britain at the same place as In the former year, 
•filled the Hriiona In a imriea of engagements, and croised the 
rmmtils (Thssiitb The Mritune submitted, end promised to p«:^ an 
aniuial tribute} mil their nubjerthm was only nominal* Caesar’s 
mettit in Gaul esrlted Bompey’s jealousy; and the death of Julia In 
rhitdbirtb. In te, broke one of tne few links which kept them together, 
lumper was thue led to Join again the arlstocratlcal party, by whoet 
itiliiaiica he honed to retain tils poifllon as the chief man In the 
Roman stats. Ins great c^jset of this fairty was to deprive Caesar 
of hit mntfiandi and to compel him to come to Romt-as a pfhNks 
mm to sue for ills oonsufthlp. Catwir offered to resign his command 

e tun|wv would do llw same; but the senate would not listen any 
oromliMi. Accordingly, mi the isl of January, 49, the senate passedl 
leohiikin that Caesiir should disband his army by a certain day, 
1^ If be did not do so, he should be regarded as an enemy of the 
fl f itfli r 'Two ol tNr trlbynes, M. Antonlus and Q. CsailUii put their 
fw feo noon this rsaolMtinn, tail their opposition was set at nought, and 
iiiey IM fhr to CaWMir*a camp. Under the plea of proiedlng 

the ffthtinss, €a«tf wwased the Rubh‘on, which aeparatid his piovince 
from Itaty, and asarched towards Rome. Fompey, who had been 
wntruated by ihe ssnale with the conduct of the war, snort discovered 




gf'eatly Jie had ^overrated his own popularity and influence. ,His 
<KWn troops daserted to his rival in crowds; town .after town in Italy 
^epened its gates to. Caesar, whose march« was like a triumphal pro¬ 
cess. ^Meantime, Pompey, with the magislrat(s ard senators^? had 
^d wona Rome to the S. of Italy, and on the 17th of Ma.'-ch embarked 
Greece. Caesar pursued Pompey. to. Brundusium, but he was 
pnable to follow him to Greece for want of ships. Shortly afterwards 
he set out for Spain, where Pompey’s legates, Afranius; Petreius, and 
fVarro, commanded powerful armies. After defeating Afranius and 
^etreiusy and receiving the submission of Varro, Caesar, returned to 
,iRome,p where he had in the meantime been appointed dictator by, the 
praetor M. Lepidus. He resigned the dictatorship at the end of ii 
days, after holding the consular comitia, in which he himself and 
P, Servilius yatia Isauricus were elected consuls for the next year.— 
At the beginning of January, 48^ Caesar crossed over to Greece, where 
Pompey had collected a formidable army. At first the ('ainpaign was 
in Pompey *s favour; Caesar was repulsed before Dyrrhachium with 
considerable loss, and was obh’ged to retreat towards Thessaly. In 
this country on the plains of-Pharsalus,. or PharsaUa, a decisive battle 
was fought between the two armies on Aug. 9th, 48, in which Pompey 
was.completely defeated. Pompey fled to Egypt, pursued by Caesar, 
but he was niurdered before Caesar arrived in the country. [Pom- 
aBiuS.}. On his arrival in Egypt, Caesar, became involved in a war, 
«sua!% called the Alexandrine war. It arose from the determination 
Caesar that Cleopatra, whose fascinations had won his heart, 
^(Should reign in common with her brother Ptolemy; but this decision 
■was opposed by the guardians of the young king, and the war which 
•thus broke out, was not brought to. a close till the latter end of March, 
4Sf, . It was soon after this, that Cleopatra had a son by Caesar, 
•C^esarlon. Caesar returned to Rome through Syria and Asia Minor^ 
.and on his. march through PfC^ntus, 1 aftapked Pharnaces, the bOn of 
Mithridates the Qreat^ w|hb had assisted Pompey. He, defeated Phar¬ 
naces near Zela iwith;jsuch, ease, that he .informed the .senate of his 
,vjctGry by.the words, vidi, vici. He reached Rome in September 
<47), and before, the end^ of the month set sail for Africa, where Scipio 
and Cabs had. collected a large army. Jhe war was terminated by 
*the defeat of the Rompeian army at the battle of.Thapsus, bn the 0th 
•of April, 46. CatQ, unable to defend -Utica, put an end' to his own life. 
—Caesar .reamed to Rome in the latter end of July. He ,was now 
^e undispyted^master of the Roman world, but he used his victory 
with the greatest moderation. Unlike other, conquerors in civil wars, 
he freely fc^rgave all .who had bprn,e arms against h,im, and declared 
jthat ,be.WOvldma^?e no difference bet^e^ Pompeians and Caesarians. 
fHis.demency.^^as.one of the, brightest features of his .character., One 
tof ,tb§ most important of his raeasurps this“ year (46) was the reforma- 
the calemdar.^ As the Rqmian year was,'now 3, month's in 
^adyanpp.of the r.eal‘jtinjCn Caesar a 4 ded^po days to this year,' and*tbus 
FAo;e,ye^^ppnsJst,nfi 445^ apd he. guarded.agMnst a 
^eB€t^Qn,pS,.^miJa,r'errp^s for the future by adapting the year tp'th'b^ 
twa &cai%pf Pompey, Sextiis.and Cneii^‘ 
Spain, set.out for Spain toWi® 

aplpse by the battle of 
which the enemy were>nlv 
Cn. Pompey was killed 



lliorUl^ Iml SiKtui mailtt gocid hli ttcapt* Ctettr rtscliiHt 

in S^^vmbtr, and •nttrtci tKt crle:^ In triumph, Potstsslitg 
Ujf«l jpmwmrt li« now witliwl to ohlaln tha Utt« oi kingi anil Antony 
oitraci him tin diatlam in public on iha feiUval of m 
l^liorcailia (tha tsth of Ftbruar^l; bat, aaoing that Iha pro^vohUlon 
favoambly rercivfd by tha ficoplc, h« dtrlinotl It for the 
rtfoarni.-*Itut (‘irmr’* powar waa not wltncNtiiTfi without anvy* Ttia 
nrialorracy rtaolaiNl to remova him by wMaaiiSnatlon. Tbw 
ton»P^***cy agiintl Caaaar'a lifr had barn aat afc»ot by Cai»iua, a ptr- 
pcinn* emmy of Cacair'a, and thcfo wtra mora tlmn bo pcrions privy 
po It, Mariy of thr»r pr>rmm$ had bran rui»rd by Caraar to waatiti 
fionour; and laima of iham, aurli a« hL flrutui, lived with hhii 
termi of tha moat Jnilmala frirndthin. It baa t«?en th# practlra of 
pwcorlriani to apoalt of tha murder of rnraar «• a gloriout deed, and 
rofNrvwmnl flrulua and Caaalua aa patrlott j hut thn maak ought to 
^ atrippud off theta falto patrioia; they cared not for tha republic, 
fc t ociljr lor fhamtcivaa; and thair object in murdaring Cataar waa t0 
l^ifi power for thamratvaa and thair oarty, C*a«'tur had many warn* 
liigi c»f hii apjiroarhlng (ate, hut h« tiiirrgnrdf’d them all, and fell bf 
Msm daisgcffi t»f hti attatidni on the Idea or ufh of hlarrhi 44. At an 

B tod algnal tha ronapiratora aurroundnl him; Caara dealt the hril 
nmd the of hen cfiiii kly drew fheir aworda and altackefl him; 
at hral dafendtd lilmaelf, but witen he mbw that Erutui, hla 
and favour lie, had alaci drawn hla vword, h« aactaimad Tt» 
% IlfMla/ palled hla ti^a over hit fart, and eunk plarrad with 
a at tht foot of fompty'a aiatai.**-Jatlu« Caeaar wnt ortt of th# 
It man of anii{|ulty. If# waa giltad by naiurt with th# moat 
taltnia, and waa diatlifguialiad by aalraordlnarv attalnmanta 
meat divtralhad puraultf* t>arifig tba whol# of hia btiay lift b# 
tim# lor tha fnoatcuHoii of fliwraiara, and waa tha imllior of 
many worka. tha inajorlly of which have been loat. Th# parity of 
ikti l*airf<« and tha rlearnaiMi of hit ityfa wart relebratad by tha anefania 
liiaiMalvfa, and art cooftplruoifi In hia (*mnmirniarii, which ar# hit 
lonlsr weirki that have com# d^wn to ua. 1 hay relate tha history of Iho 
ilM T yoafi of tite Ciallk war In 7 books, amt tht history of th# Civil 
^war, tiown lo tha mmfneftrentsns of tha Alnsatudrine, to 3 booka, 
fIltdtIiaNr of theft works rfimpltled lha history of the Oalllc and Clvtt 
warn* Th# hisiory of tha fottnar was ctmtpiatad In an Ith book, 
wblcli I# iiiiially ascrllied to Hiriiua, and th# hialory of lha Alexandria#, 
AkHhrwfv, and ^panlth wart was wrlitan In ihra# separata books, which 
ifw iiteo aarribad to Hlrtfus, bat thtdr authorthlp la anrtrta!n.*-Ha# 
flONidk^a briltkail blstcMrloil tkatidi (set Hf* m), Cariar {fS79)t Oman, 
mmm Mmm Sirnmmm (lipak Tba oommtittariea Imv# ncwnly bawa 
llolaiia, 

CABlXntA,« name given to aeverai dtlei of the Roman 

aoMic* In Iwour of om or Mh«r of the Ctmmn, t. C. no Abomum, 

- ' .A IbJi ... % A IB. _ .U. .Bill H t BBiM 
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KMctiviNi til* o«in« »( riM«*r«a. It waa ulilmattl* d aatfo yi d by an 
SlitiKPwba.—*. 1‘. riuurn. or Pamui (ioniM), a euy of PataMln*. at 
cho S. foot of Ml. Ifwinon. on tha Jordaji. Juat telow tte wofM. bulll by 
esnift tha tairarth, aA ft Xing Agrln^ rallM ft Ntroniai, but tt 




Ji.'omajier l*®sli8ar JDicjtiofiar^ 



-o- -.■ Herod the Great ^.iS 
. f Ah^Stus.' Hfe 'also indafe a 

Under the- Romans it trafe the catStal 
t® ***? **'® ptoeui'ator.—4. C.' MAtftETA^iAB; 

f Phoenician cSty on the N. coast of Africa, 
w **'® fesidence of King Juba, who named it Caesarea, 

Sllto 

Caesar, and of Cleopatra,, 
Ptolemaeus as an Egyptian prinoe, .was born b.c. 47 * 
^gustus I ” mother in 30 he was executed by order of 

_ CaesArSdCnum ^Tburs), chief ’town of the Tur&nes tor 
Toroni, op'the Liger (EoiVe) ip Gallia^ 

C.^cu8, a .rtypn of Mysia, rising iii U., Tenures and flowing 
past p^rgaipus into the Cumaean Gulf., ® 

a town in Latium on the border^ of Cam- 

liC^AiuSj.t^ie, jurist [Gaius.) 

; GiS^ ©AESAR. [Ca/gu!a.] 

■ iC?,lAber. [Quintus Sinyrnaeus.] 

' ^GA'^brIa, the peninsula in'the S.E. of Mly. 

Sf' coast, arid 

SEa''5gr:;Kfi*^ “' *''• 's"-'?',’'’- 

It w>. ,h, 

brothef <of. Zetes.^ [Zetes.] * • 

^ ^dian symhosopliist,' ■w^io, burnt himself alive 
Vi)'®*® Macedoniaps, 3 mosths before the death o< 

Alexander (b.c, 3?3), to yrhoipihe badipredicted his approaching end. 1' 

_^I^INTJS,. A. AtIlius, consul b.c.- *58, and dictator i*4qi -; 
when he.camed on the war in Sidly. He -was thfe Brst dfctattSl- that^ 
comiiTiaBded an ^rmy^iput of Italy. tna’r 

(K-^A 0?«2), a/sip^lisi^nd.in Ithe SaroniaGulf 

i^syr^'SssK 

^i, , , , 

-->tlg 

"a' so6^hsayer 
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^^perior to.feims«lf; ai^^fthis c^irae to pas? at Qlaros, near Colophon, 
■or here he niet the sootlisayer J^opsus,. w)^ pnjc‘c.ad -hir^s which 
:r'chas could not. Thereupon Calchas died of grUf. A::er ii\s death 
lie had an oracle'in'Dau^nia. ^ ' j 

- iOjoh0\ ^ port-town of th^ Callaeci in Hispania 

[T^rfraconensis^ the mputh of the Purius. From Porto Cale th^ 
|i^e of the co^nt^,y JPortugal is supposed to have come. \ 

€lLtD6NiA^ the N. portion of Britain. 

C4LJENDS, the Roman name for the ist of the month. 


CAlSnus, Q. FCpfus, a tribune of the plebs, b.c. 61, when’ 
Be'snccheded in saying^ P. Clodius from condemnation for his violation 
^ the mysteries of’the Bona Dea. Irt ,59 he was prjsletor, and from 
tiiis time* appears as an active partisan 'of Caesar, in whose service he 
remained until Caesar’s deatfj (44). After this event Calenus joined 
M. Antony, arid siibsequend^ had the command of Antony’s legions 
in the N. of Italy. 

CXlbs, chief town in Campania, on the Via Latina. It was 

celebrated for its excellent wine. 

CAlIga, a heavy military boot 

CAhtG&LA, Roman emperor, a.d. 37-41, son of Germanicas 
a I ; ': !. was born a,d. is, and was brought up among,the 
I, .; ! ■ -I 0* -many. His real name was Cains Caesar^ and he was 
j^lways called Ca\t4s by his contemporaries; CaUgnla was, a surname 
given, him by the soldiers from his wearing in his boyhood small 
or soldiers* boots. He. gained the favour^ of Tiberius, who 
raised him to olhces of .hemour, and held out to him h^pes of the suc- 
QB^sion- On, the death of Tiberius (37),which was either cara^ed or 
aioelerated by Caligula,^ the Tatter succeeded to the throne, tje was 
.saluted by the people wrth' the greatest enthusiasm as the sori of Ger- 
smanicus. His first acts gave promise of a just and beneficent reign. 
But* at the end of 8 months his conduct became suddenly chan^d. 
Aitcr m serious illness, which probably weakened his mental powers, 
he appears as a sanguinary and licentious madman.* In his madness 
he built a temple to himself as Jupiter Latiaris, and appointed priests 
to, attend to his worship. His' extravagance was monstrous. One 
i^istance will show at once his wastefulness apd cruelty. He con¬ 
structed ^ bridge of boats between, Baiae and puteoli; a distance of 
about 3 milesr and after covering it .with earth he built houses upon 
it. When it was finished, he gave a splendid banquet in the middle of 
the brid^e'i and cemduded the^ entertainimelnt by' throwing Inuifibers* of 
fie guests into the sea. To* replenish thte treasury he exhausted Italy 
atid Rome by his extortions, and then marched into Gadl in 40^ which 
be plundered in all directions. ‘ With his trodps he advanc^ to the 
ocean, as if intending to cross over into Britain; he drew them up in 
battle array, and then 'ga^d them thd signal—to collect shelU," which he 
I called the spoils of ctSiquefed Ocean- The Rbman w6ot at length 
igrew tjred of such a ipad 9^ant. Four nr.orths after h:s return to 
The jcli^., on the a4th bf Jhhuai:*y, 41, he was murdered by Cassius 
jehaferea, triburicof a ptafetoiiad cohort, Co-rehus Sabriiis, enJ oihor-.. 
iHis wife Caesonia and* his daughter were likewise put to death. 
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A smaller uasam 

■ Callatis, a town of, Moesia, on the Black Sea, originally 9 

6olony of Miletus, and afterwards df Heradea. , ’ ’ ^ 

Call?as and HipponIcus, a noble Athenian family, cele^ 
t>fated for their wealth. They enjoyed the hereditary dignity of torch- 
MkreT at the Eleusinian mysteries. The first member of this 

any note was Callias, who fought at the battle of Marathon, 49 ^, 
He was afterwards ambassador firom Athens to Artaxerxes, and ac¬ 
cording to some accounts negotiated a peace with Persia, 449, on terms 
most humiliating to the latter. On his return to Athens, be was 
accused of having taken bribes, and was condemned to a fine of 50 
^alents. His son Hipponicus was killed at the battle of Deliurn in 
424. It was his divorced wife, and not his widow, whom 
married. His daughter Hipparete was married to Alcibiades. 
son of this Hipponicus by the lady who married Pericles, dissipated al! 
his ancestral wealth on sophists, flatterers, and women.,, The scene pf 
Xenophon’s Banquet^ and also that of Plato’s Protagoras^ is l^iid at 
the house of his grandson, the spendthrift Callias. 

Callicrat|;s, one of the architects of the Parthenon at 

Athens. 

Callimachus, a celebrated Alexandrine gramniarian and 
poet^ was a native of Cyrene in Africa, lived at Alexandria in the 
rdjgns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, and was chief bbranan 
OfHhfe famous library of Alexandria, ftom about b.c. 260 until hi| 
dfedth about 240. Among his pupils were Eratosthenes, Aristoplianes 
of Byzantium, and Apollonius Rhodius, with the latter of whom he^ 
subsequently quarrelled. He wrote numerous works on an infinite; 
variety of subjects, but of these we possess only some of his poems,1 
Which are characterised rather by labour'and learning than by rea| 
poetical genius*. None tl^e less, his writings had very great influence,, 
especially on the tendencies of the Alexandrian school of poets. 
poems of Calliniachus have been translated* irt Bohn’s L^l^rary-J 

CallInus, of Ephesus, the earliest Greek [elegiac poetj 

prpbabJiy flourished about b.c. 700. Only one of his elegies survives-^ 

' CALLfSpfi. [Musae.] [ \ 

-CAixiRRH 5 ©. I. Daughter of Achelotis and wife of -Alc- 
maeon,' 'induced her husband to procure her the peplus and necldace, 
of Ha^mohia, by which she caused his death.—2. Daughter of Sca- 
mander, wife of Tros, and mother of Hus and Ganymedes. 

'' Callirrhoe, afterwards called Enneacrou?jos or the ‘‘ ISTine 
springs,” because,its water was.distributed by 9 pipes, was the most 
^fibj^ated well in\^theijs^ situaM;in the S.E. part of the city- It 
4 tili ^tiuns^its ancient ^narne CaUirfioe, 

of ;Olyiithiis, a relation ’and a pupil of 

^Istbtle,. 'acc9J^^aaiie<|<^AJlexande^ the to Asi^ He rendered 

' to Alexander by tlie boldness and abdependenqe 

witfi.'wljcli opinions^qn several qccasiq^s, that he was 

actoed^df b'^9g,,privy %,the plot qf to a^assinafe Alex-, 

ander-' after belng|l^pt-hi qhpin^Stjtorj^y, ipqi^l:\|, was either put ta 
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leath or died of disease. He wrote several works, all of which have 
lerished) save a few fragments. 

* CallistO, an Arcadian nymph, hence called Nonacrlna 
from Nonacns, a mountain in Arcadia, was a companion of 
temis in the chase. She was beloved by Zeus, who metamorphosed 
^er into a she-bear, that Hera might not become acquainted with the 
Liiiour. But Hera learnt' the truth, and caused Artemis to slay 
Jallisto during the chase. Zeus placed CalUsto among the stars 
,rider the name of Arcios, or the Bear. Arcas was her son by Zeus. 
ABOTOS.] 

CallistrXtU, a town in Paphlagonia, on the coast of 

|he Buxine. 

CallistrXtus, a Greek rhetorician (3rd cent b,c.), author 
|,f descriptions of fourteen statues of famous artists, 
g CALLiuM, called CALLfpSus, by Livy, a town in Aetola in 
valley of the Spercheus, 

I CXnOR, a river in Sainnium flowing past Beneventum and 

lalling into the Vulturnus. 

j Calp£ {Gibraltar), x, A mountain in the S. of Spain on 
^ Straits between the Atlantic and Mediterranean, This and M. 
^yla opposite to it on the African coast, were called the Columns of 
Hercules. [Abyla.J— a. A river, promontory, and town on the coast 
Bithynia. 

[ CalpurnYa, daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, consul b.c. 58, 
last wife of the dictator Qaesa^,? to ^w^om she was married in 59, 
ihq survived her husband* 

GalpurnYa Gens, plebeian, pretended to be descended 
Itom Calpus, a son of Numa. It was divided into the families of 
pxByLus and Pi so. 

j Calpurnius (T. Calp. SicOlus), Roman poet (j^or, ist 
fcenU A.D.). Wrote seven eclogues in imitation of Theocritus. [Best 
Mltion: Keene’s.] 

, CalvInus, CnI Domitius* tribune of the plebs, b.c* 59, 
^en he supported Bibulus against Caesar, praetor 56, and contsyl 53, 
:fxrough the Influence of Ppmpey. He took an active part in the civil 
ar as one of Caesar’s generals* 

CiL^CADNUS, a considerable river of Cilicia Tracheia, navi- 

j^t^le Us far as Seleucla. 

CiLVi>nfAB* I. Two small islands off* the coast of Troas. 
A groi:fp of islands off the codst of Caria, belonging to the Bpo- 
Ipdles; ’ The largest of them was called Calydna, and afterwards 
palymna* *' 

rCii 3 fMN,!aa ancient town of Aetolia W* of the Evenus in 
phe land of the Curetes, said to have^ been founded by Aetolus or hk? 
Ison Calydon. The town was celebrated in the heroic ages, hut is 
Saroly mentioned in historical times. In the nnountains in the neigh- 
Jbourhbod took place the cefebrated hunt 6 i the Calydonian hoar. The 







we»6'T^oyed % Auguste to Xicorous.» In tke Rpp»^| 

t Utets we find Calydonts, a woman of Aetolia, i.e. Delanira, 

Qeneus^ king of Qalydon : Calydonius heros, i^. Meleager: 

« afnntSf i.e. the ^chelous separating Acarnania and Aetoii%' 

.ause Calydon was the.ohief town of Aetolia : Calyddnii re'gna.^iM 
ulia. Kf^rsiiieA -_J_ -e _ , . T- S ^jCsZJ 


I-— luc. ^uici town oi .’xecoiia : i^aiyaonta ‘‘•f-l 

Mulia, because Diote<ies, grandson of Oeneus, king of CstlvtifBfc 
^terwards obt^ned Apulia as his kingdom. m1 i 


'-CAtt^se, a nymph inhabiting the island of Ogygia.,i''CW 
Ulyssie^ '^a® shipwrecked. Calypso bved the -unfortunate heir 3 
P immortality if he would remain with hen XilyssS 

K^tused, and ^ter she had detained him 7 years, the gods com^Uel 
ner to allow him to continue his journey homewards. See the dcscri|fe,; 
tion in the Odyssey of Homer. ’ '*1 

• {Colchester), the capital of the Trinobahtes 

in Britain, and the first Roman .colony in the island, founded by 
emperor Claudius, a.d. 43. ‘ 

t.own on the S. coa^t of Sicily, at the mouth 
by Syracuse, B.<c. 599. It was sevetal times 
aestroyed by Syracuse; and in the first Punic war It was takeas iby 
ixQn^^ns^ anid> timst oi the Inhabitants sold as slaves. , , * 

MoN'raSj the ihdantains which separate Macedonia 

and*^htealy. '' ' « 3 r: ^ A' 

Camb?ses. I. “Father of Cyrus the Great.— 2, Seqon 4 
succeeded his fath^ C^yrus, and reigned b.c. ’<29^52? 
^ conquered Egypt; but wa? unsuccessful in expeditions againsl 
f!Mc again^ fhe Aethio^ans. On his return to Meirt- 

fiisLvJf Egyptians with great cruelty j He ihsiiillfed tMUt 

hands. /,He. labQ Acted 

the Persians in gene^l., Kf 

caused his own brother Smerdis to be murdered; hut a Madan 
sonated deceased prippe, pnd set up a claim tp the throne? t^am- 

E^p^-'agaW this'pretender, hnt lied 
^ ® nAmed Eebatana^,i of’ an acddehtial^ wourid'* in 'the 
tmgh, 522. ' , 

fountain nj^mphsi belonging to the religion ofi 

thfem withi the Muies'.! 
ini|)hrta'nt of these gbddeste w^s Carmenta'or Carxnerttisi; 

^oot of the Ci^itbline:MU, ahd^Altars hear the. 
hwhich .assigned a Greek to 

her worship, state that her original name was .J^Jicostrate and 'that' 

’■-t r?.r sh«-f^o iSy 

vJPeiP’: .Wwqientiy„,,pA!MBRS' 

Pi^in^.wid *uW 


e^^jpoamijda 


aoR'^mai* 'p(iet..seoDtttnpa^«OTlh,@,j)(f, wrbte 

i --afi* b. if?'*/ 
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GXmilla, daughter of king Metabus, of the .Yolsdan town 
i Privernum, was one of the swift-footed servants of Diana, accus- 
pmed to the chase aqd to war. She assisted Turnus against Aeneas^ 
.nd after slaying numbers of the Trojans was at length, killed by 
iruns (Virgil, 4 en., xi,). 

Camillus,^ jyC. Furius, one of the great heroes of the 
toman republic.^ He was censor b.c. 403, in which year Livy erro- 
leously places his first consular tribunate. He was consular tribune 
i‘x different years, and dictator five times during his life. In his first 
[ictatorship (3^6) he gained a glorious victory over the Faliscans and 
J'idenates, took Veii, and entered Rome in triumph. Five years after- 
yards (39^) I'® was accused of having made an unfair distribution of 
he booty of Veii, and went voluntarily into exile at Ardea. Next 
rear (390) the Gauls under BrennuS took Rome, and laid siege to 
^rdea.^ The Romans in the Capitol recalled Camillus, and appointed 
[im dictator in his absence. Camillus hastily collected an arrhy, 
tttacked the Gauls, and defeated them completely. His fellow-citizens 
lalutod him as the Second Romulus. In 367 he was dictator a fifth 
•ime* and though 80 years of age, he completely defeated the Gauls. 

died of the pestilence, 365. Camillus was the great general of his 
ige, and the resolute champion of the patrician order. 

, CamIrus, a Dorian town on the W. coast of the island of 

oRhodes. 

I CAMPtofA, a district of Ital^, separated from Latium by the 
river Lins, and from Lucania at a later time by the river Silarus, 
chough in the time of Augustus it did not extend further S. than the 
promontory of ^ii^erva. In still earlier times the Ager Camfcmus 
Included only .th^ country round tapua. Campania is a volcanic 
fcdjuntrt, to which drcumstaftce it was mainly indebted for its ext^a- 
prmiiary fertility, for' which it Was celebrated in antiquity abbVe all 
other lands. The fertility of the soil, allowing in parts 3 crops in a 
wear, die beauty of the scenery, and the softness of the climate, ?the 
pheat of which was tempered by the delicious breezes of the sea, pr^o- 
bured for C^ampania the epithet Felix, a name which it justly deserved, 
nft was the favourite retreat in summer of the Roinan nobles, wliose 
villas studded a considerable part of its coast, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood off Baiab< . , < 

f* IRato!!, a plain in tha N. of Italy, near Yepodlae, 

^herd* Marius a*nd Cathlus defdated^ the Chnfbri, s.c. 10*1; ' 

* CXm 5 p 0 s MaRtIus, the “ pf^n of Mars/* freiqiiently call^'d 

Campus sin>ply, wastheN.W. portion of ihepMn lying in the bend of 
■the Tiber, outside the walls pf Kothe/’ ThelOircus Flaminiusr inlfche S. 
gave its name to a portion of the plain. ‘' The Cam|pus Martius is ‘said 

HAve belonged originally to the Tarquins, and to have becir iconise- 
s€^atbd‘ to 'Mots upon the escpulsiori- of the kings; Here the' Roman 
youths were accustomed to perform th^ir gyibnastic aiid warlike 
exercises, and here the comitia of the centuries held. At A later 
.timr^ it wras surrounded by porticoes, temples, and other public build- 
It whs included wimlh 'thd'city wells by Aure’.ian, ' ' ^ 

CANDlcij a Aethio'pians of M^ro'e, invaded 

Egypt B.c. 32 , but was driven back and defeated by Petronius, the 



«““*r -tx >w/j.xAajLiv^x ^ 

Egypt. Her name seems to hayfr l>een 
*a all, the queens ol.Aethiopia, ,#; 

t *''®° called MyrsikSi last Heraclid king w 

"® exposed his wife to Oyges, Whereupon she compelled 
G^jges to put him to death. [Gvqes.] 

_ ^aAePhSri, the title given to certain high-born maidens 
Atnens, Who carried tli6 sacred baskets at the Panathenaic festival^ 

CXNlDlfA, whose real name was Gratidia, was a Neapolitaai 
Horace; but when she deserted him, he revengel 
ram'self by holding her up to contempt as an old sorceress. ^ 

, ,CXnis, the constellation of the Great Dog. The most irtf' 
2 ?*® fc:*5tc'loi;c:-i was specially named Canis or 
r Caiiiculares were as proverbia .1 

among the Romans as are the dog < 3 ^ 
constellation of th.e little Dog was call^ JF^ 
hterally^ translated Ante canem, Antecanis, because in Qreo^ 
this constellation rises heliacally before the Great Dog. When BQ^t 3 
Icarias [ArctosJ, Procyon became Maera^ the dc >0 

^ in Apulia, situated in an extensive plain! 
memorable for the defeat of the Romans by Hannibal, b.c. 216. 'i 

CanSpus, an important city on the coast of Lower Egypt, 4 
^Iss E. of Alexandria. It was celebrated for a great tomoleftW 
Shrqpis, for its commerce and its lu.xury. ® lompio . ^ 

CantXbri, a fierce, and warlike people in the N. of Soaiiil 
l^unded on the E. by the.Astures, and on, the tV. by the Autr^peaj 
Ji'ioi”’''* Augpptw qfter a struggle, of Mveral years 

^ large, wide-bellied drinlcinii 

vessel. With hlsmdl'esa tankard.’ (JSlee Fig; ^i.) r * < 

^^NTjuM-,''a district' of Britaaiv nearly &e iame' as tlA 
modern A ewf, but, included LpNDiNiUM (jLopdon). . . , 

ClNfrsfUM (Canosa), an important town in Apulia, *on til*! 
Attfito, feun^, according to traatien, by Diomedes. ffi was- at 

Greek’and Oscar, we ,Ipok^ tLS 
<n the tinie of Horace. It was celebrated for its mules and its woollen 
manufactures, but it had a deficient supply of watfer. , . M 

' w?iNEys,.sdii pf Hipporio.us,/gmd one of the 7 heroes ■who 
^^ebeduagppsit Xhftbes. 1 ,He was struck by Zeus with lightninj? as 

-wife. Epadne.leaeed into th* 




CXi^H^ttWt <C#/# rf^Ow), m itieky and ckiigerotis protiio«i«^ 
tf on tit S»E« of Eulmti, wim ti# Oroek ioel it mM to havt btin 
roekodi on It* rttofn from Tmjr. 

CXrtto, C. Arttmk an eminent Roman jurist* who galined 

o fikvoyr of both AMg^iiui iirtd Tiberiut by fl«ttery unci obi»«c|uioiii- 
•i, Cupito iod hi* cofi^mportry Ltbeo w«r« mlcnntd tht hlgiesl 
lnl aythoHlIiNi of their iley* and were ihe fottndert of i bgal iclioolit 
which inoit of the great iorlit* belonged. 

CApItOj C. Fowtrius, a friend of M. Antony, accompanied 
aecenai to Bryndlelum, a.c. 37* when the tatter wat **01 to tllect m 
roncliiallon between Octatinnyi and Antony. 

CXpfTOiJNi‘£> Mons, fCapitolium: Roma.] 

Cai*it 5 lTum, the temple of |upiter Optimui Maximus ai 
^mt« wai lifuated cm the 5 .W. summit of tht Mims Capltolifiiis, so 
ltd on account «f iho temple. The sit# of the tcitiple Is now covtftd 
part by the whife Ihe N. summit, which wan 

rtntrly Ihe Arx, Is omapled bf the church of 4 ra Corfi. The building 
It was commenced by the Tarqulns, but was not dedicated till the 
i year of the iwpubllc* s.c. 507, by the consul M. Horatlus. It wa» 
mt down in the civil wart, and twice afterwards In the time of 
emperors. Alter its 3rd destruction in the ralgn of Titus It was 
a rebuilt by DomiUan with greater splendour Ilian before. Tha 
|Mtot contaiofd 3 otllt under the same roof: the middle cell was tha 
^pit of I Ulster, himoi described as dia t|ul sedet atdt flaui/* 
on tiiWr sida vwe iha cells of hit attendant deities, Juno an# 
ntrvs. Tbs Capitol mm mm of Iha tnoal Imposing Imtidings si 
me, and was adorned as helllied Ihs majssty of the IdiHi m the 
It was In the fhrm of a sciuare, namely too feet on wich side, 
wis spprcMiched by a flight of too stepa. The gates wore of 
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Ulna books, liere the consuls iipm entering on their omca offsiw 
liM and took ihclr tows; and hither the victorious general, who 
eeiiiid idia diy In triumph, was curried In his triumphal car lo return 
ka m the rather of the goda.t 

CAiMPXDdcfA, a ditirict of Asia Minor, I0 which dlfTcrcnt 
btuidafiis wars amlgnad at differant times. Ufidar the Esrslati empire 
lincludsd the wtiow country Inhabited taif a people of Syrian odiln» 
|iio wire oiUsd (from llialf compkalon) White Syrians (ttacoiyi^, 
M also Cappadoces. Ttieir country smbmoed the whole N.E. pm 
pfAdia llliiof, E, of the river Haly*. and n. of Mt. Taurus, 

aftorwardt divided into i*milus and Cappidocis Proper. fPoNrut.} 
^Is dlvlslmi Indie place Is uncertain 1 iMit we ftnd under the 
mim empln the whole country was govwmsd by a llns of horedllary 
bixaiM, wim eventuslfy becama Indepsudenl kings. At a laisr period 
t TfMiCiipliegM Mlf {ehicit, lilw tbe sthw bilk ef Aiowki, M Its mieitr moidt iiif«f«S 
ff cwitleiB unI tenelliiifl fwidswd ef a pwt, esiMwf by lyo nnsrly msl 

pffltfiii. neiwdie iImi A»« awl ib* <>jiplieltufls(II.W. Ity ib« Afi^m 

nMRwHotei. Tbs rajiiiwttwie wsi hi ew*v ibnii bsows she as m Jfmu ; M 

S IttwdiiWibsneiirtA^ rf^eyi*Sfei««d towis taww 

suit 4 # am «lTg Sit eMuir fwb^mhinii «wesviit *4 % ib^ smenM eeder the yew* 


;!PP>» vuiassicaj; i;^tii»Wkr^ —^ 

^^doda Prow; was-govern^ .j,y a, uag of wflep^ndent mop*v;chs..' 

j }ast ^"gr died at Ro(ne,.a(id Tibetliis ona<lfif 

Cappadocia^ a Roman province. Cappadocia was a rough an'd- rp.ou*V!# 
^ules^*°”" j^astures supported abij,ndance of fjorses- 

st^M^ GXpella, the brightes't^p'l^r'i•i tiie ct?!^ 

the nTm"oh .<lMr»ga,..or Chfiriattet, ij s^d to have bs^n, originals 
J ph or goat who nutsed the jnfant iZ^usi jo Crete. 

(CVrt), a; ®malll,isla»(J off Campania, ■ ftb 

^fd i"*- “ beautiful and . thl 

reign, soft and genial, ^ers Tiberjus Uved the last lo years of 

\rL^CT^Md°f*e w’of the Zodiac, between t^e;| 

dlbXtef ®®W to Have foogkt 'ivith'Jupiter agairi^ 

N fnandeot]a1[w i^ !^l?‘e, S.\Y, of Byzacena. ir 

teser^i^Q f“"ounded by a sandy desert, aboiinciing 

h!i/?t mil j Jugurtha it was destrdyed by Mariusi. 

and erected into a q^Djpny. ' ^ 

■ O J 


;n;{Xforsr€TpTa'^ 343.1 

^^tluhaftrfe^ofO^™ prbtertibn of Rome.i It revolt ito Hannii^aij 
^ -Rodnons.in'. 


Capua was spUl to 

•‘C^itmLA,.. entperoiiJofiiRomei. a.d. ■>211.^2.17,1 tvas ^ro^nsfl 

. Caracam<^aS‘ 3 L 
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i lengtli^<Ief6aWd^* ^4 Ie 4 for ptoteotion to Cartismandua, queen of 
e Brigantes; but she betrayed him to the Romans, who carried 
m to jl^ocne, A.iii 51, Wheh brodght before Claudius, he addressed 
e in so noM^^a manner thal the latter pardoned him and his 

ends.' ‘ 

CarXlis or CXrXles {Cagkarf), the chief town of Sardinia,' 

[ith an excellent harbour. 

CarXnus, a descendant of Hercules, is said to have settled 
; Edessa, in Macedonia, with an Argive colony, about b.c. 750, and 
have become the founder of the dynasty of Macedonian kings. 

Carbo, the name of* a family of the Papiria gens, i. C. 
apirius Carbo, a distinguished orator, and a man of great talents, 
lit of no principle. He was one of the 3 commissioners or triumvirs 
>r carrying into effect the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus. After the 
sath of C. Gracchus (b.c. lai), he suddenly deserted the popular party, 
^d in his consulship (uo) undertook the defence of Opimius, ix^ho 
ad murdered C. Gracchus. In 119, Carbo was accused by L. Licinius 
rassus; and as he foresaw his condemnation, he put an end to his 
£;e.—a. Cn. Papirius Ca^rbo»> one of the leaders of the Marian party, 
te wa? thrice consul. In 8s he carried on war against Sulla, but he 
as at length obliged to fly to Sicily, where he was put to death by 
bmpey. 

CarcXso (Carmssm;2£)j a town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

CardSa, a Roman divinity, presiding over the hinges of 
Poors, that is, over family life* 

GaroIa, a town on the ThraJciaA CheiisOne^e, On ^he Gulf ‘of 
R^las, Was the birthplace* of Elrmfenes. It desti'oyed Lysi- 
iiachus, who built the town of Lysimachza, ih its immediate;neigh- 
jpurhood. 

CardCchi, a powerful and warlike people, probably the 
of modern times, dwelt in the mountains which divided Assyria 
*om Armenia (ikffs. of Kurdistan)* 

CarIa, a district of Asia Minor, in its S.W. corner. It is 
itersectod by low mountain chains, running out far into the sea in 
mg promontories, forming gulfs along the coast and inland valleys 
lat w«re fertile and well watered* The chief products of -the country 
rere corn, wine, oil, and figs* The coast was inhabited chiefly by 
rreek colonists. The inhabitants of the rest of the country .were 
la^rians, a |»eople nearly allied to the Lydians and Mysians. The 
reeks considered the people mean and stupid, even for slaves. The 
wintry was governed by a race of rtadve princes, who fixed their 
bode ,at HalfcarnaspuiS. Those princes were subject allies of Lydia 
nd Persia, and some of them rose to great distW’tion war and 
eace. [See Artemisu, Mausolus^J Under, |:he Roinaps, Caria 
)rmed a part of the province of Asia. 

CiWktrs, M. AURtito, Roman emt^eror, ad. 5184-285, the 

i lder of the a sons of Carus, was associated with his father in the 
overnmeiit, * A.o* 083. He WaiS slain in a battle against Diocletian 
f mm of his owh officers. 



^'i.0 
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J. CarmAmIi^ a province of the ancient Persian empire. 

‘ CarmElus, and -um, a range of mountains in Palestine^ 
eommoncitng on the N. border of Samaria, and running througrb tlwf 
S.W. part of Galilee, till it terminates in the promontory of the esuM*; 
name (Cape Carmel)* 

Carmenta, Carmentis, an Italian goddess, protector of 
women in childbirth. , i 

Carna, a Roman divinity, regarded as the protector of 
physical wejl-being of man. Her festival was celebrated June 
and was believed to have been instituted by Brutus in the first 
of the republic. Ovid confounds this goddess with Cardba. 


Carn£a, a festival in honour of Apollo Campus (protector i 
of fibeks). The rites celebrated symbolised the life of soldiers lej 


camp. I 

‘CARNfeXcES, a celebrated sceptic philosopher, bom 
Oyrene about b.c. 213, was the founder of the Third or New Academy 
at Athens, and a strenuous opponent of the Stoics. In 155 he wa» 
sent to Rome, with Diogenes and Critolaus, by the Athenians* toi 
deprecate the fine of 500 talents which had been imposed on the 
Atmenlahs for the destruction of Oropus. At Rome he attracted BT**®*! 
notice from his eloquent declamations on philosophical subjects, H# 
died in rap, at the age of 85. 


. Carni, la Celtic people, dwelling N, of the Veneti, in the 
Alpes Carnicae. vj 


;,,Carnuntum, an ancient Celtic town in Upper Pannoma, I 
on the Danube, E- of Vindobona (Vienna)^ and subsequently a Ronnan • 
municipium or, a colony. 

CARNtrxEs or «i, a powerful people in the centre of G-auV' 

between the Llger and Sequana : their capital was Genabum {Orlearts}, 

CarpXtes, also called Alpes BastarnIcae {Carpa/A/an 
Mountains)^ the mountains separating Dacia from Sarmatia. 1 


CarpXthus (Scarpanfo), kn inland between Crete 
Rhodes, in the sea named after it. . 




^CARJPfiTANi, a powerful peoplfe in Hispania Tarraconensist, 
with a lert#e territory on the riverfe Anas and Tagus* Their cap!t#l 

waS'ToiJsreM.^ I 

Carpi or CarpUnt, a German people between the 

pathian mpuntains and the Danube. / 

Garrae 'or Garrhae, the Haran or Charran of the Scrif^g 
tunes, a’crfy*qf{ Osro8ne, in Mesopotamia, where Crassus met hfl# 
d^ath after’nis defeat by the'Parthians, B.c. ,^3. t 

^ { Cmolt), a fown of the Aequi, in ^Atium, ^lonisea 

called Cacthaea^r Carpia, Carpessus)j nttowl 

Tartbssus, a celebrated town and harbour in the Sw ei 
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Spain, at the head of the gulf of which.M. Calpe forrns one side, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and colonised b.c. 170 by 4000 Roman 
soldiers. 

Carthago, Magna Carthago (N.E. of Tunis), one of, the 

.'Lost celebrated cities of the ancient world, stood in the recess of a 
large bay, in the middle of the N.-raost part of the N. coast of 
I Afnca. The coast of this part of Africa has been much altered by 
'the deposits of the river Bagradas, and the sand which is driven sea- 
i wards by the N.W. winds. The old Peninsula upon which Carthage 
: j-ood was about 30 miles in circumference, and the city itself, in the 
^ heio’ht of its glory, measured about 15 miles round. But owing to 
the*’influences just referred to the locality presents a very different 
appearance at present. Carthage was founded by the Phoenicians of 
Tw^e according to tradition, about too years before the building of 
Rome. The tnythical account of its foundation is given under Dido. 
The part of the city first built was called, in the Phoenician language, 
Bosra i.e. a casiUt which was corrupted by the Greeks into Byrsa, 
fe a^ide, and hence probably arose the story of the way in which 
the natives were cheated out of the ground. As the city grew, the 
ifevrsa formed the citadel. Cothon was the inner harbour, and was 
iised for ships of war; the outer harbour, divided from it by a tongue 
’*bf land 300 feet wide, was the station for the merchant ships. Be- 
‘.■%bnd the fortifications was a large suburb, called Magalia. The 
^looulafion of Carthage at the time of the third Punic war is stated at 
irooooo.—The constitution of Carthage was an oligarchy. The two 
fMef magistrates, called Suffetes, appear to have been elected for 
I tile The generals and foreign governors were usually quite distinct 
iitom the suffetes; but the a offices were sometimes united in the 
Ene person. The governing body was a Senate, partly hereditary 
partly elective, within which there was a select body of 100 or 
csXUd Gerusia, whose chief office was to control the magistrates, 
especially the generals returning from foreign service, who 
■Sht be suspected of attempts to establish a tyranny. Important 
' estions. especially those on which the senate and the suffetes dis- 
Veed. were referred to a general assembly, of the citizens; but con- 
‘nintf the mode of proceeding in this assembly and the extent of its 
mtwees we know very little. Their punishments were very severe, 
usual mode of Inflictingr death was by crucifixion. The (Aief 
pupations of the people were commerce and 

they reached a pre-eminent position among the nations of the 
iLt wrld. The Carthaginians became the rivals of the RomMs, 
ah wlwm they carried on**three wars, usually known as thrw 
unic wars, lie first lasted from b.c. 865-24.2, ^d resulted *6 
to CMthage of Sicily and the Lipari Islands. Ihe second, which 
the dedswe contest, began with the siege of Saguntum (2^), 
i tominated (201) with thi peace, by which Carthage was stripped 
all hTpower. tHANNlBAi,.r The third began and t^minat^ m 

■ the old^ site by the Gra«hi. which continued^^^^ o<mdit.on 
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. in civil his^y. It was taken by the Vandals in a.d. 439, fetak® 
by Belisarjiis in a.d. 533, and destroyed by the Arab conquerors k 
A.D. 698. * Tbe Carthaginians are frequently called Poeni ^7 tlw 
Latin writeirs on account of their Phoenician origin.—^The reader is 
ref^red to Bosworth Smith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians 
details as to the city and its history. Gustave Flaubert, in his wonder¬ 
ful romance Salammbd^ gives a lurid picture of ancient Carthage. 
Reference should be made to Archbishop Benson’s Introduction his 
monogfraph on Cyp'rian for an account of ** Carthage and its Society.’’ 

CarthAgo Nova (jCarthagena)^ an important town on the 
E. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the Carthagr^^^^^s 
under Hasdrubal, b.c. 243, and subsequently conquered and colonised 
by the Romans. It is situated on a promontory running* out into the 
sea, and possesses one of the finest harbours in the world, , 

CarusJ" M. AurjSl^us, Roman emperor, a.d. 2855— 
succeeded Probus. He was engaged in a successful military expedi¬ 
tion in Persia, when he was struck dead by lightning, towards the 
close of 283. 

CARitAE, a town in Laconia near the borders of Arcadia, 
originally belonged to the territory of Tegea in Arcadia. Female 
fibres in architecture that support burdens were called Carya^tides in 
token of the abject slavery to which the women of Caryae were 
.reduced by the Qreeks, as a punishment for joining the Persians at 
the invasion of Greece. 

Ci^^Ri^AT^DES, female figures used as columns in Greek 

buildings. (See Fig. 22.) 

*Oasca, P. SERViLfus, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 44, and one 
of Caesar’s assassins. 


a. town in Campania on the Vulturnus, and on 
the same, site the:modem Capua, celebrated for its heroic defence 
against Hannibal,% B.C. 2i 6.'i r , 

CAsInum ’(*?. Germane)^ a town in L^tiuni on the rivei 
Casinos.^ Its citadel occupied the same site sts the celebrated coif 
vent Monte Cassrino, ' 


’ ‘.Casixjs. . i* '{Rds Kasaroun), a mountain on the coast 
^gypt, IS- ol fPehisium, with a temple of Jupiter on its summit. H 
also was the g^ave .of Pompey.—2, (Jehel Okrah), a mountain 
the coast of Syria, ^ of Antioch and the Orontes. 


'CASMfitfA, a tbwn in Sicily, founded by Syracuse 

B.b, €43^. ^ . . ,. ' 


CaspJae Portae or Pylae, the Caspian Gates, the 
g;iven to several passes through the inountains round the C 
Thie principal of these were .near the ancient Rhagae or A: 
Being a noted and central point, distances were reckoned from i 
' ^CabbI^ tb^:name of certain Scythian tribes aroundt 

M ’ 1' ' ' ' ' M 'y*, ' * . . 

CASPfi QSllntr% Mts\ a naiiie applied generall; 

t^e whole .range of’ mountains, which surround the Caspian Sea-' 
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Caspium Mare {the Cetspiciu Sea^j also call6d ^yrcanitiiii> 

^ LBANUM, and ScYTHicuM, all names derived from the people who 
|ved on its shores,,'a great salt-water lake in Asia.' Probably at 
iome remote period the Caspian was united both with the sea <Jf 
Aral and with the Arctic Ocean, Both lakes have their surface Ion- 
liderably below that of the Euxine or Black Sea, the Caspian nearly 
I50 feet, and the Aral about 200 feet, and both are still sinking by 
Evaporation. The whole of the neighbouring country indicates that 
this process has been going on for centuries past. Besides a number 
|©f smaller stiearns, two great rivers flow into the Caspian; the Rha 
^Vel^a) on tlWi N., and the united Cyrus and Araxes (Kour) on the 
JT,; but it Ibses more by evaporation than it receives from these 
i'lvers. 

CASSANDBiR, son of Anti pater. His father, on his death- 
led (b.c. 3ifi), appointed Polysperchon regent, and conferred upon 
"assander o^ly the secondary dignity of Chiliarch. Being dissatisfied 
ith this arrangement, Cassander strengthened himself in various 
ays, that) he might carry on war with Polysperchon. First he 
ibrmed an /alliance with Ptolemy and Antigonus, and next defeated 
llympias/and put her to death. Afterwards he joined Seleucus, 
tolemy, pnd Lysimachus in their war against Antigonus. This war 
as on the whole unfavourable to Cassander. In 306 Cassander 
lok the /title of kin^ when it was assumed by Antigonus, Lysima- 
ms, anp Ptolemy. But it was not until the year 301 that the decisive 
Lttle pf Ipsus secured Cassander the possession of Macedonia and 
reeci^l Cassander died of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded by his 
in JPhilip. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, aad twin- 
Ister of Helenus. In her youth she was the object of Apollo’s regard, 
^-id wh^n she grew up her beauty won upon him so much that he 
inferred upon her the gift of prophecy, upon her promising to comply 
ith his desires; but when she had become possessed of the prophetic 
-t, she refused to fulfil her promise. Thereupon the god in anger 
dained that no one should believe her prophecies. On the capture 
' Troy she fled into the sanctuary of Athena, but was’ torn away 
im the statue of the goddess by Ajax, son of Olleus. On the 
vision of the booty, Cassandra fell to the lot of Agamemnon, who 
[ok her with him to Hycenae, Here she was killed by Clytaem- 
^stra. She was subsequently deified. 

? CASslffioORUs, Magnus AuRfirfus, a distinguished states- 
^lan, and one of the few men of learning at the downfall of the 
Western Empire, was bom about A.©. 468. He enjoyed the confid¬ 
ence of Theodoric the Great and his successors, and conducted for a 
^ong series of years the government of the Ostrogothic kingdom, 
^eral of his works arc extant, notably the Chrcnica, a history ^of 
^ world. The last 35 years of his life was spent in religious 
illusion in'the* monastery he himself liad founded. 

""CASsiopfiA, or CASSiiipfi, mother of Andromeda,-iwhose beauty 
ihe extolled above that of the hferdds. She was afterwards placed 
imong the stars. 

CA^sirERtnES, or Tin Islands; used loosely in antiquity 
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for (as is probable) Britain and the adjacent islands, including-, per- ^ 
naps, Irel^d,—See Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, pp. 37—8* ^ 

CASSius, the name of one of the most distinguished of thd '! 
Roi^an gentes. The most famous holders of the: name were : i. C. | 
Cass. Longinus, the murderer of Julius Caesar. \In b.c, 53 he was] 
quaestor of Crassus, in his campaign against the PaVthians, in which, 
both during his quaestorship and during the two Subsequent years| 
he greatly distinguished himself, gaining an important victory over' 
them m 52, and again in 51. In 49 he was tribunh of the plebs,; 
joined the aristocratical party in the civil war, fled! with Potnpey 
mom Rome, and after the battle of Pharsalia surrendelred to Caesar. 
He was not only pardoned by Caesar, but in 44 was Ymade praetor,' 
and the province of Syria was promised him for the ndxt year. But 
Cassius had never ceased to be Caesar’s enemy: it Iwas he whoi 
formed the conspiracy against the dictator’s life, andV gained ovei^ 
M. Brutus m the plot. After the death of Caesar, onl the 15th of 
March, ^ Cassius went to Syria, which he claimed as fttis province, 
although the ^nate had given it to Dolabella, and hid conferre| 
upon Cassius Gyrene in its stead. He defeated Dolabellla, who put 
an end to his own life; and after plundering Syria and\Asia most^; 
unmercifully, he crossed over to Greece with Brutus in ami in orde| 
to oppose Octavia and Antony. At the battle of Philippi, Cassius 
wp defeated by Antony, while Brutus, who commanded Ithe othe| 
wing of the army, drove Octavian off the field; but CassiusAi&nora^ 

?: ®^ccess of Brutus, commanded his freedman to put anl end 

# Brutus mourned over his companion, calling him tll|e last 

A married to Junia Tertia or Teftfulla, 

half-sister of M. Brutus. Cassius was well acquainted with G^eek 

of the Epicurean philosophy; 
n proud, an^d revenge- 

Cass. Longi^s, the celebrated jurist, governor of Syrii _ 
Claudius. He was banished by Nero in a.e 
66, because he had among his ancestral images, a statue of CassiuV 

recalled from banishment hj 
logbooks on the civil Taw, and some othe> 
Tu® ® follower of the school of Ateius Capito: and as 

principles of Capito to a more sciemifle form, thl 
^erents of this school received the name of Cassiani.^. Cass? 
Parotnsis, so called from Parttia, his birthplace, was ^ of'the 

active part in the civil wars! 
’’attle of Actium, was put to 
pctavian, B.c. 30. Cassius was a^^poet. 

Horace.—4. L. Cass. Longinus, 

^Y^.cuiicnon== ^hol 


IiroHts by this £crime]?'-^s. 

OTj Syria. In the Parthian war r^^iv6^ 


““ rarwian war (AtfDi 

llie,c^mmded the Roman army as the general of Verus- was afterward^ 
a^mted governor of aU the Eastern provinces, and dischamed his tru^ 

’^“1 in A.D. 175 he proclaimed bimsell 
^ ® months, and was sWn 6y his 6—^ 

CassiveLaunu^ a BriSsh chief, niTed 6ver the country' 
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,0i th« Tume^k (7*A«w4 and was entrusted by the BHtoni with the 
mapremc ciunmandi m Caesar's and invaninn «f Britam, »*c. $4. He 
defeated by Caesar* ami was obliged lo sue for peace. 
’Qic#ar*s 6W/1V ll^ar, Inioks iv., v, 

CAJitALfa, a crlidiiatetl fouiitain on Ml. Parnitasiis, in which 
|||« Pyihsa uirti to Kitlie; nacrcd l« Aiiollo and the Mines* who were 
Ciiici called Ca^TAf mas. 

Castok, broilter of Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Castha, a Roman rnrrifi* sf|«arc shaiH’tl, surroundcii by a 

E tch and a wall {tHtfiUm], It bad 1 main iruadH thrtnigh it, 

id 4 chief gales. It CMniamed the pfaemtum or hefidi|iiailers, the 
tnerafs lent at well as an ahnr and the trti&mi 

i platfnriiO where the general harangued the irmijH. (See Fig. a4.) 

Castrum. I. Inui, g town of the Hutuli, on the coast of 
||Litiiim« ronfoiimled by same writers with No. a.- 3. Novusi {T&ffr 
€hmiHH€m}, a town in btruria. and a Homnti rnlony nn the rtmit. 
Nmt^M H«}tiltii Nwvdj, a sown in Pitenuttt* probnbly at the 
pN^uth o( the small river ilailnum lA'altneffo). 

CASTdto a town of the <lrctani in llispania Tnr* 

E jnensis, on the Baeiis, ami under ihe Rnniani art Imporiant place. 
Ih# mmintnint in ibe fie}glil«i«rhtH)ii| were silver ami lead mines. 

I wife of Hannibal was a native of CasUilo. 

CAtAbatmmuk Maoku^ (#. #. great descent), a mountain 
■Id aeaporl. at the bottom of a deep bay on the N. roast of Afrlra, 
Kfifidered the boundary between Egypt and Cyranalra* 

CAtAhDpa or •!, a name given to the cataracts of the Nile, 
pbnd aiio to the parti fd Aethiopia In their nrighlmurbiKKt. C^^bUt.] 

CAtAlauni ((%1/ms iwr a luwn in C»aut, near 

il^ich Aitlii was defeated by Arikis and Thrmbuic, a.ik 4$l. 

CAtAna or (^^TfNA, an iiii|N}itant town in Sicily, at the foot 
f lift. Aeini. fotimled a.c. 730. In a.c. It was taken by lllero I., 
> renewed its inhabitatui in {.ronfinl. and settled 51100 Syracusans 
I 5UCM1 IVhipimnrslans In the town, the name of which he changed 
> Anna. Jhe former inhabitants again obtained possession of 
town soon after the death of Hiero, and restored the old name, 
snn %vas nftrfw.irds iiibjerf to various reverntf, and dually In th# 
Funk war fell under tot dominion of Rome. 

IfcATAt'^mlA, a fertile district In the S.E. fmrt of Cappadocia, 
kwhich it was first added under the Romans, with Mellltni, which 
I E. of it. 

itTAHKitAa f ^ I, A river of Pamphylia, which descendi 
th« mountains of Taurus, in a f real broktn wattrfaft (wheiici 
ime.»-a. 'Die term Is also applied, l^rti b| Strabo, to iha calarattli 
Ih* Nile, whi(h art distinguished as C. Major and C. Mltior, 

f'&AtlfLlHA* L< Sanafys, Ihe ding:endmil of an imciiml 
yicUn family which had sunk Into povarty* Mia youth and early 
' were stalnod by every vice and crim* He Irw apptarf In 
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history ¥is a zealous partisan of Sulla, taking an active part in the , 
horrors of the proscription. His private life presents a con:ipound of 
cruelty and intrigue, hut notwithstanding these things he obtained 
the dignity of praetor in B.c. 68, and sued for the consulship in 66. 
For this office, however, he had been disqualified for becoming a 
candidate, in consequence of an impeachment for oppression in his 
province, preferred by P. Clodius Pulcher, afterwards so celebrated 
as the enemy of Cicero. His first plot was to murder the two consuls ! 
that had been elected, a design which was frustrated only by his 
own ^ impatience. He now organised a more extensive conspiracy. 
Having been acquitted in 65 upon his trial for extortion, he was left 
unfettered to mature his plans. The time was propitious to his 
schemes. The younger nobility and the veterans of Sulla were , 
desirous of some change, to relieve them from their wants; while the 
populace were restless and discontented, ready to follow the bidding 
of any demagogue. The conspiracy came to a head in the consul¬ 
ship of Cicero, b.c. 63. But the vigilance of Cicero baffled all the 
plans of Catiline. He compelled Catiline to leave Rome (Nov, 8-9) ; 
and shortly afterwards, by the interception of correspondence between 
the other leaders of the conspiracy and the ambassadors of the Allo- 
broges, he obtained legal evidence against Catiline’s companions. 
This done, Cicero instantly summoned the leaders, conducted them 
to the senate, where they were condemned to death, and executed 
them the same night in prison. (Dec. 5, 63.) The consul Antonius 
was then sent against Catiline, and the decisive battle was fought 
early In 62. Antonius, however, unwilling to fight against his 
former associate, gave the command on the day of battle to his , 
legate, M. Petreius. Catiline fell in the engagement, after fighting 
with the most daring valour.—^The history of Catiline’s conspiracy 
has been written by Sallust, No figure in history has been painted 

darker colours than Catiline’s.—For a resolute attempt to reverse 
the verdict of history, see Prof. E. S. Beesly, Caiiline, Clodius and 
Tibofiui (1878). 

Cato, the name of a celebrated family of the Porcia gens. 

M, PpKcius Cato, frequently surnamed the Censor, also Cato 
Majo^, to distinguish him from his great-grandson Cato Uticensis 
[No. aj. Qato was born at Tusculum, B.c. 234, and was brought up 
at his father’s farm, situated in the Sabine territory. In 2x7 he 
served his first campaign in his 17th year. During the first 26 years 
of his, public life (3x7-191,) he gave ms energies to military pursuits, 
ajjfd distinguished himse^ op many occasions—in the second Punic war, 
in Spain, and in the campaign against Antiochus in Greece. With 
the victory oyer Antiochus at Thermopylae in 191 his military career 
came to a close. He now took an active part in civil affairs, and 
disthi'guished himteeW by his vehement opposition to the Roman 
nobles, who were introducing into Rome Greek luxury and refine¬ 
ment. It was especially against the Scipios that his most violent 
attacks were directed, and whom he pursued with the bitterest 
animosity. In 184 He was elected censor with L. Valerius Flaccus. 
His censorship was a great epoch in his life. He applied himself 
strenuously to the duties of his office, regardless of the enemies he 
was Bgiaking; ailj hia efforts to stem the tide of luxury which 
was .setting in proved unavailing. His strong national prejudices 
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i^pear to have diminished in force as he grew older and wiser* He 

I plied ^8*® to the study of Greek literature, with 

ich in youtn ne naa no acquaintance, although he was not ignorant 
the Greek language, i^e retained his bodily and mental vigour 
his old age- In the year before his death he was one of the chief 
tigators of the third Punic war. He had been one of the Roman 
)uties sent to Africa to arbitrate between Masinissa and the Car* 
iginians, and he was so struck with the flourishing condition of 
rthage that on his return home he maintained that Rome would 
rer be safe as long as Carthage was in existence. From this 
le forth, whenever he was called upon for his vote in the senate, 
lugh the subject of debate bore no relation to Carthage, his words 
re Delenda est Carthago, He died in 149, at the age of 85. Cato 
3te several works, of which only the De jRe Rusiica has come down 
us.—2. M. Porcius Cato, great-grandson of Cato the Censor, 
1 surnamed Uticensis from Utica, the place of his death, was 
n 95“ cihildhood he lost both his parents, and was 

ught up in the house of his mother's brother, M. Livius Drusus, 
ng with his sister Parcia and the children of his mother by her 
ond husband,^ Q. ServiHus Caepio. In early years he discovered 
tern and unyielding character; he applied himself with great zeal 
:he study of oratory and philosophy, and became a devoted adherent 
the Stoic school; and among the profligate nobles of the age he 
n becatne conspicuous for his rigid morality. In 63 ho was 
mne of the plebs, and supported Cicero in proposing that the 
tilinarmn conspirators should suffer death. He now became one 
the chief leaders of the aristocratical party, and opposed with the 
lost vehemence the measures of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
joined Pompey on the breaking out of the civil war (49). After 
battle of Pharsalia he went first to Corcyra, and thence to Africa, 
are he joined Metellus Scipio. When Scipio was defeated at 
apsus, and all Africa with the exception of Utica submitted to 
jsar, he resolved to die rather than fall into his hands. He there- 
5 put an end^ to his own life, after spending the greater part of the 
ht in perusing Plato’s Phaedo on the immortality of the soul. 
:o soon became the subject of biography and panegyric. Shortly 
!r his death appeared Cicero's Cato, which provoked Caesar*s 
'icato. In Lucan the character of Cato is a personification of 
Ifodlike virtue. In modern times, the closing events of his life have 
reen often dramatised; and few dramas have gained more celebrity 
ban the Cato of Addison.—~See Oman’s Seven Homan Statesmen, 
1902). 

Catreus, in Greek mythology a king of Crete, son of Minos, 

|nd PasiphaS. 

^Catti or Chatti, one of the most important nations of 
Eermany. They arc first mentioned by Caesar under the erroneous 
lame of Suevi. They were never completely subjugated by the 


g CATULLUS, VALftRtus, a Roman poet, born at Verona or in 
Is immediate vicinity, b.c. 87. Catullus inherited considerable pro- 
ierty from his father, who was the friend of Julius Caesar; but he 
Iquandered a great part of it by indulging freely In the pleasures 
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of the metropolis. In order to better his fortunes, he went to Bxthynia 
in the train of the praetor Memmius, but it appears that the specula¬ 
tion was attended with little success. He probably died about b.c. 47* 
The extant works of Catullus consist of 16 poems, on a variety of 
topics, and composed in different styles and metres. Catullus adorned 
all he touched, and his shorter poems are characterised by original 
invention and felicity of expression. [The best edition of his poems 
is that by Prof. Robinson Ellis; but a very useful edition has been 
published by Warre Cornish, with a prose version. On the whole, 
the best English rendering of his works is that by Sir Theodore 
Martin.] 

CXtOlus, the name of a distinguished family of the LiitatKa 
gens. 1. C. Lutatius Catulus, consul b.c. 242, defeated as pro- 
consul in the following year the Carthaginian fleet off the Aegates 
islands, and thus brought the first Punic war to a close, 24x.—a* 
Q, Lutatius Catulus, consul 102 with C. Marius IV., and as pro- 
consul next year gained along with Marius a decisive victory over 
the Cimbri near Vercellae (Vercellt)^ in the N. of Italy. Catulus 
belonged to the aristocratical party; he espoused the cause of Sulla ; 
was included by Marius in the proscription of 87; and as escape was 
impossible, put an end to his life by the vapours of a charcoal fire. 
Catulus was well acquainted with Greek literature, and the author 
-of several works, all of which are lost,—^3. Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
son of No. 2, a distinguished leader of the aristocracy, also won the 
respect and confidence of the people by his upright character and con¬ 
duct. He was consul in 78 and censor in 65. He opposed the Gabinian 
and Manilian laws which conferred extraordinary powers upon Pompey 
(67 and 66). 

Caucasus, CaucXsYi Montes {Caucasus), a great chain of 
mountains in Asia, extending from the E. shore of the Pontus Euxinua 
{Black Sea) to the W. shore of the Caspian. There are two chief 
passes over the chain, both of which were known to the ancients ; 
one near Derhent^ was called Albaniae and sometimes Caspiae Pvlae : 
the other, nearly in the centre of the range, was called Caucasiae 
Pylae {Pass of Dariel), That the Greeks had some vague knowledge 
of the Caucasus in very early times, is proved by the myths respecting 
Prometheus and the Argonauts, from which it seems that the 
Caucasus was regarded as at the extremity of the earth, on the 
border of the river Oceanus.—^When the soldiers of Alexander 
advanced to that great range of mountains which formed the N. 
boundary of Ariana, the Paropamisus, they applied to it the name 
of Caucasus; afterwards, for the sake of distinction, it was called 
Caucasus Indicus. [Paropamisus.] 

CaucOnes, the name of peoples both in Greece and Asia, 
who had disappeared at later times. The Caucones in Asia Minor 
are mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and are placed in 
BIthynia and Faphlagonia by the geographers. ' 

CatoTum, a town in Samnium on the road from Capua to 
Beneventum. In the neighbourhood were the celebrated FuitcULAB 
Caudinae, or Caudine Forks, narrow passes in the mountains, where 
the Roman army surrendered to the Samnttes, and was sent under 
the yoke, b.c. 321. 
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CaVster, and Ca1?strxts, a celebrated river of Lydia and 
Ionia, flowing between the ranges of Tmolus and Messogis into the 
Aegaean, a little N.W. of Ephesus. To this day it abounds in water- 
fowl, as it did in Homer’s time. The valley of the Caystrus is 
called in Homer “the Asian meadow.” 

CebSs, of Thebes, a disciple and friend of Socrates, was 
present at the death of his teacher. He wrote a philosophical work, 
entitled Pinax or Table, giving an allegorical picture of human life. 
It is extant, and has been exceedingly popular; it has even been 
translated into Arabic. [English translation by R. T. Clark (1909).] 

Cecrops, said to have been the first king of Attica. In his 
reign Poseidon and Athena contended for the possession of Attica, 
but Cecrops decided in favour of the goddess. Cecrops is said to have 
founded Athens, the citadel of which was called Cecropia after him, 
to have divided Attica into 12 communities, and to have introduced 
the first elements of civilised life; he instituted marriage, abolished 
bloody sacrifices, and taught his subjects how to worship the gods, 
notably Zeus and Athena. 

Celaenae, a great city in S. Phrygia, situated at the sources 
of the rivers Maeander and Marsyas. In the midst of it was a citadel 
built by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, at the foot of which the 
Marsyas took its rise, and near the river’s source was a grotto cele¬ 
brated by tradition as the scene of the punishment of Marsyas by 
Apollo. The Maeander took its rise in the very fjalace, and flowed 
through the park and the city, below which it received the Marsyas. 

CSlaenO, one of the Harpies. 

CfeLfius, king of Eleusis, and father of Demophon and 
Triptolemus. He received Demeter with hospitality at Eleusis, 
when she was wandering in search of her daughter. The goddess, 
in return, wished to make his son Demophon immortal, and placed 
him in the fire in order to destroy his mortal parts; but Metanira 
screamed aloud at the sight, and Demophon was destroyed by the 
flames. Demeter then bestowed great favours upon Triptolemus. 
[Triptolemus.] Ccleus is described as the first priest and his 
daughters as the first priestesses of Demeter at Eleusis. 

Celsus, a. CornElIus, a Roman writer on scientific 
subjects, probably lived under the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
His treatise De medicina, in 8 books, has come down to us, and has 
been much valued from the earliest times to the present day. 

Celtae, a mighty race, which occupied the greater part of 
western Europe in ancient times. The Greek and Roman writers 
call them by 3 names, which are probably only variations of one 
name, namely Celtae, Galatae, and Galli. The most powerful 
part of the nation appears to have taken up their abode in the centre 
of the country called after them Gallia, between the Garumna in the 
S. and the Sequana and Matrona in the N. From this country they 
spread over various parts of Europe. Besides the Celts in Gallia, 
there were 8 other different settlements of the nation ;—(1) Iberian 
Celts, who crossed the Pyrenees and settled in Spain. [Celtiberi.} 
T 2 
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(2) British Celts, the most ancient inhabitants of Britain. [BftlTAK- 
NiA.) (3) Belgic Celts, the earliest inhabitants of Gallia Belgica, at 
a later time much mingled with Germans. (4) Italian Celts, who 
crossed the Alps at different periods, and eventually occupied the 
greater part of the N. of Italy, which was called after them Gai-X-ia 
C iSALPiNA. (5) Celts in the Alps and on the Danube, namely the 
Helvetii, Gothini, Osi, Vindelici, Raeti, Norlci, and Carni- {^) 

Illyrian Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, settled on 
Scordus. (7) Macedonian and Thracian Celts, who had reirtained 
behind in Macedonia when the Celts invaded Greece, and who are 
rarely mentioned. (8) Asiatic Celts, the Tollstobogi, Trocmi, and 
Tectosages, who founded the kingdom of Galatia. —Some ancient 
writers divided the Celts into two great races, one consisting of the 
Celts in the S. and centre of Gaul, in Spain, and in the N. of Italy, 
who were the proper Celts, and the other consisting of the Celtic 
tribes on the shores of the Ocean and in the E. as far as Scythia, 
who were called Gauls: to the latter race the Cimbri belongedt and 
they are considered by some to be identical with the Cimmerii of the 
Greeks. This twofold division of the Celts appears to correspond to 
the two races into which the Celts are at present divided in Great 
Britain, namely the Gael and the Kymry, who differ in lang’uage 
and customs, the Gael being the inhabitants of Ireland and the NT. of 
Scotland, and the Kymry of Wales.—^The Celts are described by the 
ancient writers as men of large stature, of fair complexion, and with 
flaxen or red hair. They were long the terror of the Romans : once 
they took Rome, and laid it in ashes (b.c. 390). 

CEL-tlBliRi, a powerful people in Spain, consisting of Celts, 
who crossed the Pyrenees at an early period, and became mingled 
with the Iberians, the original inhabitants of the country. They 
dwelt chiefly in the central part of Spain. Their country called 
Celtiberia was mountainous and unproductive. They were a brave 
and warlike people, and proved formidable enemies to the Romans. 
They submitted to Scipio Africanus in the second Punic war, but the 
oppressions of the Roman governors led them to rebel, and for many 
years they successfully defied the power of Rome. They were reduced j 
to submission on the capture of Numantia by Scipio Africanus thei 
younger (b.c. 154), but they again took up arms under SertorSue,) 
and it was not till his death (72) that they began to adopt the Roman ’ 
eus^pms and language. 

-Cenaeum, the N.W. promontory of Euboea, opposite 

mcfpylae, with a temple of Zeus Cenaeus. 

CencB:rSae, the E. harbour of Corinth on the Saronic Gulf, 
important for the trade and commerce with the East. 

CenomAni, a powerful Gallic people, crossed the Alps at mn 
early period, and settled in the N.W. of Italy, hi the country of 
Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, and extended N. as far as the confinei 
of Rhaetia. 

Censores, Roman officials whose duty it was to exercise 
vigilance over the morals and condi^ct of citizens, and to superintend 
the 5-yearly census, or register of persons and property. 

CensOrInus, a Roman scholar of the 3rd emt 
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author of an extant treatise, entitled De Dei Natali, which treats of 
the generation of man, of his natal hour, of the influence of the stars 
and genii upon his career, and discusses the various methods em¬ 
ployed for the division and calculation of time. 

Cbntauri, are represented in mythology as inhabiting 
Mount Pelion in Thessaly. They led a wiid and savage life, and are 
hence called (prjpfs or i.e. savage-beasts, in Homer.l In later 

accounts they were represented as half horses and half men, and are 
said to have been the offspring of Ixion and a cloud. I'he Centaurs 
are celebrated in ancient story for their fight with the Lapithae 
which arose at the marriage feast of Pirithous. This fight is some¬ 
times placed in connection with a combat of Hercules with the Cen¬ 
taurs. It ended by the Centaurs being expelled from their country 
and taking refuge on Mount Pindus, on the frontiers of Epirus. 
Chiron, the wise, is the most celebrated among the Centaurs. We 
know that hunting the bull on horseback was a national custom in 
Thessaly, and that the Thessalians were celebrated riders. Hence 
may have arisen the fable that the Centaurs were half men and half 
horses, just as the Americans, when they first saw a Spaniard on 
horseback, believed horse and man to be one being. The Centaurs 
are frequently represented in ancient works of art, and generally, as 
men from the head to the loins, while the remainder of the body is 
that of a horse. 

Centum Cellae ( Civitet Vecchid)^ a seaport town in Etruria, 
first became a place of importance under Trajan, who built a villa 
here, and constructed an excellent harbour. 

Centumviri (hundred men), a jury for trying civil cases in 

Rome, chiefly cases of disputed inheritance. 

Cent^ripae, an ancient town of the Siculi, in Sicily, at the 
foot of Mt. Aetna, and not far from the river Syraaethus. Under 
the Romans it was one of the most flourishing cities in the island. 

Cfios, an island in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades, 
tjietween the Attic promontory Sunium and the island Cythnus, cele¬ 
brated for its fertile soil and its genial climate. Its chief town was 
the birthplace of Simonides, whence we read of the Ceae munera 
neniae, 

CfePKAELtofA (CepAaimidji the largest island in the Ionian 

Sea, separated from Ithaca by a narrow channel. 

CSphXlus, husband of Procris or Procne. He was beloved 
hr Eos, but as he rejected her advances from love to his 
she advised him to try the fidelity of FrocHs. The goddess then 
metamorphosed him info a stranger, and sent him with rich pre¬ 
sents to his house. Procris was tempted by the brilliant presents 
to yield to the stranger, who then discovered himself to be her husH 
band, whereupon she fled in shame to Crete. Artemis mad© her a 
pi;c®ent of a dog and a spear, ,ivhl<?h were never to miss their object, 
sent* her back to Cephalus in the dtoise of a yoyth. In order 
t6 obtain this dog and speat, Cephalus promised to’^lOve the youth^ 

1 A very important contribution to our knowledge of th? Centiiuts and of their origin 
has been made by Lawson, Modern Greek Felkhre and Ancient Greek Religion (rgx^- 



who thereupon made herself known to him as his wife 
This led to a reconciliation between them. Procris, however, 
feared the love of Eos, and therefore jealously watched Cephams 
when he went out hunting, but on one occasion he killed he** ^7 
accident with the never-erring spear. 

CftPHECs. I. King of Ethiopia, son of Bolus, husband of 
Cassiopea, and father of Andromeda, was placed among the^ star* 
after his death.—a. Son of Aleus, one of the Argonauts, was 
Tegea in Arcadia, and perished with most of his sons in an 
against Hercules. 

CJPHlsus or Cephissus. I. A river flowing llirough a 
fertile valley, In Phocis and Boeotia, and falling into the take Cot:>a»8» 
which is hence called Cephisis in the Iliad, [Copais.]— 
largest stream in Attica, rising in the W, slope of Mt. Pentelica»» 
and flowing past Athens on the W. into the Saronic Gulf near 
Phalerum. 

CfiR (Greek Kr)p\ a Greek (lcu::i-gor:,!e«.s. In late times the 

Keres were associated with the Fur'f-a, f.ie cutties of retribution. 

C^rAmus, a Dorian seaport town on the N. side of th« 
Cnidian Chersonesus on the coast of Caria, from which the Ceramic 
Gulf took its name. 

CfeRXsirs, a flourishing colony of Sinope» on the coast of 
Pontus, at the mouth of a river of the same name; chiefly celebrated 
as the place from which Europe obtained both the cherry ana it* 
name. Lucullus is said to have brought back plants of the chei^ 
with him to Rome, but this refers probably only to some particular 
sorts, as the Romans seem to have had the tree much earlier* 
Cerasus fell into decay after the foundation of Pharnacia. 

C£raunIi Montes, a range of mountains extending from 
the frontier of Illyricutn along the coast of Epirus, derived rheir 
name from the frequent thunder-storms which occurred among tnain 
These mountains made the coast of Epirus dangerous to 
ships. They were also called Acroceraunia, though this name was 
properly applied to the promontory separating the Adriatic and 
Ionian Seas. 

CerbSkus, the dog that guarded the entrance of BCades. 
Some poets represent him with 50 or roo heads; but later writer* 
describe him as a monster with only 3 heads, with the tail of a 
serpent and with serpents round his neck. His den is usually placed 
on the further side of the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed the 
trades of the departed. Plercules dragged him to the upper world 
(|ee the HercMlss Futens of Euripides). 

CercasOrum, a city of Lower Egypt, on the W* bank 
the Nile, at the point where the river divided into its 3 prindpaS 
branches* 

CercIna and CercTnItis, two low islands off the N* coast 
of Africa, in the mouth of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridges^ a*id 
possessing d flne harbour. 

CEReOEi$, droll and thievish gnomes, who robbed Hercules 
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in his sleep. Some place them at Thermopylae; others at Oechalia 
ifl Euboea> or in Lydia. 

CERCi?0N, son of Poseidon, or Hephaestus, a cruel tyrant 
at Eleusis, put to death his daughter Alope, and killed all strangers 
whom he overcame in wrestling; he was in the end conquered and 
slain by Theseus. 

C£res. [Demeter.] 

Ceres, the personified necessity of Death, are described by 
Homer as formidable, dark, and hateful beings, because they carry 
00 men to the joyless house of Hades. According to Hesiod, they 
are the daughters of Night, and sisters of the Moerae, and punish 
men for their crimes. 

Cerretani, an Iberian people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
inhabited the modern Cerdagne in the Pyrenees; they were celebrated 
for their hams. 

Cethegus, the name of an ancient patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens. i. M. Cornelius Cethegus, censor b.c. 209, and 
consul 204, distinguished for his eloquence, and his correct use of 
Latin words, is quoted by Ennius and Horace with approbation; 
died 196.— 2. C, Corneuus Cethegus, one of Catiline’s crew, was a 
profligate from his early youth. When Catiline left Rome, 63, after 
Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus stayed behind under the orders of 
Lentulus. His charge was to murder the leading senators; but the 
tardiness of Lentulus prevented anything being done. Cethegus was 
arrested and condemned to death with the other conspirators. 

C£yx. [Alcyone.] 

ChabrUs, a celebrated Athenian general. In b.c. 378 he 
was one of the commanders of the forces sent to the aid of Thebes 
against Agesilaus, when he adopted for the first time that manoeuvre 
im' which he became so celebrated,—ordering his men to await the 
attack with their spears pointed against the enemy and their shields 
resting on one knee. A statue was afterwards erected at Athens to 
Chabrias in this posture. At the siege of Chios (357) he fell a 
sacrifice to his excessive valour. 

Chaer^a, C. CassIus, tribune of the praetorian cohorts, 
formed the conspiracy by which the emperor Caligula was slain, 
a.D. 41. Chaerea was put to death by Claudius upon his accession. 

ChaerOnSa, a town in Boeotia, memorable for the defeat of 
the Athenians and the Boeotians by Philip, which crushed the liberties 
of Greece, B.c. 338, and for Sulla’s victory over the army of Mithrid- 
ates, 86. Chaeronea was the birthplace of Plutarch. Several remains 
of the ancient city are still to be seen, more particularly a theatre 
excavated in the rock, an aqueduct, and the marble lion (broken in 
pieces), which adorned the sepulchre of the Boeotians who fell at the 
battle of Chaeronea. 

- CitALAEUM, a port town of the Locri Ozolae on the Cns- 

saean Gulf, on the frontiers of Phocis. 

ChalcEdCn, a Greek city of Bithynia, on the coast of the 
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Propontis, at the entrance of the Bosporus, nearly opposite to Byzan¬ 
tium, was founded by a colony from Megara in B.c. 685. After a 
long period of independence, it became subject to the kings of 
Bithynia, and most of its inhabitants were transferred to the new 
city of Nicomedia (b.c. 140). 

Chalcid!c£:, a peninsula in Macedonia, between the Ther- 
maic and Strymonic Gulfs, runs out into the sea like a 3-pronged 
fork, terminating in 3 smaller peninsulas, Pallene, Sithonia, and 
Acte or Ati-ios, It derived its name from Chalcidian colonists. 

Ckalcis {Egripo or Negroponte), i. The principal town of 
Euboea, situated on the narrowest part of the Euripus, and united 
with the mainland by a bridge. It was colonised by Attic lonians. 
Its flouri^ing condition at an early period is attested by the numerous 
colonies which it planted in various parts of the Mediterranean. It 
founded so many cities in the peninsula in Macedonia, between the 
Strymonic and Thermaic Gulfs, that the whole peninsula was called 
Chalcidice. In Italy it founded Cuma, and in Sicily Naxos. Chalcis 
was usually subject to Athens during the greatness of the latter city. 
The orator Isaeus and the poet Lycophron were born at Chalcis, and 
Aristotle died here.—2. A town in Aetolia, at the mouth of the 
Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain Chalcis, and hence also 
called Hypochalcis, —^3. A city of Syria, in a fruitful plain, near the 
termination of the river Chalus; the chief city of the district of 
Chalcidice, which lay to the E. of the Orontes. 

Chaldaea, in the narrower sense, was a province of Baby¬ 
lonia, about the lower course of the Euphrates, the border of the 
Arabian Desert, and the head of the Persian Gulf. It was inter¬ 
sected by numerous canals, and was extremely fertile. In a wider 
sense, the term is applied to the whole of Babylonia, and even to the 
Babylonian empire, on account of the supremacy which the Chaldaeans 
acquired at Babylon. [Babylon.] Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans 
in the mountains N. of Mesopotamia. Their original seat was most 
probably in the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan, whence they, 
descended into the plains of Mesopotamia and Babylonia. Eespecting 
the Chaldaeans as the ruling class in the Babylonian monarchy, see 
Pabylon. 

ChXl-^bes, a remarkable Asiatic people, dwelling on the S. 
shore of the Black Sea, and occupying themselves in the working of 
iron. Xenophon, rqentions Chalybes in the mountains on the borders 
of Armenia and Mesopotamia, who seem to be the same people that 
he elsewhere calls Chaldaeans; and several of the ancient geographers 
regarded the Chalybes and Chaldaei as originally the same people. 

Chamavi, . a. pebple in Germany, who first appear in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, but' afterwards migrated E., defeated 
the Bructeri, and settled between the Weser and the Harz. 

Cha6nes, a Pelasgian people, one of the three peoples 
which inhabited Epirus, were at an earlier period in possession of 
the whole of the country, but subsequently dwelt along the coast 
from the rfver Thyamis to the Acroceraunian promontory, which 
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district was therefore called Chaonia. By the poets Chaonius is 
used as equivalent to Epirot. 

Cha6s, the vacant and infinite space which existed, accord'riL; 
to the ancient cosmogonies, previous to the creation of the world, 
and out of which the gods, men, and all things arose. Chaos was 
called the mother of Erebos and Night. 

Charadra, a town in Phocis, on the river Charadrus, situated 

on an eminence not far from Lilaea. 

Charax (i.e. a palisaded camp), the name of several cities, 

which took their origin from military stations. 

Chares, i. An Athenian general, who for many years 
contrived, by profuse corruption, to maintain his influence with the 
people, in spite of his very disreputable character. In the Social 
war, B.c. 356, he accused his colleagues, Iphicrates and Timotheus, 
to the people, and obtained the sole command. After which he entered 
into the service of Artabazus, the revolted satrap of Western Asia, 
but was recalled by the Athenians on the complaint of Artaxerxes III. 
He was one of the Athenian commanders at the battle of Chaeronea, 
338.— 2, Of Lindus, in Rhodes, a statuary in bronze, the favourite 
pupil of Lysippus, flourished b.c. 290. His chief work was the 
statue of the Sun (280 feet high), which, under the name of “ The 
Colossus of Rhodes,” was celebrated as one of the 7 wonders of the 
world. 

Charilaus or Charillus, king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, 
is said to have received his name from the general joy excited by the 
justice of his uncle Lycurgus, when he placed him, yet a new-born 
infant, on the royal seat, and bade the Spartans acknowledge him 
for their king. 

ChXr!tes, called GratIae by the Romans, and by us the 
Graces, were the personification of Grace and Beauty. In the Iliad, 
Charis is described as the wife of Hephaestus; but in the Odyssey 
Aphrodite appears as the wife of Hephaestus; from which we may 
infer, if not the identity of Aphrodite and Charis, at least a close 
connection in the notions entertained about the 2 divinities. The 
idea of personified grace and beauty was at an early period divided 
into a plurality of beings; and even in the Homeric poems the plural 
Charites occurs several times. The Charites are usually described as 
the daughters of Zeus, and as 3 in number, namely, EuphrSsyne, 
Agiaia, and Thalia. The names of the Charites sufficiently express 
their character. They were the goddesses who enhanced the enjoy¬ 
ments of life by refinement and gentleness. They are mostly described 
as in the service of other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to every thing that delights and elevates gods and men. 
Poetry,, however, is the art which is especially favoured by them; 
and hence they are the friends of the Muses, with whom they live 
togetheiir, in Olympus. In early times the Charites were represented 
dressed, ,bqt afterwards their figures were without clothing : specimens 
of both representations of the Charites are still extant. They appear 
unsuspicious maidens, in the full bloom of life; and they usually 
embrace each other. 
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CharmandE (nr. JSti), a great city of Mesopotamia, on 
Euphrates. 

CharOn, son of Erebos, conveyed in his boat the shades 
the dead across the rivers of the lower world. For this service 
was paid with an obolus, which coin was placed in the mouthi of 
every corpse previous to its burial. He is represented as an 
man, with a dirty beard and a mean dress. 

Charondas, a lawgiver of Catana, who legislated for 
own and the other cities of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy- 
His date is uncertain, but he lived about b.c. 500. A tradition 
relates that Charondas one day forgot to lay aside his sword 
he appeared in the assembly, thereby violating one of his own laws ; 
and that, on being reminded of this by a citizen, he exclaimed, ** ^7 
Zeus, I will establish it,” and immediately stabbed himself. 

Charybpis. [Scylla.] 

ChastJAri, or ChasMru, or Chattuarii, a people of 
Germany, allies or dependents of the Cherusci. They dwelt N- 
the Chatti; and in later times they appear between the Rhine aiin 
the Maas, as a part of the Franks. 

Chatti. [Catti.] 

Chatjci or Catjci, a powerful people in the N.E. of 
Germany, between the Amisia (Etns) and the Albis (Elbe), dividect by 
the Visurgis (Weser)^ which flowed through their territory, Into 
Majores and Minores, the former W., and the latter E. of the river. 
They :are described by Tacitus as the noblest and the justest of tbc 
German tribes. They are mentioned for the last time in the 3*“*^ 
century, when they devastated Gaul; but their name subsequently 
became merged in the general name of Saxons. 

Ch£lId5niar Insulae (i.e. Swallow Islands)^ a group of 
small islands, surrounded by dangerous shallows, off the promontory 
called Hiera or Chelidonia, on the.S. coast of Lycia. 

Chemmis, aft, Pan5p6lis, a great city of the Thebais, or 
Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the Nile, celebrated for its manu¬ 
facture of linen, its stone-quarries, and its temples, 

Cnfeops, or Khufu, an early king of Egypt, flourished about 
the? niiddle of the 4th millennium B.c., he built the first and larg^est 
pyramid by th^ compulsory labour of his subjects^ 

Chephren, king of Egypt, brother and successor of Cheops, 
whose example of tyranny he followed; reigned 56 years, and built 
the second pyramid. , 

Chers5nesus, a land-island,” that is, “ a peninsula ” (from 
X €( ivr ^ s , ' *‘land,” and “island”), i. Chersonesus ThracXCA 

(Peninstda of the ^Dardanelles or of Gallipoli), usually called at Athens 
“ The Chersonesus*."—^. Chersonesus Taurica or ScYTHiCA iCrim ^ cL )^ 

C^:rusci,' the/most celebrated of all the tribes of 
anci^t'Germahj* .The Cherusci proper 4 welt on. botja sides of the 
Visurgis (Waser), and their territories extended to the Harz and tli® 
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gibe- Under their chief Arminius they destroyed the army of Varus, 
and drove the Romans beyond the Rhine, a.d. 9. In consequence of 
internal dissensions among the German tribes, the Cherusci soon 
lost their influence. Their neighbours, the Catti, succeeded to their 
power. 

Chiliarch, the leader of a regiment” of 1000 men. 

ChIlOn, of Lacedaemon, son of Damagetus, and one of 

tbe Seven Sages, flourished b.c. 590. 


' ChKmaera, a fire-breathing monster, the fore part of whose 
body was that of a lion, the hind part that of a dragon, and the 
{uiddle that of a goat. She made great havoc in Ly<'ia and the sur- 
founding countries, and was at length killed by Bellerophon, The 
origin of this fire-breathing monster must probably be sought for in 
the volcano of the name of Chimaora, near Phaselis, in Lycia. 

I. Daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, and mother 
of Eumolpus, who is hence called Chionides. —a. Daughter of Dae- 
dalion, mother of Autolycus, by Hermes, and of Philammon, by 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for having compared her beauty 
to that of the goddess. 


Chios and CHtus one of the largest and most 

famous islands of the Aegean, lay opposite to the peninsula of 
Clazomenae, on the coast of Ionia. It was colonised by the lonians 
at the time of their great migration, and remained an independent 
id powerful maritime state, till the defeat of the Ionian Greeks by 
Se Persians, b.c. 404, after which the Chians were subjected to the 
Persians. The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios from the? Persian 
yoke, and it became a member of the Athenian league, in which it 
ias for a long time the closest and most favoured ally of Athens; 
bat an unsuccessful attempt to revolt, in 412, led to its conquest and 
^vastation. Chios was celebrated for its wine and marble. Of all 
the states which aspired to the honour of being the birthplace of 
gbmer, Chios was generally considered by the ancients to have the 
p|St claim. 

’ CHlRlfsfiPHUS, a Lacedaemonian, was sent by the Spartans 
IQ aid Cyrus in his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, b.c. 
4Pi. After the battle of Cunaxa and the subseguent arrest of the 
Greek generals, Chirisophus was appointed one of the new genersls, 
and, in conjunction with Xenophon, had the chief conduct of ihe 


retreat. 

•CeIrOn, the wisest and justest of all the Centaurs^ son of 
Qtonos and Philyra (hence called Philyrides), lived on Mount Pelion. 
He was instructed by Apollo and Artemis, and was renowned for his 
^kiU in hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. 

the most distinguished heroes of Grecian story, as Jason, Castor 
^ Pollux, Peleus, Achilles^ &c., are described as the pupils of 
^iron in these arts. He saved Peleus from the other Centaurs, 
were on the point of killing him. Hercules, too, was his friepd; 
M yr^lp fighting with the other Centaurs, one of, the polspafi 
Hercules struck Chiron, who, although Immortal, 
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not live any longer, and gave his imnaortality to Prometheus. Zeus 
placed Chiron among the stars as Sagittarius. 

Chit 5 n the undershirt worn by the Greeks. Over ’ 

this was worn the ** himation ** (Ifxdnov) and chlamys 

ChlOris. 1. The personification of Spring, C/, the Latin 
Flora. —2. Daughter of Theban Amphion and Niobe; she and her 
brother Amyclas were the only children of Niobe not killed by Apollo 
and Artemis. She is often confounded with No. 3.—3. Daughter of 
Amphion of Orchonienos, wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, and mother 
of Nestor. 

Ch6asp£s {K&rah or J^ara^Su), a river of Susiana, falling 
into the Tigris. Its water was so pure that the Persian kings used 
to carry it with them in silver vessels, when on foreign expeditions. 

CHOERfLUS, of lasos, a worthless epic poet in the train of 
Alexander the Great, is said to have received from Alexander a g'old 
stater for every verse of his poem. 

CnONfA, the name in early times of a district in the S. of 

Italy, inhabited by the Chones, an Oenotrian people. 

Ch 5 rasm!j, a people of Sogdiana, who inhabited the banks 
and islands of the lower course of the Oxus. Tliey were a branch 
of the Sacae or Massagetae. 

Ch6rus, in Greek, meant the members of a body who sang 
and danced at religious festivals.—See Haigh, Tragic Drama of the , 
Greeks. 

ChrI^sa or -K, a city on the coast of the Troad, with a j 
temple of Apollo Smintheus; celebrated by Homer, in the Iliad, * 

ChrVsEis, daughter of Chryses, priest of Apollo at Chryse, 
was taken prisoner by Achilles. In the distribution of the booty she 
was given to Agamemnon. Her father Chryses came to the camp 
of the Greeks to solicit her ransom, but was repulsed by Agamemnon 
with harsh words. Thereupon Apollo sent a plague into the camp 
of tfee Greeks, and Agamemnon was obliged to restore her to her 
father to appease the anger of the god.—-See the first book of Homer’s 
Iliad. 

Chrysippus, a celebrated Stoic philosopher, born at Soli in 
Cilicia, B.c. 280, and studied at Athens under the Stoic Cleanthes. 
Disliking the Academic scepticism, he became one of the most 
strenuous Supporters of the principle, that knowledge is attainable 
and may be established on certain foundations. He was one of 
most? prolifk writers of antiquity. He died 207, aged 73. 

Chr?s6g6nus, L. CoRNfiLlus, a favourite freedmau of' 
Sulla, and a man of profligate character, w^as the false accuser of I 
Sex. Roscius, whom Cicero defended, a.c. 80. * ' 

CM-ra. I. Magna, a great city of Phrygia Magna, on the 
borders of Carla, said to have been founded by the Lvdians, btit 
afterwards peopled by the Pisidians. Under its native princes, the 
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city ruled over a large district called CibyrStis. In bx, 83 it was 
added to the Roman empire. It was celebrated for its manufactures; 
especially in iron.— 2, Parva, a city of Pamphylia, on the borders oi 
Cilicia. 

Cicero, a family name of the Tullia gens, i. M, Tullixjs 
Cicero, the famous orator, was born on the 3rd of January, b.c. 106, 
at the family residence, in the vicinity of Arpinum. He was educated 
along with his brother Quintus, and the two brothers displayed such 
aptitude for learning that his father removed with them to Rome, 
where they received instruction from the best teachers in the capital, 
One of their most celebrated teachers was the poet Archias, o1 
Antioch. After receiving the manly gown (91), the young Marcus 
studied under Q. Mucius Scaevola, and in later years, during th< 
civil war, under Thaedrus the Epicurean, Philo, chief of the New 
Academy, Diodotus the Stoic, and Molo the Rhodian. Having care¬ 
fully cultivated his powers, Cicero came forward as a pleader in th< 
forum, as soon as tranquillity was restored by the final overthrow 
of the Marian party. His first extant speech was delivered in 81 
when he was 26 years of age, on behalf of P. Quintius. Next year 
80, he defended Sex. Roscius of Ameria, charged with parricide b^ 
Chrysogonus, a favourite freedman of Sulla. In 79 he went ti 
Greece, partly that' he might avoid Sulla, whom he had offended 
but partly also that he might improve his health and complete hii 
course of study. At Athens he formed the friendship with Pomponiu; 
Atticus which lasted to his death, and at Rhodes he once more places 
Himself under the care of Molo. After an absence of a years, Cicen 
returned to Rome (77), with his health firmly established and hi 
oratorical powers greatly improved. He again came forward as ai 
orator in the forum, and soon obtained the greatest distinction. Hi 
success in the forum paved for him the way to the high offices d 
state. In 75 he was quaestor in Sicily, returned to Rome in 74, an 
for the next 4 years was engaged in pleading causes. In 70 he dis 
tinguished himself by the impeachment of Verres, and in 69 he wa 
curule aedile. In 66 he was praetor, and while holding this offiq 
He defended Cluentius in the speech still extant, and delivered hi 
celebrated oration in favour of the Manilian law, which appointei 
Pompey to the command of the Mithridatic war. Two years after 
wards he gained the great object of his ambition, and although < 
novus homo was elected consul, with C, Antonius as a colleague 
lie entered upon the office on the 1st of January, 63. Not havinj 
any real sympathy with the popular party, he now deserted his forme 
friends, and connected himself closely with the aristocracy. Tli 
consulship of Cicero was distinguished by the outbreak of the cor 
spiracy of Catiline, which was suppressed and finally crushed b 
Cicero’s prudence and energy. [Catilina.] For this service Cicer 
received the highest honours; he was addressed as * * father of hi 
country,” and thanksgivings in his name were voted to the godjj 
Uut as soon as he had laid down the consulship, he had to conteni 
with the popular party, and especially with the friends of the cori 
spirators. He also mortally offended Clodius, who, in order to hav 
His revenge, brought forward a bill banishing any one who shoui 
'be- found to have put a Roman citizen to death untried. [Clqdius' 
'The triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, left Cicero to his fate 
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Cicero’s courage failed him; he voluntarily retired from Rome before 
the measure of Clodius was put to the vote, and crossed over to 
Greece. Here he gave way to unmanly despair and excessive sorrow* 
Meanwhile his friends at Rome were exerting themselves on 
behalf, and obtained his recall from banishment in the course of next 
year (55). Taught by experience, Cicero would no longer join the 
senate in opposition to the triumvirs, and retired to a great extent 
from public life. In 52 he was compelled, much against his wiU, to 
go to the East as governor of Cilicia. He returned to Italy towar<^ 
the end of 50, and arrived in the neighbourhood of Rome on the 4t« 
of January, 49, just as the civil war between Caesar and Pompey 
out. After long hesitating which side to join, he finally determined 
to throw in his lot with Pompey, and crossed over to Greece in June* 
After the battle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero was not only pardoned by 
Caesar, but, when the latter landed at Brundusium in September, 47 » 
he greeted Cicero with the greatest kindness and respect, and allowed 
him to return to Rome. Cicero now retired into privacy, and during 
the next 3 or 4 years composed the greater part of his philosophical 
and rhetorical works. The murder of Caesar on the 15th of March, 
44, again brought Cicero into public life. He put himself at the 
head of the republican party and in his Philippic orations attacked 
M. Antony with unmeasured vehemence. But this proved his 
On the formation of the triumvirate between Octavian, Antony, and 
Lepidus (27th of November, 43), Cicero’s name was in the list of the 
proscribed. He endeavoured to escape, but was overtaken by the 
soldiers near Formiae. His slaves were ready to defend their master 
with their lives, but Cicero commanded them to desist, and offered 
his neck to the executioners. They instantly cut off his head and 
hands, which were conveyed to Rome, and, by the orders of Antony, 
nailed to the Rostra. Cicero perished on the 7th of December, 
when he had nearly completed his 64th year.—By his first 
Terentia, Cicero had 2 children, a daughter Tullia, whose death In 
45 caused him the greatest sorrow, and a son Marcus (No. 3)- Kis 
wife Terentia, to whom he had been united for 30 years, he divorced 
in 46, and soon afterwards he married a young and wealthy maiden, 
PuBiLiA, his ward, but this new alliance was speedily dissolved. A» 
a statesman and a citizen, Cicero was weak, changeful, and exces¬ 
sively v^in. His only great work was the suppression of Catiline 
conspiracy. It is as an author that he deserves the highest praise* 
In his works the Latin language appears in the greatest perfection. 
They may be divided into the following subjects :-^I. Rhetorical 
Works. Of these there were seven, which have come down to us 
more or less complete. The best known of these is the ** De Oratore,*’ 
written at the request of h!s brother Quintus; it is the most perfect 
of his rhetorical works.—II. Philosophical Works, (i) Political 
Philosophy.' Under this head we have the “ De Republica ” and ** 
Legibus,” both of which are written in the form of a dialogue. A 
large portion of both works is preserved. (2) Philosophy of Moirats# 
In his work “ De Officiis,” which was written for the use of his sen 
Marpus, at that time residing at Athens, the tone of his teaching* Is 
pure .dhd elevated. He also wrote “ De Senectute ** and ** De Ami- 
citia;’* which are preserved. (3) Speculative Philosophy. Under 
head t|ie most npted of his works are the “ De Finibus,” or inqulary 
irito chief good,” and the ” Tusculan Disputations.” (4> OfA#- 
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ology^ ** Natura Deorum ** he gives an account of the 

speculations of the ancients concerning a Divine Being, which is 
continued in the ** De Divinatione.’*—III. Orations. Of these 56 
tj^ve come down to us.—IV. Epistles. Cicero during the most im¬ 
portant period of his life maintained a close correspondence with 
Atticus, and with a wide circle of literary and political friends and 
connections. We now have upwards of 800 letters, undoubtedly 
genuine, extending over a space of 26 years, and commonly arranged 
under “ Epistolae ad FamiUarcs s. ad Diversos,” “ Ad Atticum,” and 
‘*Ad Quintum Fratrem.*’—2. Q. Tullius Cicero, brother of the 
orator, was born about 102, and was educated along with his brother. 
In 67 he was aedile, in 62 praetor, and for the next 3 years governed 
Asia as propraetor. In 55 he went to Gaul as legatus to Caesar, 
whose approbation he gained by his military abilities and gallantry; 
in 51 he accompanied his brother as legate to Cilicia; and on the 
breaking out of the civil war in 49 he joined Pompey. After the 
battle of Pharsalia, he was pardoned by Caesar. He was proscribed 
by the triumvirs, and was put to death in 43.—3. M. Tullius Cicero, 
only son of the orator and his wife Terentia, was born 65. On the 
death of Caesar (44) he joined the republican party, served as military 
tribune under Brutus in Macedonia, and after the battle of Philippi 
(42) fled to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. When peace was concluded 
between the triumvirs and Sex, Pompey in 39,^ Cicero returned to 
gome, and was favourably received by Octavian, who at length 
assumed him as his colleague in the consulship (b.c. 30, from 13th 
Sept.). By a singular coincidence, the despatch announcing the 
Capture of the fleet of Antony, which was immediateljr followed by 
his death, was addressed to the new consul in his official capacity.— 
4. Q, Tullius Cicero, son of No. a, and of Pomponia; sister of 
Atticus, was born 66 or 67, and perished with his father in the pro¬ 
scription, 43. [For recent works on Cicero, see Mayor’s De Natura 
D^orum^ Tyrrell and Purser’s Letters of Cicero (in 7 vols.), and 
Strachan Davidson^s monograph on Cicero. These will supply most 
of the information the student will require. The Letters have, been 
franslated by Shuckburgh (4 vols.), the De Finibm by Reid, and the 
De Natura Deorum by Brooke, A complete rendering of his works 
in English is a great desl'deratum.] 

. CiLKdA, a district in the S.E. of Asia Minor, bounded by 
the MedUerranean on the S., Mt. Amanus on the E., and Mt. Taurus 
oh the N. The W. part of Cilicia is intersected by the offshoots of 
the Taurus, while in its E. part the mountain chains enclose much 
larger tracts of level country; and hence arose the division .of the 
country into C- Aspera or Trachea, and C. Campestris; the latter 
was also called Cilicia Propria. The first inhabitants of the country 
are supposed to have been of the Syrian race. The mythical story 
derived their name from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who started with 
his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, for Europe, but stopped short on 
the coast of Asia Minor, and peopled with his followers the plain of 
Cilicia. The country remained independent till the time of the 
Persian empire, under which it formed a satrapy, but it appears to 
have been still governed by its native princes. Alexander subdued it 
on his march into Upper Asia; and, after the division of his empire, 
it fprmed a part of the kingdom of the Seleucidae: its plains were 



settled by Greeks, and the old inhabitants were for the most part 
driven back into the mountains of C. Aspera, where they remained 
virtually independent, practising robbery by land and piracy by sea, 
till Pompey drove them from the sea in his war against the pirates) 
and having rescued the level country from the power of 
who had overrun it, he erected it into a Roman province, b.c, 67-^. 
The mountain country was not made a province till the rcig'n of 
Vespasian. The Cilicians bore a low character among the Oreei« 
and Romans. The Carians, Cappadocians, and Cilicians, were called 
the 3 badi Ks. 

Ql^cUe Pylae or Portae, the chief pass between Cappa^ 
docia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on the road from Tyana to 
Tarsus. 

CfLfcfuM Mare, the N.E. portion of the Mediterranean, 
between Cilicia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

Cilla, a small town in the Troad, celebrated for its temple 

of Apollo surnamed Cillaeus. 

CiLNh, a powerful Etruscan family in Arretium, driven out 
of their native town in b.c. 301, but restored by the Romans* The 
Cilnii were nobles or Lucumones in their state, and some of them 
in ancient times majj have held even the kingly dignity. The namo 
has been rendered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius Maecenas. 

CiMBER, L. TillKus (not Tullius), a friend of Caesar, who 
gave him the province of Bithynia; subsequently one of Caesar’s 
murderers, b.c. 44. 

CiMBRi, a Celtic people, probably of the same race as the j 
Cymry [Celtae]. They appear to have inhabited the peninsula, j 
which was called after them Chersonbsus Cimbrica (Jutland)m In; 
conjunction with the Teuton! and Ambrones, they migrated S., with 
their wives and children, towards the close of the 2nd cent*. B.c.; 
and the whole host Is said to have contained 300,000 fightingr tneti* 
They defeated several Roman armies, and caused the greatest alarm j 
at Rome. In B.C* 113 they defeated the consul Papirius Carbo,^ near 
^^oreia, and then crossed over into Gaul, which they ravaged in all i 
directions. In 109 they defeated the consul Junius SUanus; in X07 
the consul Cassius Longinus, who fell in the battle; and in *05 they 
gained their most brilliant victory, near the Rhone, over the united 
armies of the consul Cn. Mallms and the proconsul Servilius Caeplo. 
Instead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunately for H.omei 
marched into Spain, where they remained two or three years- The 
Romans, meantime, had been making preparations to resist their 
formidable foes, and had placed their troops under the command of 
Marius. The barbarians returned to Gaul in 102. In that year the 
Teutoni were defeated and cut to pieces by Marius, near Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix) in Gaul. In b.c. 101 the Cimbri and their allies were 
finally destroyed by Marius and Catulus, in the decisive battle of the 
Cam]?! Raudii, near Verona, in the N. of Italy. 

CiiiMferfi, the name of a mythical and of a historical people. 
The mythical Cimmerii, mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the furthest 
W. on the ocean, enveloped in constant mists and darkness- 





writers sought to localise them, and accordingly placed them, either 
in Italy near the lake Avernus, or in Spain, or in the Tauric Cher- 
sonesus.—^The historical Cimmerii dwelt on the Palus Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov)t in the Tauric Chersonesus, and in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven 
from their abodes by the Scythians, they passed into Asia Minor on 
the N.E,, and penetrated W. as far as Aeolis and Ionia. They took 
Sardis B.c. 635 in the reign of Ardys, king of Lydia; but they were 
expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the grandson of Ardys. 

CiMOLXJs, an island in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades, 
between Siphnos and Melos, celebrated for its fine white earth, used 
by fullers for cleaning cloths. 

ClMON. I. Father of the celebrated Miltiades, was secretly 
murdered by order of the sons of Pisistratus,—2. Grandson of the 
■ preceding, and son of Miltiades. On the death of his father (b.c. 
[489), he was imprisoned because he was unable to pay his fine of 50 
(talents, which was eventually paid by CalHas on his marriage with 
Elpinice, Cimon*s sister. Cimon frequently commanded the Athenian 
fleet in their aggressive war against the Persians. His most brilliant 
success was in 466, when he defeated a large Persian fleet, and on 
the same day landed and routed their land forces also on the river 
Eurymedon in Pamphylia. The death of Aristides and the banish¬ 
ment of Themistocles left Cimon without a rival at Athens for some 
years. But his influence gradually declined as that of Pericles in¬ 
creased. In 461 he was ostracised through the influence of the popular 
party in Athens, who were enraged with him and with the Spartans. 
He was subsequently recalled, and through his intervention a 5 years’ 
truce was made between Athens and Sparta, 450. In 449 the war 
was renewed with Persia, Cimon received the command, and with 
200 ships sailed to Cyprus; here, while besieging Citium, illness or 
the effects of a wound carried him off,—Cimon was of a cheerful 
convivial temper; frank and affable in his manners. Having obtained 
a great fortune by his share of the Persian spoils, he displayed un¬ 
bounded liberality. His orchards and p^ardens were thrown open; his 
fellow demesmen were free daily to his table, and his public bounty 
verged on ostentation. 

C!nara, a small island in the Aegaean Sea, celebrated for its 
artichokes (xiydpa). 

CincinnAtus, L. QuintYus, a favourite hero of the old 
Roman republic, and a model of old Roman frugality and integrity. 
He lived on his farm, cultivating the land with his own hand. In 
B.c. 458 he was called from the plough to the dictatorship, in order 
to deliver the Roman consul and army from the perilous position in 
which they had been placed by the Aequians. He saved the Roman 
army, defeated the enemy, and, after holding the dictatorship only 
days, returned to his farm. In 439, at the age of 80, he was a 
second time appointed dictator to oppose the alleged machinations of 
Sp. Maelius. 

CInSAs, a Thessalian, the friend and minister of Pyrrhus, 
kii^g of Epirus, He was the most eloquent man of his day, and 
Pyrrhus prized his persuasive powers so highly, that ** the words of 
Cineas ” (he was wont to say) had won him more cities than his 



own arms.** The most famous passage in his life is his embassy to 
Rome, with proposals for peace from Pyrrhus, after the battle oi 
Heraclea (b.c. 280). Cineas spared no arts to gain favour. Tbaims 
to his wonderful memory, on the day after his arrival he was am« 
(we are told) to address all the senators and knights by name, 
senate, however, rejected his,proposals mainly through the 
eloquence of old App. Claudius Caecus. The ambassador returns 
and told the king that there was no people like that people,-—their 
city was a temple, their senate an assembly of kings. 

CiNoSiT^Rix, a Gaul, one of the first men in the city of tht 
Treviri (Treves), attached himself to the Romans, though son-in4*w 
to Indutiomarus, the head of the independent party, 

CiNNA, I. L. CoRNicLius CiNNA, the famoiis lender of the 
popular party during the absence of Sulla in the East. (b.c. 87-^*) 
In 87 Sulla allowed Cinna to be elected consul with Cn. Octavius* on 
condition of his taking an oath not to alter the constitution as then 
existing. But as soon as Sulla had left Italy, he began his endeavour 
to overpower the senate, and to recall Marius and his party. He 
was, however, defeated by his colleague Octavius in the forum* was 
obliged to fly the city, and was deposed by the senate from the con* 
sulate. But he soon returned, and with the aid of Marius took i>o»* 
session of Rome, massacred .Sulla's friends, and for three succoaslvft 
years 86, 85, 84, was elected consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to return 
from Greece; and Cinna was slain by his own troops, when he ordered 
them to cross over from Italy to Greece, where he intended to 
encounter Sulla.—2, L. Cornelius Cinna, son of No. 1, joined M. 
Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow the constitution of Sulla* 76* 
Caesar made him praetor, yet he approved of Caesar*s assassination 
—.3. Helvius Cinna, a poet of considerable renown, the friend of 
Catullus. In B.c, 44 he was tribune of the plebs, when he wai 
murdered by the mob, who mistook him for his namesake Cornellui 
Cinna. 

CiNYPS ( Wad-Khakan or Kintfa\ a small river on the N. 
coast of Africa, between the Syrtes. forming the E. boundary of 
the prooer territory of the African Tripolis. The district about it 
was called by the same name, and was famous for its fxne-^halred 
goats. The Roman poets use the adjective Cinyphius in the genetid 
sense of Libyan or African. 

Qn^ras, son of Apollo (from whom he received the gift of 
song), king of Cyprus, and priest of the Paphian Aphrodite. By hli 
own daughter Myrrha he became the father of Adonis. Hence we 
find in the poets Myrrha called dnyreia virgo and Adonis Cinyreim 
fmmis. 

CxRCft, daughter of Helios (the Sun) by Perse, and sister of 
AeStes, distinguished for her magic arts. She dwelt in the island of 
Aeaea* upon which Ulysses was cast. His companion^ whom lie 
sent to explore the land, tasted of the magic cup which Circe o 0 ar»d 
them, and were forthwith changed into swirte, with the exception 
of Eurylochus, who brought the sad news 10 Ulyssess. The latter* 
having received from Hermes the root fwaly, - which fortifled him 
against enchantment, drank the magic cup without Injury, and then 
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,<;ampeiie<5 Circe to* tmort his companions to their former shape. 

5 After this he tarrien n whole year wnh her, and she became by him 
^the mother of TcIrg<muH, \ he reputed founder of Tusculum, (See Fig. 25. )— 
See the Otfysso^ I turner. 

CiRCKii, an ancient town of Latium on the promontory 

Circeium* said by tlie Roman poets to have been the abode of Circe. 

CiacftsiuM, a city of Mesopotamia, on the li. bank of the 

lit tbu mouth of the Aburrhas. 

Cn^CiTS, in Rome the CifYus Afaximus, the great recreation 
around where the games and nices were held. It was sometimes 
5sed for military rev lews.--St e Warde Fowler, wSoctoZ !Afe in Rome, 
chap» i*» Mcrivnle, /ii«lary n/ the Homans, voh v. (See Fig. af‘».) 

Cn^TA, aft. C^>NN*rAMrf]srA, a city of the Mansylh in Numidia, 
50 Roman niilc« from the sea ; the capital of .Syphax^ and of Masinissa 
and his 8ucce!iHi*rs. Its imsition on a height, surrounded by the river 
Ainpsaf?«s, made it almost impregnable, as the Romans found in the 
Jng^rthine, and the hrenrh in the Algerine, wars. It was restored 
|>y Constantine the i#reat, in honour of whom it received its later 
name. 

Cb^SKUs, n king in Thrace, and tuihcr of 'Fheano, or, 

according to oUars, of Hecuba, who is hence called Ciss^is. 

CissiA, a very fertile district of Susiana, on the Choapses. 
Xhe inhabited «<, CIssii, were a wild free people, resembling the 
Persians In thrir iimimers, 

CfTHAKR6N, a lofty range of mountains, separating Boeotia 
from Megarii nod Attica. It was sacred to Dionysus and the Muses, 
and was celebrated for the death of PeiUheus anti Actacon. 

CMum* I* A tnvyn in (Typrim, 200 stadia front Salamis, 
near the moutli of the *i>tius; here Cimon, the celebrated Athenian, 
died, and Eeno, the founder of the Stoic school, was born.^— 2 . A town 
in Macedonia, N.W, of Heroes. 

Clus, an ancient city in Bithynia, on a bay of the Propontis 
called Cianut Slmis, was cohmised by the Milesians. It was de¬ 
stroyed Philip IH. king of Macedonia j but was rebuilt by Pnisias, 
king of Bithynlii. from whom it was called Pruiias. 

CiJtHis* I. A river of I?truria, forming 2 small lakes near 
Clusium, and flowing into the Tiber E. of Vulslnli.—a. The more 
ancient name of the Lirls. 

CxJtRUS or ClAros, a small town on the Ionian coast, near 
Colophon, wlllt m celebrated tetople and oracle of Apollo, surnamed 
Clarfus* 

CiASTiDtuM, a fortified town of the Ananes, in Gallia 
CIspadana, not far from the Po. 

CxAtroiA Quinta, a Roman matron. When a vessel con¬ 
veying the Image of Cybele to Rome had atuck fast in a shallow at 
the mouth of the liber, the soothsayers announced that only a 
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chaste womaa could move it. Claudia, who had been accused oi 
incontinency, took hold of the rope, and the vessel forthwith followed 
her, B.c. 204. 

Claudia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The patrician' 
Claudh were of Sabine origin, and came to Rome in b.c, 504, 'when 
they were received among the patricians. They were noted for their 
pride and haughtiness, their disdain for the laws, and their fiatred 
of the plebeians. They bore various surnames, which are given 
under Claudius, with the exception of those with the cogruonien 
Nero, who are better known under the latter name. The plebeian 
Claudii were divided into several families, of which the most cele* 
brated was that of Marcbllus, 

ClaudIanus, Claudius, the last of the Latin classic poets, 
flourished under Theodosius and his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
He was a native of Alexandria, and removed to Rome, where he 
enjoyed the patronage of the all-powerful Stilicho. He was a heathen, 
and wrote a large number of poems, many of which (notably the 
Rape of Proserpine) are extant, and are distinguished by purity ofj 
language and poetical genius. He died about a.d. 408.—See Olover,] 
Life and Letters in the Fourth Century^ chap. x. 

ClaudIus, patrician, i. App. Claudius Sabinus !RTi:GiL‘j 

LBNSis, a Sabine, of the town of Regillum or Regilli, who in his own] 
country bore the name of Attus Clausus, being the advocate of jjeacej 
with the Romans, when hostilities broke out between the two nations,] 
withdrew with a large train of followers to Rome, b.c. 504* Hej 
was received into the ranks of the patricians, and lands beyond the 
Anio were assigned to his followers, who were formed into a ncwj 
tribe, called the Claudian. He exhibited the characteristics which; 
marked his descendants, and showed the most bitter hatred to wards- 
the ijlebeians. He was consul 495; and his conduct towards the^ 
plebeians led to their secession to the Mons Sacer, 494.—a. App,, 
Claudius Rboill. Sab., the, decemvir, 451 and 450. In the latter 
year his character betrayed itself in the most tyrannous conduct to¬ 
wards the plebeians, till his attempt against Virginia led to the over¬ 
throw of the decemvirate. App. was impeached "by Virginius, but did 
not live to abide his trial. He either killed himself, or was put to 
death, ip prison, by order of the tribunes.— ^3. App. Claudius Cabcus 
became blind before his old age. In his censorship (312), to which 
he was elected without having been consul previously, he built the 
Appian aqueduct, and commenced the Appian road, which was con¬ 
tinued to Capua. He retained the censorship 4 years, In opposition 
to the law, which limited the length of the office to i 3 months* In i 
his old age, Appius, by his eloquent speech, induced the senate to* 
re|ect the terms of peace which Cineas had proposed on behalf of| 
Pyv&ttvLs: was the earliest Roman writer in prose and verse | 

whose name has come down to us.— ^4. App. Cl. Fulcher, brother of 1 
the celebrated tribune, whom he joined in opposing the recall of ’ 
Cicero from banishment. He preceded Cicero as proconsul in CJiltcia * 
(53), fled with Pompey from Italy, and died before the battle of T*fear- 
salia.-^5. P. Cl. Pulcher, usually called Clodius, and not Claudius, 
brother of the preceding [see, however, Prorf: E.' S. Beesly*s Ca^tiliney 
Clodiiii, and Tiberius (1878), for a new readlrig of the Clodius story]. 
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The rK)torious enemy of Cicero, and one of the most profligate 
characters of a profligate age. In 62 he profaned the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea, which were celebrated by tne Roman matrons in the 
house of Caesar; was discovered; and next year, 61, when quaestor, 
^as brought to trial, but obtained an acquittal by bribing the judges. 
He had attempted to prove an alibi; but Cicero’s evidence showed 
Clodius was with him in Rome only 3 hours before he pre- 
, thnded to have been at Interamna. .In order to revenge himself 
dpon Cicero, Clodius was adopted into a plebeian family, that he 
^ight obtain the formidable power of a tribune of the plebs. He 
fas tribune 58, and, supported by the triumvirs Caesar, Pornpey, and 
Crassus, drove Cicero into exile; but notwithstanding all his efforts, 
he was unable to prevent the recall of Cicero in the following year, 
fn, 56 Clodius was aedile, and attempted to brin^ his enemy Milo to 
trial. Each had a large gang of gladiators in his pay, and frequent 
fights took place in the streets of Rome between the two parties. In 
53^ when Clodius was a candidate for the praetorship,^ and Milo for 
the consulship, on the 20th of January, 52, on the Appian road, near 
» $ovillae, an affray ensued between their followers, in which Clodius 
murdered. The mob was infuriated at the death of their 
favourite; and such tumults followed at the burial of Clodius, that 
; Pumpey was appointed sole consul, in order to restore order to the 
j state. For the proceedings which followed, see Mi to. 

CLAUDtus I., Roman emperor a.d. 4I-S4* His full name 
was Tib. Claudius Drusus Nero Gbrmanicus. He was the younger 
Sdn of Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tiberius, and of Antoma, 
and was Wn on August ist, b.c. 10, at Lyons in Gaul. When he grew 
ap he devoted the greater part of his time to literary pursuits, but 
^5 not allowed to take any part in public affairs. He had reached 
^ age of 50, when he was suddenly raised by the soldiers* tO' the 
^perial throne after the murder of Caligula. Claudius was not 
chiel, but the weakness of his character made him the slave of his 
wives and freedmen, and thus led him to consent to acts of tyranny 
yjrhich he would never have committed of his own accord. He was 
taarried 4 times. At the time of his accession he was married to his 

t ’wife, the notorious Valeria Messalina, who governed him for 
e years, together with the freedmen Narcissus, rallas, and others, 
Mter the execution of Messalina, a.d. 48, a fate which she richly 
l^^ited, Claudius was still more unfortunate in choosing for hjs 
;#!fe his niece Agrippina. She prevailed upon him to set aside^ his 
Own son, Britannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, that she might 
secure the succession for the latter.^ Claudius soon after regretted 
"this step, and was in consequence poisoned by Agrippina, 45* In his 
the southern part of Britain was made a Roman province., and 
himself went to Britain*in 43, where he remained, however, 
‘pgnly a short time, leaving the conduct of the war to his generals. 

' ClaudTus II. (M. Aurelius Claudius), Roman emperor 

A.D. 268-270, was descended from an obscure family, and succeeded 
to' the empire on the death of GalUenus (268). He defeated the 
Afem'anni and Goths, and received in consequence the surname 
06 thvcus. He died in 270, and waS succeeded by Auirelian. 

' CLAzftMj&NAE, an important city of Asia Minor, and one of 
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the 12 Ionian cities* lay on the N. coast of the Ionian peninsula, 
upon the Gulf of Smyrna- It was the birthplace of Anaxagoras, the 
philosopher. 

Cleanthes, a Stoic philosopher, born at Assos in Troas 
about B.c. 300. He first placed himself under Crates, and then under 
Zeno, whose disciple he continued for 19 years. In order to support 
himself, he worked all night at drawing water from gardens; but as 
he spent the whole day in philosophical pursuits, and had no visible 
means of support, he was summoned before the^ Areopagus to account 
for his way of living. The judges were so ddighted by the evidence 
of industry which he produced, that they voted him 10 minae, though 
Zeno would not permit him to accept them. He succeeded Zeno in 
his school B.c. 263. He died about 1220, at the age of 80, of voluntary 
starvation. His beautiful Hymn to Zens, alone of all his writing's, 
survives. 

CLfeARCHUS, a Spartan, distinguished himself in several 
important commands during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans to send him as a 
general to Thrace, to protect the Greeks in that quarter against the 
Thracians. But having been recalled by the Ephors, and refusing* to, 
obey their orders, he was condemned to death. Me thereupon crossed 
over to Cyrus, collected for him a large force of Greek mercenaries, 
and marched with him into Upper Asia, 401, in order to dethrone his 
brother Artaxerxes, being the only Greek who was aware of the 
prince’s real object. After the battle of Cunaxa and the death of 
Cyrus, Clearchus and the other Greek generals were made prisoners 
by the treachery of Tissaphernes, and were put to death. 

Clement of Alexandria (born circ. a.d. 150); one of the 
most important of the Greek ** Fathers of the Church.” For an 
account of his philosophical and religious writings see Bigg, Christian 
PlatonisU of Alexandria (1886). 

CLfedBis.,, [Biton.] 

CLfebBtTLXTS, one of the Seven Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, 
soh of Evagoras, lived about B.c. 580. He, as well as his daughter, 
Cleobuline or Cleobule, were celebrated for their skill in riddles. To 
the latter is ascribed a well-known one on the subject of the year : — 
** A father has 12 children, and each of these 30 daughters, on one 
side white, and on the other side black, and though immortal they 
all die.” 

Cl£ombr6tus. I. Son of Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, 
became regent after the battle of Thermopylae, b.c. 480, for Plistar- 
chus, infant son of Leonidas, but died in the same year, and was 
succeeded in the regency by his son Pausanias.—2. King of Sparta, 
son of. Pausanias, succeeded his brother Agesipolis I., and reigned 
B.c, 380-371. He commanded the Spartan troops several times 
against the Thebans, and fell at.th^ battle of Leuctra (371), after 
fighting most bravely.—3. King of Sparta^ son-in-Jaw of Leonidas 
II., in whose place he was made king by the party of Agis IV., 
about 243. On the return of Leonidas, Cleombrotus was deposed 
and banished to Tegea, about 24a.—44.. An academic philosopher of 
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Anibracia, said to have killed himself, after reading the Phaedo of 
Plato; not that he had any sufferings to escape from, but that he 
might exchange this life for a better. See the famous reference in 
Milton, Paradise Lost, iii., 473. 

CleSm^nes. I. King of Sparta, son of Anaxandrides, reigned 
B.c. 520-491. He was a man of an enterprising but wild character. 
In^ 510 he commanded the forces by whose assistance Hippias was 
driven from Athens, and not long after he assisted Isagoras and the 
aristocratical party, against Clisthenes. By bribing the priestess at 
Delphi, he effected the deposition of his colleague Demaratus, 491. 
Soon^ afterwards he was seized with madness and killed himself.— 
2. King of Sparta, son of Cleombrotus I., reigned 370-309.—^3, King 
of Sparta, son of Leonidas II., reigned 236-222. While still young 
he married Aglatis, the widow of Agis IV.; and following the 
example of the latter, he endeavoured to restore the ancient Spartan 
constitution. He succeeded in his object, and put the Ephors to 
death. He was engaged in a long contest with the Achaean League 
and Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, but was at length defeated 
at the battle of Sellasia (222), and fled to Egypt, where he put an 
end to his own life, 220.—^4. An Athenian sculptor, author of the 
Venus di Medici (now at Florence). 

ClI^On, was originally a tanner, and first came forward in 
public as an opponent to Pericles. On the death of this great man, 
B.c. 429, Cleon became the favourite of the people, and for about 
6 years of the Peloponnesian war (428-422) was the head of the 
party opposed to peace. In 427 he strongly advocated in the assembly 
that the Mytilenaeans should be put to death. In 424 he obtained 
his greatest glory by taking prisoners the Spartans in the island of 
Sphacteria, and bringing them in safety to Athens. Puffed up by 
this success, he obtained the command of an Athenian army, to 
oppose Brasidas in Thrace; but he was defeated by Brasidas, under 
the walls of Amphipolis, and fell in the battle, 422. Aristophanes 
and Thucydides both speak of him as a vile, unprincipled demagogue. 
In this they were probably too severe. The chief attack of Aristo¬ 
phanes upon Cleon was in the Knights (424), in which Cleon figures 
as an actual dramatis persona; and, in default of an artificer bold 
enough to make the mask, was represented by the poet himself with 
his face smeared with wine lees. 

ChfebNAE. I. An ancient town in Argolis, on the road from 
Corinth to Argos, on a river of the name flowing into the Corinthian 
Gulf. In it's neighbourhood was Nemea, where Hercules killed the 
Uon, which is accordingly called Cleonaeus Leo by the poets.—*a. A 
town in the peninsula Athos in Chalcidice. 

CLfeSPATRA. I. Niece of Attains, married Philip b.c. 337, 
on whose murder she was put to death by Olympias.—2, Daughter 
of Philip and Olympias, and sister of Alexander the Great, married 
Alexander, king of Epirus, 336, It was at the celebration of her 
nuptials that Philip was murdered by Pausanias.—^3. Eldest daughter 
of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated for her beauty ana fascination, was 
17 at the death of her father (51), who appointed her heir of his king¬ 
dom in conjunction with her younger brother, Ptolemy, whom she 
was to marry. She was expelled from the throne by Pothinus and 
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Achillas, his guardians; but having won by her charms the support 
of Caesar, he replaced her on the throne in conjunction with her 
brother. She had a son by Caesar, called Caesarxon, and she after^ 
wards followed him to Rome, where she appears to have been at the 
time of his death, 44, She then returned to Egypt, and in 41 
met Antony in Cilicia. She was now in her aSth year, and in the 
perfection of matured beauty, which, in conjunction with her talenti 
and eloquence, completely won the heart of Antony, who henceforth 
was her devoted lover and slave. In the war between Octavian and 
Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her lover, and was present at tbs 
battle of Actium (31), in the midst of which she retreated with her 
fleet, and thus hastened the loss of the day. She fled to Alexandria, 
where she was joined by Antony. Seeing Antony’s fortunes desperate, 
she entered into negotiations with Augustus, and promised to make 
away with Antony. She fled to a mausoleum she had built, and then 
caused a report of her death to be spread. Antony, resolving not to 
survive her, stabbed himself, and was drawn up into the mausoleum, 
where he died in her arms. She then tried to gain the love of 
Augustus, but her charms failed in softening his colder heart. See¬ 
ing that he had determined to carry her captive to Rome, she put 
an end to her own life by the poison of an asp. She died in the 39 ^ 1 * 
year of her age (b.c. 30), and with her ended the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, which was now made a Roman province.-—See 
Shakespeare's Antcny and Cleopatra, 

ClepsI^dra, a water-clock; used in the Athenian law-courts. 
ChERCrcHiA, a Greek colony. 

Climax, the name applied to the W. termination of the 
Taurus range, which extends along the W. coast of the Pamphyli*® 
Gulf, N, of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexander made a road between 4 t 
and the sea. 

Clio. [Musae.] 

ClIsth£n£:s, to, Athenian, son of Megacles and Agaiista, 
who was the daughter of Qlsthenes, the tyrant of Sicycn- He 
appears as the head of the Alcmaeonid clan on the banishment of the 
Pisistratidae. Finding, however, that he could not cope with hh 
political rival Isagoras except through the aid of the common«» he 
set himself to increase the power of the latter. The principal change 
which he introduced was the abolition of the 4 ancient tribes and 
the eBtablishmenl of 10 new ones in their stead, b.c. 510. He is also 
said to have instituted ostracism. Isagoras and his party called In 
the aid of the Spartans, but Clisthenes and his friends eventually 
triumphed.—See Grote, History of Greece, 

ClItor or CLlxfiRltJM, a town in the N. of Arcadia ora a 
river of the same name, a tributary of the Aroanlus;, there was m 
fountain In the neighbourhood, the watets of which 'are said to have 
given to persons who drank of them a dislike for Wine. 

ClIxumnus, a small river m Umbria, springing from n 
beautiful rock in a grove of cypress trees, where was a sanctuary of 
the god Clitumnus, and falling into the Tinia, a tributary of the 
Tiber. . 
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ClItus, a HVLiiC^donian, one of Alexander’s generals and 

friends, who saLv^idli **latter at the battle of Granicus, 
3.C. 334. In 3S2B Alexander at a banquet, when 

ijoth parties jicated with wine, and Clitus had provoked the 

icing*’s resentmexit t>y insolent language. Alexander was inconsolable 
at his friend’s 

Clodius, anotl^^^' Claudius. [Claudius.] 

Cloelia, a. K-Oman viigin, one of the hostages given to 
Porsena, who from the Iitruscan camp, and swam across the 

Tiber to Rome- <^liLe was sent back by the Romans to Porsena, who 
was so struck 'witiJi gallant deed, that he not only set her at 
liberty, but allowe<i with her a part of the hostages, 

porsena also with a horse adorned with splendid trap¬ 
pings, and the with a statue of a female on horseback. 

Clota {Frith of Clyde\ on the W. coast of 

Scotland, 

Clotho, orid of 1 -^® Fates. [Moirae.] 

Cl^entius lrlAi’'iTU.s, A., of Larinum, accused in b.c. 74 
his own stepfatbi^r, Statius Albius Oppianicus, of having attempted 
to procure his cl4E^2aCih by poison. ^ Oppianicus was condemned, and it 
was generally tDelicsfVad that the judges had been bribed by Cluentius. 
In 66 Cluentius himself accused by young Oppianicus, son of 

Statius Albius, wUO bad died in the interval, of 3 distinct acts of 
poisoning. He wias defended by Cicero in the oration still extant. 

CttrsiuM (one of the most powerful of the 12 
Etruscan cities, oirig^^lly called Camers or Camars, situated on an 
eminence above 'time river Clanis, and S.W. of the Lacus Clusinus 
(L. di Chiusi)^ It: was the royal residence of Porsena, and in its 
neighbourhood the celebrated sepulchre of this king in the form 

of a labyrintii- ^subsequently Clusium was in alliance with the 
Romans, by wHoui it was regarded as a bulwark against the Gauls. 
Its siege by the Osituls, b.c. 391, led, as is well known, to the capture 
of Rome itself "hy the Gauls. In its neighbourhood were warm baths. 

CLts^us, a sxirname of Janus, whose temple was closed in 

peace, 

ClI^'mene. 3c • Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and wife 
of lapetus, to wHom she bore Atlas, Prometheus, and others.—2. 
Mother of Phaietoo by Ifelios (the Sun).—3. A relative of Menelaus 
and a companion^ of Helena, with whom she was carried off by 
Paris, 

CLifTAEMN-^csTTKA, daughter of Tyndareus and Leda, sister 
of Castor, Polluiac^ and Helena; wife of Agamemnon; and mother 
of Orestes, Iplrxigfesnla, and Electra. See the celebrated play of 
Aeschylus, the A.^itzfn 6 mnon. During her husband’s absence at Troy 
she lived in aciul fe«»ry with Aegisthus, and on his return to Mycenae 
she murdered Hxitxil with the help of Aegisthus. [Agamemnon.] She 
was subsequently put to death oy her son Orestes, to revenge the 
murder of hi$ fextlner* 
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CLlfiifi, a sea-nymph, daughter of Oceanus, changed intoj 
tht plant heliotropium. j 

Cnidus or Gnidus, a celebrated city of Asia Minor, on tlie 
promontory of Triopium on the coast of Caria, was a Lacedaemofilaa 
colony, It was built partly on the mainland and partly on an 
joined to the coast by a causeway, and had two harbours. It 
a considerable commerce; and it was resorted to by travellers froia 
all parts of the civilised world, that they might see the statna # 
Aphrodite by Pra^titeles, which stood in her temple here. 

CnOsus or GnCsus, subsequently Cnossus or G nos sirs, m 
ancient town of Crete, and the capital of king Minos. It is froqu^nidy 
mentioned by the poets in consequence of its connection with^ Minos, 
Ariadne, the Minotaur, and the Labyrinth; and the adjective Cnowi^ 
is used as equivalent to Cretan. For the recent discoveries in 
(by Dr. Evans and others) see Scripta Minoa^ published in ^ 

the Oxford Press. 

COcALUS, a mythical king of Sicily, who kindly received 
Daedalus on his flight from Crete, and with the assistance of hi»l 
daughters put Minos to death, when the latter came in pursuit ofj 
Daedalus. 1 

CCch£, a city on the Tigris* near Ctesiphon, 

CoclEs HSratius, that is, Horatius the ** one-eyed,^ e 
hero of the old Roman lays, is said to have defended the Sublicise 
bridge along with Sp. Lartius and T* Herminius against the wli^j 
Etruscan army under Porsena, while the Romans broke down 
bridge behind them. When the work was nearly finished, Uoratiui 
sent back his 2 companions. As soon as the bridge was quite eft- 
stroyed, he plunged into the stream and swam across to the city l«^ 
safety amid the arrows of the enemy. The state raised a statu# to* 
his honour, whfch was placed In the comitlum, and allowed him at 3 
much land as he could plough round in one day.—^I'he story h«« 
been told in lively verse by Macaulay In his well-known iLay# 
Ancient Rome* 

CocossATBS, a people in Aquitania in Gaul, mentioned alon® 

with the TarbeUi. 

eSc^LfuM, an Aeolian city in Mysia, whose inhabitants mm 

mentioned^ by 'Kenophon. 

COeVTUS (or “river of wailing’*), a pver in Epirus, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Acheron. Like the Acheron, the Cocytus was suppCMWwl 
to be connected with the lower world, and hence came to be descrlhft 4 
as a river in the lower world. 

CODOMANNUS. [Daxius.] 

C6DRUS, son of Melanthus, and last king of Athens. WhMi 
tih Dorians invaded Attica from Peloponnesus, an oracle declared, 
that they should be victorious if the. life of the Attic king was apmr»d, 
Codrus thereupon resolved to sacrifice hims 4 f for Ms country. Mm 
entered the camp of the enemy in* diSguiae, commenced quarrelling 
with the soldiers, and was slam in the dispute. Wh^ the Dorians 
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discovered the death of the Attic king, they returned home. Tradi¬ 
tion adds, that as no one was thought worthy to succeed such a 
patriotic king, the kingly dignity was abolished, and Medon, son of 
Codrus, was appointed archon for life instead. 

CoELA, “the Hollows of Euboea,” the W. coast of Euboea, 
between the promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus, very danger¬ 
ous to ships : here a part of the Persian fleet was wrecked, b.c. 480. 

CoELfiS' 5 'RjfA (i. e. Hollow Syrid)^ the name given to the 
great valley between the two ranges of M. Lebanon (Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus), in the S. of Syria, bordering upon Phoenicia on the 
W. and Palestine on the S. In the wars between the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucidae, the name was applied to the whole of the S. portion 
of Syria, which became subject for some time to the kings of Egypt. 

Colchis, a country of Asia, bounded on the W. by the 
Euxine, on the N. by the Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia. The land 
of Colchis (or Aea), and its river Phasis, are famous in the Greek 
mythology. [Argonautae : see Kingsley, T^e Heroes.} It was a 
very fertile country; but it was most famous for its manufactures of 
linen, on account of which, and of certain physical resemblances, 
Herodotus supposed the Colchians to have been a colony from Egypt. 
The land was governed by ^ its native princes, until Mithridates 
Eupator made it subject to* the kingdom of Pontus. After the 
Mithridatic war, it was overrun by the Romans, but they did not 
subdue it till the time of Trajan. 

COLfAS, a promontory on the W. coast of Attica, 20 stadia 
S, of Phalerum, with a temple of Aphrodite, where some of the 
Persian ships were cast after the battle of Salamis. 

CollatKa, a Sabine town in Latium, near the right bank of 
the Anio, taken by Tarquinius Priscus. 

CoLLATiNUS, L. Tarquinius, son of Egerius, and nephew 
of Tarquinius Priscus, derived the surname Collatinus from the town 
Collatia, of which his father had been appointed governor. The 
violence offered by Sex. Tarquinius to his wife Lucretia led to the 
dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus. Collatinus and L. Junius 
Brutus were the first consuls; but as the people could not endure 
the rule of any of the hated race of the Tarquins, Collatinus re¬ 
signed his office, and retired from Rome to Lavinium. 

CoLLi^TUS, a demus in Attica, included within the walls of 
Athens. It was the demus of Plato and the residence of Timon the 
misanthrope. 

CbLONTAE, a small town in the Troad. 

C5L0NlfA AghxppIna, or AgrippInensis {Cologne on the 
Rhine), originally the chief town of the Ubii, and called Oppidum, 
or Cmtas Uhiorum, was a place of small importance till a.d. 5J, 
when a Roman colony was planted in the town by the emperor 
Claudius, at the instigation of his wife Agrippina, who was born- 
here, and from whom it derived its new name. It soon became a 
large and flourishing city, and was the capital of Lower Germany. 

O 
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C6l0nus, a demus of Attica, lo stadia, or a little more tlia-n 
a mile, N.W. of Athens, near the Academy; celebrated for a temple 
of Poseidon, a grove of the Eumenides, the tomb of Oedipus, and 
as the birthplace of Sophocles, who describes it in his play 
Oedipus Coloneus, 

C 5 l 6 ?hon, one of the 12 Ionian cities of Asia Minor, stood 
about 2 miles from the coast, between Lebedus and Ephesus, ot% the ^ 
river Halesus, which was famous for the coldness of its water- 
harbour was called Notium. Besides claiming to be the birth 
Of Homer, Colophon was the native city of Mimnermus, Herme- 
sianax, and Nicander. It was also celebrated for the oracle of 
Apollo Clarius in its neighbourhood. [Clarus.] 

C6lossae, once an important city of Great Phrygia, on the 

river Lycus, but so reduced subsequently that it might have "been 
forgotten but for the epistle written to its inhabitants by the apostle 
Paul. 

Colosseum, at Rome (the A^n^httheatrmn Flamanum)^ begun 
by Vespasian, finished by Titus, a.d. So. It held 87,000 spectators,-— 
See Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome, yol. ii., and Mertv^Oi , 
History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vii., pp. 284 sqq* (See 
Fig. 27, from an old engraving of the early 19th century.) 

CSl&mella, L. JCn!us MSd^ratus, a native of Gades, in 

Spain, and a contemporary of Seneca. We have no particulars of 
his life, but Rome appears to have been his ordinary residence. He 
wrote a work upon agriculture ,(Oe Re Rustica) in 12 books, which 
Is ,istill extant. His style is easy and ornate. 

C6mAna. I. A city of Pontus, upon the river Iris, cele¬ 
brated for its tem.ple of Artemis Taurica, the foundation of which 
tradition ascribed to Orestes. The high priests of this temple took: 
rank next after the king, and their domain was increased by Poixipey 
after bbl* Mithridatac war.-i-a^ A city of Cappadocia, also celebrated 
for a temple pf Artemis ,Taurica, thp, foundation of which was like¬ 
wise aspribed by tradition to Orestes. 

CoM.i'i’iirM, a space in Rome originally used for meetings of 
the Alssenibiy, and for Courts of Law. Later on it was incorporated 
in the'Forum. 

CoMMAGENE, the N.E.-most district of Syria, lying between 
the Taurus and the Euphrates. It formed a part of the kingdom of 
Syria, after the fall of which it maintained its independence under a 
race of kings, the family of the Seleucidae, and was not united tc 
the Roman empire till the reign of Vespasian. 

Comm!us, king of the Atrebateg, was advanced to that dignity 
by Caesar. He was sent by Caesar to Britain, but he was cast into 
chains by the Britons, and was not released till the )Britons had been 
defeated by Caesar. In b.c. 52 he joined the othet Gauls in thek 
great revolt against the Romans, and continued m arms, even af t<^ 
the capture of Alesia, 

. CoT^jMSbus, L. AuRtXfOs, a Roman emperor,' a.d. 180—19®* 

son of Aurelius and .the younger, Faqs^na, was bom at LazmviiUm^ 
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161, and was thus scarcely 20 when he succeeded to the empire. He 
^as an unworthy son of a noble father. Notwithstanding the great 
care which his father had bestowed upon his education, he turned 
out one of the most sanguinary and licentious tyrants that ever dis¬ 
graced a throne. He sought to gain popular applause by fighting 
with the wild beasts in the amphitheatre; and having slain immense 
numbers of them, demanded worship for himself, as being the god 
Hercules. One of his concubines, whom he had determined to put 
to death, administered poison to him; but as the poison worked 
slowly I Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, was ordered to strangle 
him, Dec. 31, 192.—See Gibbon’s Decline and FalU 
COMUM (Como)i a town in Gallia Cisalpina, at the S. extremity 
of the W. branch of the Lacus Laurius (L. di Como), It was originally 
a town of the Insubrian Gauls, and subsequently a Roman colony. 

It was the birthplace of the younger Pliny. 

COMtis, the god of festive mirth and joy, represented as a 

winged youth, occurs only in the later times of antiquity. 

ConcordIa, a Roman goddess, the personification of concord, 
had several temples at Rome- The earliest was built by Camillas, 
in commemoration of the reconciliation between the patricians and 
the plebeians, after the enactment of the Licinian rogations, b.c. 367. 
In this temple the senate frequently met. Concordia is represented 
oil coins as a matron, holding in her left hand a cornucopia, and in 
her right either an olive branch or a patera. 

CondrCsi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, the dependents 

6f the Trevlri, dwelt between the Eburones and the Treviri. 

ConflCentes {Cobkntz\ a town in Germany, at the con¬ 

fluence of the Moselle and the Rhine. 

CdNON, I. A distinguished Athenian general, held several 
important commands in the Peloponnesian war. After the defeat of 
the Athenians by Lysander at Aegos Potami (b.c. 405), Conon, who 
was one of the generals, escaped with 8 ships, and took refuge with 
Evagoras in Cyprus, where he remained for some years. In 394 he 
gained a decisive victory over Pisander, the Spartan general, off 
Cnidus,—2. Of Samos, a distinguished mathematician and astronomer, 
lived in the time of the Ptolemies Fhiladelphus and Euergetes (b.c. 
283-222). 

CoKSENTES Dn, the iz Etruscan gods who formed the 
eouiicil of Jupiter, consisting of six male and six female divinities. 
We do not know the names of all of them, biit it is certain that 
Juno, Minerva, Summanus, Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars were among 
them. 

COHSTANS, youngest of the 3 sons of Constantine the Great, 
received after his father’s death (a.d. 337) Illyricum, Italy, and Africa, 
aS his share of the empire. After successfully resisting his brother 
Cbjlstantine, who was slain in invading his territory (310), Constans 
be6ame master of the whole West. His weak and profligate character 
rendered him an object of contempt, and he was slain in 350 by the 
soldiers of the usurper MAGNENtius.—See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 

CoNSTANTlNA, the city. [Cirta,} 
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ConstantIn6p5us (Constantinople), built on the site of 
ancient Byzantium by Constantine the Great, who called it after 
own name and made it the capital of the Roman empire. It 
solemnly consecrated a.d. 330, It continued the capital of the 
empire in the East till its capture by the Turks in 1453, 

CoNSTANTtNUS, 1, L, sumamed *Hhe Great,” Romaii 
peror a.d, 306-337, eldest son of the emperor Constantins 
Helena, was born a.d. 272, at Naissus, a town in Upper Moeslat* 
He was early trained to arms, and during a large portion 
his reign he was engaged in wars. On the death of his father 
at York (306), Constantine laid claim to a share of the emp**J®* 
and was acknowledged as master of the countries beyond the 
Alps. In 308 he received the title Augustus. He was engag’cd ^ 
a contest with Maxentius, who had possession of Italy, and 
him at the village of Saxa Rubra near Rome, Oct. 27, 312. 
tius tried to escape over the Milvian bridge into Rome, but 
in the river. It was in this campaign that Constantine is ^ 

have been converted to Christianity. On his march to Rome, either 
at Autun in Gaul, or near Andernach on the Rhine, or at Veron^a^ he 
Is said to have seen in the sky a luminous cross with the inscriptio^, 
By this Conquer; and on the night before the last and decisive battle 
with Maxentius, a vision is said to have appeared to Constant! in 
his sleep, bidding him inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the 
sacred monogram of the name of Christ. The tale of the cross secsrrw 
to have grown out of that of the vision, and even the latter is aot 
entitled to credit. It was Constantine’s interest to gain the affections 
of his numerous Christian subjects in his struggle with his rivals; 
and It was probably only self-interest which led him at first to adOf)t 
Christianity. After the death of Maxentius Constantine was 
in a contest with Licinius, who had obtained possession of the whole 
of the East; the struggle ended in the defeat and death of Licinios* 
so that Constantine was now sole master of the empire. He removed 
the seat of empire to Byzantium, which he called after himself Con¬ 
stantinople, and solemnly dedicated it, 330. Constantine reigned 
peace the rest of his life. He died in May, 337, and was baptixed 
shortly before his death by Eusebius. His three sons Constant I o«» 
Constantius, and Constans succeeded him in the empire.—^3. 

Roman emperor, 337-340, eldest of the three sons of Constantine 
the Great, by Fausta, received Gaul, Britain, Spain, and part m 
Africa at his father’s death. Dissatisfied with his share of the emplr«» 
he made war upon his younger brother Constans, who governed Itsalyi 
but was defeated and slain near Aquileia.—Consult Gibbon, 
dnd Fall. 

ConstantIus I., surnamed Chi^orus, “the pale,” Romaia 
emperor a.d. 305-306. He was one of the two Caesars appointed hf 
Maximian and Diocletian in 29a, and received the government cm 
B ritain, Gaul, and Spaun, with Treviri (Treves) as his residence. Upon 
the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 305, Constantly 
and Galerius became the Augustl. Constantius died 15 months 
wards (July, 306) at Eboracum (York) in Britain, on an expeditiOMl 
agiinst the Piets; his son Constantine, afterwards the 
succeeded him in his share of the government. 
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CoNSUS, an ancient Roman divinity, who was identi6ed in 
later times with Neptune. Hence Livy calls him Neptunus Equestris. 

He was regarded by some as the god of secret deliberations, but he 
^as most probably a god of the lower world. 

CoNTREBiA, one of the chief towns of the Celtiberi, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, S.E, of Saragossa. 

ConvSnae, a people in Aquitania, near the Pyrenees, and 
on both sides of the Garumna; a mixed race, which had served under 
Scrtorius, and were settled in Aquitania by Pompey. 

COpae, an ancient town in Boeotia, on the N. side of the 
lake Copais, which derived its name from this place. 

COpais, a large lake in Boeotia, formed chiefly by the river 
Cephisus, the waters of which are emptied into the Euboean sea by 
several subterraneous canals. It was originally called Cephisis, 
under which name it occurs in Homer. Its eels were much prized in 
antiquity, and they retain their celebrity in modern times. 

CoPHfiN or CoPHES iCahut)^ the only grand tributary river 
which flows into the Indus from the W. It was the boundary 
between India and Ariana. 

CoPTOS, a city of the Thebais or Upper Egypt, lay a little to 
the E. of the Nile, some distance below Thebes. Under the Ptolemies 
it occupied an important commercial position. 

CdRACfisfxjM, a very strong city of Cilicia Aspera, on the 
bprders of Pamphylia, standing upon a steep rock, and possessing a 
good harbour. 

CoRASsfAE, a group of small islands in the Icarian sea, S.W. 
of Icaria. They must not be confounded, as they often are, with t^ 
islands CorsSae or CorsIae, off the Ionian coast, and opposite me 
promontory Ampelos, in Samos. 

C6 rax, a Sicilian rhetorician, flourished about B.C. 467, and 
wrote the earliest work on the art of rhetoric* 

CORB^LO, Cn. DSmItixjs, a general who 
self by his campaigns against the Parthians, in 
and Nero. To avoid death, by the orders of 


distinguished him- 
the reigns of Claudius 
Nero, he committed 


suicide. 

CORCITRA {CofM, an island in the Ionian sea, off the 
of Epirus^ about 38 miles in length, but of very unequal 
About B.c! 700 it was colonised by the Corinthians, and ^ 
ridh and powerful by its extensive commerce. The 

Cordoba > one of llie largest eitws m 

birthplace of the two Senecas and of Lucani' 
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C6 r®, the Maid^, a name by which Persephone is often 

called. [Persephone.] 

C6ressxjs, a lofty mountain in Ionia, 40 stadia from Epbiesus, 

with a place of the same name at its foot. 

CorfInIum, chief town of the Peligni in Satnnium, stron^y 
fortified, and memorable as the place which the Italians in the »ociaI 
war destined to be the new capital of Italy in place of Rome, on 
which account it was called Italica, 

CSrinna, a Greek lyric poetess, of Tanagra, in Boeotia, 
flourished about b.c. 500, and was a contemporary of Pindar, whom 
she is said to have instructed, and over whom she gained a victory 
at the public games at Thebes. 

CSrinthUcus Isthmus, often called simply the Isthmus, 

lay between the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, and connectedl the 
Peloponnesus with the mainland or Hellas proper. In its narrows! 
part it was 40 stadia, or 5 Roman miles across; here was the 
^mple of Poseidon, and the Isthmian games were celebrated. 
Four unsuccessful attempts were made to dig a canal across the 
Isthmus, namely, by Demetrius Poliorcfites, Julius Caesar, Cali^gula, 
and Nero. 

CSrinthUcus Sinus (G. of Lepanto), the gulf between the 
N. of Greece and Peloponnesus. In early times it was callca the 
Orissaean Gulf, and its eastern part the Alcyonian Sea. 

CQrinthus, a city on the Isthmus of Corinth. Its territory, 

c^led CORINTHIA, embraced the greater part of the Isthmus with 
the adjacent part of the Peloponnesus. In the N. and S. the 
country is mountainous; but in the centre it is a plain, with a 
fohta^ and steep mountain rising from it, the Acrocorinthus, 
1900 feet in hmght, which served as the citadel of Corinth. The 
city itself was built on the N. side of this mountain. Its favour¬ 
able position between two seas raised Corinth in very early times 
to gre^ commercial prosperity, * and made it the emporium of 
the trade between Europe and Asia. At Corinth the first trir-emes 
wei^e: built; and the first sea-fight on record was between the Cor^inth- 
lans and their colonists, the Corcyraeans. Its greatness at an early 
attested by numerous colonies. Its commerce brought ^reat 
wealth lo its ^ inhabitants; but with their wealth they became 
luxurious and licentious. Thus the worship of Aphrodite prevailed In 
this city. It was taken and destroyed in b.c. 146 by L. Mummius, 
the Roman consul, who treated it in the most barbarous manner 
For a century It lay , in. ruins ; but in 46 it was rebuilt by Caesar, 
who, peopled it with a colony of veterans and descendants of freed 
paen. ^ 

Cor^iSlANus, the hero of one of the most beautiful of the 
e^rly Roman legends. His original name was C. Dr Cn. Ma^rcius, 
and he received the surname Coriolanus from the heroism he dis¬ 
play^ at the capture of the Volscian town of Cbrioli. His ha\a*rhty 
bearing towards the commons excited their fear and dislike: and he 
was impeached and condemned to exile. B.e. Me took refuge 
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ftinon^ the Volscians, and promised to assist them in war against 
the Romans. Attius Tullius, the king of the Volscians, appointed 
Coriolanus general of the Volscian army. Coriolanus took many 
towns, and advanced unresisted till he came to the Cluilian dyke close 
to Rome, 489. Here he encamped, and the Romans in alarm sent to 
him embassy after embassy, consisting of the most distinguished 
nien of the state. But he would listen to none of them. At length 
^he noblest matrons of Rome, headed by Veturia, the mother of 
Coriolanus, and Volumnia his wife, with his 2 little children came to 
tiis tent. His mother’s reproaches, and the tears of his wife and the 
other matrons, bent his purpose. He led back his army, and lived 
In exile among the Volscians till his death; though other traditions 
relate that he was killed by the Volscians on his return to their 


country. 

CorWli, a town in Latiurn, capital of the Volsci, from the 
capture of which, in b.c. 493, C. Marcius obtained the surname of 
Coriolanus.^—See Shakespeare’s play Coriolanus, 

CoRWfiLiA. I. Daughter of P. Scipio Africanus the elder, 
wife of Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, and mother of the two tribunes 
Tiberius and Caius, She was virtuous and accomplished, and super¬ 
intended with the greatest care the education of her sons, whom she 
survived. She was almost idolised by the people, who erected a 
statue to her, with the inscription, Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi.^ —a. Daughter of Metellus Scipio, married first to P. Cras- 
sust son of the triumvir, afterwards to Pompey the Great, by whom 
she was tenderly loved. She accompanied him to Egypt after the 
battle of Pharsalia, and saw him murdered She afterwards re¬ 
turned to Rome, and received from Caesar the ashes of her husband, 
which she preserved on his Alban estate, 

CoRKfiLfA Gens, the most distinguished of all the Romaxi 
gentest All its great families belonged to the patrician oHer. The 
names of the most distinguished patrician families areC ethe^, 
CjNNA, Cossus, Dolabella, Lentulus, Scipio, and Sulla, iho 
names of the plebeian families ate Balbus and Gallus. 

CoRNfix.fus Nepos. [Nepos.] 

CoRNtJTUS, a Stoic philosopher middle of ist cent, a.p.), 
C^ROnis, mother, by Apollo, of Aesculapius. [Aesculapius.] 


CoRstcA, called Cyrnus by the Greeks, a mountainous 
island in the Mediterranean, K. of Sardinia. Honey and wax were 
the principal productions of the island; but the Iwney had 
taste*^ from the yew-trees with which the island abounded. The inr 
habitants were addicted to robbery, and paid little attention 
agriculture. The most ancient inhabitants appear to have been 
Kns; but in early times Ligurians, Tyrrhenians Carthaginians 
and even Greeks [AlbriaI, settled in the island. It was 
the Carthaginians at the commencement of the first Puhic 

afterwards passed into the hands of the Romans, md subse-. 
quently formed a part of the Roman province of Sardinia. 

^ CoRTdNA, me of the 12 cities of Etruria, lay N.W. of 
Trasihiene lake, and was one of the most ancieni cities m Italy^ 
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It was an important place when possessed by Etruscans, and 
previously when possessed by the Pelasglans, as is attested by 
remains of the Pelasgic walls, which are some of the most remar Ik 
In all Italy. 

CoKTJNcANlfus, Ti*, consul B.a 280, with P. Valeria* 
Laevinus, was the first plebeian who was created Pontifex Maxlrnuf# 
and the first person at Rome who gave regular instruction in 

CORVUS, M. V^LfeRtus, one of the most illustrious men 
the early history of Rome, He obtained the surname of Cor«^<^f * 
Raven,” because, when serving as military tribune under 
B,c* 349, he accepted the challenge of a gigantic Gaul to single com* 
bat, and was assisted in the conflict by a raven which settled wpon 
his helmet, and flew in the face of the barbarian. He was 6 tin set 
consul, and twice dictator, and by his military abilities render<*t 3 
most memorable services to his country. He reached the age nf 
years, and is frequently referred to by the later Roman writerfs * 
memorable example of the favours of fortune* 

CfiRi^BANTES, priests of Cybele or Rhea in Phrygia, who 
celebrated her worship with enthusiastic dances, to the sound of tht 
drum and cymbal. 

COrycYa, a nymph, who became by Apollo the mother of 
Lycorus or Lycoreus, and from whom the Corycian cave on Motint 
Parnassus was believed to have derived its name. The Muses 
sometimes called by the poets Cdr^cldes Nymphat, 

CbRl^cus. I. A high rocky hill on the coast of 
forming the S.W. promontory of the Erythraean peninsula.-—*». A 
city of Pamphylia, near Phasclis and Mt. Olympus.—^3. A city 
Cilicia Aspora, with a good harbour, and a grotto in the mountatin«# 
called the Corycian Cave, celebrated by the poets, and also famotit 
for its saffron* At the distance of 100 stadia (10 geog. miles) from 
Corycus was a promontory of the same name. 

Cos, CoOs, one of the islands called Sporades, lay off tihe 
coast of Caria, in Asia Minor. Its chief productions were wine, 
ments, and the famous light transparent dresses called ** Coae veste». 

COsA or COsAE. I. (^Ansedoma), an ancient city of Etrxiria 
near the sea, with a good harbour, called Eercults Tortus, and atfter 
the fall of Falerii one of the 12 Etruscan cities.—2. A town in Lucainl* 
near Thurli. 

CossAEA, a district on the confines of Media and Persi% 
inhabited by a rude, warlike, predatory people, the Cossaei, wftom 
the Persian kings never subdued. They were conquered by Alexandt^** 
(b.c* 32$, 324), but' after his death they soon regained their indl#** 
pendence. 

Cosstjs, Servius CoRNftLftTS, coDSul B.C. 428, who killed 
Lar Tolumnius, the king of the Veii, in single combat, and dedicast«d 
his spaihr in the temple of Jupiter—the and of the 3 instances in wlalcli 
the sfalin ofima were won, 

Cothurnus, a Greek name for a buskin or high shoe worn 
by tragic actors to increase their apparent stature. (See Fig. aS.) 




C6Tlfso, a king of the Dacians, conquered in the reign of 

Augustus by Lentulus. 

Cotta, Aur£l!us. i. C., consul b,c. 75, one of the most 

distinguished orators of his time; is introduced by Cicero as one of 
the speakers in the De Omtore, and the De Natu^a Deorum.^, L., 
praetor 7 o> when he carried the celebrated law {lex Aurelia fudiciaria} 
which entrusted the judicia to the senators, equites, and tribuni 
aerarii. 

Cotta, L, Aurunculeius, one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, 
perished along with Sabinus in the attack made upon them by 
Ambiorix, b.c. 54. [Ambiorix.] 

CoTTABOS, a Greek game practised at drinking bouts. It 
consisted in throwing wine at a mark, without spilling any, but with 
a double splash. 

CottIus, king of several Ligurian tribes in the Cottian Alps, 
which derived their name from him, [Alpes.] He submitted to 
Augustus, who granted him the sovereignty over 12 of these tribes, 
with the title of Praefectus. Cottius thereupon made roads over the 
Alps, and erected (b.c. 8) at Segusio (Suza) a triumphal ^ch in 
honour of Augustus, extant at the present day. His authority was 
transmitted to his son, upon whom Claudius conferred the title of 
king. On his death, his kingdom was made a Roman province by 
Nero. 


Cottus, a giant with too hands. 

C6 t’^5ra, a colony of Sinope, pn the coast of Pontus Pole- 
moniacus, celebrated as the place where the lo.ooo Greeks embarked 
for Sinope. 

C6 tys or C6 tytto, a Thracian divinity, whose festival, the 
Cotyttia, resembled that of the Phrygian Cybele, and was celebrat^ 
with licentious revelry. In later times her worship was mtroduceo 
at Athens and Corinth. Her worshippers were called Baptae, from 
tbe purifications which were connected with her rites. 

CStys,' the name of several kings of Thrace. Ovid, during 
his exile at Tomi, addressed an epistle to one of those kings. 


CrXgus, a mountain in Lycia. 

Crant 5 i^ I. The armour-bearer of Peleus, slain by the 
centaur Demoleon.-^. Of-Soli in Cilicia an 
stu 4 ied at Athens under Xenocrates and Polemo, and 
100' He was the author of several works chiefly on moral subjecte, 
all of which ate lost. Cicero commends him as a wnt^, ar^ made 
great use of hts work Grief, in the 3rd book ^his ^usc^ 
Disputations, and in the Consolatio, which he composed on the dea^ 
of his daughter Tullia. ^ ... 

Crassus, the name of a dislinguisneu lair.-ly in the Gens 
Licinia the most distinguished persons iti which were .1.1-. 

NiSs CrassxS tL orator, who was consul fe.c. gS, <*«<»■ ? 2 . and 

S in^i As orato; he surpassed all his 

the treatise De Oratore Cicero introduces him as one of the speakers. 
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and he is understood to express Cicero’s own sentiments*—a. M* 
i-iciNfius Crassus, surnamed Dives. His father, who was consul 
B.c. 97 and censor 89, took part with Sulla in the civil war, and put 
an end to his own life, when Marius and Cinna returned to Rome at 
the end of 87^ Young Crassus fought with Sulla against the Marian 
party, and on the defeat of the latter was rewarded by donations of 
confiscated property* His ruling passion was the love of money) 
and mat he might add to his wealth he left no stone unturned. He 
bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to increase their value, 
had them instructed in lucrative arts. He worked silver mines, 
cultivated farms, and built houses, which he let at high rents. In 
71 he was appointed praetor in order to carry on the war against 
opartacus and the gladiators; he defeated Spartacus, who was slain 
in the battle, and he was honoured with an ovation. In 70 he was 
eonsiu with Pompey, and entertained the populace most sumptuously 
10,000 tables. A jealousy sprang up between Pompey 
and Crassus which was reconciled by Caesar, and thus was formed 
the so-called Tnumvtrate in 60. In 55 he was consul with Pompey 
again, and received the province of Syria, where he hoped to add 
greatly to his wealth. He was defeated by the Parthians in the 
plains of Mesopotamia near Carrhae, the Plaran of Scripture. He 
was shortly afterwards slain at an interview with the Parthian 
general. His head was cut off and sent to Orodes, who caused 
melted gold to be poured into the mouth of his fallen enemy, saying. 

Sate thywlf now with that metal of which in life thou wert so 
greedy. —-C/. Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen, 

CrJIt^rus. 1, A distinguished general of Alexander the 
3^*3) fie received in common with Anti- 
patCT the government of Macedonia and Greece. He fell in a battle 
321*—;2. A Greek physician, who attended the 
family of Atticus, mentioned also by Horace. 

CrAtSs. I, A celebrated Athenian poet of the oldi comedy, 
flourished '47o;*-a. Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic Diogenes, 
5 n?ir?d?AH K distinguished of the Cynic philosophers, 

flourished about 320.-3. Of Mallus in Cilicia, a celebrated grami 
marian^ founded the school of grammar at Pergamus, and wmte a 
commentary on the Homeric poems, in opposition to Aristarchus. 

CrAthis. I, A river in Achaia, falling into the sea near 
Aegae.--2. A river in lower Italy, forming the boundary on the E. 

and falling into the sea near Sybaris. 
Its waters were fabled to dye the hair blond. ^ 

one of the most celebrated of the Athenian poets 

^t the oW comedy; died in 423, at the age of 97., He gave the old 

fmtl Aristophines, live to 

^8 decline.^ He is frequently attacked by Aristophanes, who 

^X'd b^TcT^tL^^^^^^ "" accusation which was 

CrAtippu^ I. a Greek historian, and yopnger com- 
temporary of Thucydides. A portion of his (Cratippus*) history—so It 

Hunt. See Bury, Ancient Greek Historians^ lecture v.-^J. A Peripatetic 
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philosopher, accompanied Ponipey in his flight after the battle of 
Pharsalia, B.c. 48. He afterwards settled at Athens, where young 
Cicero was his pupil. 

CRi^MfeRA, a small river in Etruria, which falls into the Tiber 
a little above Rome: memorable for the death of the 300 Fabii, 

CremOna {Cremona)^ a Roman colony in the N. of Italy, 
near the confluence of the Addua and the Po, was founded together 
with Placentia, b.c. 219, as a protection against the Gauls and Han^ 
nibaPs invading army. It soon became a place of great importance, 
but having espoused the cause of Vitellius, it was totally destroyed by 
the troops of Vespasian, a.d. 69- 

Cr^On. I. The king of Corinth, whose daughter, Glauce, 
married Jason. Medea, thus forsaken, sent Glauce a garment which 
burnt her to death when she put it on; the palace took fire, and 
Creon" perished in the flames.—2. Son of Menoecus, and brother of 
Jocaste, the wife of Laius. After the death of Laius, Creon governed 
Thebes for a short time, and then surrendered the kingdom to 
Oedipus, who had delivered the country from the Sphinx. After the 
death of Eteocles and Polymces, the sons of Oedipus, he again 
assumed the reins of government at Thebes. His cruelty in forbid¬ 
ding burial to the corpse of Polynices, and his sentencing Antigone 
to death for disobeying his orders, occasioned the death of his own 
son Haemon.—See the Sophoclean trilogy, Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Oedipus Coloneus, and Antigone, 

Cr£ 5 ph^lus, of Chios, one of the earliest epic poets, said 

to have been the friend or son-in 4 aw of Homer. 

Cresphont^s, an Heraclid, son of Aristomachus, and one 
of the conquerors of Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for his share. 
Puring an insurrection of the Messenians, he and two of his sons were 
slain. A third son, Aepytus, avenged his death. [Abpytus.] 

CltESTONlA, a district in Macedonia between the Axius and 
Strymon, near Mt. Cercine, inhabited by the Crestonaei, a Thracian 
people: their chief town was Creston or Crestone, founded by the 
Pelasgians. 

CrSta (Candia), one of the largest islands in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. It was celebrated for its fertility and salubrity, and was 
inhabited at an early period by a numerous and civilised population. 
Homer speaks of its hundred cities; and before the Troian war we 
hear of a king, Minos, who resided at Cnossus, and ruled ovey the 
greater part of the island. He is said to have given laws to Crete, 
and to have been the first pririce who had a navy, with which he sup^ 
pressed piracy in the Aegadan. Cnossus, Gortyna, and Cydonia were 
tics most important cities. In the historical period the ruling class 
wih’e the Dorians, who settled in Crete about 60 yea,rs after the 
Borian conquest of Peloponnesus, and introduced into the island the 
socikl and political institutions of the Dorians. Subsequently Doric 
eUSItoms disappeared and great degeneracy in morals prevailed. The 
Apostle Paul, quoting the Cret^ poet Epimenides, descdbes therri ad 
‘*alway liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” The Cretans were celebrated 
as^ asrcherS, and frequently served as mercenaries in the armies of 
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other nations. The island was conquered by Q. Metellus, who received 
in consequence the surname Creticus (b.c. 68-66), and it became a 
Roman province. 

Cr£teus or Catreus, son of Minos by Pasiphae or Ct&tOy 
and father of Althemenes. 

CrEtheus, son of Aeolus and Enarete, wife of Tyro, and 

father of Aeson, Pheres, Amythaon, and Hippolyte : he was the founder 
of lolcus. 

CreCsa, daughter of Priam and Hechba, wife of Aeneas, 
and mother of Ascanius. She perished on the night of the capture of 
Troy, having been separated from her husband in the confusion -—See 
Virgil, Aeneid, bk. ii. 

Crissa or Crisa, and Cirrha, towns in Phocis, regarded 
by some writers as the same place; but it seems most probable that 
Orissa was a town inland S.W. of Delphi, and that Cirrha was its 
port in the Crissaean gulf. The inhabitants of these towns levied 
contributions upon the pilgrims frequenting the Delphic oracle, in 
consequence of which the Amphictyons declared war against them, 
S 9 Si and eventually destroyed them. This territory, the rich 
Crissaean plain, was declared sacred to the Delphic god, and was 
fomdden to be cultivated. The cultivation of this plain by the in¬ 
habitants of Amphissa led to the Sacred War, in which Philip was 
chosen general of the Amphictyons, 338. Crissa remained in ruins, 
but Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and became the harbour of DeLpiii- 

Cr¥t^as, a pupil of Socrates, one of the 3® tyrants esta.li>- 
Ushed at Athens by the Spartans, b.c. 404, was conspicuous above all 
his colleagues, despite his learning and accomplishments, for rapacity 
and cruelty. 

Cr¥t 6 u.us.^ I. Succeeded Aiiston at Athens, as the head 

Peripatetic school of philosophy. In B.c. 155 he was sent by 
me Athenians as ambassador to Rome with Carneades and Diogenes. 
—2. General of the Achaean League, 147, distinguished by his bitter 
enmity to the Romans. He was defeated by Metellus. 

Cr¥tOn, a rich citizen of Athens, and a friend and disciole 

of Sberates. ^ 

Cr6cus, the beloved friend of Smilax, was changed by tlie 

gods into a saffron plant. 

Croesus, last king of Lydia, son of Alyattes, reigned b.o* 

5^346. He subdued all the nations between, the Aegaean and tbe 
river Halys, and made the Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to him. 
The fame of his power and wealth drew to his court at Sardis all tbe 
wise men of Greece, and among them Solon, whose interview with tbe 
laag was celebrated, in antiquity. In reply to the question, who wais 
the happiest man he had ever seen, the sage taught tbe king that no 
man should be d^ed happy till he had finished his life in a hapT>y 
way. , In a.yar with Cyrus, king of Persia, the army of Croesus was 
def^^^.and his. c^patal,. Sardis, was taken. Croesus was condemned 
fay the conqueror to be burnt to death. As he stood before the pyre 
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the warning of Solon came to his mind, and he thrice uttered the 
name of Solon. Cyrus inquired who it was that he called on; and, 
upon hearing the story, repented of his purpose, and not only spared 
the life of Croesus, but made him his friend. Croesus survived Cyrus, 
and accompanied Cainbyses in his expedition against Egypt. 

CrommI^On, a town in Megaris, on the Saronic gulf, cele¬ 
brated in mythology on account of its wild sow, which was slain by 
Theseus. 

Cr6nus, called Saturnus by the Romans, the youngest of 
the Titans, son of Uranus and Ge (Heaven and Earth), father, by 
Rhea, of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus. He 
deprived his father Uranus of the government of the world, and was, 
in his turn, dethroned by his son Zeus. 

Cr 5 t 0 n or Crotona, one of the most powerful cities in 
Magna Graecia, was situated on the E. coast of Bruttium, and was 
founded by the Achaeans b.c. 710. It is celebrated as the residence of 
Pythagoras, the philosopher, and of Milo, the athlete. It attained its 
greatest power by the destruction of Sybaris, in 510; but suffered 
greatly in the wars with Dionysius, Agathocles, and Pyrrhus. 

CxfisfAS, a contemporary of Xenophon, was private physician 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he accompanied in his war against his 
brother Cyrus, B.c. 401. He lived 17 years at the Persian court, and 
wrote a great work on the history of Persia, and also a work on 
India, of both of which works we possess fragmentary portions. He 
is more important as a source of romance than as a serious historian. 

CTfisisfus, celebrated for his mechanical inventions, lived 
at Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Euergetes, 
about B.c. 250. 

CTfisfPHON, a city of Assyria, on the E. bank of the Tigris, 
3 Roman miles from Seleucia, on the W. bank, first became an im¬ 
portant place under the Parthians, whose kings used it for some time 
as a winter residence. 

CtTMAE, a town in Campania, and the most ancient of the 
Greek colonics in Italy and Sicily. It became in early times a great 
and flourishing city, and maintained its independence till B.c. 417. 
Cumae was celebrated as the residence of the earliest Sibyl; cf. 
VirgiPs 6th Aeneid. 

CtJNAXA, a small town m Babylonia, on the Euphrates^ 
famous for the battle fought here between the younger Cyrus and his 
bro<Aier Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the former was killed (b.c. 401). 
The story of this battle is given in the Anabasis of Xenophon. 

’ C&RftS, ancient town of the Sabines, celebrated as the 
Birlihplace of’T. Tatius and Numa PompiUus; from this town the 
I^ihians are said to have derived the name of Quirites. 

„ O’trijlTES, in'Cretan myth were demi-gods, to whom the care 
of the infant Zeus was^domimtted. 
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^ .“Ifibrated Alban family. 3 brothers of this 
quered ^ brothers, the Horatii, and were con- 

subject to Rome ^®f«at Alba became 

^^aIbOnIus. I. Consul b.c. 76, was a personal 
accu«aW°nf supported P. Clodius, when the latter -was 

fr. nolating the sacra of the Bona Dea. In 57 he was ap- 

an orator°?n?TO'^**'f"“®j*‘1*^/'^‘®*^ ®°™® reputation as 

of f ® ^"® 2 ? Cicero.-a. Son of No. 1, also a friend 

® profligate character. He was married to Fulvia, 

paA7bfwhose1^r' ‘h® PomFeim; 

h« wU was made tribune of the plebs, cio ; but 

bought over^ by Caesar, and employed his power as tribune 
bis former friends. On the breaking out of the Civil war (49), 

title of propraetor He sue* 
Tfrtf Cato out of the island, and then cr^d over to 

A rica, where he was defeated and slain by Juba and P. Attilus Varus, 

reo^hi^^'^»,c^'I ^ favourite hero of the Roman 

Rnm^n 4 fiH latcf timcs as a noble specimen of old 

consulship (bIc. 20^ he suc- 
h?d!ifiL Samnifes; and in his second ^consulship (a7S) 

lilt On thrt ~?!P>®‘®‘y* th* king was obUged to quit 
°n *‘® on subsequent occasions he declined to share in 
At the close of his milUarrc^eJS 
j *® r 1‘n the country of the Sabines, which he 
to hh^^mi 7 '* fV® bands. Once the Samnites sent an embassy 

roasttos turntos^^ ®* *i*® bearth and 

nrefeWli 7^3 nvi? th i ‘®u P''®fents, telling them that he 

wif h1 ™ ® ® possessed gold, to possessing it him- 

Seat impoTSnto""^ “ execute'S’pubUc torks of 

the^nnnrt^ ^ distinguished Roman general in 

Sammte w^ Was s times consul (b.c. 333-311)® and twice 
^ctator (325-309). He frequently defeated the Aininfes but hU 

thWSamnite ^rto^a close “"d consulship. 272, he brought the 
CtmTlus, MEwitrs, a distinguished Sabine. The leeend 

Callus RCfcs, Ot,, the Roman historian of Alexander 

the Great, whose date is about the middle of the iict 

history of Alexander the Great conskted of lo^oks s'®; **** 

lost, and the remaining 8 are not withiit ** 

written in a pleasing, though somewhat deolaaiatory sty^^*' ** 
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CtTANEAE, iNstJLAE, 2 Small rocky islands near the entrance 
of the Euxine, the Symplegades of mythology, so called because they 
are said to have been once movable and to have rushed together, and 
thus destroyed every ship that attempted to pass through them. After 
the ship Argo had passed through them in safety, they became 
stationary. 

Cyaxares, king of Media, 634-594, son of Phraortes, 
and grandson of Deioces. He was the most warlike of the Median 
kings, and introduced great military reforms. He was engaged in 
wars with the Assyrians, Scythians, and Alyattes, king of Lydia. 
[Alyattes.] 

Cyclades, a group of islands in the Aegaean Sea, so called 

because they lay in a circle around Delos, the most important of them. 

Cyclopes and Cyclopes, that is, creatures with round or 

circular eyes, are described differently by different writers. Homer 
speaks of them as a gigantic and lawless race of shepherds in Sicily, 
who devoured human beings and cared nought for Zeus. each of them 
had only one eye in the centre of his forehead: the chief among them 
was Polyphemus. According to Hesiod the Cyclops were Titans, sons 
of Uranus and Ge, were 3 in number, Arges, Steropes, and Brontes, 
and each of them had only one eye in his forehead. They were thrown 
into Tartarus by Cronus, but were released by Zeus, and in conse¬ 
quence they provided Zeus with thunderbolts and lightning, Pluto with 
a helmet, and Poseidon with a trident. They were afterwards killed 
by Apollo for having furnished Zeus with the thunderbolts to kill 
Aesculapius. A still later tradition regarded the Cyclopes as the 
assistants of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the workshops of that god, 
and Mt. Aetna in Sicily and the neighbouring isles were accordingly 
considered as their abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they 
make the metal armour and ornaments for gods and horses. Their 
number is no longer confined to 3. The name Cyclopian was given to 
the walls built of great masses of unhewn stone, of which specimena 
are still to be seen at Mycenae and other parts of Greece, and also in 
Italy. 

Cycnus. I. Son of Apollo, metamorphosed into a swan.— 
2. Son of Poseidon, and father of Tenes and Hemithea. In the 
Trojan war Cycnus was slain by Achilles, and his body was meta¬ 
morphosed into a swan.—^3. Son of Sthenelus, king of the Ligurians, 
and a friend and relation of Phaethon, was metamorphosed by Apollo 
into a swan, and placed among the stars. 

CYdippe. I, The mistress of Acontius. [Acontius.]— 2. 

One of the Nereids. 

Cydnus, a river of Cilicia Campestris, rising in the Taurus^ 
and flowing through the midst of the city of Tarsus. It was celebrated 
for the coldness of its waters, in bathing in which Alexander nearly 
Lost his life. 

CYdOnIa, one of the chief cities of Crete, situated on the 
■N.W. coast, derived its name from the CypOnes, a Cretan race^ 
placed by Homer in the W. part of the island. Cydonia was the place 
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from which quinces {Cydonia inolo) were first brought to Italy, 
inhabitants were some of the best Cretan archers. 

CyllArus, a beautiful centaur, killed at the wedding 

of Pirithous. The horse of Castor was likewise called Cyllarus^ 

CYLLfiNS. X. The highest mountain in Peloponnesus on 
the frontiers of Arcadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes, who bad a 
temple on the summit, was said to have been born there, and wm 
hence called CyllSnius.— a, A seaport town of Elis. 

Cylon, an Athenian of noble family, who gained an 
victory b.c. 640. He seized the Acropolis, intending to make h 
tyrant of Athens. Pressc.d by famine, Cylon and his adherents? were 
driven to take refuge at the altar of Athena, whence they were indaced 
to withdraw by the archon Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, on a promi^ 
that their lives should be spared. But their enemies put them to driifn 
as soon as they had them in their power. 

CynaegTrus, brother of the poet Aeschylus, distinguished 
himself by his valour at the battle of Marathon, n.c. 490. Accordiitg 
to Herodotus, when the Persians were endeavouring to escape by 
Cynaegirus seized one of their ships to keep it back, but fell with fet* 
right hand cut off. 

CYNfish, or CynEtes, a people, according to Herodotus, 
dwelling in the extreme W. of Europe, beyond the Celts, apparently In 
Spain. 

C 1 ?n 5 sargEs, a gymnasium, sacred to Hercules, outside 
Athens, for the use of those who were not of pure Athenian blood : 
here taught Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school.—See Tucker, 
Life in Ancieni Athens, pp. 8$, 87. 

Ci?‘NOscfiPHXLAE, x>. Dog’s Pleads/' two hills in 'Thessaly, 
where Flaminius gained his celebrated victory over Philip of Mace¬ 
donia, B,c. X97. 

Cl^NOSsftMA, ** Dog’s Tomb,” a promontory in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, so called because it was supposed to be the tomb of 
Hecuba, who had been previously changed into a dog. 

CI^NfistTRA, an Idaean nymph, and one of the nurses of 

Zeus, who placed her among the stars. 

Cynthus, a mountain of Delos, celebrated as the birthplace 
of Apollo and Artemis, who were hence called Cynthius and Cynthia 
respectively. 

C'S’fXrissus, son of Telephus, who having inadvertently 
killed his favourite stag, was seized with Immoderate grief, and 
morphosed into a cypress. 

,Cl?PRUs or Cyprus, a large island in the Mediterraaesua* 
S. of Cilicia and W. of Syria, about X40 miles in length, and 50 mital 
kt'its greatest, breadth. It w^s celebrated in ancient as well mm In 
moftern t^es for its fertility. The largest plain, called the Salaminlam 
thfe p, part of the island nehr Salamis. The rivers mm 
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little more than mountain torrents, mostly dry in summer. Cyprus 
was colonised both by the Phoenicians and the Greeks; was subject 
at different times to the Egyptians, the Persians, and the Romans, 
of whom the latter made it a province, b.c. 58. Cyprus was one of 
the chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite, who is hence called Cypris 
or CyPria, and whose worship was introduced into the island by the 
Phoenicians. 

CYPsi^LUS, a tyrant of Corinth, b.c. 655-625, so named 
because when a child he was concealed from the Bacchiadae (the Doric 
nobility of Corinth) by his mother in a “chest” (/cui|/€\ij). (For the 
story itself, and for an elaborate discussion of the “ chest ”—^which was 
famous in antiquity—see Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. iii., 600 sqq,) He 
was succeeded in the tyranny by his son Periander. 

C1?RENE. I. Daughter of Hypseus, mother of Aristaeus by 
Apollo, was carried by the god from Mt. Pelion to Libya, where the 
city of Cyrene derived its name from her.—2, An important Greek city 
in the N. of Africa, lying between Alexandria and Carthage. It was 
founded by Battus (b.c. 631), who led a colony from the island of 
Thera, and he and his descendants ruled over the city for 8 genera¬ 
tions. It stood 80 stadia (8 geog. miles) from the coast, on the edge 
of the upper of two terraces of table-land, at the height of 1800 feet 
above the sea, in one of the finest situations in the world. At a later 
time Cyrene became subject to the Egyptian Ptolemies, and was 
eventually formed, with the island of Crete, into a Roman province. 
The ruins of the city of Cyrene are very extensive. It was the birth¬ 
place of Callimachus, Eratosthenes, and Aristippus. The territory 
of Cyrene, called Cyrenalca, included also the Greek cities of Barca, 
Teuchira, Hesperis and Apollonia, the port of Cyrene. Under the 
Ptolemies Hesperis became Berenice, Teuchira was called Arsinoe, 
and Barca was entirely eclipsed by its port, which was raised into a 
city under the name of Ptolemais. The country was at that time 
usually called Pentapolis, from the 5 cities of Cyrenaica—Cyrene, 
Apollonia, Ptolemais, Arsinoe, and Berenice. 

, C'^RESChAta or C?r 5 p 5 lis, a city of Sogdiana, on the 
Jaxartes, the furthest of the colonies founded by Cyrus, and the 
iextreme city of the Persian empire: destroyed, after many revolts, 

* by Alexander. 

Cyrnus, the Greek name of the island of Corsica, from 

which is derived the adjective Cyrneus, used by the Latin poets. 

CYRRHESTfcfi, the name given under the Seleucidae to a 
province of Syria, lying between Commagene on the N. and the plain 
of Antioch on the S. 

Cyrus, i. The Elder, the founder of the Persian empire. 
The history of his life was overlaid in ancient times with fables and 
romances. According to the legend preserved by Herodotus, Cyrus 
was the son of Cambyses, a noble Persian, and of Mandane, daughter 
. of the Median king Astyages. In consequence of a dream, which 
seemed tp portend that his grandson should be master of Asia, Astyages 
committed the child as soon as it was born to HarpSgus with orders 
to kill it'. But he delivered the infant to a herdsman, and by the Herds- 
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man’s wife the child was reared. At ten years of age he gave pjroof 
of his high descent by his royal bearing, and on being sent to Asty 
was discovered by him to be his grandson. By the advice of the 
Magians, who said that the dream had been fulfilled when Cyrus *was; 
made king in sport, he sent him to his parents in Persia. When 
Cyrus grew up, he led the hardy mountaineers of Persia 
Astyages, defeated him in battle, and took him prisoner, b.c. 5S9‘ 
The Medes accepted Cyrus for their king, and thus the supremacy 
which they had held passed to the Persians. Cyrus now proceeded, to 
conquer the other parts of Asia. In 546 he overthrew the Lydian i 
monarchy, and took Croesus prisoner. [Crobsus.] The Greek cities in I 
Asia Minor were subdued by his general Harpagus. Cyrus next turned! 
his arms against the Babylonian empire, and took the capital, Babylon, 
by diverting the course of the Euphrates, which flowed through the 
midst of it, so that his soldiers entered the city by the bed of the river. 
This was in 538. Subsequently he set out on an expedition against the 
Massagetae, a Scythian people, but he was defeated and slain in battle. 
Tomyris, the queen of the Massagetae, cut off his head, and threw it 
into a bag filled with human blood, that he might satiate himself (she 
said) with blood. He was killed in 529. He was succeeded by his son 
Cambysbs. Xenophon’s account is very different. He represents 
Cyrus as brought up at his grandfather’s court, as serving in the 
Median army under his uncle Cyaxares II., the son and successor' of| 
Astyages, of whom Herodotus knows nothing; as making war upon 
Babylon simply as the general of Cyaxares; as marrying the daug;Inter 
of Cyaxares; and at length dying quietly in his bed. But Xenopbon 
merely draws a picture of what a wise and just prince ought to be ; suid 
his account must not be regarded as a genuine history.—2. TTtti 
Youngbr, the and son of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, and of Pstty* 
satis,^ was appointed by his father commander of the maritime pswts 
of Asia Minor, and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Capadocia, b.c- ^07. 
He assisted Lysander and the Lacedaemonians with large sums of 
money in their war against the Athenians. Cyrus was of a daring 
and ambitious temper. On the accession of his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes Mnemqn, 404, he formed the design of dethroning his brother, 
to accomplish which he obtained the aid of a force of 13,000 Greek 
mercenaries, set out from Sardis in the spring of 401, and, having 
crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, marched down the river to the 
plain of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. Here he met the king’s 
army. In the battle which followed his Greek troops were victorious, 
but Cyrus himself was slain. The character of Cyrus is drawn by 
Xenophon in the brightest colours. It is eno-ugh to say that his 
ambition was gilded by all those brilliant qualities which win men^s 
hearts. 

CihCHfiRA (Cerigo), an island off the S.E. point of Laconia. 
It was colonised at an early time by the Phoenicians, who introduced 
the worship of Aphrodite into the island, for which k was celebrated. 
This goddess was hence called Cvtheraba, Cythbrbis*; and, accord-^ 
ing to Some traditions, k was in the neighbourhood of this iuimxd 
that she first rose from the foam of the $ea. < ’ 

ClfrORUs or -um, a town on the coast pt! Pa'phlagonia, a 
coAimertlal aettlemeht of Sinope, stotid upon the. mountain of th* 
same ndbde, celebrated for its box-trees. 
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CyzJcus, one of the most ancient and powerful of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, stood upon an island of the same name in 
the Propontis {Sea of Marmora). This island lay close to the shore 
of Mysia, to which it was united by two bridges, and afterwards (under 
Alexander the Great) by a mole, which has accumulated to a con¬ 
siderable isthmus. The most noted passages in its history are its 
shaking off the Persian yoke after the peace of Antalcidas, and its 
gallant resistance against Mithridates (b.c, 75) which obtained for it 
the rank of a “ libera civitas,’* or free state. 

^ Dac!a, as a Roman province, lay between the Danube and 
I the Carpathian mountains. The Daci were a brave and warlike 
(people.^ In the reign of Domitian they became so formidable under 
their king Decebalus, that the Romans were obliged to purchase a 
I peace of them by the payment of tribute. Trajan delivered the empire 
from this disgrace; he crossed the Danube, and after a war of 5 
years (A.n. 101-106) conquered the country, and made it a Roman 
province. At a later period Dacia was invaded by the Goths; and as 
Aurelian considered it more prudent to make the Danube the boun¬ 
dary of the empire, he abandoned Dacia.— Cf. Tozer, History of 
Ancient Geography, pp. 290-91. 

DactI^li, fabulous beings, to whom the discovery of iron, 
and the art of working it by means of fire, was ascribed. Mount Ida, 
in Phrygia, is said to have been the original seat of the Dactyls, 
whence they are usually called Idaean Dactyls. In Phrygia they were 
connected with the worship of Rhea, or Cybele. They are sometimes 
confounded or identified with the Curetes, Corybantes, and Cabiri. 

Daedala, a festival held by the Boeotians in honour of Hera. 
This festival has its analogies in the spring and midsummer festivals 
of European peasants in modern times, 

Daedalus, a mythical personage, under whose name (which 
i signifies “ cunning craftsman *’) the Greek writers personified the 
j earliest development of the arts of sculpture and architecture, espc- 
icially among the Athenians and Cretans. He is sometimes called 
an Athenian, and sometimes a Cretan, on account of the long time 
he lived in Crete. He devoted himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in the art. He instructed his sister’s son, Calos, Talus, 
or Perdix, who soon came to surpass him in skill and ingenuity, 
and Daedalus killed him through envy. Being condemned to death 
by the Areopagus for this murder, he went to Crete, where the 
fame of his skill obtained for him the friendship of Minos. He 
made the well-known wooden cow for PasiphaS; and when Pasiphae 
gave birth to the Minotaur, Daedalus constructed the labyrinth, at 
Cnossus, in which the monster was kept. For his part in this affair, 
Daedalus was imprisoned by Minos; but Pasiphae released him; 
and, as Minos had seized all the ships on the coast of Crete, Dae¬ 
dalus procured wings for himself and his son Icarus, and fastened 
them on with wax. Daedalus flew safely over the Aegaean, alighting, 
according to some accounts, at Cumae, in Italy. He then fled to 
Sicily, where he was hospitably entertained by Cocalus. Minos, who 
sailed to Sicily in pursuit of him, was slain. Several other works 
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of art were attributed to Daedalus* in Greece, Italy, Libya, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. They belong to the period when art 
began to be developed. The name of Daedala was given by the 
Greeks to the “wooden statues,” ornamented with gilding, and bright 
colours, and real drapery.—See Frazer, n. on Pausanias, vol. v., 
p. 19. 

Daemon, Gk. Zalfxmx (i) a general term for ‘‘deity 
(2) an intermediate being between gods and men; (3) the “ genius 
of a man (something like our “ guardian angel ” ; but in ancient times 
each man was conceived to have two daemons, a good and a bad). 

DXhae, a great Scythian people, who led a nomad life over 
a great extent of country, on the E. of the Caspian, in Hyrcania 
(which still bears the name of Daghestan), on the banks of the 
Margus, the Oxus, and even the Jaxartes. 

Dalmatia, a part of the country along the E. coast of the 
Adriatic Sea. The Dalmatians were a brave and warlike people, and 
gave much trouble to the Romans. In b.c. 119 their country was 
overrun by L. Metellus, who assumed, in consequence, the surnamei 
Dalmaticus, but they continued independent of the Romans. In 39 
they were defeated by Asinius Pollio, of whose Dalmaticus triwmphus 
Horace speaks; but it was not till the year 23 that they were finally 
subdued by Statilius Taurus. They took part in the great Pannonian 
revolt under their leader Bato; but after a 3 years’ war were again 
reduced to subjection by Tiberius, a.d. 9. 

DXmalis or B 5 us, a small place in Bithynia, on the shore 
of the Thracian Bosporus, N. of Chalcedon; celebrated by tradition as 
the landing-place of lo. 

DAMASCUS, one of the most ancient cities of the world, 
nnentioned as existing in the time of Abraham (Gen, xiv. 15), stood in 
the district afterwards called Coele-Syria. Its fruits were celebrated in 
ancient as in, modern times (our words “damson” and “damask”; 
are corruptions of Damascus); and altogether the situation of the city; 
is ope of the finest on the globe. For a long period Damascus was 
the seat of an independent kingdom, called, the kingdom of Syria, 
which was subdued by the Assyrians, and passed successively under 
the dominion of the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greek kings of| 
Syria, and. the Romans. It flourished greatly under the emperors. 
Diocletian established in it a great factory for arms; and hence thei 
origin of the fame of Damascus blades (cf. our word “damascene 
Its position on one of the high roads from lower to upper Asia gave: 
it a considerable trade. < 

Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, to whom Pythagoras^ 
eteusted his writings, and forbade her to give them to anv one. Thisj 
command she strictly observed, although she was in exircme poverty,! 
and received many requests to sell them. | 

Damocles,’ a>,Syracusan, one of the companions and flatJ 
terers of the elder Dionysius. Damocles having ^tolled the great I 
felicity of Dionysius on accotuq.t. 0/.his wealth apd fiower, the tyrant 1 
invited MiP; to try what his really was, and placed him ad 

a magnificent banquet, in tltie^m'idst.qf which Damocles saw a nal-cecM 
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l^word suspended over his head by a single horse-hair—sight which 
quickly dispelled all his visions of happiness. The story is alluded to 
Horjce (Carm., ni. i, 17). 

Dajmon. Of Athens, a celebrated musician and sophist, 
^ teacher of Pericles, with whom he lived on the most intimate terms, 
tie was said to have been also a teacher of Socrates.—2. A Pytha¬ 
gorean, and friend of Phintias. When the latter was condemned to 
lie for a plot against Dionysius I., of Syracuse, he obtained leave of 
the tyrant to depart, for the purpose of arranging his domestic affairs, 
ipon Damon oflenng himself to be put to death instead of his friend, 
should he to return. Phintias arrived just in time to redeem 
pamon; and Dionysius was so struck with this instance of friendship 
jh both sides, that he pardoned the criminal, and entreated to be 
Bidniitted as a third into their bond of brotherhood. 

Danae, daughter of Acrisius king of Argos, was confined 
j>y her father in a brazen tower, because an oracle had declared that 
hhe would give birth to a son, who should kill his grandfather. But 
jhere she became the mother of Perseus by Zeus, who visited 
Jier in a shower of gold, and thus mocked the precautions of the 
(cing. Acrisius shut up both mother and child in a chest, which he 
tast into the sea; but the chest floated to the island of Seriphus, 
^here both were rescued by Dictys. As to the fulfilment of the oracle, 
see Perseus. 

Danai, used in Homex of the Greeks in general (esp. the 

|>esiegers of Troy). ' 

DanA!des, the 50 daughters of Danans. [Danaus.] 

DX-nIxts, son of Belus, and twin-brother of Aegyptus- 

I elus had assigned Libya to Danaus, but the latter, fearing hia 
other and his brother’s sons, fled with his 50 daughters to -^gos. 
ere he was elected king by the Argives in place of Gelanor, the reign- 
g nuonarch. The story of the murder of the 50 sons of Aegyptus by 
e so daughters of Danaus (the Danaides) is given under Aegyptus. 
here was one exception to the murderous deed. The life of Lynceus 
as spared by his wife Hypermnestra; and according to the common 
adition he afterwards avenged the death of his brothers by killing 
s father-in-law, Danaus. According to the poets the Danaides were 
inished in Hades by being compelled everlastingly to pour water 
to a sieve. 

DaphnI. r. Daughter of the river-god Peneus, in Thessalv, 
was pursued by Apollo, who was charmed by her beauty ; but as she 
was on the point of being overtaken by him, she prayed for aid, and 
was metamorphosed into a laurel-tree {Bdpprj), which became in con¬ 
sequence the favourite tree of Apollo.—2. A beautiful spot, < miles S. 
of Antioch in Syria, to which it formed a sort of park or pleasure 
garden. It was celebrated for the grove and temple dedicated to 
Apollo. 

TDaphnis, a Sicilian shepherd, son of Hermes by a nymph, 
|was taught by Pan to play on the flute, and was regarded as the 
jinventor of bucolic poetry. A Naiad to whom he proved faithless 
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pumshed him with blindness, whereupon his father Hermes translated! 
Iwm to heaven. j 

Dardanus, son of Zeus and Electra, the mythical ancestor' 
of tt^^ Trojans. The Greek traditions usually made him a kixig in 
Arcadia, from whence he emigrated first to Samothrace an 4 after^i 
u ? t where he received a tract of land from king Tex^LG&r, on! 
which he built the town of Dardania. His grandson Tros removed tp 
iroy the Palladium, which had belonged to his grandfather. 

DXres, a priest of Hephaestus at Troy, mentioned in the 
iltadf to whom was ascribed in antiquity an Iliad, believed to l>o more 
ancient than the Homeric poems. This work—if indeed it ever existed 
^is lost; but there is extant a Latin work in prose in 44 chapters, on 
we yestmction of Troy, bearing the title Daretis Phrygii de Kxcidio 
^o^aeHt^orta, and purporting to be a translation of the work of 
Uares by Cornelius Nepos. But the Latin work is evidently of much 
X largely used by mediaeval writers in their' stories 

01 the Trojan war. 

Darius, i. King of Persia, b.c. 521-485, son of Hystaspes, 
was one of the 7 Persian chiefs who destroyed the usurper Sm^erdis, 
i he 7 chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse neighed first at 
an appointed time and place, should become king; and as the horse 
of Ijarius neighed first, he was declared king. He divided the empire 
into 20 satrapies, assigning to each its amount of tribute. A few yeanj 
after his accession the Babylonians revolted, but after a sie^e of ao 
months, Babylon was taken by a stratagem of Zopyrus, about 516. 
He then invaded Scythia and penetrated into the interior of modem 
Russia, but after losing a large number of men by famine, and being 
unable to meet with the enemy, he was obliged to retreat. Ojo his 
return to Asia, he sent part of his forces, under Megabazus, to subdue 
thrace and Macedonia, which thus became subject to the I^ersian 
empire. The most important event in the feign of Darius was the 
comnienwment of the great war between the Persians and the Or«eks.| 
In 5<yq jfcbe Ionian ^reeks revolted; they were assisted by the Athen 
mans, who burnt Sardis, and thusi provoked the hostility of DariusJ 
Parju# sent agamst the Greeks Mardonius in 492, and afterwarch 
U^OiSs and Artaphernes, who sustained a memorable defeat by the] 
Athenians at^Marathon, 490. Darius now resolved to call out the 
whole foffcc of his empire for the purpose of subduing Greece z but, 
after 3 years ®f preparation, his attention was called off by the rebellion 

execution of his plans to his 
son XER^fES.-— 2, King of Persia, 424-405, named Ochus before his 
accession, and then surnamed Hothus, or the Bastard, from his being 
oite of the bastard dons of Artaxerxes I, He obtained the crown by 
putting his brothef Sogdianus to death, and married Parysatis, by 
whom he had 2 sons, Artaxerxes IL, who succeeded him, and Cyrus' 
the younger. Darius was governed by eunuchs, and the weakness of 
his government was shown by repealed insurrection of his satraps.— 
3. Last king of Persia, 336-331. named Codomanus before his 
^n, was raised to the throne by Bagoas, after the murder of ArseS 
pe history of hw conquest,by Alexander the Gre^t, and of his death,! 
is given? in the life of Alexander. < 

Di[shAR£Tli or DassarItae, BASSARfiTAt, a people in 
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Qftek Illyria on the borders of Macedonia; their chief town was 
on a hill, on the N. side of the lake Lychnitis, which was 
so called after the town, 

Pat1m£s, a distinguished Persian general, a Carian by birth, 
^as satrap of Cilicia under Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), but revolted 
against the king. He defeated the generals who were sent against 
hto 1^5 length assassinated, b.c. 362. Cornelius Nepos, who 

has written his life, calls him the bravest and most able of all 
barbarian generals, except Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

pAXis, a Mede, concimanded, along with Artaphernes, the 
Persian army which was defeated at Marathon, b.c. 490. 

Datum or Datus, a Thracian town, on the Strymonic gulf, 
subject to Macedonia, with gold mines in Mt. Pangaeus, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, whence came the proverb, a Datum of good things.^' 

Daulis or DaulIa, an ancient town in Phocis, situated on a 
lofty hill, celebrated in mythology as the residence of the Thracian 
king Tereus, and as the scene of the tragic story of Philomela and 
ProcNE. Hence Daulias is the surname both of Procne and 
Philomela. 

DaunIa. [Apulia.] 

DfecfisXLUs, a celebrated king of the Dacians, to whom 
Domitian paid an annual tribute. He was defeated by Trajan, and 
put an end to his own life; whereupon Dacia (g.v.) became a Roman 
province, A.n. io6. 

D^ciufiA, a demus (“or parish ”) of Attica, seized and fortified 

by the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. 

Decemviri (» 10 men), a college of officials at Rome, with 
various functions, legal and religious. 

D&clus Mfrs, Publius, i. Consul b.c. 340 with T. Manlius 
Torquatus, in the great Latin war. Each of the consuls had a vision 
in the night before fighting with the Latins, announcing that the 
general of one side and the army of the other were devoted to death. 
The consuls thereupon agreed that the one whose wing first began to 
waver should devote himself and the army of the eneniy to destruction. 
Decius commanded the left wing, which began to give way; where¬ 
upon he devoted himself and the army of the enemy to destruction, 
then rushed into the thickest of the enemy, and was slain, leaving the 
victory to the Romans.—a. Son of the preceding, 4 times consul, 
imitated the example of his father by devoting himself to death at the 
battle of Sentinum, B.c. a 95 -— 3 - Son of No. 2, consul 279, in the war 
against Pyrrhus. 

D£cfus, Roman emperor, a.d. 249-251, a native of Pannonia, 
and the successor of Philippus, whom he slew in battle. He fell m 
battle against the Goths, together with his son, in 251. his reign 
the Christians were persecuted with great severity.-*-0/. Gwawm, 
History of the Early Church, vol. ii., pp- 252-261. 

DeUnIra, daughter of Althaea and Oeneus, and sistjer’ of 
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Meleager. Achelous and Hercules both loved Delanira, and 
for the possession of her. Hercules was victorious, and she t>e< 
his wife. She was the unwilling cause of her husband^s deatH 
presenting him with the poisoned robe which the centaur Nessus j 
her. In despair she put an end to her own life.-—See Jebb, Intro 
tion to the Trachiniae of Sophocles. , 

DfifoXMlA, daughter of Lycomedes, in the island of Scy 
When Achilles was concealed there in maiden’s attire, she becams 
him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. 

Dfifdcfis, first king of Media, after the Medes had thr< 
off the supremacy of the Assyrians, reigned b.c. 709-656. He 1 
the city of Ecbatana, which he made the royal residence. He s 
succeeded by his son, Phraorths. 

DfiidTlRUS, tetrarch of Galatia, adhered to the Rom 
in their wars against Mithridates, and was rewarded by the sei 
with the title of king. In the Civil war he sided with Pompey» , 
was present at the battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 4S. He is rcmarkal>lj 
having been defended by Cicero before Caesar, in the house of 
latter at Rome, in the speech (pro Rege Deiotaro) still extant. 

DfilPHiBfi, the Sibyl at Cumae, daughter of Glaucus. ’ 

DfilPH^BUS, son of Priam and Hecuba, who married 
after the death of Paris. On the capture of Troy by the Greeks 
was slain and mangled by Menelaus. 

DelIa, the quinquennial festival of Apollo at Delos. 

D£lIum, a town on the coast of Boeotia, in the territotl 
Tanagra, near the Attic frontier, named after a temple of Ap 
similar to that at Delos. Here the Athenians were defeated hyi 
Boeotians, b.c. 424. 

DSlIus and DElKa, surnames of Apollo and Artemis! 

spectively, from the island of Delos. 

Dfitos, the smallest of the islands called Cyclades, in 
Aegaean Sea. According to a legend, it was called out of the deefj 
the trident of Poseidon, but was a floating island until Zeus fastij 
it by adamantine chains to the bottom of the sea, that it might Ij 
secure resting-place to Leto for the birth of Apollo and Artemis. Md 
it Jjecame the holy seat of the worship of Apollo. We learn fj 
history that Delos was peopled by lonians, for whom it was the cl 
centre of political and religious union, in the time of Homer. It j 
afterwards the common treasury of the Greek confederacy for carry 
on the war with Persia, but the treasury was afterwards transfail 
to Athens. It was long subject to Athens; but it possessed an exi 
sive commerce which was increased by the downfall of Corinth, wj 
Delos became the chief emporium for the trade in slaves. It contatij 
a temple of Leto, and the great temple of Apollo. With this tati| 
were connected games, called Delia, which were celebrated evar^ 
years, and were said to have been founded by Theseus. A like oiq 
is ascribed to the sacred embassy (Thepriq)y which the Athenians ^ 
to Delos every -year. The greatest importance was attached to < 
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preservation of the sanctity of the island; and its sanctity secured it, 
though wealthy and unfortified, from plunder. 

Delphi {Kastri\ a small town in Phocis, but one of the 

I most celebrated in Greece, on account of its oracle of Apollo. It was 
situated on a steep declivity on the S. slope of Mt. Parnassus, and its 
site resembled the cavea of a great theatre. It was shut in on the N. 

a barrier of rocky mountains, which were cleft in the centre into 
i great cliffs with peaked summits, between which issued the waters 
of the Castalian spring. It was regarded as the central point of tbe 
wliole earth, and was hence called the “ navel of the earth,” It was 
originally called Pvtho, by which name it is^ alone mentioned in 
Homer. Delphi was colonised at an early period by Doric settlers 
from the neighbouring town of Lycorea, on the heights of Parnassus. 
The government was in the hands of a few distinguished families of 
Doric origin. From them were taken the chief magistrates and the 
priests. The temple of Apollo contained immense treasures; for not 
orily were rich offerings presented to it by kings and private persons, 
but many of the Greek states had in the temple separate thesauri, in 
which they deposited, for the sake of security, many of their valuable 
treasures. In the centre of the temple there was a small opening in 
the ground, from which, from time to time, an intoxicating vapour 
arose. Over this chasm there stood a tripod, on which the priestess, 
called Pythia, took her seat whenever the oracle was to be consulted. 
The words which she uttered after exhaling the vapour were believed 
to contain the revelations of Apollo. They were carefully written 
down by the priests, and afterwards communicated in hexameter ver^ 
to the persons who had come to consult the oracle. If the Pythia 
spoke in prose, her words were immediately turned into verse by a 
l^et employed for the purpose. The Oracle is said to have been dis¬ 
covered by its having thrown into convulsions some goats which had 
strayed to the mouth of the cave. The Pythian games were celebrated 
at Delphi, and it was one of the 2 places of meeting of the Amphiq- 
tyonic council.—For further details, see Frazer’s monumental edition 
of Pausanias (index), and cf, Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, 
pp. 6$-^, 358. 

PfiMADfes, an Athenian orator, who belonged to the Mace- 
do:pian party, and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He was put 
to death by Antipater, B.c. 318. 

DfiMARATUS or DAmArattjs. 1. King of Sparta, reignei^*^ 
from about b.c. 5x0 to 491. He was deposed by his colleague 
meaes, b.c* 491, and thereupon repaired to the Persian coast, wlfbre' 
h© was kindly received by Darius. He accompanied Xerxes tn ' 
invasion of Greece, and recommended the king not to rely too con¬ 
fidently upon his countless hosts.—a. A merchant noble of Corinth, 
wiio settled afterwards in Etruria, and became the father of Anms 
and Lucumo (Tarquinius Priscius). 

Dem£t£r (called CfeRSs by the Romans), one of the 
great divinities of the Greeks, was regarded as the protectress of 
agriculture and of all the fruits of the earth.^ She vfas the* daughter 
01 Cronus and Rhea, and sister of Zeus, by whom she became the 
1 The origin of the Deinet«r myths must bo sought for in primitive popular rites 
connected with seed-time and harvest. 
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mother of PersephfinS. Zeus, without the knowledge of 
.promised Persephone to Aldoneus} and while the unsuspecting 
was gathering flowers in the Nysian plain in Asia, the earth suudenlyl 
opened and she was carried off by Aldoneus. After wande-^ng for 
some days in search of her daughter, Demeter learnt from tnc Suy 
that it was Aidoneus who had carried her off. Thereupon she 
Olympus in anger and dwelt upon earth among men, cortfen^ 
blessings wherever she was kindly received, and severely 
those > who repulsed her. In this manner she came to 
Eleusis. [Cblbtjs.J As the goddess still continued angry, and 
allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus sent Hermes into th« lOW 
world to fetch back Persephone. Aldoneus consented, but 
sephone part of a pomegranate to eat. Demeter returned to OlympiJl 
with her daughter, but as the latter had eaten in the lower world, 
was obliged to spend one third of the year with Aidoneus, continuin| 
with her mother the remainder of the year. The earth now 
forth fruit again. This is the ancient legend as preserved in 
Homeric hymn, but it is variously modified in later traditions- In the 
Latin poets the scene of the rape is near Enna, in Sicily; and Ascd* 
aphus, who had alone seen Persephone eat anything in the low 
world, revealed the fact, and was in consequence turned into an owlhjf 
Demeter. The meaning of the legend is obvious :—Persephone, wh| 
is carried off to the lower world, is the seed-corn, which reniaina con¬ 
cealed in the ground part of the year; Persephone, who returna to 
mother, is the corn which rises from the ground, and nourishes 
and animals. Later philosophical writers, and perhaps the mysteria 
also, referred the disappearance and return of Persephone to the burid 
of the body of man and the immortality of his soul.—In Attica Oemet«i 
was worshipped with great splendour. The Athenians pretended thi^ 
agriculture was first practised in their country, and that Triptoletnui 
of Eleusis, the favourite of Demeter, was the first who invented th^ 
plough and sowed corn, [TRiPTOtSMus.] Every year at Athens tlii 
festival of the Eleusinia was celebrated in honour of these godefesset. 
The festival of the Thesmophoria was also celebrated in her Honour 
as well at Athens as in other parts of Greece : it was intended to com* 
memorate the introduction of the laws and the regulations of elv!n««i 
life,^ which were ascribed to Demeter, since agriculture is the bash 
of civilisation.—In works of art Demeter is represented in full attira 
Around her head she wears a garland of corn-ears, or a simple riband, 
and in her hand she holds a sceptre, corn-ears or a poppy, sometimes 
also a torch and the mystic basket. The Romans received from Sicily 
the worship of Demeter, to whom they gave the name of Ceres* Th^ 
celebrated in her honour the festival of the Cereaiia. She was looked 
upon by the Romans much in the same light as Tellus. Pi||S wsps 
sacrificed to both divinities. Her worship acquired considerable 
political importance at Rome. The decrees of the senate were depModted 
m her temple for the inspection of the tribunes of the people* —Fol 
me religious significance of the Demeter cult, consult Sykes and Alkaf 
tatroduction to the Hymn to Demeter, in thdr edition of the 

and me references there govern A vejy interesting iaeoo«ife 
Qf the vfholc Demeter story is given }n I^ateris Studies. Ttol 

IS a lovely seated statue of the Demeter of Cniios in the mm. 
Museum: see the official guide, pL xiy, C/. also Lawson, JkMm\ 
1 See Tennyson’s fine reconstruction of the nayfh i» his 1 
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Qruh Folk Lon and Ancient Greek Reli^n^ pp. 79-98. (See 
Fig. 29.) 

DemetrUs, a town in Magnesia, in Thessaly, on the inner¬ 
most recess of the Pagasaean bay, founded by Demetrius PoUorcetes, 
|nd peopled by the inhabitants of loclus and the surrounding towns. 

I DfiMtTRlus. I. Surnamed PoliorcEtes or the Besieger, 
Ipn of Antigonus, king of Asia, and Stratonice. At an early age he 
gave proofs of distinguished bravery, and during his father’s lifetime 
was engaged in constant campaigns against either Cassander or 
l^tolemy. In his siege of Rhodes (b.c. 305) he constructed those 
gigantic machines to assail the walls of the city, which gave him the 
^rname of Poliorcetes. He at length concluded a treaty with the 
Rhodians (304). After the defeat and death of his father at the battle 
of Ipsus (301), the fortunes of Demetrius were for a time under a 
cloud; but in 294 he was acknowledged as king by the Macedonian 
army, and succeeded in keeping possession of Macedonia for 7 years- 
In 287 he was deserted by his own troops, who proclaimed Pyrrhus 
king of Macedonia. He then crossed over to Asia, and after meeting 
with alternate success and misfortune, was at length obliged to sur¬ 
render himself prisoner to Seleucus (286). That king kept him in con¬ 
finement, but did not treat him with harshness. Demetrius died in 
the 3rd year of his imprisonment and the 56th of his age (213). He 
was one of the most remarkable characters of his time, being a man 
of restless activity of mind, fertility of resource, and daring promptitude 
in the execution of his schemes. His besetting sin was his licentious¬ 
ness,—2. SoTER (reigned b.c. 162-150), was the son of Seleucus IV. 
Philopator and grandson of Antiochus the Great. While yet a child 
he had been sent to Rome by his father as a hostage, where he 
remained until he was 23 years of age. He then fled to Syria, and 

was received as king by the Syrians. An impostor named Balas 

raised an insurrection against him and slew him. He left a sons, 
Demetrius Nicator and Antiochus Sidetes, both of whom subsequently 
ascended the throne.—3. Nicator (b.c. 146-142, and again 128-125), 
son of Demetrius Soter. With the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor 
he defeated Balas, and recovered his kingdom; but, having rendered 
himself odious to his subjects by his vices and cruelties, he was driven 

out of Syria by Tryphon, who set up Antiochus, the infant son of 

Alexander Balas, as a pretender against him. Demetrius retired to 
Babylon, and from thence marched against the Parthians, by whom 
he was defeated! and taken prisoner, 138, He remained as a captive 
in Parthia 10 years. Demetrius again obtained possession of the 
Syrian throne in 128; but while engaged in an expedition against 
Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon set up against him the pretender Alexander 
Zeblna, by whom he was defeated and compelled to fly. He fled to 
Tyre, where he was assassinated, 125.—^4. PHALEREtJs, so called from 
his birthplace, the Attic demos of Phalerus, where he was bom about 
345. His parents were poor, but by his talents and perseverance 
he rose to the highest honours at Athens, and became distinguished 
both as an orator, a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. The 
government of Athens was entrusted to him by Cassander in 317, the 
duties of which he discharged with extraordinary distinction, 'W^cn 
Demetrius Poliorcetes approached Athens in 307 Phalereus was obliged 
to take to flight. lie settled at Alexandria in Egypt, and exerted som* 
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influence in the foundation of the Alexandrine library. He was thd 
last of the Attic orators worthy of the name.—See Jebb, Attic Oraton, 
vol. ii., pp. 442-3. 1 

DemScedes, a celebrated physician of Crotona, He prac? 
tised medicine successively at Aegina, Athens, and Samos. He wa^ 
taken prisoner along with Polycrates, in b.c. 522, and was sent t^ 
Susa to the court of Darius. Here he acquired great reputation 
curing the king's foot and the breast of the queen Atossa. Notwitt 
standing his honours at the Persian court, he was always desirous q 
returning to his native country. In order to effect this, he procure? 
by means of Atossa that he should be sent with some nobles to explon 
the coast of Greece, and to ascertain in what parts it might be mosl 
successfully attacked. At Tarentum he escaped, and settled at Cro- 
tona, where he married the daughter of the famous wrestler, Milo. 

DfiMOCR^TUS, a celebrated Greek philosopher, was bom al 
Abdera in Thrace, about b.c. 460. He spent the large inheritance 
which his father left him, on travels into distant countries in pursuii 
of knowledge. He was a man of a most sterling and honourabh 
character. He died in 361 at a very advanced age. There is a tra 
dition that he^ deprived himself of his sight, that he might be les| 
disturbed^ in his pursuits; but it is more probable that he may havi 
lost his sight by too severe application to study. This loss, however 
did not disturb the cheerful disposition of his mind, which prompted 
him to look, in all circumstances, at the cheerful side of things—whicl 
later writers took to mean, that he always laughed at the follies 0 
men. His knowledge was most extensive. It embraced not only th< 
natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, grammar, music, and phila 
sophy, but various other useful arts. His works are praised by Cicer? 
on account of the liveliness of their style, and are in this respect com 
pared even with the works of Plato. Democritus was the founder 0; 
the “atomic theory.*’—For a full discussion of his philosophy (whicl 
was akin to that of Epicurus), consult Gomperz, Greek Thinkers 
vol. i. (E.T.), pp. 316 sqq, 

D£m6ph5on. I, Son of Celeus and Metanira, whoir 
Detneter wished to make immortal.—2. Son of Theseus and Phaedra 
accompahied the Greeks against Troy, and on his return gained th< 
love of Phyllis, daughter of the Thracian king Sithon, and promisee 
to marry her. Before the nuptials were celebrated, he went to Attics 
to settle his affairs, and as he tarried longer than Phyllis had expected 
she thought that she was forgotten, and put an end to her life : bul 
she was metamorphosed into a tree. 

^ DfiMOSTHfeNfis. I. Son of Alcisthenes, a celebrated Athe¬ 
nian general in the Peloponnesian war. In b.c. 425 he renderec 
important assistance to Cleon, in making prisoners of the Spartans i| 
the island of Sphacteria. In 413 he was sent with a large fleet t€ 
Sicily to assist Nicias.^but both commander? were defeated, obligee 
to surrender, and put to death by the Syracusans.—2. The greatest ol 
Athenian orators, was born in the Attic demos of Paeania, about b c 
384. At 7 years of age he lost his father, who left him and hk 
younger sister to the c^e of guarehans, who neglected him, and sQu^n- 
dered his property. When he was ao years of age Demosthenes 
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lecattci Aphobui, one of hii gnordlaot, fttid obtained i verdict in hi# 

£ vour. Emboldened by ihi# iuccem, Demosthenen ventured to come 
fward #• « •f»f4iker In its# public aisembly, HI# fir#t el^ort wa# 
fniucre»i»fui, but he w»i encouraged to persevere by the actor Satyrus> 
^ho gave him initruction In action and dertamailon* In becoming an 
jrator. Uettioflhenei had to etruggle agairtal the greatest physical dis- 
^vantngfi* HU voire was wealc and his utterance defective; and It 
Iras only by the moit unwearied exertions that he succeeded in over* 
ioniing the obitacles whkh nature had placed In hU way. Thus it is 
)ald that he ip«ik« with pebbles in hii mouth* to cure himself of stum* 
Iterlng; that he repeated verips of the fioets a# he ran up-hill* to 
grengihen hi# voice; that he dec lalnted on the son-shore* to accustom 
limst If to the noUe and cottIuiUm of the popular assembly; that he 
Ived for monlhi In a cave undergrtitind, engaged in constantly writing 
git the history of Thui. vdidm, to form a standard for his own style. 
It wm about that Ptmosthenei began to obtain reputation as a 
linker In the public amifmbiy. ills eloquence soon gained him the 
favour of the pkijde. 1'he influence which he acquired he employed 
for the good of his country, and not for his own aggrimdlsemenl. He 
tlearlv saw that Philip had resolved to subjugate (xreere* and he 
therefore devoted all his powers to resist the aggressions of the Mace¬ 
donian monarch. For 14 years he ci^ittlnucd the struggle against 
Fhliip, and neither threats nor bribea could turn him from his ouroose* 
ft la true he faited; but the failure must not be considered mn fault. 
The struggle wa# brought to a close by the battle of Chaeron^a (338)* 
if which ine Indkipendenct of Cireece was crushed. Demoathenei waa 
present at the battle, and dtd like thousands of others. At thla time 
many iccuaatlons mm brought ageing him. Of these one of the 
miwt formidable was the eccusatloft of Cleidphon by Aeschln^, but 
which was In reality directed egalnit Demosthenea hitnaelf. Aeachinea 
accused Ctsaiphon for proposing that Demoathenes should be rewarded 
for his sendom i^th a golden crown in the theatre. The trial was 
delayed for reatons unknown to us till 330, when Demosthenea 
delivered hit Oration On Ifie Crown. Aeschines was defeated and 
iHthdrew from Athens. Demoslhenei was one of those who were 
suspected of having received money from Harpalus In 395. [Haa* 
ratiia.] His guilt Is doubtful; but he was condemned, and thrown Into 
prison, fiom which, however, he mu^apid. He took up his residence 
partly et Troeimne and partly In Aegina, looking dally across the sea 
to his beloved native land. Bis extle did not last long. On the death 
of Aieaandm* (3S3) the Creilt slatwi rote In arms against Macedonia. 
DemomlimMS was reoillid and mdurned In triumph. Bu€ In the fdk 
lowing year (3aa} the eonfedefata C^ks were defeated, and he ksn^ 
refuge in ^ temple of Foeddoii« In the Island of Calaurla. Hmm be 
was purtued by the emlisaflee of Andpateri whereupon he fotis 
polion, whidb he had to aome time ewrrled about his pereon, and 
died In Ilia temple, p», Maty orations iMf Demostbenee Mm mm 
dowm ti&m, <M thcee to moet famous is to Oration On to Opwm, 
whidi Macaulay praised as to '‘iw plus alira ^ huntan 
Prof. S. K. Butcher's admirable monoiripli on Demosihenet. IBtit 
Bnglldt version of Dmnoctliwies le C. E» Kennedy (In 5 yoli., 
Mn's Library). It hi dtoialely anntoted.] 

])iiiliyrai^ i Mmmm coin, orig, wordt about a Jhm. 



but subsequently falling considerably in value* It is rendered 
Authorised Version of the New Testament by the word “ penny-’' 

DERcfcris, Derc^tO, also called At^rgatis^ a Syrian 
She offended Aphrodite, who in consecjuence inspired her with love 
a youth, to whom she bore a daughter SemSramis; but ashatiaed d 
her frailty, she killed the youth, exposed her child in a desert^ 
threw herself into a lake near Ascalon. Her child was fed by <^ovm 
and she herself was changed into a firsh. The Syrians thereupon wo#* 
shipped her as a goddess. The upper part of her statue representet 
a beautiful woman, while the lower part terminated in the tail of i 
fi^h.—See Cheyne in Sncyclopaedia Biblica, s,v. “ Atargatis.” 

Dbuc)(,lWn, in Greek mythology, was son of J’rometbeuf 
and Clymene ; king of Phthia, in Thessaly. When Zeus had resjolved 
to destroy the dcg<'neraie race of men, Deucalion and his wife 
were, on account of their piety, the only mortals saved. On the atdiricaj 
of his father, Deucalion built a ship, in which he and his wife floal^ 
in safety during the 9 days* flood, which destroyed all the otlTtesr 
habitants of Hellas. At last the ship rested, according to the 
general tradition, on Mount Parnassus in Phocis- Deucalion a.xa<l 
wife consulted the sanctuary of Themis how the race of man 
be restored. The goddes# bade them cover their heads and throw thi 
bones of their mother behind them. After some doubts respectinjgl tiM 
meaning of this command, they agreed in interpreting the boA<Nl 
thrir mother to mean the stones of the earth. I'hey accordingly^ 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by Deucalion there 
up men, from those thrown by Pyrrha women. Deucalion tbejn 4 ^ 
sdendfid from Parnassus, built his first abode at Opus or at Oynw^ii 
and became by Pyrrha the father of Hellen, Amphictyon, Protogenia, 
and others. 


Deva. Chester^ in Britain. 

DIa, the ancient name of Naxos. 

DfXoonAs, snrnatned the Atheist, a Greek philosopher 
poet, a native of the Island df Melos, and a disciple of Democritus* 1*1 
consequence of his attacks upon the popular religion, and espeolally; 
upon the Eleusinian mysteries, he was formally accused of impiety, 
B.c. 41X, and fearing the results of a trial, fled from Athens. He wei 4 
first to Pallene, and afterwards to Corinth, where he died. (Gc^mpetrilt 
Greek Thinkers^ ’^01. i.) 

DIAna, an ancient Italian divinity, whom the Romans idL^emA 
ied with the Greek ArtSmis. Het worship is said to have been 
duced at Rome by ^Servius Tullius, who dedicated a temple to on 

the Aventine. At Rome Dliuaa was the goddess of light, and her aijuntui 
bemtalns ti&e same root' as the word dies* As DIanus, or the ^ 

gght, repiresented the so Diana., the goddess of Il^t, 
seated the moon. The attributes of ^e Greek Artemis were 
wards ascribed to^the Roman Diana. For details see 


D^AnIxjm {Denia), a t<:>wn in Hispania Tarraconensis on a 
promontoxy of the same name (C. Martin) founded by the Massiliuxui* 
Here stood a celebrated temple of Diana, from which the town ci«riv«d 





DiAUf.cs, in Greek athletics, is iAi dmkk murse (about 
1^ mik) for ruowri, 

” DICAEAECliUs, a celebrated I^cripatetic philosopher, geo- 
ferspher. m 4 hisnirlon, s n«fiv« of Meg^nnn \n Sivily* a disciple of 
iristotla and « frknd of Thmphriistiie. He wrote a vai»t rtumfM»r of 
porks, of which only fmgfimnti are extant* 


Dicte, a meunuun m the 1 C. of Crete, where Zeus is said 

fe have been bfou|{hl uji. Heme lie bore the ».uiiuum! 

fhe Konmn jawti fieqacnlly eiiijiliiy ihe «djecuv« Dictacai m 

»m«nyiuuui with Chelan. 


I Dictvnna, a Huriutnie btith of Uiitomariiii and Diana, which 
po divinities writ suin»«ijuenfiy idenlilted. 

I DiCTVs ChE’H«^si!», the rr|i«u*il author of ati extant work in 
itiititt (traiul4l*<t Irnin n tii«rk ortEitiull an the 1'tuj.nn war, divided 
pbto b boi.ks, and tnlilied K/t/iettferti fitfii I’rn/tnii, professing to be 
a journal of the Itudiiijit events of Iht war. In the prrfact to tht 
f<rofk we en? told ih«t ii was umiiifmed by of CnosMUi, who 

irviimpanird Idnmentu* lu ihe Trojan war i but it piobably bHaogi to 
pe time of iht laier Roman empire. ^ 

DTtifus SalvIus ] Old anus liiHight the Ruiuun ciitpire «if tlte 
|fitelorian guards, when they put up the empirf for mh after the 
leath of Pertitiax, A.o. 1*13, After reigning two tmmllis, he was mur* 
lered by the toldtori when Severus was timnhing against the city. 


DfD6, also called Elissa, the reputed founder of Carthage, 
the was daughter of the Tyrlnn king »ilus, and sitter of Pyginalion, 
ikho succeeded to the crown after the death of hit father, yido was 
Iparried to her wealthy uncle, Acerbai, who was murdered by Pyg* 
inaliun, Upon this Didn sn retly salted from Tyre with hU treasures, 
liccoiitpanled by lome noble Tyrfitns, and passed over to Africa. Here 
|he purchasf»d at iinith land as might be sncloscd with the hide of a 
iuU, but she order* <1 the tilde to he rut up Into the thinnest possibis 
itrlps, and whh ihnn she surrounded a spot, on which she built a 
llttidel called Byrsa (from L v. the hide of a bull). Around this 

'fort the dly of Carthage atosa, and soon beramt a powerful and 
nourishing placs. *lhe neighbouring king, Hiarbas, jealous of the 
:prc»»|Miricy of the new city, demmideci tita hand of Dido in marriaga, 
threatening Carthage with war Iti rase of refusal. Dido had vowed 
eternal fukiity to her tale husband { but seeing that the Carihaglnlaiis 
iptpected her to with the demands ol Hiarbas, she pretaciM to 

field to their wlahea, and under farelence of soothing the maaae ii 
lAcerbai by eapiatory lacrillcet. aha ertN^ a funeral plhi, on vHblidi idle 
ftabbed heriiif lit preasnee of her people. After her death ai^ was 
worshipped by the Carchaginlana as a divinity. Virgil hae Ineeried 
in his draefd the ftgend ofl>ido« with viflout modihoattons. 

^ng 10 the common chronology, them was an interval cdf more ^ 
lyears between the capture or Troy (a.o. 1114) and the foundation of 
CarihM (ikC. s but Virgil, miwtlie^, makte Dido a eoneempo- 
^rary of Aeneas, with whom she falls la teve on his arrlvit Iti 
Wmii AemsMi haitsned to eeek tfm new home which gedb 
promised hfia, DfdOi In deetroyed bereelf m a funeral pdle. 
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Dibsp!ter. [Jupiter.] 

DIgentKa (Licenza), a small stream in Latium, beautifully 
cool and clear, flowing into the Anio, through the Sabine farriJi of 
Horace, 

DInarchus, the last and least important of the lo Attic 
orators, was born at Corinth, about b.c. 361. As he was a forei|grt«*'t 
he could not come forward himself as an orator, and therefore wroite 
orations for others. He belonged to the friends of Phocion an<i 
Macedonian party. Only 3 of his speeches have come down to us* 

Dind^mEnS. [Dindymus.] 

DiND'i^MUS or Dind^ma, a mountain in Phrygia, oix the 
frontiers of Galatia, near the town Pessinus, sacred to Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, who is hence called Dindym6n§, 

DiNocRlTfcs, a Greek architect, flourished 4 th cent. b,c. K® 

is said to have restored the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

DfocLfixfANUS, VXl£r1!us, Roman Emperor, a.d. 284— 
was born near Salona, in Dalmatia, in 245, of most obscure parentage* 
On the death of Numeriahus, he was proclaimed emperor by the troo|>s, 
284, That he might more successfully repel the barbarians, he associ* 
ated with himself Maximianus, who was invested with the title ol 
Augustus, 286. Subsequently (292) the empire was again di’irid^* 
Constantius Clilorus and Galerius were proclaimed Caesars, and tlw 
government of the Roman world was divided between the 2 
and the 2 Caesars. Diocletian governed the East ; but after an anscious 
reign of ai years, he longed for repose. Accordingly on ist of iMaji 
305, he abdicated at Nicomedia, and compelled his reluctant collenf^ue, 
Maxlmian, to do the same at Milan. Diocletian retired to his native 
Dalmatia, and passed the remaining 8 years of his life near Salona, 
in philosophic retirement, devoted to rural pleasures and the cultivation 
of his garden* He died 3*3. One of the most memorable even.t» in 
the reign of Diocletian was his fierce persecution of the Christiaini 

a , to which he was instigated by his colleague Galerius.—Consull 
on, Decline and Fall, and Gwatkin, Early Church History, vol* II. 

DtSDORUS, sumamed Siculus, of Agyrium, in Sicily,, a 
celebrated historian, was a contemporary of Julius Caesar arad ol 
Augustus* In order to collect materials for his history, he travolla <2 
over a great part of Europe and Asia, and lived a long time at Rome. 
His work was entitled Bibliotheca Historica (The Historical Lifox-aury)! 
and was an univex*sal history, embracing the period from the earliosi 
mytMcal ages down to the beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. Of thi 
40 books into which'the work was divided, tK have come down to ui 
entire. Of the rest, only fragments have been preserved. Im Jhli 
writings we find neither method, accuracy, nor judgment. As m 
aS2tthority he cannot be relied upon. 

0 )(bi>)iiTUs, a Stoic philosopher, jand a teacher of Cicero, bc 

whose bcuse he died, b.c. $9. 

IMftGftNSs. r. Of Apollonja, in Crete, a celebrated Iom< 

phitolslbpher, and a pupil of Anaximenes, lived in the ^th century 



The Babylonian, a Stoic philosopher, was a pupil of Chrysippus, 
anci succeeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of the Stoic school at 
Attiens. He was one of the 3 ambassadors sent by the Athenians to 
^ome in b.c. 155.—^3. The celebrated Cynic philosopher was born at 
tsinope, in Pontus, about b.c. 412. His youth is said to have been 
spent in dissolute extravagance; but at Athens his attention was 
arrested by the character of Antisthenes, and he soon became distin¬ 
guished by his austerity and moroseness. In summer he used to roll 
m hot sand, and in winter to embrace statues covered with snow; he 
yore coarse clothing, lived on the plainest food, slept in porticoes or 
m the streets; and finally, according to the common story, took up his 
residence in a tub belonging to the Metroum, or temple of the Mother 
of the Gods. On a voyage to Aegina he was taken prisoner by 
pirates, and carried to Crete to be sold as a slave. Here, when he 
asked what business he understood, he answered, “How to 
command men.” He was purchased by Xeniades, of Corinth, who 
gave him his freedom, and entrusted him with the care of his chil¬ 
dren. During his residence at Corinth his celebrated interview with 
Alexander the Great is said to have taken place. The conversation 
between them begun by the king’s saying, “I am Alexander the 
Great;” to which the philosopher replied, And I am Diogenes the 
Cynic.” Alexander then asked whether he could oblige him in any 
w^y, and received no answer, except, “Yes; you can stand out of the 
sunshine.” We are further told that Alexander admired Diogenes so 
itxiach that he said, “ If I were not Alexander, I should wish to be 
Diogenes.” Diogepes died at Corinth, at the age of nearly 90, b.c. 
323.— Cf. J. B. Mayor, Sketch of Ancient Philosophy^ pp. 36 sq, —^4, 
L/lertius, of Laerte, in Cilicia, probably lived in the 2nd century 
after Christ. He wrote the Lives of the Philosophers in 10 books, an 
uncritical but' valuable work which is still extant. 

D! 6 m£d£ae iNsttLAE, 5 Small islands in the Adriatic Sea, N. 
of the promontory Garganum, in Apulia, named after Diomedes. [Dio- 
vtEDES.] The largest of these, called Diomedea Insula or Trimerus 
(T'remiti), was the place where Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, 
dL«d. 

DISmSdes, son of Tydeus and Deipyle, whence he is 
constantly called Tydides, succeeded Adrastus as king of Argos.-^ 
Womeric Story. Tydeus fell in the expedition against Thebes, while 
his son Diomedes was yet a boy; but Diomedes was afterwards one 
of the Epigoni who took Thebes. He went to Troy with 80 ships, and 
was next to Achilles, the bravest hero in the Greek army. He enjoyed 
ttie especial*'protection of Athena; he fought against the most dis¬ 
tinguished of , the Trojans, such as Hector and Aeneas, and even with 
tile gods who espoused the cause of the Troj'ans. He thus wounded 
both Aphrodite and Ares. See Homer’s Iliad.—Later Stories, Dio- 
inedes ,aiid lyfly^'es carried off the palladium from the city b? Tr^y, 
since it ^was'bejiey^dvthat Troy could not be taken so long as the pal¬ 
ladium wis withirt-its wails. After the capture of Troy, he returned 
to Argos, his wife Aegialea living in adultery with 

Hippolytus,. or,. according to others, with Cometes or Cyllabarus. 
This misfortune-befeW^mmthrofugl^the anger of Aphrodite. He there¬ 
fore quitted Ar^s^ .aud jjyc®t t9 ^^^^ He subsequently attempted 
to return to Argos; hut^ on. his way home a storm threw him on the 
K 
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coast of Daunia, in Italy, I^e married Evippe, the daughter of 
Daupius, and settled in Daunia, where he died at an advanced 
age. He was buried in one of the islands off Garganum, whieb 
were called after him the Diomedean islands# His companions were 
inconsolable at his loss, and were metamorphosed into birds (Avms 
DiomedBne). 


pXoN, a Syracusan;, son of Hipparinus, and a relation of 
Dionysius, who treated him with the greatest distinction, and employad 
him in many services of trust and confidence. On the visit of Flal» 
to Syracuse, Dion became an ardent disciple of the philosopher; and 
wfien the younger Dionysius succeeded his father, Dion watched wifch 
undisguised contempt his dissolute conduct, and so became an object 
of suspicion to the youthful tyrant. Dion, aided by Plato, endeavoured 
to withdraw him from his vicious courses, but failed, and was ban* 
ished. He then retired to Athens. Hato visited Syracuse a third 
time, that he might secure the recall of Dion; but failing in this Dion 
determined on expelling the tyrant hy force. In this he succeeded : but 
since his own conduct against the Syracusans was equally tyranniemi, 
a conspiracy was formed against him, and he was assassinated in hi» 
own house, a.c. 353. 


DJon CassJus, the historian, son of a Romani senator: borim 
Nicaea, in Bithynia. He held several important ofhc«Mi 
Commodus, Caracalla, and Alexander Severus, iSo-aao, and 
aftferwards retired to Campania; subsequently he returned to mcaem, 
his native town, where he passed the remainder of his life, and died* 

f Rome, in 80 books, from 

the landing Of Aeneas in Italy to a.d, asg. Only a comofirativeW 

‘“’it UB entJre. iprom iS».« 

3dth book to the 54lh the work is extant complete, and embraces th« 
history from the wars of Lucuflus and Cn. Fompey against Mitbrl* 
dates, down «o the death of i^rippa, B.c. 10. Of the^remaining book* 
we have only the epitomes made by Xlphillmis and others? 

Cassius consulted original authorities, and disolayad great iudijrfn«nt 
and discriminatfen in lie use of them. great judgment 


DioN ChrysostSmus, that is, the golden-mouthed, a sur- 

name given him on account of his eloquence, was born at Prusa in 
Buhyma, about the middle of the first century of our era. He wa« 
well, educated, and increased his knowledge W travelling 
^erors Nerva and Trajan entertained for highesTesfa^ 

SS the Greek rhetoriciar« BnTeopWs^n 

toe time of the Roman empire. There are extant 80 of his orations - 

—f****®*: po-lltioal, moral, and pWIosttohlS sui- 

jeste thaa mal oraBon*. .49* iBhlch they have only the form ^ 

by Zeus, by whom she betame tb«r 
l\Bto^(M 9 ^jwho'H 9 >.hen<je called tHtmetta, and someMiWM 
isi^-aiied ”«**" wSLil ^ 

«a»y#^.d^tofil 9 rri-.Veavis,-(he. Latin oounterySrt of ” 

son of 
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Hermocrates, born b.c. 430. He began life as a clerk in a public 
oince. Frompted by ambition, and possessing natural talent, he gradu¬ 
ally raised himself to distinction; and in b.c, 405, though only 25 
years of age, was appointed sole general at Syracuse, with full powers. 

, rrom this period we may date the commencement of his reign, or 
tyranny, which continued without interruption for 38 years. He 
' ^®ttgthened himself by the increase of the army, and by converting 
tie island Ortygia into a fortified residence for himself; and when 
Lioroughly prepared, commenced the execution of his ambitious plans. 
These embraced the subjugation of the rest of Sicily, the humiliation 
of Carthage, and the annexation of part of Southern Italy to his 
dominions.^ In all these projects he succeeded. During the last 20 
years of his life he possessed an amount of power and influence far 
exceeding that enjoyed by any other Greek before the time of Alex- 
<ieath took place at Syracuse, 367, in the middle of a war 
with Carthage. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Dionysius the 
younger. The character of Dionysius has been drawn in the blackest 
colours by many ancient writers; he appears, indeed, to have become 
a type of a tyrant, in its worst sense. In his latter years he became 
extremely suspicious, and apprehensive of treachery, even from his 
sourest friends, and is said to have adopted the most excessive pre¬ 
cautions to guard against it. He built the terrible prison called 
, Mutumiae, which was cut out of the solid rock in the part of Syracuse 
named Epipolae. Dionysius was fond of literature and the arts, and 
frequently entertained at his court men distinguished in literature and 
, philosophy, among whom was the philosopher Plato. He was himself 
a poet, and repeatedly contended for the prize of tragedy at Athens.— 
z.|sThe Younger, son of the preceding, succeeded his father as tyrant 
of Syracuse, B.c. 367. He was at this time under 30 years of age: 
he had been brought up at his father’s court in Idleness and luxury, 
W was studiously precluded from taking any part in public affairs. 
'»e ascendancy which Dion, and through his means Plato, obtained 
' iar a time over his mind was undermined by flatterers and the coin- 
pahions of his pleasures. Dion, who had been banished by Dionysius' 
returned to Sicily in 357, at the head of a small force, with the 
mmftd object of dethroning him. Dionysius finding that he could nbt 
successfully resist Dion, sailed away to Ualv, and thus lost the sove^ 
reignty after a reign of 12 ^ars, 356. He now repaired to Locri, the 
native city of his mother, Doris, where he was received in the most 
^ friendly manner; but he made himself tyrant ^of the city^ and treated ' 
the inhabitants with the utmost cruelty. After remaining at Locri 10 
; years, he obtained possession again of Syracuse, where he reigned for 
the next 3 years until Timoleon came to .Sicily to deliver the Greek 
cities there from the dominion of the tyrants. Being unable to resist 
Timoleon, he surrendered the citadel into the hands of the latter, on 
condition of b»in^ allowed to depart in safety to Corinth, 343. Here 
he* spent the remainder of his life In a private condition and according 
to some writers was reduced to support himself by keeping a school.— 
3. -Of Halicarnassus, a celebrated Greek rhetorician,' lived many 
years at Rome in the time of Augustus, and died b.c. 7, ’ifiis -principal 
; work was a history of Rome in 22 books, containing the history of 
the city from the mythical times down to b.c. 264. Of this work 
I only the first 11 boolcs have come down to us. These prove that he 
possessed considerable artistic skill as well as rhetorical power but 


I 

was deficient both as an historian and as a statesman. He also wrote 
various rhetorical and critical works, which abound with the most 
exquisite remarks and criticisms on the works of the classical writers 
of Greece* Of these several have been preserved. 

DidNYSUS, the youthful, beautiful, but effeminate god of 
wine. He is also called both by Greeks and Romans Bacchus* He 
was the son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter o: Cadmus of Thesbos. 
Before his birth, Semele was persuaded by tlera, who appeared to 
her in disguise, to request the father of the gods to appear to hicrr In 
the same glory in which he approached his own wife Hera. 32 I«u$ 
unwillingly complied, and appeared to her in thunder and lightning. 
Semele, being seized by the flames, gave premature birth to a cHild; 
but Zeus saved the child, sewed him up in his thigh, and thus ptt- 
served him till he came to maturity. After hxs birth Dionysus was 
brought up by the nymphs of Mt, Nysa, who were rewarded by 2k»us 
by being placed as Hyades among the stars. When he had grown up, 
Hera drove him mad, in which state he wandered throu^i various 
parts of the earth. He first went to Egypt, thence proceeded through 
Syria, then traversed all Asia, teaching the inhabitants of the differemt 
countries of Asia the cultivation of the vine and introducing among 
them the elements of civilisation. The most famous part of nis wan¬ 
derings in Asia is his expedition to India, which is said to have latated 
several years. On his return to Europe, he passed through Thrace, 
but was ill received by Lycurgus, king of the Edones. He tihes 
returned to Thebes, where he compelled the women to quit their 
houses, and to celebrate Bacchic festivals on Mt. Cithaeron, and fear¬ 
fully punished Pentheus, who attempted to prevent his worahip. 
Dionysus next went to Argos, where the people first refused to 
acknowledge him, but after punishing the women with frenzy, he was 
recognised as a god. His last feat was performed on a voyage from 
Icaria to Naxos» He hired a ship which belonged to Tyrrhenlmi 
pirates; but the men, instead of landing at Naxos, steered towards 
Asia, to sell him there as a slave. Thereupon the god changed the 
mast and oars into serpents, and himself into a lion ; ivy grew around 
the vessel, and the sound of flutes was heard on every side ; the 
sailors were seized with madness, leaped into the sea, and were nmata- 
morphosed into dolphins. After he had thus gradually established Ms 
divine nature throughout the world, he took his mother out of fXmdes, 
called her Thyone, and rose with her into Olympus.—Various mytho¬ 
logical beings are described as the offspring of Dionysus i but among 
the wcunen who^won his love none is more famous in ancient astory 
than Ariadne. The worship of Dionysus was no part of the 
religion of Greece. In Homer he does not appear as one oiT the 
great divinities; he is there simply described as the god who teatohes 
man the preparation of wine. As the cultivation of the vine stsrmM 
in Greece, the worship of Dionysus likewise spread farther; and 
the time of Alexander's expedition to India, the celebration of t b# 
BaoQhic festivals assumed more and more their wild and dissoluti 
d?^Cter. Dionysus may be taken as the representative of the wo* 
^d intoxicating power of nature. Since wine is the nalaEt^ 
,ol tins power, it is called “ the fruit of Dionysus.” On account 
connection between the cultivation of the soil and the 
earher stages of civilisation, he is regarded as a lawgiver tmd a hmm 
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of peace. As the Greek drama had grown out of the dithyrambic 
choruses at the festival of Dionysus, he was also regarded as the god 
of tragic art, and as the protector of theatres. In the earliest times the 
Graces or Charites were the companions of Dionysus, but afterwards 
we find him accompanied in his expeditions and travels by Bacchantic 
women, called Lenae, Maenades, Thyiades, Mimallones, Clodones, 
Bassarae or Bassarides, all of whom are represented in works of art 
ns raging with madness or enthusiasm, their heads thrown back¬ 
wards, with dishevelled hair, and carrying in their hands thyrsus- 
staffs (entwined with ivy, and headed with pine-cones), cymbals, 
swords, or serpents. Sileni, Pans, satyrs, centaurs, and other beings 
of a like kind, are also the constant companions of the god. The 
animal most commonly sacrificed to Dionysus was the ram. Among 
the things sacred to him, we may notice the vine, ivy, laurel, and 
asphodel: the dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, and ass. In 
works of art he appears as a youthful god. The form of his body is 
manly, but approaches the female form by its softness and roundness. 
The expression of the countenance is languid, and his attitude is easy, 
like that of a man who is absorbed in sweet thoughts, or slightly 
Intoxicated.—See Louis Dyer, The Gods of Greece, chaps, hi., iv.; 
Brof. L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature; Sandys, Introduction 
jto the Bacchae of Euripides. 

Diophantus, a Greek mathematician, of Alexandria, flour¬ 
ished in 4th century, B.c. 

DI6sc6Rfo£s PEDAcfus or PedAnixts, of Anazarba, in Cilicia, 
a Greek physician, who probably lived in the 2nd century of the 
Christian era, the author of an extant work on Materia Medica, which 
|or many ages was received as a standard production. 

DIosctjRi, that is, sons of Zeus, the well-known heroes 
pASTOR and Pollux, called by the Greeks Polydeuces. The two 
brothers were sometimes called Castores by the Romans. According 
to Homer they were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, king of Lace¬ 
daemon, and consequently brothers of Helen. Hence they are often 
palled by the patronymic Tynddridae. Castor was famous for his 
skill in taming and managing horses, and Pollux for his skill in 
boxing. Both had disappeared from the earth before the Greeks went 
against Troy, Although they were buried, says Homer, yet they came 
to life every other day, and they enjoyed divine honours.—^According 
to other traditions, both were the sons of Zeus and Leda, and were 
born at the same time with their sister Plelen out of an egg* [Lffi&A.l 
According to others, again, Pollux and Helen only were children of 
Zeus, and Castor was the son of Tyndareus. Hence Pollu^ was 
immortal, while Castor was subject to old age and death like other 
Idiortals. The fabulous life of the Dioscuri is marked by 3 great 
events, (i) Their expedition against Athens, where they rescued their 
sister Helen, who had been carried off by Theseus, and! plated in 
Aphidnae, which they took, (a) Their part in the eatpedition of the 
Argonauts, during which Pollux killed, in a boxing-match, Amycus, 
king of the Bebryces. During the Argonautic expedition they founded 
the town of DIoscurias, in Colchis. (3) Their battle with the sons of 
Aphareus, Idas and Lynceus. Castor, the mortal, fell by the hands 
of Idas, but Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a flash Of 
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lightning. At the request of Pollux, Zeus allowed him to share his 
brother’s fate, and to live alternately one day under the earth, and ^ 
other in the heavenly abodes of the’ gods. According to a dlf^^rem 
form of the story, Zeus rewarded the attachment of the two hrcth^ 
by placing them among the stars as Oemfnf.-r-These heroic youtm 
received divine honours at Sparta, from whence their worship spread 
over other parts of Greece, and over Sicily and Italy, They were 
worshipped more especially as the protectors of sailors, for Pose'S 
had rewarded their brotherly love by giving them power over wlnm 
and waves. Hence they are called by Horace, “Fratres Hel^*^*** 
lucida sidera.’^ 1 Whenever they appeared they were seen riding on 
magnificent white steeds. They were regarded as presidents of 
public games, as the inventors of the war dance, and the patrons 
of poets and bards. They are usually represented in works of a*rt as 
youthful horsemen, with egg-shaped helmets, crowned with stars* and 
with spears in their hands.«-At Rome, the worship of the Dioscuri wa« 
introduced at an early time. They were believed to have assisted tne 
Romans against the Latins in the battle of Lake Regillus; and 
dictator A. Postumlus Albinus during the battle vowed a tennple ^ 
them. This temple was erected in the forum, opposite the temple of 
Vesta. The equites regarded the Dioscuri as their patrons, and went 
every year, on the 15th of July, in a magnificent procession on florae* 
back, to visit their temple.—See Rendel Harris, TJii CuU 
Heavenly Twins, 

DiPHi^Lus, a poet of the new Attic comedy, contemporary 
of Menander. 

DIrae, a name of the Furiae. [Eumenides.] 

DiRCfi, wife of Lycus, who married her, after divorcing his 
former wife AntidpS, Dirce treated Antiope with great cruelty ? and 
accordingly, when Anmhion and Zethus, the sons of Antiope, by Z«u», 
obtained possession of Thebes, they took a signal vengeance upon 
Dirce. Tfeey tied her to a wild bull, which dragged her about till 
she perished^ They then threw her body into a fountain near ThobeSi 
whida? vw' henceforth called the fountain of Dirce. The adjective 
Dircaeus is frequently used as equfval^t to Boeotian. 

Dts, a name sometimes given to Pluto* and hence also to 

the lower world. 


Dithyr^mbus, a hymn sung at festivals of Dionysus, to th« 
accompaniment of music.-—Cf. Jebb, Greek ClussitM Poetry, lecture ifL 
' the leader of the Helvetians in the war against 

Cassius in b.c. 107, was at the head of the embassy sent to Juliua 
Caesar, nearly 50 years later, b.c. 58, when he was preparing to 
Attack the Helvetians. * , 

&VJkTiXcxJS, an Aeduan noble and brother of Dumnorix^ wwtM 
adherent of the Romans and of Caesar, who, in consideration 
ontreAties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in b.c. 58. 

(Melz), subsequently Medtomatrlci, and 
Metds, the capital of the Medjomatrici in Gmipil 

’ 'I '‘BrothersofHetott,'cW>-Sbiaingstart.•* 
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DOdOna, the most ancient oracle in Greece, situated in 
Epirus, founded by the Pelasgians, and dedicated t’o Zeus. The 
responses of the oracle were given from lofty oaks^ or beech-trees. 
The will of the god was declared by the wind rustling through the 
trees, and in order to render the sounds more distinct, brazen vessels 
were suspended on the branches of the trees, which being set in 
motion by the wind came in contact with one another. These sounds 
were interpreted in early times by men, but afterwards by aged 
women* The priests, who had the management of the temple were 
called Selli or Helli. The oracle of Dodona had less inlluence in 
historical times than in the heroic age, and was supplanted to a great 
extent by the oracle of Delphi.—See Percy Gardner, New Chapters in 
Greek History^ chap. xiv. 

DSlAbella, the name of a celebrated patrician family of the 
Cornlia gens. Those most deserving of notice are:—i, Cn. Cor¬ 
nelius Dolabella, consul b.c. 8i, whom the young Julius Caesar 
accused in 77 of extortion in his province.— 2. Cn. Corneous Dola¬ 
bella, praetor urbanus 81. With Verres as his legate, he plundered 
his province in Cilicia, and upon his return was accused, betrayed by 
Verres, and condemned.— 3. Publius Cornelius, the son-in-law of 
Cicero, whose daughter Tullia he married in 51. He was one of the 
most profligate men of his age, and his conduct caused Cicero great 
uneasiness. On the breaking out of the civil war he joined Caesar 
and fought on his side at the battle of Pharsalia (48), and was raised 
by him to the consulship in 44. He afterwards received from Antony 
the province of Syria. On his way to his province he plundered the 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor, in consequence of which the senate 
sent against him Cassius, who took Caesarea, in which Dolabella had 
taken refuge. That he might not fall into the hands of his enemies, 
be committed suicide, 43. 

D6 l0n, a spy of the Trojans in the Trojan war, slain by 

Diomedes.*—See Homer, Iliad, bk. x. 

D 6 l 5 p£S, a powerful people in Thessaly, dwelt o-n the 
Eflipeus, and fought before Troy. 

DSmMAnus, or with his full name T. Flavius Domitianus 
Auousirus, Roman emperor a,d. 81-96, was the younger son of Vespa¬ 
sian, and was bom at Rome a.u. <1. During the reigns of Vespasian 
(69-79) and of his brother Titus (79-81) he was not allowed to take 
any part in public affairs. During the first few years of his feign his 
government was much better than had been expected. But his conduct 
was soon changed for the worse. His wars were mostly unfortunate ; 
and his want 0? success both wounded his vanity and excited his fears, 
and thus led him to delight in the misfortunes and sufTerings of others. 
In 83 he undertook an expedition against the Chsttti, ^ which wa^ 
attended with no result, though on his return to Rome in the following 
year, he celebrated a triumph, and assumed the name of Genmnipufw 
In 85 Agricola, whose success and merits excited his jealousy, was 
recalled to Rome. [Agricola.] After his war with the Dacians, 
which terminated very unfavourably [DecebalusJ, he gave full sway to 
his cruelty and tyranny. The silent rear which prevailed in Rome and 
Italy during the latter years of Domitian’s reign is briefly but ener- 
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getically described by Tadtu* in the Introduction to his Life of 

cola, and his vices and tyranny are exposed in the strongest 

by the withering satire of Juvenal. Many conspiracies mm 

formed against his life, whiA had been discovered; but 

length murdered by the connivance of his wife, Domitia.—Mart* 

vale, History of the Romans under the Emplrst voi. vii* 

D8NATUS, a celebrated grammarian, v\rho taught at Rom® ta 

the middle of the 4th century, and was the preceptor of St. 

His most famous work is a system of I-atin Grammar, whicti lt«i 
formed the groundwork of most elementary treatises ui»on the mem 
subject, from his own time to the present day, 

Doris, i. Daughter of Oceanus and Thetis, wife of h« 
brother Nereus, and mother of the Nereides* The Latin poets 
times use the name of this divinity for the sea itself.—a. Ons tlii 
Nereides, daughter of the preceding.--3. A small and mouratsln®*^ 
country in Greece, formerly called Dkyopis, bounded by Thessiw ^ 
the N., by Aetolia on the w*, by Locris on the S., and by 
the E. It contained 4 towns, Bourn, Citinium, Erineus, and 
which formed the Dorian tetrapoHs. These towns never 
any consequence; but the country is of Importance as the home ofwN 
Dorians (Dores), one of the great Hellenic races, who conquered 
ponnesus. It was related^that Aegimius, king of the Dorians, fejw 
been driven from his dominions by the Lapithae, but was reinati^iii 
by Hercules j that the children of Hercules hence took refuge In 
land when they had been expelled from Peloponnesus t and that It fWiS 
to restore them to their rights that the Dorians invaded Peloponn«»*** 
Accordingly, the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians Is luiasstty 
called the Return of the Heraclidae. [Hkracudar,] The Oorlaiw 
were divided into three tribes; the Hylkis, PamphyU, and Dyrriaat##* 
They were the ruling class throughout Peloponnesus; the old 
ants were reduced to slavery, or became subjects of the Dorian* oiwlwr 
the name Of Perioeci. —^4. A district In Asia Minor consisting of tt® 
Dorian settlements on the coast of Carla and the neighbouring Isiliilldi* 
6 of these towns formed a league, called the Dorian hexapolis, eooalii* 
ing of Lindus, lalysus, and Camfrus in the island of Rhode*, Idtm 
island of Cos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland. 

DSriscus, a town in Thrace at the mouth of the Hebri*% 
in the midst of an extensive plain of the same name, where !3Cer»ie 
i^iewecb his vast forces. 

DOrus, a son of Helen, and the mythical ancestor of tili 

Dorians. 

, Dossbnnus FXbYtjs, or Dorsknxjs, tin ancient Latin ccmAi 
dramatist, censured by Horace on account of ^e exaggerated 
fOQnery of his characters. 

-BrAchmta (Greek), a weight and coin (value about a femmA 
jdlte 27.) " ' ® ^ y r 

' the author of the first written code of law* mt 

Athena, In this code he affixed the penalty of death to almost 
ccmias—-to petty thefts, for Instance, as' well as to sacrilege alii 
murder-which gave occasion to the remark that his laws witm 




written not in ink, but in blood. His legislation is placed in b.c, 621. 
After the legislation of Solon (594), most of the laws of Dracon felt 
into disuse. 

DRANGfANA, a part of Ariana, bounded by Gedrosia, Car- 
mania, Arachosia, and Aria. It sometimes formed a separate satrapy, 
but was more usually united to the satrapies either of Arachosia or 
of Gedrosia, or of Ana. In the N. of the country dwelt the Drangab,. 
a warlike people, from whom the province derived its name. The 
Ariaspae inhabited the S. part of the province. 

DRj^PANUM, that is, a sickle, i. AIsoDrepana, more rarely 
Drepane (Trapani), a seaport town in the N.W. corner of Sicily, 
founded by the Carthaginians. It was here that Anchises died, 
according to Virgil.—2. Also Drepane, a town in Bithynia, the birth¬ 
place of Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, in whose honour 
it was called Helenopolis, and made an important place. 

DrCentIa {Durance), a large and rapid river in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, rising in the Alps, and flowing into the Rhone near Avenio 
(Aiiignon). 

Drusilla. I. Livia,. mother of the emperor Tiberius and 
wife of Augustus.—2, Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, lived 
in incestuous intercourse with her brother Caligula, who loved her 
most tenderly and deified her at her decease, a.d. 38.-3. Daughter 
of Herodes Agrippa 1 ., king of the Jews, married Felix, the pro¬ 
curator of Judaea, and was present with her husband when St. Paul 
preached before Felix in a.d. 60. 

DrOsus, the name of a distinguished family of the Livia 
gens. i. M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the plebs with C. Gracchus, 
B.C. 122. He was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, dhd gained 
popularity for the senate by proposing almost the same measures as 
he had opposed when brought forward by Gracchus. He was consul 
III.—2. M. Livius Drusus, son of No. i, an eloquent orator, was 
tribune of the plebs, 91. Although, like his father, he belonged to 
the aristocratical party, he meditated the most extensive changes in 
the Roman state. He proposed and carried some portion of his 
scheme; but eventually his measures became very unpopular. The 
senate, perceiving the dissatisfaction of all parties, voted that the laws 
of Drusus, being carried against the auspices, were null and Void 
from the beginning. Drusus now began to organise a formidable 
conspiracy against the government; but one evening, as he was 
entering the hall of his own house, he was stabbed and died a few 
hours afterwards. The death of Drusus destroyed the hopes bf the 
Socii, to whom he had promised the Roman citizenship, and was thus 
immediately followed by the Social War.— 3. Livius Drusus CtAUDi- 
ANus, father of Livia, who was the mother of the emperor Tiberius, 
He was one of the gens Claudia, and was adopted by a Livius Drusus 
Being proscribed by the triumvirs (4a), he put an end to his own Him 
—4. Nero Cuaudius Drusus, commonly called by the modeiX ^ 
Drusus Senior, to distinguish him from No. 5, was the son of Tib. 
Claudius Nero and Livia, and younger brother of the emperor Tibe- 

Ai'gustus three months after 1th© 
marriage of Livia and Augustus, b.c. 38. Drusus, as he gre*W tip, 
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was more liked by the people than was his brother. He married 
Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, and was greatly trusted by 
Augustus, who employed him in important otrices. He carried on 
the war against the Germans, and in the course of 4 campaigns 
(b.c. 12-9) he advanced as far as the Albis (Elbe), On the return of 
the army from the Elbe to the Rhine, he died in consequence of a 
fracture of his leg, which happened through a fall from his horse.— 
5. Drusus Caesar, commonly called by modern writers Dkusus 
Junior, was the son of the emperor Tiberius by his xst wife, Vipsania, 
He married Livia, the sister of Germanicus, He was poisonad by 
Sejanus, the favourite of Tiberius, who aspired to the empire, a.o* a3* 

Dr^Ades. [Nymphae.] 

DrYas, father of the Thracian king Lycurgus, who is hence 
called Dryantides, 

Drymus. r, A town in Phocis (Drymaea, Apvfiaia ).— a* A 
strong place in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drymussa, an island off the coast of Ionia, opposite 
Clazomenae, 

DrI^-ope, daughter of king Dryops, was beloved by Apollo, 
by whom she became the mother of Amphissus, She was afterwards 
carried off by the Hamadryades, and became a nymph. 

DRt? 6 pES, a Pelasgic people who dwelt first in Thessaly. 

Dt^lLfus, consul B.C. 260, gained a victory over the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet by means of grappling-irons, which drew the eneffTny*! 
ships towards his, and thus changed the sea-fight into a land-fight 
This was the first naval victory that the Romans had ever gained, 
and the memory of it was perpetuated by a column which was erected 
in the forum, and adorned with the beaks of the conquered aJbipi 
(Columna Rostfotta). 

DumnOrxx, a chieftain the Aedui, and brother of 
Divitiacus. He was an enemy of the Romans, and was put to death 
by Caesar^*s order, bx. 54. 

iDtrRftrs {Dmro^ D(mro\ one of the chief rivers of Spain, 

near Numantia, and flowing Into the Atlantic. 

EioRQCORTORUM {Rhcims\ the capital of the Remi in G^illia 
Belgica, smbaecpmtly called Remi. 

Durovernum or Darvernum { CanUrbuty )^ a town of the 
C$ntii in Britain, afterwards called Cantuaria. 

.• DYREKtACKcIOM {Durazzo)^ formerly called Epidamnus^ a 
town in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula In the Adriatic Sea, It was 
founded by the Corcyraeans, and received the name of Epidamnuif 
but since the Romans regarded tbli name a bad omen, as remlndlfii 
tfeesm of dorwniim, they changed It Into Dyrrhachium. It wa« 
usual place of landing for persons who crossed ow from BrundfalsOT* 

J^BORACtTM (K7r^), a town to Britain, toade a Roman 
fiction by Agricola, and became the chief Eomsm settlement 
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island. It was both a municipium and a colony, and the residence of 
the Roman emperors when they visited Britain. Here the emperors 
Septimius Severus and Constantins Chlonis died. 

Ebxjrones, a German people who crossed the Rhine and 
settled in Gallia Belgica, between the Rhine and the Mosa (Maas), 

Ebxjtsus or £busus {Imza)^ the largest of the Pityusae in¬ 
sulae, off the E. coast of Spain, reckoned by some writers among the 
Baleares. 

Ecbatana {JIa 7 nadan\ a great city, most pleasantly situated, 
near the foot of Mt. Orontes, was the capital of the Median kingdom, 
and afterwards the summer residence of the Persian and Parthian 
kings.—C/. Herodotus, bk. i., 98-99; no. 

Ecclesia (Greek) = the popular assembly. It is the origin 
of the word “Church ” in the N.T.—See Gardner and Jevons, Manual 
of Greek AntiquiiieSf pp. 49a sqq. 

fecH^DORUS, a small river in Macedonia, flowing through 

Mygdonia, and falling into the Thermaic Gulf, 

fecH^MUS, king of Arcadia, slew, in single combat, Hyllus, 

the son of Hercules. 

fecHiDNA, a monster, half woman and half serpent, became 
by Typhon the mother of the Chimaera, of the many-headed dog 
Orthus, of the hundred-headed dragon who guarded the apples of the 
Hesperides, of the Colchian dragon, of the Sphinx, of Cerberus (hence 
called Echidnius cams), of Scylla, of Gorgon, of the Lernaean Hydra 
(Echidna Lernaea)^ of the eagle which consumed the liver of Prome¬ 
theus, and of the Nemean Hon, She was killed in her sleep by Argus. 

fecHlNlDES, a group of small islands at the mouth of the 
Achelous, belonging to Arcanania, said to have been formed by the 
alluvial deposits of the Achelous. They appear to have derived their 
name from their resemblance to the Echinus or sea-urchin. The 
largest of these islands was named DuiiciuuM, and belonged to the 
kingdom of Ulysses, who is hence called DuUchius* 

£ch10n. I. One of the heroes who sprang up from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, He was the husband of Agave and 
father of Pentheus, who is hence called EchUnides,-^. Son of 
Hermes and Antianira, took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the 
expedition of the • Argonauts* 

Echo, a nymph who used to keep Hera engaged by inces¬ 
santly talking to her, while Zeus was sporting with the nymphs. 
Hera, however, found out the trick that was played upon her, and 
punished Echo by changing her into an echo. Echo in this ^tate fell 
in love with Narcissus; but as her love was not returned, she pined 
away in grief, so that in the end there remained of her nothing but her 
voice. 

Eclectics (lit, Choosers ”), philosophers attached to no 

dehnlte schooU 

Edessa, a very ancient city in the N. of Mesopotamia, the 



capital of Orsoene, and the seat of an independent kinfjdom from 

B.a 137 to A.D. 216. 

EdjetAni or SfiDETANi, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis* 

E, of the Celtiberi. 

EdOni or EdOnes, a Thracian people, between the Nest us 
and the Strymon, celebrated for their orgiastic worship of Bacchus; 
whence Edonis in the Latin poets signifies a female Bacchante, *tnd 
Edonus is used as equivalent to Thracian. 

EStion, king of Thebe, in Cilicia, and father of Andromache, 

the wife of Hector, 

EoiSRlfA. [Aegeria.] 

Egesta. [Segesta.] 

EgnatJa, a town of Apulia, on the coast, called Gnatia fc>y 
Horace. It was celebrated for its miraculous stone or altar, which of 
w frankincense and wood; a prodigy which afford^id 
amusenient to Horace and his friends, who looked upon it as a mere 
trick. Egnatm was situated on the high road from Rome to Brundi- 
Slum, which from Egnatia to Brundisium bore the name of the Via 
of this road on the other side of tiie 
n ^yfX^achium to Byzantium, also bore the name of Via 
Egnatia, It was the great military road between Italy and the E. 

Eiuthyia. [Ilithyia.] 

EiRfiNjg. [Irene.] 

Eisrhora (eiV<^opa) income tax (Athenian). 

ancient city on the coast of Aeolis, in Asia Minor, 
subsequently served as the harbour of Pergatnus. The gulf on which 
It stood was named after it Sinus Elalticul. ^ wntcn 

ElagabXltjs, Roman Emperor, a.d. 218-222, was born at 

Elagabalus, or Heliogabalus, because 
in childhood he was made priest of the Syro-Phoenician Sun-god at 
that name. He obtained the purple at the age^of *3, 
by the infrigues of his grandmother Julia-Maesaf who gave out that 

M Awt^s'ANTOOTmw®’ H accession he took®the name of 

Antoninus. He was a prince of incredible folly, sup«Mr- 
stftion, Md woe. He was slain by the soldiers in 22a and v^a 
succeeded by his cousin Alexander Severus. ’ 

Elaph£b6lia, an Athenian festival in honour of Artemis. 

In V ^ Phocis, situated near the Cephissus 

in a fertile valley, which was an important pass from Thessalv 

5 ". Pclasgiotis, inThessa&Tnear GonnCTo? 

ELaniBA, a town in Epirus, near the sources ofthe Cocytws. 

herc^^Sat!^'® of Caeneus. who £s 

Ilectr^ the bright or brilliant one. r. Daughter of 
Oeeanus and Tethys, mother of Iris a^d m Harpies.-^. Onf of th« y 
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Pleiades.—3. Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, also called 
I^aodice, sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. After the murder of her 
father by her mother, she saved the life of her young brother Orestes 
by sending him to King Strophius until he had grown up to manhood. 
Electra then excited him to avenge the death of Agamemnon, and 
assisted him in slaying their mother Clytaemnestra. [Orestes.] 
After the death of the latter, Orestes gave her in marriage to his 
friend Pylades.—See Jebb*s Introduction to the Electra of Sophocles. 

£lectr^6n, son of Perseus and Andromeda, and father of 
Alcmene, wife of Amphitryon, and mother of Hercules. 

ilLfePHANTiNfi, an island in the Nile, with a city of the same 
name, opposite to Syene, and 7 stadia below the Little Cataract, was 
the frontier station of Egypt towards Ethiopia, and was strongly 
garrisoned under the Persians and the Romans. 

£leusis, a town and demus of Attica, situated N.W. of 
Athens, on the coast near the frontiers of Megara. It possessed a 
magnificent temple of Demeter, and gave its name to the great festival 
and mysteries of the Eleusinia, which were celebrated in honour of 
Demeter and Persephone.—See Percy Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
History, chap. xiii. 

Eleutheria, a festival held in Samos, in honour of Eros. 

ELfcfus, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, because he was 

invoked to send down lightning. 

Elis, a country on the W. coast of Peloponnesus, bounded 
by Achaia on the N., Arcadia on the E., Messenia on the S., and the 
Ionian Sea on the W. It was divided info 3 parts i —i. Eus Proper 
or Hollow Elis, the N, part, watered by the Peneus, of which the 
capital was also called Elis.—2. Pisatis, the middle portion, of which 
the capital was Pisa.— ^3. Triphylia, the S. portion, of which Pvlos 
was the capital, lying between the Alpheus and the Neda.—In tfee 
heroic times we find the kingdom of Nestor and the Pelidae in the S. 
of Elis; while the N. of the country was inhabited by the Epeans, 
with whom some Aetolian tribes were mingled. On the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, the Aetolian chief Oxylus received 
Elis as his share of the conquest; and it was the union of his Aetolian 
and Dorian followers with the Epeans, which formed the subsequent 
population of the country, under the general name of Eleans. Elis 
owed its importance in Greece to the worship of Zeus at Olympia, in 
honour of whom a splendid festival was held every 4 years. [Olympia.] 
In consequence of this festival being common to the whole of Greece, 
the country of Elis was declared sacred, and its inhabitants possessed 
priestly privileges. 

Elissa. [Dido.] 

EllopU. I. A district in the N. of Euboea, near the 
promontory Cenaeum, with a town of the same name s the whole island 
•of Euboea is sometimes called Ellopia.--a. An ancient name of the 
‘district about Dodona, in Epirus. 

EtPtNOK, one of the companions of Ulysses, who were 

cietamorphosed by Circe into swine, and afterwards back into men. 
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Intoxicated with wine, Elpenor one day fell asleep on Circe's roof, 
broke his neck. 

a district of Susiana, which derived its name from 
the Elymaei or Elym, a warlike and predatory people. They are 
also found in the mountains of Great Media, and were probably among 
the most ancient inhabitants of the country N. of the head of the 
Persian Gulf: in the O.T. Susiana is called Elairin 

El^M us, natural son of Anchises, and brother of Eryx i one 

of the Trojans who fled from Troy to Sicily. 

El'S’sium, the JElysian fields^ In Homer Elysium forms no 
part ^ the realms of the dead; he places it on the W. of the earth, 
near Ocean, and describes it as a happy land, where there is ndtfoftr 
snow, nor cold, nor rain. Hither favoured heroes, like Mcnelatis, 
pass without dying, Md live happy under the rule of Rhadamanthus. 
in tne Latin poets Elysium is part of the lower world, and tho resi¬ 
dence of the shades of the Blessed. 

EM^THfA, a district of Macedonia between the Haliacmon 
the Axius. The poets frequently give the name of Emathia to 
me whole of Macedonia, and sometimes even to the neiphbo-uring 
Thess^ly.---C/. Milton’s sonnet The Great EmcUhian donqu^rer 
(=Alexander the Great). 

EsiXTHiDES, the 9 daughters of Pierus, king of Emathia. 

Em£sa, or EmIsa, a city of Syria, on the E. Bank of the 

Orontes, the native city of Elagabalus. 

EMpfiDdcLfis, a philosopher of Agrigentum, in Sicily, floor- 
learned and eloquent; and, on account 
of ins success in curing diseases, was reckoned a magician. His 
.di ’Ti J«>en as miraculous as his life. One tradition related 

■diat he Atew himself into the flames of Mount Aetn “ that by Ws 
sudden disappearance he might be beBeved to be a eod; but it ewis 
M( ed that the volcano threw up one of'Ms sandals, and thus revealed 
•Ae manner ^ef his death. His works -were all in wrse • Ld aome 

i°k "*• Empedocles wm cho^ 

as a model by Lucretius.—-The best account of this writer is divert In 

rs'.vsss.riis'; 

haw^bel^^ monstrous spectre, whiph was believed tq devour 

_ En 0 Ki 1 i>us, son of Tartarus and Ge (Earth), and one of t&e 
hundred-armed giants who made war upon the gods: He was killed 
by Zeus, who buried him under Mount Aetna. ^ KtlMM 

youth renowned for his beauty and his oer- 
petuai sleep. As ha slept on Mount Latmus, in Caria his suror^l^ 
b^aty warned &e cold heart of Selene (Ae Moon) who cf^*^ 
to hm, kissed him, and lay by his sida. HU eternal 

5 ? different causes; but it was gLerally beUevetT^tSd 

Seiche had sent him to sleep that she mitrht hp 

Viffionfhi. knowledge.-See^ea4^tamllVpo:m“E«d;^i** ***" 
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EInIpeus, a river in Thessaly, Poseidon assumed the form 
of the god of this river in order to obtain possession of Tyro, who 
was in love with Enipeus. She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Pelias and Neleus. 

Enna or Henna, an ancient town of the Siculi, in Sicily, on 
the road from Catana to Agrigentum, said to be the centre of the 
island. It was surrounded by fertile plains, which bore large crops 
of wheat; it was one of the chief^ seats of the worship of Demeter; 
and according to later tradition, it was in a flowery meadow near 
this place that Pluto carried off Proserpine. 

Ennius, Q., the Roman poet, was born at Rudiae, in Cala¬ 
bria, B.c. 239. He was a Greek by birth, but a subject of Rome, and 
served in the Roman armies. In 204 Cato, who was then quaestor, 
found Ennius in Sardinia, and brought him in his train to Rome. In 
180 Ennius accompanied M. Fulvius Nobilior during the AetoUan 
campaign, and shared his triumph. Through the son of Nobilior, 
Ennius, when far advanced in life, obtained the rights of a Roman 
citizen. He maintained himself by teaching the youths of the Roman 
nobles. He lived on terms of the closest intimacy with the elder 
Scipio Africanus. He died 169, at the age of 70, and was buried in 
the sepulchre of the Scipios. Ennius was regarded by the Romans 
as the father of their poetry, but all his works are lost with the excep¬ 
tion of a few fragments. His most important work was an epic 
poem in dactylic hexameters, entitled AnnaUSi being a history of 
Rome, from the earliest times to his own day.—C/. Prof. MackaiPs 
Latin Literatufe, chap. 1 .5 Tyrrell, Latin Poetry^ pp* 30-35. 

Ennodius, L^tin rhetorician and poet derif. ^.0^— 

Dill, Rowan Society, p. 326# j 

^n^XlYus, the Warlike, frequently occurs in the (never 
in the Odyssey) as an epithet of Ares, the war god. At a later time 
Enyalius and Ares were distinguished as 2 different gods of war. The 
name is evidently derived from Enyo. 

6 n?0 , the goddess of war, who delights in bloodshed and 
the destruction of towns, and accompanies Ares in battles, Respecting 
the Roman goddess of war, see Bellona. 

E 5 s, in Latin Aurora, the goddess of the dawn, daughter 
of Hyperion and Thia or Euryphassa; or of Pallas, according to Ovid. 
At the close of every ni^ht she rose from the couch of h^r spiuso 
Tithonus, and in a chariot drawn by swift horses a^cendid up to 
heaven from the river Qceanus, to aanownoe the coming light of the 
sun. She carried off several youths distinguished for their beauty, such 
as Orion, Cephalus, and Tithos^os, whence she is called by Ovid 
Tiihonia ccnjux. She bore Memnon to Tithonus."-Siee Tennyson 
poem Tithonus^ 

feplMlNONDAS, the Theban ^neral an 4 state&nMU%.,se® of 

Polymnis, was born and reared in' poverty, though his ibleod was 
He saved die life of Pelof^das in battle b*c. 385^ and lived in 
etos© friendship, with. afterwards. After the SpasKtans had been 
expelled from Thebes, 379, Epaminondas took an active part in public 
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affairs. He gained a great victory over the Spiirtmis at 

(B.C. 371), wmch destroyed the Spartan supieniacy in Greece* 

times he successfully invaded Peloponnesus at the head of the ""1 w»a«i 

armies. In the last of these campaigns he gained a brilliant 

over the Lacedaemonians at Mantinlaj but, in the full ciareer m 

victory, died. He is said to have fallen by the hands of Gryitu»# 

son of Xenophon, Epaminondas was one of the greatest 

Greece. He raised Thebes to the supremacy of Greece, whici* 9 m 

lost almost as soon as he died. Both in public aiKl in privata 

was distinguished by integrity and uprightness, and he carriad imt® 

daily practice the lessons of philosophy, of which he was art ardwt 

student. 

foXPHUS, son of Zeus and lo, bom on the river Nile, aftw 
the long wanderings of his mother. He became king of Egypt* •*" 
built Memphis. 

fepEus, son of Panopeus, Mid builder of the Trojan horse. 
EphSbi, an Athenian term for youths over i6. 

fipKisus, the chief of the la Ionian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor, In the plain beyond its walls stood the celot>r 4 tlid 
temple of Artemis, which was built In the 6th century b.c*» 9 m 4 * 
after being burnt down by Heroatratus In the night on which; Mm» 
aoder the Great was born (s.c, 356), was restored by the joint mMmU 
of all the Ionian states, and was regarded as one of the wn^mm m 
the world. With the rest of Ionia, Ephesus fell under the pow«wr «i«^ 
cesslvely of Croesus, the Persians, the Macedonians, and the RonaaMia. 
It^was always very flourishing, and became even more so as the* cwlli«r 
Ionian cities decayed. In the early histosw of the Christian Otsisreii 
St is conspicuous as having been visited noth by St* Paul atnei 
Jfohn, who also addressed epistles to the church established at EpJbwtia* 
-—See Lewin, Life and BpistUa of SU Paul^ voL L, pp. 319 arfffwl 
Bfpcyclopaedia Bihlica, vol. 11. s.tr. 

fepHlALTis, I, One of the AlOldae* [Aloeus,]—»• A 
Malian, who In B,o. 4S0, when lUonIdas was defending the pjmmm ef 
Thermopylae, guided a body of Pertlatts over the mountain path# e*sd 
thus enabled them to rail on the rear of the Greeks.—3. An Atl>«inilliMi 
statesman, and a friend and partisan of Pericles, whom he at8lst:e»dl la 
carrying his pofltical measures. 

EpRors (overseers), a board of 5 members at Sparta# 
qlsing almost sovereign power. 

£)ph1^ra, the ancient name of Corinth# 

fepiCA.sxa, commonly called Jocasth# 

fepIcHARMus, the chief comic poet among the Dorians, l>or» 
In the Island of Cos, about b.c. 540, was carried to Megra its 
in his infancy, and sMnt the latter part of his life at Syracuse ml: Ite 
court of Hleron. He died at the age of 90* Epicharmus gai'wet te 
Gomddy a new form, and introduced a regular plot* His l^igsuieNS*^ 
was degant, and his productions abounded h l^ilOiOphical and mmmi 
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fepiCTETUS, of Hierapolis in Phrygia, a celebrated Stoic 
philosopher, was a freedman of Epaphroditus, who was himself a 
freedman of Nero. Being expelled from Rome by Domitian, he took 
up his residence at Nicopolis in Epirus. He did not leave any works 
behind him; and the short manual (Enchiridion)^ which bears his 
name, was compiled from his discourses by his pupil Arrian.—For an 
account of his teaching, see Abbott, Silanus the Christian, His manual 
has been Englished by George Long. 

fepfcCiRus, a celebrated Greek philosopher, was born b.c 
342, in the island of Samos, and took up his permanent residence at 
Athens, in 306. Here he purchased the garden, afterwards so noted, 
in which he established the philosophical school, called after him the 
Epicurean. He died in 270, at the age of 72, after a long and painful 
illness, which he endured with truly philosophical patience and courage. 
He taught that the summum bojtum^ or Ihighest good, is happiness 
The happiness he taught his followers to seek was not sensual enjoy¬ 
ment, but peace of mind as the result of the cultivation of all the 
virtues. According to the teaching of his school virtue should be 
practised because it leads to happiness; whereas the Stoics teach that 
virtue should be cultivated for her own sake, irrespective of the happi¬ 
ness it will ensure. In the physical part of his philosophy he followed 
the atomistic doctrines of Democritus and Diagoras. The pupils of 
Epicurus were very numerous, and were excessively devoted to him. 
His system has been most violently attacked, partly because after the 
days of Epicurus men who professed to be his followers gave them- 
selves over to mere sensual enjoyment, partly because it has been but 
imperfectly understood, and partly because it was really founded on 
an erroneous principle, in making * • - 

happiness.—^A good account of hi 
History of Philosophy, vol, i, (E.T- 
vol. ii., chap. ii.; W, Wallace, E 
Percy Gardner, New Chapters it 
Courtney's chapter on Epicurus, in 


is teaching is given by Erdmann, 
)» § 96; Benn, Greek Philosophers, 
picureanism (S.P.C.K. iSiSo). She 
i Greek History, chap, xii., and 
i Hellenica, 


fiplDAMNTJS. [Dyrrhachium,] 

fipiDAURXJS, a town in Argolis on the Saronic Gulf, formed 
with its territory Epidauria, a district independent of Argos, and was 
not included in Argolis till the time of the Romans. It was the chief 
seat of the worship of Aesculapius, whose temple was situated about 
5 miles from the town.^ The remains of the fine Theatre (4th cent 
at Epidaurus are magnificently preserved.—See the elaborate account of 
this place in vols, iii. and v. of Frazer’s JPausamas, 

foloSNi, that is, “the Descendants,” the name of the sons 
of the 7 heroes who perished before Thebes, [Adrastus.] Ten years 
after their death, the descendants of the 7 heroes marched against 
Thebes, which they took and razed to the ground. The nahies of the 
Epigoni are not the same in all accounts; but the common lists contain 
Alcmaeon, Aegialeus, Diomedes, Promachi^s, Sth^elus, Thersander 
and Euryalus. ’ 

fepfM&jjfnfis, a celebrated poet and prophet of Crete, whose 
history is, to a great extent, mythical. There is a legend that when a 
boy he was sent out by his father in search of a sheep; and that, 
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seeking shelter from the heat of tb« midday sun* he went Into a c«tve, 
and there fell into a deep sleep, which lasted 57 years. On 
and returning home, he found, to his great amasement, that tils 
younger brother had, in the meantime, grown an old man. His vladt 
to Athens, however, Is an historical fact, and determines his 
The Athenians, who were visited by a plague in consequence of 
crime of Cylon, invited Epimenides to com© and undertake the puri 0 c«* 
tion of the city. Epimenides accordingly came to Athens, about 
596, and performed the desired task by certain mysterious rites 
sacrifices, in consequence of which the plague ceased. Many works 
were attributed to him by the ancients, and the Apostle Paul Ihum 
preserved (Titus^ i. la) a celebrated verse of his against the Cretan** 

feptMaTHEua. [Prometheus and Pandora.] 

EpfPHXNES, a surname of Antiochus IV., king of Syria, 

JEpIrus, that is, **the mainland,*'^ a country in the N.W* of 
Greece, so called to d‘sr:rg..iah it from Corcyra, and the other islands 
off the coast. Homer g'.ves :he name of Epirus to the whole of tJbe 
W. coast of Greece, thus Including Acarnania in it. Epirus wai 
bounded by Illyria and Macedonia on the N., by Thessaly on the 
by Acarnania and the Ambracian Gulf on the S,, and by the 
Sea on the W. Its inhabitants were numerous, hut were not of pure 
Hellenic blood. They appear to have been a mixture of Pciasgiatns 
and Illyrians. The ancient oracle of Dodona In the country wai# «>f 
Pelasgic origin. Epirus contained 14 different tribes. Of these 
most Imbortant were the Chaohes, Thesproti, and Motossi, wtioi 

f ave thefr names to the 3 principal divisions of the country, ChaOI^ia, 
‘rmspHOTiA, and Molossis. The different tribes were originAlty 1 
governed by their own princes. The Molossian princes, who traceS | 
meir descent from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, suosequently acquired 
ithe sovereignty over tjje whole county, and took the title of kltiigs 
of Epirus. The most celebrated or these was Pyrrhus, who carried 
on war with the Romans. 

fepdRSolA {Ivrea\ a town in Gallia Cisaljuna, on the Durim,. 
in the territory of the Salassi, colonised by the Romans, b.o. loa^ to 
serve as a bvdwark against the neighbouring Alpine tribes. 

feQUus TCtlcus pr Aeqwm TOtIcum, a small town of tkm 

HIrpini, in Samnium, sx miles from Beneventum. 

feRXilA, a town in M. Amanus, the dhief seat of the Elett- 

therocilicies, In the time of Cicero. 

ftRXsiisTRXTUs, d celebrated physician and anatomist, m 
native oi lulls, In the Island of Ceos, flourished from s.o. 300 to adlo* 
and was the founder of a medical school at Alexandria. 

one of the Muses. [Musae.] 

feaXTOSTHfeNfis, of Gyrene, born B.a S76, was placed l:>y 
Ptolemy Euergetes over the library at Alexandria. He died at AlejZ^ 
andria at the age of 80, about R.c. toiS, of voluntary starvation, haviriqg 
lost his sight, and being tited of Hfe. He ^at a man of extenal’iNs 
Isarningi and wrote oh almost alt lire In^al^hes of kneidbdge tibsexa 
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zultivatevi—a*»tronyn'.y, geometry, geography, philosophy, history, and 
grammar* tils works have perished, with the exception of some 
fragments. His tpost celebrated work was a systematic treatise on 
geograplw, of which Strabo made great use* I'he latter writer tells 
us that Eratosthenes^ primary object in geography was to reform the 
Map of the -See Toaer, llistory of Ancient Geography^ p. i8o. 

6rIs;bu.s, son of Chaos, begot Aether and HemSra (Day) by 
Nux (Night), his sister. The name signifies darkness, and is therefore 
applied to the dark and gloomy space under the earth, through which 
the shades pass into Hades* 

feaECHTHfiUM. [Erichthonius.] 

£rktrjX, one of the chief towns of Euboea, situated on 
the Euripus, with a harbour, Porthmos, was founded by the Athe¬ 
nians, but had a mixed population, among which was a considerable 
number of Dorians. Its commerce and navy raised it in early times 
to importance} it contended with Chalcis for the supremacy of 
Euboea} and It planted colonies in Macedonia and Italy. It was 
destroyed by the Persians, a.c, 400, and most of its inhabitants were 
carried away into slavery. 

£richthSn1us. t. Erichthonius or Erechthbus I., son 
of Hephaestus. Athena reared the child without the knowledge 
of the other gods, and entrusted him to Agraulos, Fandrosos, and 
Herse, concealed In a chest, which they were forbidden to open. But 
disobeying the command, they saw the child in the form of a serpent, 
or entwined by a serpent, whereupon they were seised with madness, 
and threw themselves down the rock of the acropolis. Erichthonius 
afterwards became king of Athens, and was succeeded in ikt kingdom 
by his son Pandion. He is said to have Introduced the worship of 
Athena, to have instituted the festival of the* Panathenaea, and to 
have built a temple of Athena on the acropolis. When Athena and 
Poseidon disputed about the pos^sesslon of Attica, Erichthonius 
declared In favour of Athena. He was further the first who used 
a chariot with 4 horses, for which reason he was placed among the 
stars as auriga. He was worshipped as a god after hts death: and 
a temple, called the Etechihmmt was built to him on the acropolis.— 
s« ERiCHtuius n«, grandson of the former, and son of Pandion whom 
he succeeded as king of Ath.ens* He was father of Cccrops, Prooris, 
Creusa, Chthonla, and Orlthyia. In the war between the Eleupinlana 
and Athenians, Eumolpus, the son of Poseidon, was slain; whareM|»cn 
Poseidon demanded the sacrifice of one of the daughters of Erechtheus. 
When one was drawn by lot, her 3 sisters resolved to die with her; 
and Erechtheus himself was killed by Zeus with a flash of lightning 
at the requeafc of^' n: .1 

ErIdXnus, a river god, on whose banks amber fotitiLd. 
In later times the Eridanus was supposed to be the same ai the Padua 
(Po), because amber was found at its mouth. Hence the EUctHdes 
imulae or. Amber Islands ” are placed at the mouth of the t^o, and 
here Phaethon was supposed bo have fallen when struck by the 
lightning of Zeus. 

daughter of by laocbus. 
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Erinka, a Lesbian poetess, a contemporary and frien^ of 
Sappho (about b.o, 612), who died at the ago of 19, but left behind w 
poems which were thought by some enthusiasts worthy to rank wltft 
chose of Homer. 

ilRlNte. [Eumenides.] 

ERlPHl?‘Lfi, daughter of Talaus and wife of Amphiaraus, 
whom she betrayed for the take of the necklace of Harmoniai* w 
which she was slain by her son Alcmaeon. 

Eris, in Latin DiscoRnta, the goddess of Discord, the 
friend and sister of Ares, who delighted with him in the of 

war. It was Eris who threw the apple into the assembly o* *hi 
gods, the cause of so much suffering and war. [Paris.] 

ErOs, in Latin Amor, or CttPlno, the god of Love, son of 

Aphrodite, by either Ares, Zeus, or Hermes. He was represen trei ai 
a beautiful but wanton boy, of whom a thousand tricks and crusl 
sports were related, and from whom neither gods nor men were eaft. 
llis arms consist of arrows, which he carries in a golden quiver# and 
of torches which no one can touch with impunity. Eros is 
represented with golden wings, and as fluttering about like « »hrd. 
His eyes are sometimes covered, so that he acts blindly. He 
usual companion of his mother, Aphrodite. [For further discuiwlon 
see Plato, Sywponum, and Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore end 
Ancient Greek Religion (pp. ix8«iao).J Anteros, literally, reftini* 
love, is usually represented as the god who punishes those wtao do 
not return the love of others: thus he la the avenging Eros, or • 
ifeta ultor. But in some accounts he Is described as a god ojppoted 
to Eros and struggling against him.—Rrspcciing the coorioctiow 
between Eros and Psyche, see Psyche. The later poets speak of • 
number of Erotes. 

ERifMANTHUB. i. A lofty mountain in Arcadia, celebmted 

mythology as the haunt of the sava^ Erymanthlan boar destroyed 
by Hercules. [Hbrculbs].—T he Arcadian nymph Callisto, who wihi 
changed into a sho'bear is called Erymanthis una, and her son Areas 
Srymanthidis ursae custos* [Arctos.] —2. A river in Arcadia, rising 
tn the above-mentioned mountain, ano falling into the Alpheus. 

Er^sickthOn, son of the Thessalian king Triopas, who cm 
down trees in a gikwe sacred to Demeter, for which he was ptinlshed 
by the goddess With a fearful hunger, that caused him to devoesr lito 
own teSh. 

ErtchrAe, dne of the la Ionian cities of Asia Minor. 

^ Erythrabum Mare* the name originally of tha whole 
mtmm of eea between Arabia and Africa on the W., and ffidl« m 
the Including Its two ^eat gulfs (the Red Sea and Persian 
Iti this sense It is used by Herodotus, who also distinguisheir tlw 
Red Sea by the name of 'Apdfiiot koKvqs. Afterwards the parts of 
ses^ were distinguished by different names, the main body of tim if* 
bdng called Indlcus Oceanus, the Red Sea Arabicus Sinus, the 
Fernon Gulf Perslcus Sinus. The name Erythraeum Mare wii 
gtmerally used as identical with Arabicus Sinus, or the corresportaling 
genuine Latk term, Mare Rubrum (Ead Sea), 
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JIryx (S. Giuhano). i. A steep and isolated mountain in 
the N.W. of Sicily, near Drepanum. On the summit of this moun¬ 
tain stood an ancient and celebrated temple of Aphrodite, said to have 
been built by Eryx, king of the Elymi, or, according to Virgil, by 
Aeneas, but more probably by the Phoenicians, who introduced the 
worship of Aphrodite into^ Sicily. Hence the goddess bore the sur¬ 
name Erycina, under w^ich name her worship was introduced at 
Rome about the beginning of the second Punic war,—2. A* son of 
Poseidon and Aphrodite, worshipped on Eryx. 

feT^ocLES, son of Oedipus and Jocasta. After his father’s 
flight from Thebes, ^ he and his brother Polynices undertook the 
government of the city; but disputes having arisen between them, 
Polynices fled to Adrastus, who then brought about the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes. Eteocles and Polynices perished in single 
combat.—See Aeschylus, Septem Contra Thehas and the Oedipus of 
Sophocles. 

fexEslfAE, the Etesian Winds, derived from Iros, “ year,” 
signified any periodical winds, but more particularly the northerly 
winds which blow in the Aegaean for 40 days from the rising of the 
dog star. 

EtrOrJa, EtrOrJa, or TitscIa, called by the Greeks 
TYRRHENfA or TyrsenIa, a country in central Italy. The in¬ 
habitants were called by the Romans Etrusci or Tusci, by the 
Greeks Tyrrheni or Tyrseni, and by themselves Rasena. The 
origin of the Etruscans is uncertain : possibly they were of Pelasgian 
stock. See Dennis, Cities of Etruria, The government was a close 
aristocracy, and was strictly confined to the family of the Lucu- 
mones, who united in their own persons the ecclesiastical as well as 
the civil functions. The people appear to have been in a state of 
vassalage or serfdom. A meeting of the confederacy of the la states 
was held) annually in the spring, at the temple of Voltumna, near 
Volsinii. The Etruscans were a highly civilised people, and from 
them the Romans borrowed many of their religious and political 
institutions. The 3 last kings of Rome were undoubccdlv Etruscans, 
and they left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan power and 
greatness. The later history of the Etruscans is a struggle against 
the rising power of Rome, to which they became subject, after their 
decisive defeat by Cornelius Dolabella in b.c. 883. In 91 they received 
the Roman franchise. The numerous military colonies established 
in Etruria by Sulla and Augustus destroyed to a great extent the 
national character of the people, and the country thus became in 
course of time completely Romanised. 

Euboea (Negroponf), the largest island of the Aegaean Sea, 
about go miles in length, lying along the coasts of Attica, Boeotia, 
and the S. pMt of Thessaly, from which countries it is separated by 
the Euboean Sea, called the Euripus in its narrowest part. Through¬ 
out the length of the island runs a lofty range of mountains; but it 
contains many fertile plains, fn Homer the inhabitants are called 
Abantes. In the N. of Euboea dwelt the Histiaei; below these were 
the Ellopii, and In the S. were the Dryopes. The centre of the 
island was inhabited chiefly by lonians. It was in this part of 
Euboea that the Athenians planted the colonies of Chalcis and 
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Erbtria, which were the 2 most important cities in the island. 
After the Persian wars, Euboea became subject to the Athenians. 
Since Cumae, in Italy, was a colony from Chalcis, in Euboea, the 
adjective Euboicus is used by the poets in reference to the former city. 

EucLiDfis. I. The celebrated mathematician, lived at 
Alexandria in the time of the first Ptolemy, b.c. 323-283, and was 
the founder of the Alexandrian mathematical school. It was his 
answer to Ptolemy, who asked if geometry could not be made easier, 
that there was “no royal road.” Of the numerous works attributed 
to Euclid, several are still extant of which by far the most noted is 
“The Elements.”—2. Of Megara, one of the disciples of Socrates, 
quitted Athens on the death of Socrates (b.c. 399), and took refuge 
in Megara, where he founded a school, which distinguished itself 
chiefly by the cultivation of dialectics. 

EuDfiMus, a Greek philosopher; one of the most distin¬ 
guished of Aristotle’s pupils, and author of the (still extant) Eudetnian 
Ethics. ^ 

Eudoxus, of Cnidus, a celebrated astronomer and geometer, 
lived about b.c. 366. He studied at Athens and in Egypt, but prob¬ 
ably spent some of his time at his native place, where he had an 
observatory. He is said to have been the first who taught in Oreece 
the motions of the planets. His works are lost. 

Euerg£tes, the “ Benefactor,” a title of honour conferred 
by the Greek states upon those from whom they had received benefits. 
It was assumed by many of the Greek kings in Egypt and elsewhere. 
[Ptolemaeus.] 

Euh£m£rus, a Greek writer, who lived at the court of 
Cassander in Macedonia, about b.c. 316, and the author of a work 
called the Sacred History^ in which he attempted to show that all the 
ancient myths wete genuine historical' events. He represented the 
gods as originally men who had distinguished themselves either as 
warriors or benefactors of mankind, and who after their death ' 
received divine worship from the grateful people. The word “ Euhe- 
mensm is derived from his name. 


Eulaeus, a-river in Susiana, rising in Great Media, passing 
E. of Susa, and falling into the head of the Persian Gulf. Some d 


Eumaeu^ thfe faithful swineherd of Ulysses. (See the 
Odyssey of Homer.) ' 

EtTMfiNSs. t Of Cardia, served as private secretary to 
^ihp smd Alexander; and on the death of the latter (b.c. aaa), 
government of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia. and PontJs! 

'*^^** 1 , He was a great g'enerai 

^8’?^ he been a native Macedonian would prob- 

? more important position among the succe^rs 
^ *le3fan*r.-3. King of Pergamcs, reigned b.c. lov-iro- 
fte sgi Wj^pMssor of Attains I. He inherited from his pre^ce^? 
the f^er^^p alliance of the Romans, which he took thfutmwf 
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flouriihluf clljf, in whicli tie founded that celebrated library which 
roit to bt a rival even to that of Alexandria. 

alMi called and by the Romans 

F&alAX CNT Dtaiia, the Avmging Deitkt. The name Erinyes is 
ihf more anriont onr; the form Eymenides, which slgni^ci ** the 
weil*meaning/‘ or ** tmithcd goddr«»«§,** is a mere euphemism, 
ijeeause fmtple dreaded to call these fearful godejes^s by their real 
name, it was iMild to have been first given them after the acquittal 
(if Oretiei by the Areopagus, when the anger of the Krinyes had 
been toothed. They are represented as the daughters of Earth or of 
Night* and as fenrful winged maidens, with serpents twined in their 
hair, and with bltiod dripping from their eyes. They dwelt in the 
depths of rananit. dreaded by gods and men. With Inter writers 
dielr number is usually 3. ann their names are Ti»ii*h6hs, Alscto, 
iod Maoaaaa. They punished men both in chit world and after 
death. 1 he lacrifltei offered to them consisted of black sheep and 
nephalia, I.#. a drink of honey mixed with water. The crimes 
which they chiefly punished were disobedience towards parents, 
vtoiation of the respect due in old age, perjury, murder, violation of 
the laws of hospitaliry* and Improper conduct towards supplinnts. 
Into the mouth of the Erinyes Aeschylus has put words which are 
strikingly suggesiive of the Hebrew Scriptures.—See Aeschylus, 
inimmJiH, toy s^o, €/. l.awson, Modern Grt^ik Folkl&n and 
imimt Grggk kiUgfim^ pp. t^R 

EuMOhinis (that ta ** the good singer**), in Greek myth the 
son of Poseidon and Chldne, the daughter of Boreaa As soon as 
he was born he waa thrown inbo the sea by his mother, who was 
anxious to cofieeal her shame, hut was ireserved by his father 
Foiiiidon* who had him educated In Ethiopia by his daughter Btnthe-* 
dcyrni. After dwelling for a time In Ethiopia, and afterwards at the 
tXHin of the Thracian king TegyrUta, he came to Eleusis in Attica, 
where he formed a friendship with the Kleusinians. Subsequently he 
joined them In an extwdiilon agnintt Athens, but was slain by 
Erechtheus. Eumolpua wax regarded at the founder of the Eleu« 
•Ifiian myiterbs, and as the first priest of Demetcr and Dionysus, 
His fafiiily the luaifilpfife#, continued tlli the latest times the 
hereditary pdeefs of Demeter at Elcusis* 

BtiKYis, a Sicilian slam the leader of the Sicilian slaves in 

the servile war (s.c* 

SOTaTtlnAE, tha members of the Athenian nobiUtf, 

EuFHiKOSi son of Poseidon, and ancestor of Bata, 

fbiiiidtr of Cyrtne* 

Euehorsub, son of Panthous, one of the bravest of the 
Trojans, didn bf Metielius, who dedicated his shield In the temple 
of Hera, near Myotnae. Pythagoras asserted that he had once b^n 
Eu(]Mbiis^ and fn proof of his assertion took down at ftrtt e^hl the 
shield from dm temple of Hera, 

EuPHORifhtr 0f €balds tn Euboea, an eminent grammarian 
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and poet, was the librarian of Antiochus the Great, and flourished 
B.c, 221. All his works are lost. 

Euphranor, a distinguished statuary and painter, was a 
native of Corinth, but practised his art at Athens about B.c. 336. 

EuPHRlTfis, a great river of Asia, consists in its upper 
course, of 2 branches, both of which rise in the mountains of Armenia, 
The northern branch is the true Euphrates: the southern was called 
by the ancients the Arsanias. After their Junction the river breaks 
through the main chain of the Taurus between Melitene and Samo- 
sata, and then flows through the plain of Babylonia, till it joins the 
Tigris about sixty miles above the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 

EuPHR6sifN£, one of the Charites (xaptre?) or Graces. 

EttpSlis, one of the most celebrated Athenian poets of 
the old comedy, and a contemporary of Aristophanes, was born 
about B.c. 446, and died about 4x1. The common story that Alct- 
biades threw him into the sea out of revenge is not true. 

EuRlPiDfis, the distinguished tragic poet, was born at 
Salamis, b.c. 480, on the very day that the Greeks defeated the 
Persians off that island, whither his parents had fled from Athens 
on the invasion of Xerxes. In his youth he cultivated gymnastic 
pursuits, and won the prize at the Eleusinian and Thesan contests. 
But he soon abandoned these pursuits, and studied philosophy under 
Anaxagoras, and rhetoric under Prodicus. He lived on intimate 
terms with Socrates, and traces of the teaching of Anaxagoras have 
been remarked in many passages of his plajrs. In 441 he gained 
for the first time the first prize, and he continued to exhibit plays 
until 408, the date of the Orestes, Soon after this he left Athens for 
the court of ArchelaiSs, king of Macedonia, where he died in 406, at 
the age of 75. Euripides in his tragedies brought down the ancient 
heroes and heroines to the ordinary standard of men and women of 
his own times. He represented men, according to an oft quoted 
dictum, not as they ought to be, but as th^ are.’* Hence the 
preference given to his plays by the practical Socrates. The most 
serious defects in his tragedies, as works of art, are the disconnec¬ 
tion of the choral odes from the subject of the play, and the too 
frequent introduction of rhetoric and of philosophy. His great ex¬ 
cellency is the tenderness and pathos with which some of his 
characters are invested.—^Euripides was undoubtedly a ratiomlkt; 
and his aim, in many of his plays, was to pour scorn on the popular 
religion of his time. See Verrall, Euripides the Eftfiomlist^ and the 
Introduction to Prof. Murray’s translation of Select Plays of 
Euripides. 18 of his tragedies are extant, if we omit the Rhesus, 
which is probably spurious. The best complete translation of the 
poet is by Dr. Way (in 3 vols.); but Prof. Murray’s renderings of 
separate plays are admirably done. 

EurIpxjs, any part of the sea where tl>e ebb and flow of the 
tide were remarkably violent, is the name especially of the narrow 
strait which separates Euboea from Boeotia. At Ghalols there was a 
bridge over Euripus, uniting Euboea with the ntainland* 

t EurQpa, daughter of the Phoenicia^ king, A@snor (or, 
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according to the Iliad, daughter of Phoenix). Her beauty charmed 
Zeus, who assumed the form of a bull and mingled with the herd as 
Europa and her maidens were sporting on the sea-shore. Encouraged 
by the tameness of the animal, Europa ventured to mount his back; 
whereupon the god rushed into the sea, and swam with her to Crete. 
Here she became by Zeus the mother of Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
Sarpedon. 

EuRUS, the S*E. wind. 

Eurotas, the chief river in Laconia, on which Sparta stood. 

EuRi^BATES, the herald of Ulysses, whom he followed to Troy. 

EuRi^^BATtJs, an Ephesian, whom Croesus sent with a large 
sum of money to the Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in his 
war with Cyrus. He, however, went over to Cyrus, and betrayed the 
whole matter to him. In consequence of this treachery, his name 
passed into a proverb amongst the Greeks. 

EuRYCLfiA, the nurse of Odysseus; she recognised him, 
though disguised as a beggar, on his return from Troy after 20 years 
wandering."—See Homer’s Odyssey, 

EuRi?^Dlfc£:. I. Wife of Orpheus. For details see Orpheus. 
—The name of several Illyrian and Macedonian princesses. The 
most celebrated was the wife of Philip Arrhidacus, who succeeded 
Alexander the Great. She was put to death by Olympias, b.c. 317, 

Eur1?'l5chus, a companion of Ulysses, was the only one that 
escaped from the house of Circe, when his friends were metamor¬ 
phosed into swine. 

Eur’^mKdon. I. Son of Thucles, an Athenian general in 
the Peloponnesian war.—2. A small river in Pamphylia, celebrated 
for the victory which Cimon gained over the Persians on its banks 
(B.c. 469). 

Eur^mus, father of the seer Telemus, who is hence called 

Euf^mtdes, 

EurS-nSmS, daughter of Oceanus, and mother of Leucothoe. 

Eur^pon, otherwise called EuRllTlfoN, grandson of Erodes, 
was the third king of that house at Sparta, and thenceforward gave 
it the name of Eurypontidae. 

EuR'i^-pi^LUS. r. Son of Euaemon, and one of the bravest 
of the Greek heroes before Troy.— z. Son of Poseidon and Attypalaea. 
king of Cos, killed by Hercules. 

EurysthKnes and Procles, the twin sons of Aristodemus, 
born before their fatlwr’s return to Peloponnesus and occupation of 
his allotment of Laconia. He died immediately after the birth of his 
cliildren, and in accordance with the command of the oracle at Delphi 
l^th were made kings, but the precedence given to Eurysthenes and 
his descendants. From these a brothers the a royal families in Sparta 
were descended. 
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Eurystheus, [Hercules.] 

fiuR-tfrus, king of Oechalia, and fatlier of lole. For details 

see Herculbs. 

EoterpC, one of the Muses. [Musae.] 

E0tr8p!us, a Roman historian, contemporary of Constan- 
tine the Great, Julian, and Valens, and the author of a brief com¬ 
pendium of Roman history in lo books, from the foundation of the 
city to the accession of Vatens, a,d, 364, to whom it is inscribed. 
This work is extant, and is drawn up with care. The style is in 
keeping with the nature of the undertaking, being plain, precise, 
and simple. 

EvADNfi, daughter of Iphis, and wife of Capaneuus. For 
details see Capanbus. 

EvXgSras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, from about b.c, 410 
to 374. He was assisted by the Athenians in his wars against the 
Persians. 

Evander, son of Hem^es, by an Arcadian nymph, 
called in Roman traditions Carmenta or TIburtls. The Greek name 
Euandfos is a translation of the Italian Fatinus. About 60 years 
before the Trojan war, Evander is said to have led a colony from 
Pallantium, in Arcadia, into Italy, and there to have built a town, 
Pallantium, on the Tiber, at the foot of the Palatine Hill, which 
town was subsequently incorporated with Rome. Evander taught his 
neighbours milder laws and the arts of peace and of social Ute, and 
especially the art of writing. 

Evenus. !• {Fidhan)^ a river of Aetolia, rising in Mt. Oeta, 
and flowing Into the sea, xao stadia W. of Antlrrhium. It dedv^ 
its name from Evenus, the father of Marpessa, who was carried off 
by Idas, the son of Aphareus; and Evenus being unable to overtake 
the latter, threw himself into the river, which was henceforth calM 
after him.--<if A river of Mysia, falling Into the Sinus Elalticus near 
Fitane. 

Evfus, an epithet of Bacchus, given him from the animating 

ory 'svoe, in the festivals of the god* . 

FAbJi, one of the most ancient patrician gentes at Rome. 
Its most important members K, Fabius Vihoianus, 3 times 

consul, B.c. 484, 481, 470. In his third consulship he espoused the 
cause of the plebeians: but as his propositions were rejected by the 
patricians, he and his bouse resolvea to quit Rome altogether, where 
I regarded as apostates by their own order. Accordingly 

H , all patrician^ marched with the consul at their head 
he Carmental Oate, and proceeded to the banks of the 
wher^ they erected a fortress. Here they took up thek 
itg with their fatoiUes and cUertte, amd for a years continued 
l^e Writotry of Vijii. They were at tength destroyed by 
[tas in 4^, on the i$th of June, the day on which the 
^e-scfbaequenidy conquered by the Oaufs’at tfie AHia. The 
ns perished with the exception of one individual, from 
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whom all the later Fabii were descended^—-2. Q, Fabius Maximus 
named the Cunctator, from his caution in war. He was 5 times 
consul (B.c. 233-209). In 217, immediately after the defeat at Trasi- 
menus, Fabms was appointed dictator. From this period, so ion? 
p the war with Hannibal was merely defensive, Fabius became the 
leading man at Rome. On taking the held he laid down a simple 
Md immutable plan of action. He avoided all direct encounter with 
the enemy; moved hm camp from highland to highland, where the 
Nurmdian horse and Spanish infantry could not follow him: watched 
iianniDal s movements with unrelaxing vig=!anre, and cut off his 
stragglers and foragers. His enclosure of Ilannll'n; in one of the 
upland valleys between Cales and the Vulturnus, and the Cartha- 
ginian s adroit escape by driving oxen with blazing faggots fixed to 
their horns, up the hill-sides, are well-known facts. But at Rome 
and m his own camp the caution of Fabius was misinterpreted; and 
the people m consequence divided the command between him and 
M. Minucius Rufus, his master of the horse. Minucius was speedily 
entrapped, and would have been destroyed by Hannibal, had not 
babii^ hptened to his rescue. In the closing years of the second Punic 
war Fabius appears to less advantage. The war had become agfifres- 
sive under a new race of generals. Fabius disapproved of the new 
tactics; he dreaded the political supremacy of Soipio, and was his 
opponent in his scheme of invading Africa. He died in 203.—3. C. 
Fabius PiCTOR, received the surname of Pictor, because he painted 
the walls of the temple of Salus, which the dictator C. Junius Brutus 
Bubulcus dedicated in 302, This is the earliest Roman painting of 
which we have any record.—4. Q. Fabius Pictor, grandson of the 
last, the most ancient writer of Roman history in prose. He served 
in the Gallic war 225, and also in the second Punic w>ar. His history, 
which was written in Greek, began with the arrival of Aeneas In 
Italy, and came down to his own time. 


FAbrJcKus, the name of a Roman family the chief members 
of which werei. C. Fabricius, one of the most popular heroes in 
the Roman annals. He was consul b.c. 282, and two years after¬ 
wards was one of the Roman ambassadors sent to Pvrrhus at Taren- 
mm to negotiate a ransom or exchange of or=snf*-s. Pvr'I-us used 
every effort to gain the favour of Fabricius j but the sturdy Roman 
was proof against all his seductions, and rejected all his offers. In 
278 Fabricius was consul a second time, when he sent back to Pyrrhus 
the traitor who had offered to poison hlnu Kegotlations were then 
Opened, which resulted In the evacuation of Italy bv Pvrrhus. He 
was censor in 275, and distinguished himself by the severity with 
which he repressed the growing taste for luxury. Ancient writers 
Jove to tell of the frugal way in which Fabricius* and hiis lOWfem- 
,porary Curius Dentatus lived on their hereditary farms, and how they 
refused the rich presents which the Samnite ambassadors offered 
them,-— 2. L. Fabricius, ** curator viarum” in b,c. 62, built a new 
Wdge of stone, csonnectlng the city with the island in the Tiber, and 
called after him fom Fahruius, (I'his is recorded by an inscription, 
still remaining on one of the arches; see Middleton-, Memmim 
And&nt Rome^ vol. 367-8W) , 

FALfiRii or FALtRlf0M, a town in BtrtMm, situated on a 
height near Mt, Soracte* was originally a Pelasgic town, btit. was 
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afterwards one of the x» Etruscan cities* Its inhabitants were calted 
Fabxsci, and were regarded by many as of the same race as the 
Aequi, whence we find them often called Aeqtii Falisel, After a 
long struggle with Rome, the Fallscans yielded to Camlllus, b,c. 304 
The Falificans revolted again at the close of the first Punic war 
341), when the Romans destroyed their city* A new town was built 
on the plain* The white cows of Falerii were valued at Rome for 
sacrifices* 

FXlernus Acer, a district in the N. of Camjmnia* It 
produced some of the finest wine In Italy* 

FAnum FoRTtJNAB a town in Umbria at the mouth 

of the Metaurus, with a celebrated temple of Fortune, whence the 
town derived its name. 

Fasces, the Latin name for a bundle of rods enclosing m 
axe; the symbol of authority carried by the lictori befoi^ one of the 
higher magistrates. (See Fig. 31} 

Fates. [Moirab.] 

Faunus, in Latin myth; one of the oldest of Italian deities. 
He was worshipped as the protecting deity of agriculture and of 
shepherds, and also as a giver of orades. After the Introduction of 
the worship of the Greek Pan Into Italy, Faunua waa identified with 
Pan, and represented, like the latter, with horna and goat'a feat At 
a later time we find mention of Fauni in the plural. What Faunas 
was to the male sex, his wife Faula or Fauna was to the female. 
As the god manifested himself in various wayt, tha Idea arota of a 
plurality of Fauns (Faun!), who arc described at half men. half 
goats, and with horns. Faunua gradually came to be Identified with 
the Arcadian Pan, and the Fauni with the Greek Satyrs, 

Fausta, CoRisfELlA, daughter of the dictator Sulla, wife of 
Milo, and infamous for her adulteries, 

FaustRsta. 1 . Senior, wife of the emperor, Antoninus Pius, 
notorious for her licentiousness.— a. JumoK, daughter of the elder 
Faustina, and wife of the emperor M. Aursllus, also notorious for 
her profligacy. 

M. pivONlcrs, an imitator of Cato TTticeneie, whose chwncler 

and conduct he copied to servilely as to be nieknsned Quo's spa. 

Febr^us, an ancient Italian divinity, to whom the month of 

February was sacred. 

FSLldfTAs, the personification of happiness, is frequently 
«»al^ on Roman medals, in the form of a matron, with the etaif « 
Mercury and a cornucopia. 


Ffiux, AntOnIus, procurator of Judaea, In the reigns of 
Qaudiue and Nero. He induced Drueilla, wife of the king of Iknew 
*0 ieaw h« husband; and she was still living with liia>”ln A.o. do. 


Fenni, a savage people, rodteased by Tadtos luaong the 
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Germans, They probably dwelt in the further part of E. Prussia, 
and were the same as the modern Finns. 

F£retr!us, a surname of Jupiter, said to be derived from 
ferire, to strike; for persons who took an oath called upon Jupiter 
to strike them if they swore falsely, as they struck the victim which 
they sacrificed. 

FERiAE, “holidays” (dedicated to the worship of some 

deity). 

FEronia, an ancient Italian divinity, whose chief sanctuary 
was at Terradna, near mount Socrate. At her festival at this place 
a ^reat fair was held, when the people used to offer her the first- 
fruits of their fields. 

Fescennium, a town in Etruria, and consequently of Pelasgic 
origin. From this town the Romans are said to^ have derived the 
Fescennine songs bandied about at harvest festivals; these were 
usually of a coarse and boisterous character. 

Festus, Sext. PompEius, a Roman grammarian, in the 
4th century of our era, the author of a dictionary or glossary of Latin 
words and phrases, of which a considerable portion is extant. 

Festus, succeeded Felix as procurator of Judaea, in a.d. 62. 
It was he who bore testimony to the innocence of St. Paul, when he 
defended himself before him in the same year: Acts xxiv. xxv. 

Fetiales, a “collegium” of men ^elected for life^ whose 
duty it was “ to maintain the laws of international relationship. “ 
The institution was universal in Italy. 

FiDfiNAE, sometimes FId£na {Castel GiuMko\ an ancient 
town in the land of the Sabines, 5 miles N.E. of Rome, situated on 
a steep hill, between the Tiber and the Anio. It is said to have been 
conquered and colonised by Romulus; but it was probably colonised 
by the Etruscan Veil, with which city we find it in close alliance. 
It frequently revolted, and was frequently taken by the Romans. 
Its last revolt was in B.c. 438, and in the following year it was 
destroyed by the Romans, but was afterwards rebuilt. 

Flnfis, the personification of honour and faithfulness; 

worshipped as a goddess at Rome. 

Ffolus, occurs in the expression Medius Fidius^ “So help 
me the god of truth.” This Dius Fidius (god of faith) was identified 
with a Sabine deity, Semo Sancus, and was later regarded As 
synonymous with Zths wfo’rwy. The me- was a demonstr. particle, 
like the me- in mehercule, mecastor. 

FIg&los, P. NigidIus, a Roman senator, and Pythagorean 
philosopher, of high reputation, who flourished about B.c. 6a. 

Fimbria, C FUvIus. i. A jurist and an orator, consul 
B.c. 104.—s. Son of the preceding, and one of the most violent parti¬ 
sans of Marius and Cinna during the Civil war with Sulla, In B.d. 
86 he was sent into Asia as legate of Valerius Flaccus, whona he 
induced the soldiers to put to death. He then carried on war against 
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Mithridates; but in 84 he was^ attacked by Sulla, and being deserted 
by his troops, put an end to his life. 

Flaccus, Fulvius, the name of two distinguished families 
in the Fulvia and Valeria gentes. Many of the members of both 
families held the highest offices in the state; but the^ best known 
are;— i. M. Fulvius Flaccus, the friend of the Gracchi, consul b,c. 
125, and one of the triumvirs for car^’ing into execution the agrarian 
law of Tib. Gracchus. He was slain, together with C. Gracchus, in 
121.—2. L. Valerius Flaccus, consul b.c. ioo, with C. Marius, when 
he took an active part in putting down the insurrection of Satur- 
ninus. In 86 he was chosen consul in place of Marius, and was sent 
into Aria against Mithridates, but was put to death by^ his soliders at 
the instigation of Fimbria.—^3. L. Valerius, a native of Padua, 
who lived in the time of Vespasian, and wrote the Argonautica, an 
unfinished heroic poem, in 8 books, on the Argonautic expedition, 
which is extant. 

Flaccus, H 5 ratius. [Horatius.] 

Flamininus, T. Quintius, consul b.c. 198, had the conduct 
of the war against Philip of Macedon, whom he defeated at the 
battle of Cynoscephalae, in Thessaly, in 197, and compelled to sue 
for peace- 

FLAMfwfus, C., consul for the first time b.c. 223, when he 
gained a victory over the Insubrian Gauls and censor in 220, when 
ne executed 2 great works, which bore his name, viz., the Circus 
Flamrnius and the Via. FlcPminia. In his second consulship r2i7) he 
vtas^^mt-ed and slain by Hannibal, at the battle of the Trasimene 
lake. 

, , FiAv!A Gens, celebrated as the house to which the emperor 
Vespasian belong^. During the later period of the Roman empire, 
tisse name Flavius descended from one emperor to another, Constan- 
tins, the father of Constantine the Great, being the first in the series. 

Flora, the ‘ Rdmah goddess of “flowers and spring, whose 
annual festival (Floralia) was celebrated from the 28th of April till 
the 3rd of May, with extravagant merriment and lasciviousness. 

ElOr^tIa (Firenu, Florence)^ a town in Etruria, and sub- 
seq^iMitly a Roman colony, situated on the Arnus; but its greatness 
as a city dates from the middle ages. 

'FtORUSj, JU Annaeus, a Roman historian, lived under 
Trajan, and Hadrian, and wrote a summary of Roman history, which 
is extant, .divided into 4 books, extending from the foundation nf 
^ city to the time of Augustus. 


M., propraetor in Narbonese Gaul, between b.c. 
“a<^3used in of, exfortion in his province and defended h% 
^^xxaco m'an oration, part of which is extant. ^ 

a.yery ancient town in Latium, on the Appia Via.,, 
were numerous vUlas of the’ Roman nobles: of th^^f 
Fomsaaum of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of 
The hills of Foraiiae produced good wine. 
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Fornax, a Roman goddess, who presided over baking the 
corn in the oven (fomax)^ and who was worshipped at the festival of 
the Fornacalia, 

Fortuna, called (Tucb€) by the Greeks, the goddess 
of good luck, worshipped both in Greece and Italy. She was repre¬ 
sented with different attributes. With a rudder, she was conceived 
as the divinity guiding and cdbducting the affairs of the world; 
with a ball, she represented the varying unsteadiness of fortune; 
with Plutus, or the horn of Amalthea, she was the symbol of the 
plentiful gifts of fortune. She was more worshipped by the Romans 
than by the Greeks. The emperor Trajan founded a special temple 
in her honour. 

Fortunatae or -Orum iNstiLAE, “the Islands of the 
Blessed.** The early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, placed the 
Elysian fields, into which favoured heroes passed without dying, at 
the extremity of the earth, near the river Oceanus. [Elysium.] In 
poems later than Homer, an island is spoken of as their abode; and 
though its position was of course indefinite, the poets, and the geo¬ 
graphers who followed them, placed it beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
Hence when certain islands were discovered in the Ocean, off the 
W. coast of Africa, the name of Fortunatae Insulae were applied to 
them. They are now called the Canary and Madeira islands. 

F 6 rum, an open space of ground, in which the public met 
for the transaction of public business, and for the sale and purchase 
of provisions. The number of fora increased at Rome with the 
growth of the city. They were level pieces of ground of an oblong 
form, and were surrounded by buildings, both private and public. 
The principal fora at Rome weiie FoifeuM Romanum, also called 
simply the Fomm, and at a later time distinguished by the epithets 
vetus or magnum. It lay between the CapitoPine and Palatine Hills, 
and ran lengthwise from the foot of the Capitol or the arch of Septic 
mios Severus in the direction of the arch of Titus; but it did pot 
extend quite so far as to the latter. The forum, in its widest sensfe, 
included the forum properly so called, and the Comitium, The, 
Cbmitium occupied the narrow or upper end of the forum, and wis 
the place where the patricians met in their comitia ’ curiata : the 
forum, in its narrower sense, was originally only a market-place, 
and was not used for any political purpose. At a later tiipe, the 
forum in its narrower sense was the place of paeeting for the plebeians 
in their comitia tribute, and was separated from the comitium by 
the Rostra or platform, from which the orators addressed the people. 

In the time of Tarquin the forum was aurrOunded by a fsdh| 8 ^of 
shbps, probably of a mean charaotoer, but Itiey gradually 
a diange, and were eventually. occupied by bankers and money¬ 
changers, As Rome grew in greatness, the forum was adorned with 
statues of celebrated men, with temples and basilicae, and with other 
public buildings.—See Warde Fowler, Social Ufa at 
and the exhaustive account in Middleton, o/, ' 4 ncti%t Row, 

vol. i., pp. 231-352-— 3 - Forum Julium 6 r' CWOAmay built 

ne^r the old forum by Julius Caesar, because the latter was found too 
small for the transaction of public business.—3. Forum Auousti, 
btdlt by Augustus, behind the Forum Julium.—^4. Forum Nervar, 
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was a small forum lying between the Temple of Peace and the fora 
of Julius Caesar and Augustus. It was built by Nerva.—5. Forum 
Trajani, built by the emperor Trajan, between the forum of Augustus 
and the Campus Martius.—C/. Middleton, op. cit.^ vol. ii., pp. 24 sqq. 

Forum, the name of several towns originally simply mar¬ 
kets or places for the administration of justice, i. Appii, in Latium, 
on the Appia Via, in the midst- of the Pomptine marshes, 43 miles 
S.E. of Rome, founded by the censor Appius Claudius when he made 
the Appia Via. Here the Christians from Rome met the Apostle 
Paul.—2. JuLii or JuLiUM (Frejus), a Roman colony founded by 
Julius Caesar, b.c. 44, in Gallia Narbonensis, on the coast; the 
birthplace of Agricola.—^3. JuuuM. See Illiturgis. 

Fossa or Fossae, a canal, i. Cluilia or Cluiliae, a trench 
about 5 miles from Rome, said to have been the ditch with which 
the Alban king Cluilius protected his camp, when he marched against 
Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius.—2. Drusianae or Drusinae, 
a canal which Drusus caused his soldiers to dig in B.c. ii, uniting 
the Rhine with the Yssel.—^3. Mariana or Marianae, a canal dug 
by command of Marius during his war with the Cimbri, in order 
to connect the Rhone with the Mediterranean.—^4. Xerxis. See 
Athos. 

Franci, z.e, “the Free men,” a confederacy of German 
tribes. After carrying on frequent wars with the Romans, they at 
length settled permanently in Gaul, of which they became the rulers 
under their king Clovis, a.d. 496. 

Frentani, a Samnite people dwelling on the coast of the 
Adriatic, from the river Sagrus on the N. (and subsequently almost 
as far N. as from the Aternus) to the river Frento on the S., from 
which they derived their name, They submitted to the Romans in 
B.c. 304. 

FRisfi, a people in* Germany, inhabiting the coast from the 
E, mouth of the Rhine to the Amisia (Ems), and bounded on the S. 
by the Bructeri. In the 5th century they joined the Saxons and Angli 
in their invasion of Britain. 

r FrontInus, Sex. JOlius, governor of Britain (a.d. 75-78), 
where he distinguished himself by the conquest of the Silures (q.t?.). 
He was the author of two treatises that are still extant—one on the 
strt of war, and another on the Roman aqueducts. 

Fronto, M. Cornelius, a celebrated rhetorician in the 
reigns of Hadrian and M. Aurelius, born at Cirta in Numidia. He 
was entrusted with the education of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, and 
was rewarded with wealth and honours. A few fragments of his 
works are extant. 

FucInus Lacus {Lage di Celano or Capistrano), a latge 
m the centre of Italy and in the country of the Marsi, about 
circumference, into which all the mountain streams of 
,TO.Apennines flow. As the waters of this lake frequently inundate^ 
country, the emperor Claudius constructed an emls-. 
aaimilf or artificial channel for carrying off the waters of the lake 
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into the river Liris. This emissarium is nearly perfect: it is almost 
3 miles in length.—For an account of the famous sea fight on this 
lake, read the 49th chap, of Merivale’s History of the Romans. 

FuLVjfA. I. The mistress of Q. Curius, one of Catiline's 
conspirators, who divulged the plot to Cicero.—2. A daughter of M. 
Fulvius Bambalio of Tusculum, and successively the wife of P. 
Clodius, C. Scribonius Curio, and M. Antony; died b.c. 40. 

Furies. [Eumenides.] 

GXbKi, a town in Latium, a colony from Alba Longa; and 
the place, according to tradition, where Romulus was brought up. 
It was taken by Tarquinius Superbus by stratagem, and was in ruins 
in the time of Augustus. The cinctus Gahinus^ a peculiar mode of 
wearing the toga at Rome, appears to have been derived from this 
town. In its neighbourhood are the stone quarries, from which a 
part of Rome was built. 

GabInIus, a., tribune of the plebs b.c. 66, when he carried 
a law conferring upon Pompey the command of the war against the 
pirates, and consul in 58, when he took part in the banishment of Cicero. 
In the civil war he fought for Caesar. Died B.c. 48. 

GAdes {Cadiz\ a very ancient town in Hispania Baetica, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats of their com¬ 
merce in the W. of Europe. Its inhabitants received the Roman 
franchise from Julius Caesar. 

Gaea, or G£, called Tellus by the Romans, the personifica¬ 
tion of the earth, is described as the first being that sprang from 
Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus (Heaven), and Pontus (Sea). By 
Uranus she became the mother of the Titans, who were hated by 
their father. Ge therefore concealed them in the bosom of the earth; 
and she made a large iron sickle, with which Cronos mutilated 
Uranus. Ge (or Tellus) was regarded by both Greeks and Romans 
as one of the gods of the nether world, ahd hence is frequently 
mentioned where they are invoked. 

GAETCTLlfA, the interior of N. Africa. 

GAtus, a celebrated Roman jurist, who wrote under 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. One of his chief works was an 
elementary treatise on Roman law, entitled InstituiioneSf in 4 books, 
which was the ordinary text book used by those who were commenc¬ 
ing the study of the Roman law, until the compilation of the In- 
stitutiones of Justinian. It was lost for centuries, until discovered 
by Niebuhr in i8i6 at Verona.—Best edition, Posters (Oxford Press). 

GAlXtI:a, a sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus and'Doris. [Acis.] 

GAiixiA, a country of Asia Minor, composed of parts of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia. It derived its name from its inhabitants, 
who were Gauls that had invaded and settled in Asia Minorca;# various 
periods during the 3rd century B.c. They spedily overran all Asia 
Minor within the Taurus, and exacted tribute from its various 
princes; but Attains I. gained a complete victory over them (b.c. 
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*30), and compelled them to settle down within the limits of the 
country thenceforth called Galatia, and also, on account of the miactur# 
of Greeks with the Celtic inhabitants, which specdiljj took pl®s.ce* 
Graeco-Galatia and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia adopted to 
a great extent Greek habits and manners and religious observant 
but preserved their own language. They retained also their 
divisions and forms of government. From the Epistle of St. Paxti to 
the Galatians we learn that the Christian churches in Galatia coo-* 
sisted, in great part, of Jewish converts.—See Ramsay, The ChuraH 
the Reman Empite, 

Galba, the name of a di<tii\jiii.^hed family in the 
Sulpicia ^ens. 1. P. Sulpicius Galba, twice consul, b c. 21 x 
soo, and in both consulships carried on war against Philip, kin^ of 
Macedonia,—2. Ser. Sulpicius Galba, praised by Cicero on accrount 
of his oratory, praetor 151, when he treacherously murdered a Isirg** 
number of Lusitanians, and consul 144,—^3. Sbu. Sulpicius, Roman 
emperor, June a.d. 68 to January a.d. 69, was born b.c. 3. After hi* 
consulship he had the government of Gaul, a.d, 39, where he carried 
on a successful war against the Germans, and restored discipline 
among^ the troops. Nero gave him, in a.d. 61, the government Of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, where he remained for 8 years. When IMeto 
was murdered Galba proceeded to Rome, where he was acknowledtjgrecl 
as emperor. But his severity and avarice soon made him unpopular 
with the soldiers, by whom he was murdered, at the instigation of 
Otho, 

GXlSnus, CLAUDfirs, commonly called Galen, next to 
Hippocrates the most celebrated of ancient physicians, born at Per«:a* 
mum, A.D. X30. He was carefully educated by his father Nicon, WBo* 
in consequence of a dream, chose for him the profession of medietn## 
.This subject he first studied at Pergamum, afterwards at Smyrnsi^ 
Corinth, and AJeocanddii* He practised in his native city, an<d mt 
Rome, where he attended the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Veru*. 
He died about a.d. 200^ at the age of 70, in the reign of Septimlu* 
Severus. He wrote a great number of works on medical and pfxilo* 
eophical subjects. There are stjill extant 83 treatises which asr® 
acknowledged to be his, besides rtiany thht are spurious or doubtful, 

GXtftstJS, a river in the S. of Italy, flowing into the gulf of 
Tarentum through the meadows where the sheep grazed whose woci 
was so celebrated in antiquity. 

Gal^us, that is, '‘the lizard,” son of Apollo and Thenaisto, 
from whom the a family of Sicilian soothsayers, der-iv#«l 

their origin. The principal seat of the Galeotae was the tow*** odi 
Hybla^ which was hence called Gale6tis or Galkatis. 

GXimxitlAS or GXlanthis, daughter of Proetus "rheIbes, 

4iid a h-iend ol Alomene^ When Alcmene was oti the point of‘ givin|r 
Ufth. to Heroelea, and the Moerae and Ilithyiae. at the request* w 
endeavoi^rkg to delay the birth, Gaiinthias 

fatse^ repoirt that Alcmene had given birth tr<» 

; tb® hoetUe goddesises> were so surpniaed at -this 
,$^’j^i:^^;jdii'0’pped theJa arinsw > Thus .t^ charm was broken,, 
was enabled *0 give birth to Hercules. The deluded 



desses avenged the deception practised upon them by metamorphosing 
Galinthias into a weasel {Kayri). Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Hercules afterwards erected a 
sanctuary to her. 

GallaecJa (modern Galzaa\ the country of the Gallaeci 
or Gallaeci, in the N. of Spain. Its inhabitants were some of the 
most uncivilised in Spain. They were defeated with great slaughter 
by D. Brutus, consul b.c. 138, who obtained in consequence the sur¬ 
name of Gallaecus. 

GallYa, in its widest acceptation, indicated all the land 
inhabited by the Galli or Celtae, but, in its narrower sense, was 
applied to two countries:—i. Gallia Transalpina, to distinguish it 
from Gallia Cisalpina, or the N. of Italy. In the time of Augustus 
it was bounded on the S. by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean; on 
the E. by the river Varus and the Alps, which separated it from 
Italy, and by the river Rhine, which separated it from Germany; on 
the N. by the German Ocean and the English Channel; and on the 
W. by the Atlantic: thus including not only the whole of France and 
Belgium, but a part of Holland, a great part of Switzerland, and all 
the provinces of Germany W. of the Rhine. The Greeks, at a very 
early period, became acquainted with the S. coast of Gaul, where they 
founded, in B.c. 600, the important town of Massilia. The Romans 
commenced the conquest of Gaul B.c. 125, and a few years afterwards 
made the south-eastern part of the country a Roman province. In 
Caesar’s Commentaries the Roman province is called simply Pro- 
vmciat in contradistinction to the rest of the country; hence comes 
the modern name of Provence, The rest of the country was siibdued 
by Caesar after a struggle of several year^ ^t this time 

Gaul was divided into 3 parts, Aqmtania, CeUtca^ an 4 Pelgica^ 
according tp the 3 different races by which it was inhabited. The 
Aquitani dwelt in the S.W., between the Pyrenees and the Garumna; 
the Celtae, or Galli proper, in the centre and W., between the Garum- 
na and the Sequana and the Matrona; and the Belgae in the N.E., 
between the two last mentioned rivers and the Rhine. Of the many 
tribes inhaMting Gallia Celtica none were more powerful than the 
Aedui, the Sequani, and the Helvetii. Augustus divided Gaul into 
4 provinces, (i) Gallia Narhonensis, the same as the old Provincia. 

(2) G, AquHanica^ which, extended from the Pyrenees to the Liger. 

(3) G. LugdunensiSy the country between the Liger, the Seauana, and 
the Arar, so called from the colony of Lugdunum (Lyons), founded 
by Munatius Plancus. (4) G, Belgica, the country between the 
Sequana, the Arar, and the Rhine. Shortly afterwards the portion 
of Belgica bordering on the Rhine, *and inhabited by German tribes, 
was subdivided into 2 new provinces, called Germania Prirrta and 
Seeundat or Germania Superior and Inferior. The Latih language 
became the language of the inhabitants, and Roman chrilisadon took 
deep root in all parts of the counfify. Th® rhetoricians and poets 
of feaul occupy a distinguished place in the later history of Roman 
^terature. 6n the dissolution or the Roman empire, Gaul, like the 
other Roman provinces, was overrun by barbarians, and the greater 

of it finally became subject to the Franci or Franks, under their 
Mng Clovis, about a.d. 40^-—2. Galua Cisalpina, also called G. 
CiTERiOR, a Roman province In the N. of Italy. It was divided by 
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the Po into Gallia Transpadana, Also calkd Italia Tkanspadana, in 
the N., and Gallia Cispadana in tha S. It was originalljj inhabited 
by Ligurians, Umbrians, Etruscans, and other races; but its fertility 
attracted the Gauls, who at different periods crossed the Alps, and 
settled in the country, after expelling tha original inhabitants. After 
the ist Punic war the Romans conquered the whole country, and 
formed it into a Roman province* The inhabitants, however, did 
not bear the yoke patiently, and it was not till after the final defeat 
of the Boii in 191 that the country became submissive to tiie Romans. 

GALLlffiNus, R-oman emperor a*d. 260-268, succeeded his 
father Valerian, when the latter was taken prisoner by the Persians 
in a6o. Gallienus was indolent, profUgate, and indifferent to the 
public welfare; and his reiVn was one of the most ignoble and dis- 
astrou.s in the history of Rome. Numerous usurpers sprung up in 
different parts of the empire, who are commonly distinguished a^s 
The Thirty Tyrants, Gallienus was slain by hfs own soldiers in 
268, while besieging Milan. 

Gallus, C. Cork£lIus, a Roman poet, went to Italy at 
an early age, and rose to distinction under Julius Caesar and Augus¬ 
tus. He was appointed by the latter the first prefect of the province 
of Egypt; but having incurred the displeasure of Augustus, while he 
was in Egypt, the senate sent him into exile 5 whereupon ho put an 
end to his life, b.c. 26. Gallus lived on intimate terms with Asinius 
Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and the latter assigned to him the 
first place among the Roman elegiac poets. All his productions have 
perished. 

Gallus, Tr£b6nIAnus, Roman emperor, a.d. 251-254, and 
the successor of Dedus, purchased a peace with the Goths on very 
dishonourable terms, and was afterwards put to death by his own 
soldiers. 


Gallus, a river in Galatia. 

son of Tros and Callirrhoe, and brother of Ilus 
and Assaracus, was the most beautiful of all mortals, and was carried 
off by the gods that he might fill the cup of Zeus, and live among the 
immortal gods. This is the Homeric account; but other tradmons 
give different details. He is called son either of Laomtdon, or of Ilus, 
or of Erichthonius, or of Assaracus. Later writers state that Zeus 
himself carried him off, in the form of an eagle, or by means of his 
eagle. There is, further, no agreement as to the place where the 
event occurred; ^ough later writers usually represent him as carried 
off from Mount Ida. Zeus compensated the father for hli lo«i by a 
pair of divine horses. Astronomers placed Ganymedes among the 
stars under the name of ** Aquarius.’* 


GXrXmantes, the S.-most pdopte known to tha ancients in 
N. Africa dwelt far S. of the Great Syrtls In the region called 
Phazania (Fezzan), where they had a capital city, Ggrima* They 
aye mentioned by Herodotus as a weak, unwarllke petals. 


. GargAnus Mons (JlibnU a high and ozoosed 

promontory in Apulia. » ^ 
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GAKGFTTUs,ademus(or **parish”) in Attica; the birthplace 

of the philosopher Epicurus. 

GAUOXMttA, a village in Assyria, the scene of the last battle 

between Alexander and Darius, a.c. 331, commonly called the battle 

of AassLA. 

Gahrus Mons, GaorAnus or -ni, M., a volcanic range of 
mountains in Campania, between Cumae and Neapolis, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Puteoli, prodiidng good wine, and memorable for the 
defeat of the Samnites by M. Valerius Corvus, b.c, 343. 

GAz:a, one of the 5 cities of the Philistines; taken by Alex¬ 

ander the Great after an obstinate defence of several months. 

GlfeoH^sU, the furthest province of the Persian empire on 
the S.E.* and one of the subdivisions of Ariana, bounded on the W. 
by Carmania, on the N. by Drangiana and Arachosla, on the E. by 
India, or, as the country about the lower course of the Indus was 
called, Indo-Sevthia, and on the S. by the Mare Irlrythraeum, or Indian 
Ocean. It is known in history chiefly through the distress suffered 
for want of water, in passing through it, by the army of Alexander. 

G&Uif a city on the S. coast of Sicily. It obtained great 
ttower and wealth; and, in s^s, h founded Agrigentum. Gelon 
transported half of Us inhabitants to Syracuse; the place gradually 
fell into decay, and in the time of Augustus was not inhabited. The 
poet Aeschylus died here. 

GellIus, Aolus, a Latin grammarian, who lived about a.d. 
U7-sSo, He wiotc a work, still extant, containing numerous valu- 
sbte extracts from Greek and Roman writers, which he called Noctes 
AtUem^ because It was composed near Athens, during the long 
nights of winter. 

GfttON, tyrant of Gela, and afterwards of Syracuse, became 
master of his native city, n.c. m. In 4R5 he obtained the supreme 
oower in Syracuse, and henceforth endeavoured, m every possible 
5 ?ay! to enlirge and enrich It. In 480 he gained a bri liant v ctory 
at Himera over die Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily with an 
immense army on the very same day as that of Salamis. He died 
in 478, after reigning 7 y«a« ** Syracuse. He is represented as a 
man^of singular leniency and moderation, and as seeking in every 
way to promote the welfare of his subjects. 

GiMdKtAB (scitlae) or GMOvih (gradus), a flight of steps cut 
out of the Aventlne, down which the bodies of criminals st^ngled 
In the prison were dragged, and afterwards thrown into the Tiber. 

GtefXBUM or CiNfXBUM {Orkans\ a town in Gallia Lug- 
duiwnall, on the N. bank of the Lfgerls, the chief town of the Car- 
nutea, iubJMXiuently called Cl vitas Aurelianorum, or Aurelianensis 
Urbi*^ whence its modern name. 

GtNftVA or GSnAva (Gmem), the last town of the Allo- 
brogis. on the frontiers of the Melvetii, situated on the S- bank of 
th^hone, at the spot wh«re die river flow^ out of the Lacus 
Lamannut. There was a bridge here over the Rhone. 
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GMn!trix, that is, “ the mother,” used by Ovid, as a sur- 
name of Cybele, in the place of mater, or magna mak*r; but St is 
better known as a surname of Venus, to whom Caesar dedicate a 
temple at Rome, as the mother of the Julia Gens. 


a protecting spirit, analogous to the; guardian angels 
invoked by the Church of Rome. The belief in such spirits existed 
both in Greece and at Rome. The Greeks called them Daemons 
(Saijuouts ); and the poets represented them as dwelling on earth, 
unseen by mortals, as the ministers of Zeus, and as the guardians 
of men and of justice. The Greek philosophers took up this idea, 
and taught that daemons were assigned to men at the moment of 
their birth, that they accompanied men through life, and after death 
conducted their souls to Hades. According to the opinion of the 
Romans, every human being at his birth obtained a genius, whom 
he worshipped as sanctus et sanctissimus deus, especially on his birth-^ 
da^, with libations of wine, incense, and garlands of flowers. T^e 
brjdal bed was sacred to the genius, on account of hts connection 
wUh generation, and the bed itself was called lectus gentaUs, On 
other merry occasions, also, sacrifices were offered to the genius, 
and to indulge in merriment was not unfrequently expressed by g$nii 
indulgere, gentum curare or placare. Every place had also its genius. 
Under the empire the “genius*’ of Augustus was publicly wor¬ 
shipped, The genii' are usually represented in works of art as 
winged beings. The genius of a place appears In tl^ form of a 
serpent eating fruit placed before him. 


GSNsftRic, king of the Vandals, and the most terrible of all 
the barbarian invaders of the empire. In a.d. 419 he crossed over 
from Spain, and made himself master of the whole of N. Africa. 
In 4SS he took Rome and plundered it for 14 days. He died in 477, 
at a great age. He was an Arian, and persecuted hit Catholic 
subjects.—See Gi^bbon, DccUne md Fall. 


GENTtus, king ®f the Illyrians, conqaered by the Romans, 

G^NilA (Genoa), an important coinniercial town in Liguria, 
siteated at the extremity of the Ligurian gulf (Gulf of Genoa), smd 
subsequently a Roman municiplum. , * ' 

GfeRftNlA, an ancient town ia Messenia, the birthplace of 

Nestor, who is hence called Gerenlan. 

GermAnYa, a country bounded by the Rhine «» the W., 
tw the Vistula and the Csn-pathian mountains o« tha E.. bv the 
Danube on the S., and by the German 0«^ and the BaWe on the 
N. U thus, included much more than modern Germany on the N. 
apd E., but much less in the W. and S. The N. and NIE. of Oaltla 
Relgwa were likewise called Osrmonfo Prtma and Seeumla under 
&e Roman emperors ^allia|; and it was in contradistinction to 
these provinces that Germania proper was also called Gskmamia 
Magma ^ G. Transrhbnana or G. Barrara. The h^Mtantt 
waws ^Ued Gbrmani by the Romans. Tacitus says that 
was .the. name of the ‘Tuagrf who wetw the fimt German^S^ 
that crossed the Rhioe} and as these man the first Gern^ 
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tribes with which the Romans came into contact, they extended the 
name to the whole nation. The Germans were a branch of the great 
Indo-Germanic race, who, along with the Celts, migrated into Europe 
from the Caucasus and the countries around the Black and Caspian 
Seas, at a period long anterior to historical records. They are 
described as a people of high stature and of great bodily strength, 
with fair complexions, blue eyes, and yellow or red hair. Many of 
their tribes were nomad, and every year changed their place of 
abode. The men found their chief delight in the perils and excite¬ 
ment of war. The women were held in high honour. Their chastity 
was without reproach. Both sexes were equally distinguished for 
their unconquerable love of liberty. In each tribe we find the people 
divided into 4 classes: the nobles; the freemen; the freedmen or 
vassals; and the slaves. A king or chief was elected from among 
the nobles—his authority was very limited, and in case of war break¬ 
ing out was often resigned to the warrior that was chosen as leader. 
The Germani first appear in history in the campaigns of the Cimbri 
and Teutones (b.c. 113), the latter of whom were undoubtedly a 
Germanic, people. Campaigns against the Germans were carried on 
by Julius Caesar, 58-53; by Drusus, 12-9; by Varus most unsuc¬ 
cessfully, A.D. 9; and by Germanicus, who was gaining continued 
victories when recalled by Tiberius, a.d. 16. No further attempts 
were made by the Romans to conquer Germany. Thejr had rather 
to defend their own empire from the invasions of the various German 
tribes, especially against the 2 powerful confederacies of the Alemanni 
and Franks; and in the 4th and 5th centuries the Germans obtained 
possession of some of the fairest provinces of the empire. 

GermAnIcus Caesar, son of Nero CJ«tudim * Dmsus and 
Antonia, daughter of the triumvir Antony^, was born b.c. 15. He 
was adopted by his uncle Tiberius in the lifetime of Augustus, and 
was raised at an early age to the honours of the state. He assisted 
Tiberius in his war against the Pannonians and Dalmatians (a.d. 
7-jo), and Germans (ii, 12). He had the command of the legions 
in Germany, when the alarming mutiny broke out among the soloiers 
in Germany and Illyricum, upon the death of Augustus (14). After 
restoring order among the troops, he devoted himself to the conquest 
of Germany, and carried on the war with such vigour and success, 
that he needed only another year to reduce completely the whole 
country between the Rhine and the Elbe* But the jealousy of Tiberius 
saved Germany. He recalled Germanicus to Rome (17), and gave 
him the command of all the eastern provinces; but at the same time 
be placed Cn- Piso over Syria, with secret instructions to chefck and 
thwart Germanicus, Germanicua died in Syria in ^9, and it was 
believed both by himself and by others that he had been poisoned by 
Piso. He was deeply lamented by the Roman people; and Tiberius 
was obliged to sacrifice Piso to the public indignation. By .Agrippina 
he had 9 children, of whom the most notorious were the emperor 
Caligula, and Agrippina, dae mother of Nero, Germanicus was an 
author of some repute. He wrote several poetical works, most of 
Whid2 aie lost. 

Gerousia (council of the Old men), the supreme legis¬ 
lative body in Sparta. Later in history, the Ephors absorbed much 
of the power of the “ Gerontes.*' 
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Gerra, one of the chief cities of Arabia, 

emporium for the trade of Arabia and India, stood on ^ great 

of Arabia Felix. The inhabitant!, called Gerraei, werefe 
been originally Chaldeans, who were driven out of to have 

GfiRlfON, or G£Ri^6Nfts,a monster with 3 heads, 
to others, with 3 bodies united together, was a 3 .ccoraing 

Spain, and possessed magnificent oxen, which Ilereulea kingr 

G£ta SeptImIus, brother of Canicalla, by 
«ssassinated. a.d. aia. [Caracailu.] ^ he was 

G£tab, a Thracian people, called Daci by th*.. t> 

Herodotus and Thucydides place them S, of the Ister -K-Omans. 

its mouths; but in the time of Alexander the Great thav 

this river and N. of the Triballi. <JweIt: beyond 


GfoANTES, the giants, sprang from the blood that 
i^anus upon the earth, so that Ge (the earth) wa« tH„- 
They are represented as beings of a monetrous size « i’v 
countenances and the tails of dragons. They made «n fearrul 

heaven, being armed with huge rocks and tranfca of tr upon 

gods with the assistance of Hercules destroyed them 
many of them under Aetna and other volcanoes* It il* buned 

remark, that most writers place the giants In volcanic d I 
It IS probable that the story of their contest with the ’t 

origin from volcanic convuisions, firods trook its 

GlXbrIo, AefbJus. I. Consul, b,c. loi, when ^ r ^ 

Antiwhus at Thermopylae,—3. Traetor urbnnus in 70, wher^^i 

at the impeachment of Verres, and consul in a«d presided 

L'jcullus in the command of *he 

Mithndates, in which however he was superseded by Cn against 

••?”'<>(‘'■•Nemdo. (he name GlauSrMna 

of CraJ 

of Aphrodite.^. Son of HippilochSr.nd grArLf 
giontes. Who was commander of the Lyciant*™ thi 
He was connected with Diomedcs by ties of T®*’’ 

they recognised one anot-hfty l« tUa. tZJu »nci when 



yiaucus was slain by Ajax,—1. One of fh* Tr arms. 

Minos by PasiphaS. ^wlien a\o° he felHnto J Msk*fu?i**"^-f 
and was smothered. He was discovered h, . *”** lioney, 

pointed out by Apollo for this Dumos/^^Mfn-i •^‘bsayer, who was 
restore his son to lift Kk‘to Z *1*" him to 

Glaucus, when a serpent rwei^^Sd. hl.K i. 'J** »»«*-iedi with 

body to life.-4. OfXthedT?n h**®*^^ the dead 

a sea-god by eatinir a oart of • isharrnan, wbo 'became 

Sidiars ss* 
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him, and watched his oracles, which were believed to be very trust-- 
worthy. 

GLi^cfeRA, “the sweet one,” a favourite name of courtesans. 

Glycon, an Athenian artist, flor, ist cent. b.c. \ sculptor 

of the “ Farnese Hercules “ statue (now at Naples). 

Gomphi, a town in Hestiaeotis in Thessaly, a strong fortress 
on the confines of Epirus, commanding the chief pass between Thessaly 
and Epirus. 

GordUnus, M. ANTONftJS, the name of 3 Roman em¬ 
perors, father, son, and grandson. The father was a man distin¬ 
guished by intellectual and moral excellence, and had governed Africa 
for many years, when he was proclaimed emperor at the age of 80. 
He associated his son with him in the empire, but reigned only two 
months. His son was slain in battle, and he thereupon put an end 
to his own life, a.d. 238. His grandson was proclaimed emperor by 
the soldiers in Rome, a.d. 238, after the murder of Balbinus and 
Pupienus, although he was not more than 12 years old. He reigned 
6 years, from 238 to 244, when he was assassinated by Misitheus in 
Mesopotamia. 

GoRDfuM, the ancient capital of Phrygia, situated on the 
Sangarius, the royal residence of the kings of the dynasty of Gordius, 
and the scene of Alexander’s celebrated exploit of ** cutting the 
Gordian knot.” 

' GoRDfus, an ancient king of Phrygia, and father of Midas, 
was originally a poor peasant. Internal disturbances having broken 
out in Phrygia, an oracle informed the inhabitants that a waggon 
would bring them a king, who would put an end to their troubles. 
Shortly afterwards Gordius suddenly appeared riding in his waggon 
in the assembly of the people, who at once acknowled|fod him as 
king. Gordius, out of gratitude, dedicated his chariot to Zeus, in the 
acropolis of Gordium. The pole was fastened to the yoke by a knot 
of bark; and an oracle declared that whosoever should untie the knot 
should reign over all Asia. Alexander, on his arrival at Gordium, 
cut the knot with his sword, and applied the oracle to himself. 

GorgI;, daughter of Oeneus and sister of Deianira, both of 
whom retained their original forms when their other sisters were 
metamorphosed by Artemis into birds. 

Gqrgias, of Leontini, in Sicily, a celebrated rhetorician and 
sophist, born about b.c. ^80, and lived upwards of loo years. In 
B.c. 427 he was sent by his fellow-citiaens as ambassador to Athens, 
fgr file purpose of soliciting its protection against Syracuse, A 
dialogue of Plato bears his name. Gorgias wrote several works* 
v^hich are lost, with the possible exception of two declamations. 

GorgSnes, thenameof 3 frightful maidens, SxHBKO^ExjRYAnE, 
a!hd Medusa, daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, whence they are some- 
tiiipes called Phorcyobs. Later traditions placed them in Libya* 
Instead of hair their heads were covered with hissing serpents; and 
ttey had wings, brazen claws, and enormous teeth. Medusa, who 
1 % 
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alone of thti sistera was mortal, was, according to «nme legend®, 
first a beautiful maiden, but her hair was changed Into serpent* hr 
Athena, in consequence of her having become by Posteidon the 
of Chrysaor and Pegasus, in one of Athena** temples, Her heia^d 
now became so fearful that every one who looked at it was changf***! 
into stone. Hence the great dimculty which Perseus had in killing 
her. Athena afterwards placed the head In the centre of her shield cir 
ikceastplate. 

Gorton, GoRTtNA, one of the most ancient cities in Crete. 
The **Law of Gortyn**—an inscription dating from about a.c, 400—*- 
was discovered in 1^84. This code throws much interesting light on 
legal and social matter*, 

G6 thi, G^th(!^nes, GuTTdNRR, a powerful German people* 
who originally dwelt on the Prussian coast of the Baltic at the mouth 
of the Vistula, but afterwards migrated S, At the beginning of the 
3rd century they appear on the coasts of the Black Sea, and In A.t>. 
273 the emperor Aurelian surrendered to them the whole of Dacisi. 
About this time we find them separated into 3 great divisions, th» 
Ostrogoths or E, Goths, and the Visigoths or W. Goths. The 
Ostrogoths settled In Moesla and Pannonla, white the Visigoth* 
remained N. of the Danube. The Visigoth* under their king Alaric 
invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome (aio). A few yt«r» 
afterwards thev settled permanently in the S.W, of Gaul, and 
established a kingdom of which Tolo«a was the capital. From 
thence they invaded Spain, where they also founded a kingdom, whicli 
lasted for more than 3 centuries, till it was overthrown by the Arab** 
The Ostrogoths meantime extended their dominions almost up to th« 
gates of Constantinople; and under their king, Theodoric the Cirear* 
they obtained possession of the whole of Italy (403). The Ostrogoth* 
embraced Christianity at an early period j and it wa* for their umm 
that Ulphilas translated the sacred Scriptures into Gothic, In thar 
4th century. 

Gracchus, thes name of a celebrated family of the Sempronfin 
gens,—I. Tib. Sbmi»ironiu« Gracchij^, a distinguished general In the 
and Punb war. In ».o. aia he fell in battle against Mago, at CampI 
Veteres, in Lucania, His body was sent to Hannibal, who honourscl 
it with a magnificent burial,—a. Tib. Sbmpromius Gracchus, dl»- 
tingii;sh«d aS tn© father of the tribunes Tiberius and Calus Gracchu*. 
For public services rendered when tribune of the plebs (187) to F*. 
Scipio Africanus, he was rewarded with the hand of his youngeusf 
daughter, Cornelia* He was twice consul and once censor. He hsidi 
13 (mildren by Cornelia, all of whom died at an early age, except th* 
a tribunes, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was married to P, Sclptci 
iUricanus the younger.—3. Tib. Ssmpronius Gbacohub, elder son of 
^**her at an early age, and was educated, together 
with his brother Caiws, by his lUustrioui mother, Cocnetla, who madei 
it the object of her life to render her sons worthy of their father and 
of her own anoestors* The diatresaed condition of the Roman people 
deeply sbccJted the sympathies of TibeHui. He had observed with 
grief the deserted state of some jpartt of the country,, s^ the Im** 
menee domains by the wealthy, cultivated only by slaves | and hfe* 
resolved to use every effort to remedy this state of things bjf 
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endeavouring; to create an industrious middle class of agriculturists, 
end to put a check upon the unbounded avarice of the ruling party. 
With this view, when tribunte of the plebs, 133, he proposed a bill 
for the renewing and enforcing of the Licinian law, which enacted 
that no citizen should hold more than 500 jugera of the public land. 
He added a clause, permitting a father of 2 sons to hold 250 jugera 
for each; so that a father 0/ 2 sons might hold in all 1000 jugera. 
To this measure the aristocracy offered the most vehement opposition ; 
nevertheless, through the vigour and energy of Tiberius, it was 
passed, and triumvirs were appointed for carrying it into execution, 
j These were Tib. Gracchus; App. Claudius, his father-in-law; and 
' his brother, C. Gracchus, About this time Attains died, and on the 
proposition of Gracchus his property was divided among the poor, 
that they might purchase farming implements, &c. When the time 
came for the election of the tribunes for the following year, Tiberius 
again offered himself as a candidate; but in the very midst of the 
election he was publicly assassinated by P. Scipio Nasica. He was 
probably about 35 years of age at the time of his death. Tib. was 
a sincere friend of the oppressed, and acted from worthy motives, 
whatever his political errors may have been. Much of the odium 
that has been thrown upon him and his brother has arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the Roman agrarian laws.—^4. C. Sempronius 
Gracchus, brother of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs, 123. 
His reforms were far more extensive than his brother’s, and such 
was his influence with the people that he carried all he proposed; 
and the senate were deprived of some of their most important 
privileges. His first measure was the renewal of the agrarian law 
of his brother. He also enacted that the judices, who had hitherto 
been elected from the senate, should in future be chosen from the 
equites; and that in every year, before the consuls were elected, the 
senate should determine the a provinces which the consuls should 
have. Caius was elected tribune a second time, 122. The senate, 
finding it impossible to resist the measures of Caius, resolved to 
destroy his influence with the people. For this purpose they per¬ 
suaded M. Livius Drusus, one of the colleagues of Caius, to propose 
measures still more popular than those of Caius. The people allowed 
themselves to be duped by the treacherous agent of the senate, and 
the popularity of Caius gradually waned. He failed in obtaining 
the tribuneship for the following year (121); and when his year of 
office expired, his enemies began to repeal several of his enactments, 
Caius appeared in t^ie forum to oppose these proceedings, upon which 
a riot ensued, and while his friends fought in his defence, he fled to 
the grove of the Furk®, where he fell by the hands of his slaVe, 
whom he had commended to put him to death. About 3000 of his 
friends were slaisn; and many were thrown into prison, and there 
strangled.—For 3*, and 4. see Beasly’s monograph, The Gracchi, 
Marius and Sulla^ 

GrXdIvt^s, a' surname of Mars, who is hence called 
gradhus faier and gradivm, Numa appointed 12 Salii as priests 
of this god. 

GitAEAte, that is, “the three old women,” were 3 in number. 
They had grey hair from their birth; and had only one tooth and 




one eye in common, which they borrowed from earh other when they 
wanted them.—See Kingsley *s Heroes (The Story of Perseus), 

GRAEdA or Hellas, a country in Europe, the inhabitants 
of which were called Graeci or Hellenes. Among the Greeks ndtm 
did not signify any particular country, bounded by certain geogra- 
phical limits, but was used in general to signify the abode of the 
Hellenes, wherever they might happen to be settled, i bus the Greek 
colonies of Gyrene in Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, of 'rarentum in 
Italy, and of Smyrna in Asia, are said to be in Hellas. In the most 
ancient times Hellas was a small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly. 
As the inhabitants of this district, the Hellenes, gradually spread over 
the surrounding country, their name was adopted by other tribes, till 
at length the whole of the N. of Greece from the Cernunian and 
Cambunian mountains to the Corinthian isthmus was designated by 
the name of Hellas, Peloponnesus was generally spoken of, during 
the flourishing times of Greek independence, as distinct from Hellas 
proper; but subsequently Peloponnesus and the Greek islands were 
also included under the general name of Hellas, in opposition to the 
land of the barbarians. The Romans called the land of the Helienes 
Gtaecia (whence we have derived the name of Greece), probably from 
their first becoming acquainted with the tribe of the Gtaecu who 
appear at an early period to have dwelt on the W. coast of Epirus. 
The greatest length of Greece proper from Mt. Olympus to Cape 
Taenarus is about 350 English miles; its greatest breadth from the 
W. coast of Acarnania to Marathon in Attica Is about 180 miles. 
Its area is somewhat less than that of Portugal. On the N, it was 
separated by the Cambunian and Ceraunian mountain from Macedonia 
and Illyria; and on the other 3 sides it is bounded by the sea. namely, 
by the Ionian sea on the W., and by the Acgacan on the E, and S, 
It is one of the most mountainous countries of Europe, and possesses 
few extensive plains and lew continuous valleys. The inhabitants 
were thus separated from one another by barriers which it was not 
easy to surmount, and were naturally lea to form separate political 
communities. At a later time the H. of Greece was generally divided 
into xo districts: Epirus, Thessalia, Acarnania* Astolia, Doris, 
Locals, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, and Meoaris. The S. of Greece 
or Peloponnesus was usually divided into to districts likewise: 
CORXNTHU, SiCYONIA, PlItlASIA, AcHAU, EuS, MsSSENIA, LACOHIA, 
Cynurxa, Argous, and Arcadia. An account of the geography, 
early inhabitants, and history of etch of these dlstrlcta ft given In 
separate articles. The most celebrated of the original inhabitants 
of Greece were the Pelasgians, from whom a considerable part of the 
Greek population was undoubtedly descended. [Pelasoi.J The Hel¬ 
lenes traced their origin to a mythical ancestor Hellen, from whose 
sons sjnd grandsons they were divided into the 4 great tribes of 
Dorians, AeoUans, Achaeans and lonians.—For a desertion of Greece 
by Pausanias, see Toser,.History 0/ Ancient Geography, pp, 334 

(jRAEdfA Magna, a oame given to the dla^cts in the S. of 
Italy, inhabited by the Greeks. This name was never used simply 
to Ipdioate the S. of Italy; It was always confined to the Otmk 
cities and their territories, and did not Include the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts, inhabited by the IfeaHan tribes. It appears to have been applied 
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fhirfiy to tht; fnwn on th«f i’arentln« gulf, T»rentum, Svbaris, Croton, 
Cauionm. birii (Ikrarlrii), Motapontum, Locri and Rhegium: but it 
afio Indudod tht Grtek citits on the W. coast, such as Cumae and 
Ntapolis. Strabo wttnds the appellation even to the Greek cities of 
Sicily 

(litANlcrs, II small river of Mysia, meniorahle as the scene 
of the virtofy of Alexander the Great over the Persians (n.c, 334^). 

CisAtTAnUS, emperor «)f the Western Empire, aj>. 367-383, 
son of Vaieniinian i. lit was deposed and slain by the usurper 
Maximus. 

(inArrliiH FAi.istu.s a contemporary of Ovid, and the 
author of an extnni poem on the chase» 

GkAviscae, an ancient city of Etruria, subject to Tarquinii, 
and mionited by the Romans, n.c. 1%. It was situated in the 
Maremma, and its air was unhealthy, whence Virgil calls it inUm- 
pistm Craaiseof* 

Gryllus, elder son of Xenophon, fell at the battle of 
Muntinea, a.c, 36a, after he had, according to some accounts* given 
Epamltumdas htt mortal wound. 

GrYnU or 4 um, an ancient city In the S. of Mysia, celebrated 
for its temple and oracle of Apollo, who is hence called Grynaeus 
Ajkifo. 

Gryps or Gat^PHUs, a griffin, a fabulous animal, with the 
body of a lion and the head and wln|s of an eagle, dwelling In the 
Rhipaean rtiounlalna, between the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed 
Arlmasplans, and guarding the gold of the north. The Arimaspians 
mounted on horseback, and attempted to steal the gol^ and hence 
arose the hostility between the horse and the grllTm* The belief in 

J i;rifhns came from the East, where they are mentioned among the 
sbulous animals which guarded the goto of India. 

Gutum, a Numidian, and son of Masinisso, and brother 

to Miclp^k and Mastanabnl. He left a eon, named Massiva* 

Gf Aros or G^Ara, one of the Cyclades, a small island S.W, 
of Andros, jpor and unproductive, and Inhabited only by fishermen. 
Under the ftoman empercNrs it was a place of bunishmsnt. 

GfAs or Gffts, or Gfois, son of Uranus (Heaven), and Ge 
(Earth), one of the giants with too hands, who made war upon the 
gods. 

Oyoaius Lacos, a small lake in Lydia, N. of Sardia 

flifl king of Lydia of the dynasty of the Mermnadae, 
dethroned Canttaules, and succeeded to the kingdom, as related under 
CANDAtiLBi. He reigned s.c. 716-67S. He sent magnilloent presents 
to Delphi, and “ the rkhiMi of Oyges ** became a proverb. 

a Spartan, sent as the Spartan commander to 
Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, s.c. 414. Under his command 
the Syracusans annihilated the great Athenian armament, and took 
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Demosthenes and Nicias pHsoners» 413* In 404 he was commissioned 
by Lysander, after the capture of Athens, to carry home the treasure * 
but DY opening the seams of the sacks underneath, he abstracted a 
considerable portion. The theft was discovered, and Gylippus went 
into exile. 

GyndSis, a river of Assyria ,* celebrated throu^^b the story 

that Cyrus the Great drew off its waters by 360 chaitncb. 


Hadks (orig. Aides), the god of the nether world. In 
ordinary life he was usually called Pluto (the giver of wealth), because 
people did not like to pronounce the dreaded name of Hades or Aides. 
The Roman poets use the names Dis, Okcus, and T*a»takiis, as 
synonymous with Pluto. Hades was son of Cronus and Rhea, and 
brother of Zeus and Poseidon. His wife was Peraq^hOne or Proser* 
pIna, the daughter of Demeter, whom he carried ofi from the upper 
world. In the division of the world among the 3 brothers, Hades 
obtained the nether world, the abode of the shades, over which he 
ruled. His character is described as fierca and inexorable, whence of 
all the gods he was moat hated by mortals. The sacrifices offered to 
him and Persephone consisted of black sheep} and the person who 
offered the sacrifice had to turn away hit fact. The ensign of his 
power was a staff, with which, like Hennes, he drove the shadi^ Into 
the lower world. There he sat upon a throne with his consort 
Persephone. He possessed a helmet which rendered the wearer In¬ 
visible, and which he sometimes lent to both gods and men. Like I 
the other gods, he was not a faithful husband; the Furies are called i 
his daughters; the nymph Mintho, whom h# loved, was metamor¬ 
phosed by Persf^phone into the plant called mint; and the nymph 
Leuce, whom he likewise loved, was changed by him after death 
into a white poplar^ Being the king of the lower world, Pluto is 
the giver of ail the blessings that come from the earth; hence he 
gives the metals contained in the earth, and is called Pluto,—For the 
liUeuwlan legend of Hades, see Dyer, The 0 ^ 4 $ Grates, pp. 58 
jcg., X76 aog.; Lawson, Modern Grteh J^olklorti and 4 mytU Gmk 
Rmgion, chap. vi. 

HadrIa. [Adria.] 

HabrUnopSlis {Adrianapk)^ a town Iti Thrace on the 
right bank of ibe Hebrus, in on extensive plain, fminebd by the 
emperor Hadrian. 

HAdrUnus, P. AelYus, usually called Hadrian, Roman 
emperor^ A;D. was born at Rome, A.p, 76. He enjoyed the 

favour of Pl^otina, the wife of Trajan, and mainly through her In- 
ffiilktde succeeded to the empire. He spent the greater part of hii 
reign k» traveling through the provinces of the empire, in order that 
he might personally inspeijt their condition* He resided for some 
time at Athens, which was his favourite dty* and with whose 
language and literature he was intimately acquainted. In hli reign 
the Jews revolted, and were not subdued till after a fierce struggle 
which lasted 3 years, Hadrian was succeeded by Antoninus Plus, 
whom he had adopted a few months previously. The rtlgn of 
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in various pans 01 me empire, ttuw uiuic particularly •/>.<. **«»>!.*— 
There are still extensive remains of his magnificent villa at Tibur, 
where numerous works of ancient art have been discovered. His 
mausoleum, which he built at Rome, forms the groundwork of the 
present castle of St. Angelo.—See, for a full account of this great 
emperor, Gregorovius, The Emperor Hadrian [E.T.], and for a shorter 
notice Bury, SiudenVs Roman Empire^ pp. 499 sqq» 

Haemon, son of Creon of Thebes, was in love with Antigone, 
and killed himself on hearing that she was condemned by his father 
to be entombed alive.—See the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Haemus {Baikan\ a lofty range of mountains, separating 
Thrace and Moesia. The name is probably connected with the 
Greek Latin hiems ; and the mountains were so called 

on account of their cold and snowy climate. The pass over thern 
most used in antiquity was in the W. part of the range, called 
**Succi” or **Succorum angustiae,** also “Porta Irajam (Suln 
Derhend), between PhilippopoHs and Serdica. 

HALfiiSUS, a chief of the Auruncans and Oscans, the son of 
soothsayer, and an ally of Turnus, slain by Evander. 

HXlIacmOn (Vistn&a\ an important river in Macedonia, 
rising in the Tymphaean mountains, forming the boundary between 
Eordaea and Pieria, and falling into the Thermaic gulL Caesar 
incorrectly makes It the boundary between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

HAlUrtus, an ancient town in Boeotia, S. of the lake 
Copais, destroyed by Xerxes in his invasion of Grewe (b.c. 480), but 
afterwards rebuilt. Under its walls Lysander lost his life (395). 

HX.LfcARNASSUS {JBudrum), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
stood in the S.W* part of Caria, opposite to the island of Cost. It 
was founded by Dorians from Troezene. With the rest of the coast 
of Asia Minor, it fell under the dominion of the Persians, at an early 
period of whose rule Lygdamis made himself tyrant of city, and 
founded a dynasty which lasted for some generations. Hxs daughter 
Artemisia assisted Xerxes in his expedition against Greece. 
nassus was celebrated for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which 
Artemiaia 11 . built as a tomb for her husband Mausolusi.(B*c. 35a), 
and which was adorned with the works of the most eminent Gifwk 
sculptors of the age. Fragments of these sculptures, whiKsh a^re dis- 
cove^ built into die walls of the citadel of Budnyi are oow mithe 
Bridsh Museum, See Guide to the Department of Greek and Bomm 
AnHauities in the British Museum.-^Halicarnassus was the hir^ 
plaee^ of the historians HaaonoTUS and Dio^^Ysaoua. 

tiAhiRRH6tHtus, ton of Poscidon ahd Euryte, attempted to 
violate Alcippe, daughter of Ares, but was |ilain by Arei. 
bright to trial by Weldori for this murder on thf hill at Athens, 
which was hencjs called Areopagus, or the Hill of Ares., 

HiiufiN£sus> ai3i island of the Aegaeaix the (X)ast of 




IThessaly. The possession of this Island occasioned great disputes 
between Philip and the Athenians; there is a speech on this subject 
among the extant orations of Demosthenes. 

HXl^s (Kml-Irmak^ i.e. ih Red Rmt\ the greatest tiver 
of Asia Minor, rising in the Anti-Taurus range of mountains, falling 
into the Euxine Sea between Sinope and Ainisus. 

HiMADRi^XDES. [N ymphae. ] 

HXmilcXr, the name of several CarihagJnian generals, of 
whom the most celebrated was Ilamilcar Barca, the father of Hanni¬ 
bal. The surname Barca (Heb. Barak) signified “lightr.ing.** Jt 
was merely a personal appellation, and is not to be regarded as a 
family name, though from the great distinction that this Ilamilcar 
obtained, we often find the name of Barcine applied either to his 
family or to his party in the state. He was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in the iSth year of the 
xst Punic war, 247. At this time the Romans were masters of almost 
the whole of Sicily; but he maintained himimlf for years, notwith¬ 
standing all the elTorts of the Romans to dislodge him, first on 1 
mountain named Hereto, in the immediate neighbourhood of Panor- 
mus, and subsequently on the still stronger position of Mt. Eryx. 
After the great naval defeat of the Carthaginians by Lutatlus Catulus, 
241, which brought the ist Punic war to an end, he had to carry on 
war in Africa with the Carthaginian mercenaries, whom he subdued 
after a struggle of 3 years ^240-238). Hamikar then crossed over 
into Spain, m order to establish a new empire for the Canhaglnians 
in that country. In the course of nearly 9 years he obtained posses¬ 
sion of a considerable portion of Spain, partly by force of arms and 
partly by negotiation. He fell in battle against the Vettones In 
229. He was succeeded in the command by hii ion-in*law Handrubal. 
He left 3 sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago.-^See Bosworth 
Smith, Carthag0 and the Carthaginiafis. 

HannIbXl, a common name among the Carthaginians, sig- 
nifying the grace or favour of BaaU ** the final syllable, bol, 
thaving reference to this tutelary deity of the Phoenielant. The most 
^celebrated person of this name was the son of Hamilear Barca. He 
iema bom a.c. 247* He was only 9 years old when his father took 
bins with him into Spain, and made him swear tipn the altar ettmal 
hostility to Rome. Child as he then was, Hannibal never forgot his 
wow, and his whole life was one continual struggle against the power 
and domination' of Rome. Though only 18 years old at the dme 
of his father^s death (sao), he had already displayed so much courige 
oM capacity lor war, that he was entrusted by Hasdrubal (dbs son- 
4 n 4 aw and successor of HamilcarJ with the chief cotnmand of meet 
.©irthe miltary enterprises plannea by that general. He secured to 
himself the devoted attaohment of the army under his commami; and, 
.accordingly, on the assassination of Hasdrubal (sax), ^e soldliri 
^unanimously proclaimed their youthful leader commander-in-chief, 
which the government of Carthage forthwith ratified. Hannibal was 
at this time in the 26th year of his age. In s campaigns he iul^tNxd 
all the country S. of the Iberus, with the exception of the weil^y 
itown of Saguntum. In the spring <4 aif he prooecNled to lay s^ 
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to Saguntum, which he took after a desperate resistance, which lasted 
nearly 8 months. Saguntum lay S. of the Iberus, and was therefor^* 
not included under the protection of the treaty which had been made 
between Hasdrubal and the Romans; but as it had concluded an 
alliance with the Romans, the latter regarded its attack as a violation 
of the treaty between the 2 nations. On the fall of Saguntum, the 
Romans demanded the surrender of Hannibal; when this demand was 
refused, war was declared; ^ and thus began the long and arduous 
struggle called the 2nd Punic war. In the spring of 21S Hannibal 
quitted his winter quarters at New Carthage and commenced his 
march for Italy, across the Pyrenees, and through Gaul to the foot 
of the Alps. He probably crossed the Alps by the pass of the Little 
St. Bernard,^ called in antiquity the Graian Alps. Upon reaching the 
N. of Italy he encountered the Roman army under the command of 
the consul P, Scipio. He defeated the latter, first on the river 
Ticinus, and secondly in a more decisive engagement upon the Trebia. 
After passing the winter in the N. of Italy among the Gaulish tribes, 
he marched early in 217 into Etruria through the marshes on the 
banks of the Arno. In struggling through these marshes, his army 
suffered severely, and he himself lost the sight of one eye by an attack 
of ophthalmia. The consul Flaminius hastened to meet him, and a 
battle was fought on the lake Trasimenus, in which the Roman 
army was destroyed, and the consul himself was slain. The Romans 
had collected^ a fresh army, and placed it under the command of the 
dictator Fabius Maximus, who prudently avoided a general action, 
and only attempted to harass and annoy the Carthaginian army. 
Meanwhile the Romans had made great preparations for the cam¬ 
paign of the following year (216). The 2 new con$uis, L. Aemilius 
Paulus and C. Terentius Varro, marched into Apulia, at tlie head of 
an army of little less than 90,000 men. To this mightv best Hann'bal 
gave battle in the plains on the right bank of the .Aj\:u«, just below 
the town of Cannae. The Roman army was again annihilated: the 
consul Aemilius Paulus and a great number of the most distinguished 
Romans perished. This victory was followed by the revolt from 
Rome of most of the nations in the S. of Italy. Hannibal established 
his army in winter quarters in Capua, which had espoused his side. 
Capua was celebrated for its wealth and luxury, and the enervating 
effect which these produced upon the army of Hannibal became a 
favourite theme of rhetorical exaggeration in later ages. The futility 
of such declamations is sufificiently shown by the simple fact that the 
superiority of that army in the fi^ld remained as decided as evfer. 
Still it may be truly said that the winter spent at Capua, 216-215, was 
in great measure the turning point of Hannibars fortune, if he eat* 
pcriir.ent of what he could effect with his Single army had nbW been 

fully tried, and, notwithstanding all his victories, it had decidedly 

Med; for Rome was still unsubdued. From this time the Romans 
ii; great measure changed their plan pf operations, and, instead of 
opposing to Hanpibal one great army in the field, they hemmed in 

his movements on all sides> and kept up an army in every province 

of Italy, to thwart the operations of his lieutenants. In the subse¬ 
quent pamwgps, HannibaJ gained several victories; but his forces 
|p*adually became more and more weakened; au^ ,lus only object no^^ 

t This is disputed by modem bhtoriaus. See Classical Rtview, vol, xiii, pp. «3!5«a49k 
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was to maintain his ground in tlie S. until hii brother Hasdruhal 
should appear in the N. of Italy, an event to which he had louff 
looked forward with anxious expectation. In X07 fluntlruM at length 
crossed ^ the Alps, and descended into Italy; hut he was defeated 
and slain on the Metaurus. [Uasdrubai,.] The defeat and death 
of Hasdruhal was decisive of the fate at the war in Italy. From 
this time Hannibal abandoned all thoughts of offensive ot»eratiotu> 
and collected together bis forces within the penimula of liruttiam* 
In the fastnesses of that wild and mimniainous region he main' 
tained his ground fqr nearly 4 years (207-203). lie crossed over 
to Africa towards the end of 201 in ordor to oppose i\ Scipio, In 
the following year (20a) the decisive battle was fought near 2ama 
Hannibal was completely defeated with great loss. All hopes of 
resistance were now at an end, and he was one of the first to urge 
the necessity of an immediate peace. The treaty between Rome and 
Carthage was not finally concluded until the next year (aoi). Hy 
this treaty Hannibal saw the object of hia whole life frustrated, and 
Carthage humbled before her rival. Some years afterwards he was 
compelled, by the Jealousy of the Romans, and by the enmity of a 
powerful party at Carthage, to flee from hfs native city. He took 
refuge at the court of Antfochus 11 L. king of Syria, who was at this 
time (193) on the eve of war with Rome. Hannibal in vain urged 
the necessity of carrying the war at once into Italy, instead of await- 
ing the Romans in Greece. On the defeat of Antlochui (100), the 
surrender of Hannibal was one of the conditions of the peace grant^ 
to the, Ring. Hannibal, however, foresaw his danger, and fled to 
Prusias, king of Bithynla. Here he found for some years a secure 
asylum; but the Romans could not be at ease so long as he lived* 
and T. guintius Plaminius was at length despatched to the court of 
Prusias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. The Bithynlan kin^ 
was unable to resist; and Hannibal, perceiving that flight was impos¬ 
sible, took poison, to avoid falling Into the hands of hfi enemies 
about the year 183 Of HannlbaPs abilities aa a general It Is un¬ 
necessary to speak; but In comparing Hannibal with any other of the 
great leaders of ahtiqulty, we must ever bear In mind the peculiar 
circumstances ih which he, was idaced. Feebly and grudgirtgly sup¬ 
ported by the government fit home, he stood alone, at the head of 
an army composed of mercenaries of many nations. Yet not oniv did 
he retain the attachment of these men, unshaken by any change of 
fortune, for a period of more than 15 years, but he trained up army 
after army; and long after the veterans that had followed him mm 
the Alps had dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant, his new kvlet 
were still as invincible as thetr predecessors.—See Arnold’s Setwiwf 
fymp flP'or, and Mommsen’s History of Romo^ vol. It. 

Hanno, a name common among the Carthaginians. The 
chief Iversons of this name were j. Surnamed the Great, apparenth 
for his Successes in Africa, though we have no derails of his adilevt- 
A aristocratic party, and, as such. 

^ Barca aud his family. For 35 yean 

till HannibaFs return from Italy) Hanno 
measures of that able and powerful &tmily, 
opposition to the war with Rome,-—See Gustave 
Flaubert s powerful romance Sai(!mp$U.^ A Carthaginian navigator, of 
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uncertain date, under whose name we possess a Periplus^ which was 
orif?r'malty wiitten in the Punic language, and afterwards translated 
into Greek. It contains an account of a voyage undertaken beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, in order to found LibyPhoenician towns. 

nARMni>(us and Arist<'SgTton, two noble Athenians, mur¬ 
derers of Hipparchus, brother of the tyrant Hippias, in b.c. 514. 
Aiistogiuni was strongly attached to the young and beautiful Har¬ 
med ius, who returned his affection with equal warmth. Hipparchus 
endeavoured to withdraw the youth’s love to himself, and, failing in 
this, resolved to avenge the slight by putting upon him a public insult. 
Accordingly, he took care that the sister of Harmodius should be sum¬ 
moned to bear one of the sacred baskets in some religious procession, 
and when she presented herself for the purpose, he caused her to be 
dismissed and declared unworthy of the honour. This fresh insult 
determined the a friends to slay both Hipparchus and his brother 
Hippias as well. They communicated their plot to a few friends, 
and selected for their enterprise the day of the festival of the great 
Panathenaca, the only day on which they could appear in arms with¬ 
out eadtlng suspicion. When the appointed time arrived, the % 
chief conspirators observed one of their accomplices in conversation 
with Hippias. Believing, therefore, that they were betrayed, they 
slew Hipparchus, Harmodius was Immediately cut down by the 
guards. Arlstogiton at first escaped, but was afterwards taken, and 
died by torture; but he died without revealing any of the names of 
the conspirators. Four years after this Hippias was expelled, and 
thenceforth Harmodius and Aristogiton obtained among the Athenians 
of all succeeding generations the character of patriots, deliverers, and 
martyrs. To be born of their blood was esteemed among the highest 
of honours, and their descendants enjoyed an immunity from public 
burdens. 

HarmShU, daughter of Ares, and AphroditS, given by 
Zeus to Cadmus as his wife. On the wedding-day Cadmus received 
a present of a necklace, which afterwards became fatal to all who 
possessed it. Harmonia accompanied Cadmus when he was obliged 
to quit Thebes, and shared his fate. 

HARPXoufi, a noble Median, who is said to have preserved 
the infant Cyrus, He was afterwards one of the generals of Cyrus, 
and conquered the Greek cities of Asia Minor* 

HarpXlus, a Macedonian, appointed by Alexander the 
Grfat superintendent of the royal itreasury, with the administration 
of tim satrapy of Pabylon* Having embeit^led large sums of money, 
he croaaed over to Greece |n b.c. 3S4, and employed his treasures in 

f ainlng over the leading men at Athens to support him against 
lexander and his vicegerent, Antlpater. He is said to have corrupted 
Demosthenes himself. 

HARPXtl^cfi, daughter of Harpalycus, king in Thrace, brought 

up by her father as a warrior. 

Hakfoceation, a Greek lexicographer, flourished at Alex* 
andria, and cent. a.d. 

UARFl?‘lAa, the ffar^ieSf that is, the Rohbtrs m Spoihrs^ 
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described by Homer as carrying of persaoi* who imd uiteiiy ^jjg, 
appeared. Thus they are said to have carried of the daughters of 
Pandareos» which is represented on one of the Lyclan fitonuments 
now in the British Museum, Hesiod represents them is fair-Iockod 
and winged maidens; but subsequent writers detcribe them as dis¬ 
gusting monsters, being birds with the heads of nmidrni, with long 
claws and with faces pale with hunger. They were sent !iy the gods 
to torment the blind Phineus, and whenever a meal was phJerd before 
him, they darted down from the air and either carried it of or 
rendered it unfit to be eaten. Phineus was delivered from them by 
Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas, and a of the Argonauts, Virgu 
places them in the islands called Strophades, in the Ionian iiea, whm 
they took up their abode after they had been driven away from 
Phineus. 

HasdrObX^ a Carthaginian name, probably .siKnifyiitg one 
whose help is Baal, The chief persons of this name nre ;-j/ The son- 
in-law of Plamilcar Barca, on whose death, in aaq, he succeeded to 
the command in Spain. He founded New Carthage, nnd concluded 
with the Romans the celebrated treaty which fixed the iberus as the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and Roman dominions, lie was 
assassinated bv a slave, whose master he had put to denth (aai), and 
was succeeded in the command by Hahnisal.— a. Son of Hamilcar 
Barca, and brother of Hannibal. When Hannibal sot out for Italy 
< 2 i 3 ), Hasdrubal was left in the command In Spain, and there fought 
for some years against the a Scipios, In aoy he crossed the Alps and 
marched mto Italy, In order to assist Hannibal; but he was defeated 
on the Metaurus, by the consuls C. Claudius Nero and M. Uviui 
Salinator, his army was destroyed, and he himself fell in the battle. 
His head was cut of and thrown into Hannibal’s camp.—i. Son of 
Gisco, one of the Carthaginian generals in Spain during the and 
Punic war, who must be distinguished from the brother of Hannibal, 
above mentioned. 


HfiBft, , called TihrBNTAs by the Romans, the goddess of 
youth, was a daughter of Zmt and of Hwa She walt^ upon the 
gods, and filled their cups with nectar, before Ganymedes obtained 
this office. She married Hercules after he was received among the 
gods, and bore to him s sons. Later traditions represent her as • 
divinity who had It In her power to make aged persons young 
At Rome thwre were several temples of Juventas.—.Vtlddleton, fitmalm 
Anciei^ iedms, i.| 3S5. 


HBiBRtrs 


the principal river tn Thrace. *ne 
Hebrus was celebrated in Greek legends. On Its banks Oraheus was 
torn to pieces by the Thracian woiSen, end it Is fm^urntly menSon" 
m connection with the worship of Dionysus. ^ 

HficiLE, a poor old woman, who hospitably received The¬ 
seus, when he had gone out to hunt the Marethonfen ball. 

HScAtaeus, of Miletus, one of the earli«t a»d moat dia- 
tiROTtshed of the Greek historians end geogrephetsi. In ao. coo he 
enMavoured to dissuade his countrymenwom revolting from the 
Persians. Previous to this he had visited Bgvnt and ma^ 
cotfntriiss. His works have peflrttedi 
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Hecate, a mysterious divinity, probably a moon goddess 
(or, as Farnell thinks, an earth goddess), commonly represented as a 
daughter of Persaeus or Parses, and hence called Perseis. She was 
one of the Titans, and the only one of this race who retained her 
power under the rule of Zeus. She was honoured by all the immortal 
gods, and the extensive power possessed by her was probably the 
reason that she was subsequently identified with several other 
divinities. Hence-she is said to have been Selene or Luna in-heaven, 
Artemis or Diana in earth, and Persephone or Proserpina in the 
lower world. Being thus, as it were, a threefold goddess, she is 
described with 3 bodies or 3 heads. Hence her epithets Tergemina, 
Triformis, Triceps, &c. She took an active part in the search after 
Proserpina, and when the latter was found, remained with her as 
her attendant and companion. She thus became a deity of the lower 
world, and is described in this capacity as a mighty and formidable 
divinity. She was supposed to send at night all kinds of demons and 
terrible phantoms from the lower world. She taught sorcery and 
witchcraft, and dwelt at places where 2 roads crossed, on tombs, and 
near the blood of murdered persons. She herself wandered about 
with the souls of the dead, and her approach was announced by the 
whining and howling of dogs. At Athens, at the close of every 
month, dishes with food were set out for her at the points where 2 
roads crossed ; and this food was consumed by poor people. The 
sacrifices offered to her consisted of dogs, honey, and black female 
Iambs,—Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. ii. 

Hecatomb (Greek) =» sacrifice of a hundred oxen ; then of 

any large sacrifice. 

H£c)(.TOMPfLOS, a city in the middle of Parthia, enlarged 
by Seleucus, and afterwards used by the Parthian kings as a royal 
residence. 

Hector, the chief hero of the Trojans in their war with 
the Greeks, was the eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, the husband of 
Andromache, and father of Scamandrius. He fought with the 
bravest of the Greeks, and at length slew Patroclus, the friend of 
Achilles. The death of his friend roused Achilles to the fight. The 
other Trojans fled before him into the city. Hector alone remained 
without the walls, though his parents implored him to return ; but 
when he saw Achilles, his heart failed him, and he took to flight. 
Thrice did he race round the city, pursued by the swift-footed 
Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles* spear. Achilles tied 
Hector’s body to his chariot, and thus dragged him into the catUR 
of the Greeks; but later traditions relate that he first dragged the 
body thrice round the walls of Ilium. At the command of Zeus, 
Achilles surrendered the body to the prayers of Priam, who buried it 
at Troy with great pomp. Hector is one of the noblest conceptions 
of the poet of the Iliad. He is the great bulwark of Troy, and even 
Achilles trembles when he approaches him. He has a presentiment 
of the fall of his country, but he perseveres in his heroic resistance, 
preferring death to slavery and disgrace. Besides these virtues of a 
warrior, he is distinguished also by those of a man: his heart is 
open to the gentle feelings of a son, a husband, and a father.-^Sea 







Murray, The Rise of the Greek Rpie^ pp« 196 eqq.; Taylor, Ancient 
Ideals, vqU i., chap. vii. 

Hfect^BA and HfecCnfi, daughter of Dymas in Phrygia, or 
of Cisseus, king of Thrace. She wa« the wife of Priam, king of 
Troy, to whom she bore Hector, Paris, and many other children. 
After the fall of Troy, she was carried away as a slave by the Greeks. 
On the coast of Thrace she revenged the murder of her son Poly- 
dorus, by slaying Polymestor. She was metamorphosed into a dog, 
and leapt into the sea at a place called Cynossema, or the tomb of 
the dog.”—See the Hecuba of Euripides. 

IJegbsias, of Magnesia, one of the hiographcns of Alexander 
the Great, and a representative of the Asiatic School of Oratory* He 
affected a jerky style, which was parodied by Cicero. 

HfiGfisiNtjs, of Pcrgamum, the immediate predecessor of 

Cameades in the chair of the Academy, flourished about a.c. 185. 

HfiGfisiPPUS, an Athenian orator, and a contemporary of 

Demosthenes, to whose political party he belonged* 

HtL&NA and daughter of Zeus and Leda, and 

sister of Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri), She was of surpassing 
beauty. In her youth she was carried off by Theseus and Pirithous 
to Attica. When Theseus was absent in Hades, Castor and Pollux 
undertook an expedition to Attica, to liberate their sister* Athens 
was taken, Helen delivered, and Aethra, the mother of Theseus, made 
prisoner, and carried as a slave of Helen, to Sparta. On her return 
home, she was sought in marriage by the noblest chiefs from all 
parts of Greece. She chose Menelaus for her husband, and became 
by him the mother of Hermione. She was subsequently seduced 
by Paris and carried off to Troy. The Greek chiefs who had been 
her suitors, resolved to revenge her abduction, and accordingly sailed 
against Troy* Hence arose the celebrated 1'ro|an war, which lasted 
to years. During the course of the war she it represented as show¬ 
ing great sympatliy with the Greeks* After the death of Paris, to- 
wards the end of the war, she married hit brother Deiphobus. On 
the capture of Troy, which she is said to have favoured, she betrayed 
Deiphobus to the Greeks, and became reconciled to Menelaus, whom 
she accompanied to Sparta. Here she lived with him for some years 
in peace and happiness. The accounts of Helen’s death differ. 
According to the prophecy of Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and 
Helen were not to dfe, but the gods were to conduct them to Elysium. 
Others relate that she and Menelaus were burled at Therapne in 
Laconia. Others, again, relate that after the death of Menelaus she 
was driven out of Peloponnesus by the sons of the latter, and fled to 
Rhodes, where she was tied to a tree and strangled by Polyxo s the 
Rhodians expiated the crime by dedicating a temple to her under the 
name df Helena Dendritis* According to another tradition she 
married Achilles in the island of Leuce, and bore him a son, 
EUphqrion. 

HSiLftNA, FlAv!a JtJLiA, mother of Constantine the Greats 
was ia Christian, and is said to have dlioovered at Jerusalem the 
sepulchre of our Lord, together with the wood the true cross. 
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HSlInus, son of Priam and Hecuba, celebrated for his 
prophetic powers. He deserted his countrymen and joined the Greeks. 
There are various accounts respecting his desertion of the Trojans. 
According to some he did it of his own free will; according to others, 
he was ensnared by Ulysses, who was anxious to obtain his prophecy 
respecting the fall of 'I roy. Others, again, relate that, on the death 
of Parts, Helenus and Deiphobus contended for the possession of 
Helena, and that Helenus, being conquered, fled to Mt. Ida, where 
he was taken prisoner by the Greeks. After the fall of Troy, he fell 
to the share of Pyrrhus. He foretold to Pyrrhus the sufferings which 
awaited the Greeks who returned home by sea, and prevailed upon 
him to return by land to Epirus. After the death of Pyrrhus he 
received a portion of that country, and married Andromache. When 
Aeneas in his wanderings arrived in Epirus, he was hospitably received 
by Helenus.—See Virgil. iii,, 395 sqq, 

HelUdak and IIei.TXdes, the sons and daughters of Helios 
(the Sun). The name Heliadis is given especially to the daughters 
of Helios and the nymph Clymene, and the sisters of PhaSthon. 
They l^wailed the death of their brother PhaSthon so bitterly on the 
banks of the Eridanim, that the gods in compassion changed them 
into poplar-trees and their tears Into amber. 

daughter of I.»ycaon, beloved by Zeus. Hera, out 
of jealousy, metamorphosed her into a she-bear, whereupon Zeus 
placed her among the constellations, under the name of the Pole 
Star, 

HiLtc6N, a celebrated range of mountains in Boeotia, be¬ 
tween the lake Copais and the Corinthian gulf, covered with snow 
the greater part of the year, sacred to Apollo and the Muses; the 
latter are hence called {t0llcdni&des and HfUednldes, Here sprung 
the celebrated fountains of the Muses, Aoanxpps and HiFPOcaSNE. 

HeliodOkus, a Greek writer of romance, flourished ^rd 

century s.c. His A«thif>ptca Is still extant, 

H EUOOABXhUS. [ Elagabalus.] 

HtLfop5i-is (i.e /Atf City of the Sm). r. (Heb. Baalatht 
Baaibek), a celebrated city of Syria, a chief seat of the worship of 
Baal, one of whose symbols was the Sun. Hence the Greek name 
of the city* It was situated in the middle of Coele-SyHa, at the W, 
foot of Anti-Llbanus. and was a place of great commercial Import- 
an(^. being on the direct road from Egypt and the Eed Sea, and also 
from Tyre to Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe. Us ruins, which are 
very extensive and magnlflcen^ are of the Roman period,-^. O.T. 
Os, a celebrated city ofl..ower Egypt, and a chief seat of the Egyptian 
wonhlp of the Sun, Its prieats were renowned for their learning.— 
^ Encyclopaedia BIbEra, vol. Hi., col. 3501. 

HEtJos, ctHed sot by the Romajus, the god of tie mn. 
He was the son of Hyperion and Hiea, and a brother of Selins (the 
B^n) a^ Eos (Dawn). Homer describes Kellos as rising In the 
St Irom Ocetnui, traversing the heaven, and descending In the even- 
If^ Into llie darkness of the W. and Oceanus. Later poets have 
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tnarvellously embelHshed this simple notion. They tell of « magnifi¬ 
cent palace of Hellos in the E., from which he starts In the morning 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. They also assign him a second 
palace in the W., and describe his horses as feeding upon herbs 
growing in the islands of the Blessed. Helios Is described as the 
god who sees and hears everything, and as thus able to reveal to 
Hephaestus the faithlessness of Aphrodite, and to Demetcr the 
abduction of her daughter. The island of Thrinacia (Sicily) was 
sacred to Helios, and there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, which 
were tended by his daughters Phaetusa and f-ampetla. He was wor¬ 
shipped in many parts of Greece, and especially in the island of 
Rhodes, where the famous colossus was a representation of the god. 
The sacrifices offered to him consisted of wnite rams, boars, bulls, 
goats, lambs, and especially white horses, and honey. Among the 
animals sacred to him, the cock Is especially mentioned. 

Hellas, Hellenes. [Graecia.] 

Helle, daughter of Athamas and Ncphgle, and sister of 
Phrixus. When Phrixus was to be sacrificed, Kephcle rescued her 
2 children, who rode away through the air upon the ram with the 

g olden fleece, the gift of Hermes; but, between Sigeum and the 
hersonesus, Hclle fell into the sea, which was thence called the sea 
of Helle (Hellespontus), 

Hbllen, son of Deucalion and Pyrrhn, and father of Aeolus, 
Dorus, and Xuthus. He was king of Phthia in Thessaly, and was 
succeeded by his son Aeolus. He was the mythical ancestor of all 
the Hellenes. 

Hellespontus {Straits of the J>ardaniiks\ the long narrow 
strait connecting the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) with the Aegaean 
Sea. The length of the strait is about $o miles* and the width varies 
from 6 miles at the upper end to a at the lower, and in some places 
it is only i mile wide, or even less. The narrowest part is between 
the ancient cities of Sestus and Abydos, where Xerxes made his 
bridge of boats, and where the legend related that Leander swam 
across to visit Hero. The name cl the Hellespont (i.e. the Sea of 
Helle) was derived from the story of Hellers being drowned in it. 
The Hellespont was the boundary of Europe and Asia. 

Hejlots, the original inhabitants of laconia, who lost their 
independence at the Dorian conquest, and were enslaved by the 
Spartans. They amounted to half the Spartan population, and were 
always a source of anxiety to their cruel taskmasters. 

HELVjBTfi, a brave and powerful Celtic people, who dwelt 
between M- Jurassus (/wra), the Lacus X^mannus (Lake of Oerma), 
the Rhone, and the Rhine as far as the Lacus Brigantinus (Lake of 
Constartce). Their country, called Agor Helmeiimum (but never 
Helvetia), thus corresponded to the W. part of Switserland- The 
H^elvetii are first mentioned In the war with the Clmbrl. In B.c. 107 
the Tigurini defeated and killed the Roman consul L. Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus,* on the lake of Geneva, while another division of the Helvttii 
accompanied the Cimbri and Teutones in thefr invasion of GawL 
Subsequently the Helvetii invaded Italy along with the Clmhtl ; and 
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rtturncd hom« in tafety, afitr iba defeat of the Ciinbrl by Marius 
and Caiulus jn toi. Alxnjt <0 years afterwards, they resotvcd, upon 
the advice of Orgeiori*. one of their chiefs, to migrate from their 
country with their wives and children, and seek a new home in the 

mon irriik fibifii «iJ Cinui* In 58 mdmvmf ^4 to carry their 
dan in*a rxrroilon, hut they were drfeatcti by Caetar, and driven 
iMirh into ihrif own irrritortes. The Eomann now olantcd colonie* 
end tiwili lorfraaiii in their* coiiniry. and the Heivetii gradually 
adopted the cuiioma and language of their conquerora. 

Hki.vIa^ mother of the philosopher Senec*!. 

Hrxvmiiis PutHCUs. [Priscui^] 

HKNEfi. lEniMu] 

HrrH^rjrrMH, 1. A Macedonian, celebrated as the friend 
el Alraander the Great, with whom He had been brought up, Ik 
died at Erbatana, a.c* 315, to the great grief of Alexander,—a* A 
writer on protody, in and century a.o. 

{IfPtiAitsTUfb Called VuixAnus by the Ramans, the god of 
8fe» Ha waa, according to Homer, the eon of Zeui and of Hera. 
Uiltr traditiona atate that he hail no father, and that Hera gnve birth 
to him Independent of iSeim, aa the was Jeiilous of ISeui having given 
birth to Athena Independent of her. He wan born lame and weak, 
and waa in conatqiuenct to mych dialtked by his mother, that »«he 
threw him down Croiti Olympus, The marine divinities, Thetis and 
Eurynotne, received him, and he dwelt with them for 9 yeara In a 
grolio, beneath Ckeanua, He afterwaids returned to Olympus, and 
he if^ars In Homer aa the great artlat of the goda of Otympus. 
Althiiugb he had been cruelly treated by his mother, he always 
ihoweo her respect and kindness t and on one occasion took her part, 
when she was ouarretflng with SCeus, which 10 much enrageci the 
father of the gout, that he selied Hephaestus by the leg, and hurled 
him down frimi heavm, Ikphnrstus wm n wh»»lf* day fulling, but 
in the evening he alighted In the Island of Lentnos, where he waa 
kindly received by the Siniisni. f .sier writers describe his Ismeneta 
aa the ^mseouence of this fail, while Homer makes him Inmt from 
his birth, lie again returned to Olympus, and subseauently acted 
the part of medlatm* between his imrents. On that occasfon he offered 
a cup of naclar to hla mother and the other gods, who burst out Into 
immoderate laughter on atelng him busily hobbling from one god to 
another. Htphaettus appeart to have been origlnmty the god of fire 
simply t but aa in Is indiapenaable In working meials, he waa aftar* 
wardi regarded aa an artlM. Hit palace In Olympus was imptrlsh- 
atda and thltilng like stars* It contained his workshop, with the 
anell and so btllowa, which worked spontaneouflf at hit bidding. 
All lha palacea in Olympus were hla workmanship. He made the 
annomr d Achilles; the fatal necklace of Harmonla; the fire- 
braalhlnf bitila of Aeitti, king of Colchis, &c. In later acoounta, the 
Cydopa mm Ma workmen and aervante, and his workshop la no longer 
In Olympus, hut In aotne volcanic Island. In ths fifaa, the wife of 
Hephaestut la Charls; In Heeiod, Aglaia, the youngest of the 
Charltes; but In the Odyssif, aa ewlt as in latar accounts. Aphrodite 
appmua m hhi wlii» Apirodlla proved faithless to her husband, and 
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was in love with Ares, the god of war; but flelio* (the Sun) iii»:sloa«d 
their amours to Hephaestus, who caught the guilty pair in an 
invisible net, and exposed them to the laughter of the .aesemyed 
gods.—The favourite abode of Hephaestus on earth was the Islaml cd 
Lemnos; but other volcanic islands also, such as CJpara, Hlera, 
Imbros, and Sicily, are called his abodes or workshops. The Gretki 
frequently placed small dwarf-like statues of the god near the heartib. 
During the best period of Grecian ^rt, he was represented at a 
vigorous man with a beard, and is characterised by hi» hammer or 
some other instrument, his oval cap, and the chiton, which leaves 
the right shoulder and arm uncovered,—His temple at Athens ii 
described by Pausanm$ (ed. Fraser, voL H., pp ia6 sqq.)» 

HfiiRA or HRrI:, identified by the Romans with JiSHO* The 
Greek Hera was a daughter of Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife 
of 2 eus. According to Homer, she was brought up by Ocennus aad 
Tethys, and afterwards became the wife of Zeus, without the kaow* 
ledge of her parents. Later writers add that she, like the other 
children of Cronos, was swallowed by her father, but afterwards 
restored. In the Iliad, Hera is treated by the Olympian gods with 
the same reverence as her husband. Zeus himself listens to hwr 
counsels, and communicates his secrets to her. She Is, notwiihitand* 
ing, far inferior to him in power, and must obey him urictinditionally. 
She Is not, tike Zeus, the queen of gods and men, but simply the wife 
of the supreme god. I'he idea of her being the queen of heaven, sHi^ 
regal wealth and power, Is of much later date. Her character, as 
deeciftMid by Homer, is not of a very amiable kind { and her Jealoiwy, 
eletiatcy, and quarrelsome disposition, sometimes m^e her hutbm 
fcremfele. Hence arise frequent disputes between Hera and Zm$ | and 
m one occasion Hera, In conjunction with Poseidon and Aihenm, con¬ 
templated patting Zeus into chains. Zeus, In such cases, not oiify 
threatens, kit beats her. Once he even hung her up In tlai ciomls, 
with her bands chained, and with two anvils suspended front her 
feet} and on another oecaslon when Hephaestus wttempted to Mp 
hir, Zeus hurledi him down kmt Olympus.—By Zeus she was the 
TOther t^'Aree, Hebe, and Hephaestus.—Hera wiw, property 
hql, the only really married goddess among the Olympians, for tdm 
ntmrdisge of Aphrodite with Hephaestus can scarcely be taken into 
Qoniidermtlon. Hence ihe is the goddess of marriage [C/. I^awson. 
madmm Greek Folklore and Anctant Grattk Raiigion, p. 501} and ef 
the birth of children, and is represented as the mother of the nUhylae. 
—She is represented In the Iliad riding in a chariot drawn by a 
hOieei, in the harnessing and unharnessing of which she is asiimd 
by and the Horae. Owing to the judgment of Paris (see Tamiy* 
eon, Oeffoiat), she was hostile to the Troians, and in the Trolsfi Wisr 
tb. MOOPfingl^ •fd.d with th. Gmilct. Sm pwMecuttd jMI th. chlklfw 
a« far (n»tb««, and h.«M m th. Ltmy of O? 

OimOi'KwrouhMy Md oth.r*.-~Her. w.t wortfilppMi In mM. Mrtt of 
^«Hik >faa* OMm 5i*p«:H|Uy .t Argo., In th. n.>ghbourhoo<l of wtM 
«M te 4 . A'tfitoiitfjkl fatmpl., on tho row! to MyctrtM. SIw hod iJio « 

fwijAip of tho Roman Juno to iMtaMi 
■wE>te3|*lpi«to w^tc. 0otio.] H«« wo* ucuolly reproMAtodiii • 
tit «!«>> » faMwttfaf ISottffaMMl, Sum m» 

'Wlihio grow* otc^oMMriott ooogunoadli^( ttftm 
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ence. Her hair was adorned with a crown or a diadem. A veil fre¬ 
quently hangs down the bark of her head, to characterise her as the- 
bride of ^eus, and the diadem, veil, sceptre, and peacock, are her 
ordinary attributes.—In art, the Ideal type of the goddess was found 
in the statue by Polyclitus In the great temple at Argos: Fraaer’s 
Pausanias, voL iil.* 183 The most famous of her temples were 
at Argos, Samos (built by Polycrates), and Plataea. 

Hkracli^a, that is, the city of Heracles or Hercules, was 
the name of several cities. I. in Europe,^t* In Lucanla, on the 
river Siris, founded by the Tarentines.—a. In Acarnania, on the 
Ambaacian gulf.—3. The later name of Perlnthus in Thrace. 

Tiius.]—^ H. L\nck8ti 8, also called Pelagonia, in Macedonia, on 
the via Egnatia, W. of the Erigon, the capital of one of the 4 dis¬ 
tricts into which Macedonia was divided by the Romans.—5. 11 . 
MmoA, on the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of the river Halycus, 
between Ag:ipj'n:u:ii and Sellnus. According to tradition it was 
founded by Minos, when he pursued Daedalus to Sicily, and it may 
have been an ancient colony of the Cretans. It was colonised by the 
inhabitants of Selinui, and its original name was Minos, which it 
continued to bear till about b.c, 500, when the town was taken by the 
Lacedaenionians, under Euryleon, who changed its name into that of 
HeracUa. It fell at an early period into the hands of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and remained In their power till the conquest of Sicily by the 
Komans.-^ Sintica, in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on the left 
bank of the Strymon, founded by Aniyntas, broker of PhiUp.-—7. H. 
Trachiniab, in Thessaly, (TraohisJ— 11 . la i, H, Pontica, 

a city on the S. shore of the Pofitus S^laus, on the oosil ol Bithynia, 
In the territory ol the Mmriaiidyni, founded »,c, .5^0 % colonists 
from Megara and from Tanaipra, In Boeotia.**^, H. ad Latmum, a 
town of fonift, S.E. ol Miletus, at the foot of Mt, Lattnikif and ui^n 
the Sinus Latmicus; formerly called Latmus, Near It was a 0%?#, 
with the tomb of Endymion. 

HfiRACLlDAE, the descendants of Heracles or Hercules, wh©, 
!n conjunction with the Dorians, conquered Ftloponnesus 80 years 
after the diwtruction of Troy, or ».c. 1104, according to mythical 
chronology. This legend represents the conquest of the Achaean 
population by Dorian invaders, who henceforward appear as the ruling 
race In the Peloponnesus.—Bury, JHfh$cry of Greece, pp. 80 sqq, 

Hsraclidss PontIcus, so called because he was Wra at 
Heraclia, in Pontua, waa a 0 r«^ phlloiopher, and a disci|de of Plato 
and Arlatotki, He wrote severil works, almost all ol which art km* 
HlRACLlroa, of Ephesus, a philosopher of the lonim sohc^, 
nourished about 513. He considered knowledte to be based on 
'perception by the senses, and Ire to be the primary form m mH matter. 
According to him, everything Is in a slate of flua 
Burnet, Early Qraak PhHosopiy, chap, ill,, where a complete transla¬ 
tion of the eatant frafmm^ is givmi la English. €f^ Adam, Relighuo 
Taachorg of 0f#aaf, pp. 

HlttJUKJM. [jSixOf.] 

I an aockat b Campitnia, near the ouat, 

between Neapoli* and Pompeii. It was taimn hy Remans in the 
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Social war (b,c. 89, 88), and was colonised by them* In a.d* 63 a 
great part of it was destroyed by an earthquake; and in 79 Jt was 
overwhelmed, along with Pompeii and Stabiae, by the gre# erupdon 
of Mt. Vesuvius* It was buried under showers of ashes and streams 
of lava, from 70 to 100 feet beneath the present surface of the ground. 
The ancient city was accidentally discovered by the sinking of a well 
in 1720; and many buildings ana works of art have been found at the 
place* 

HercOles, called Heracles by the Greeks, the most cele¬ 
brated of all the heroes of antiquity* According to Homer, Hercules 
was the son of Zeus by Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon, of l^ebes 
in Boeotia, Zeus visited Alcmene in the form of Amphitryonfwhile 
the latter was absent, warring against the Taphians; and pretending 
to be her husband, he became by her the father of Hercules, On tS 
day on which Hercules was to be born, Zeus boasted of becoming die 
father of a hero destined to rule over the race of Perseus, who was 
the grandfather both of Amphitryon and of Alcmene* Hera pre¬ 
vailed upon him to swear that the descendant of Perseus, l^rn that 
day, should be the ruler. Thereupon she hastened to Argos, and there 
caused the wife of Sthenelus, the son of Perseus, to give birth to 
Eurystheus; whereas she delayed the birth of Hercules, and thus 
robbed him of the empire which Zeus had destined for him, Zeus 
was enraged at the imposition practised upon him, but could not 
violate his oath* Alcmene brought into the world a boys, Hercules 
the son of Zeus, and Iphicles, the son of Amphitryon, who was one 
night younger than Hercules. As he lay in his cradle, Hera sent 3 
serpents to destroy him, but the infant hero strangled them with his 
own hands. As he grew up, he was instructed by Amphitryon in 
driving the chariot, by Autolycus in wrestling, by EuryUis in archery, 
by Castor in fighting in heavy armour, and by Linus in singing and 
playing the lyre. Linus was killed by his pupil with the lyre, because 
he had censured him ,* and Amphitryon, to prevent similar occurrences, 
sent him to feed his cattle. In this manner he spent his life till his 
i8th year. His first great adventure happened while he was watching 
the oxen of his father. A huge lion, which haunted Mt* CIthaeron 


ana i nespius, wno naa 50 aaughtera, rewarded Herculee by makina 
him his guest, so long as the chase lasted, and by giving up hia 
daughters to him. Hercules slew the Uon, and henceforth wore 

**• head at hit helmet, 

^hers rejated gat the lion e ekin of Hercules was taken from the 
Nemean lion. He next defeated and killed Erginus, kins of Orcho- 
manoft to whom the Thebans used to pay tribute. In* this battle 
^ 5 ** ^ ^Phitryon; but Creon rewarded him with ^e 

hand of his daughter. Megara, by whom he became the father of 
several children. The gods made him presents of arms, and he usuallv 
rarned a huge club, which he had cut for himself In the neighbourhood 
of Nemea. ^oon afterwards Hercules was driven mad by Hera and 
In this state he killed his own children by Megare imd a of iShiclM 
h* sentenced himself to exile.^nd l^tTAe.piu'J who 
mwified him. He then consulted the oracle of Delphi as to whtee h« 
riwaild settle. The Pythia firet called him by the 



for hitherto his name had been Atcides or Alcaeus—and ordered him 
to live at Tiryns, and to serve Eurystheus for the space of 12 years, 
after whi^ he should become immortal. Hercules accordingly went 
to Tiryns, and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. The accounts of 
the 12 labours which Hercules«([performed at the bidding of Eurystheus 
are found only in the later writers. The only one of the 12 labours 
mentioned by Homer is his descent into the lower world to carry off 
Cerberus. We also find in Homer the fight of Hercules with a sea- 
monster; his expedition to Troy to fetch the horses which Laomedon 
had refused him; and his war against the Pylians, when he destroyed 
the whole family of their king Neleus, with the exception of Nestor. 
The 12 labours are usually arranged in the following order :—i. The 
fight with the Nemean lion. The valley of Nemea, between Cleonae 
and Phlius, was inhabited by a monstrous lion, the offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring him the skin of 
this monster. After using in vain his club and arrows against the 
lion, he strangled the animal with his own hands, and returned to 
Tiryns, carrying the dead lion on his shoulders.—2. Fight against 
the Lernean hydra. This monster, like the lion, was the offspring of 
,Typhon and Echidna, and was bro-ught up by Hera. It ravaged the 
country of Lerna, near Argos, and dwelt in a swamp near the well 
of Amymone. It had 9 heads, of which the middle one was immortal. 
Hercules struck off its heads with his club; but in the place of the 
head he cut off, 2 new ones grew forth each time. However, with the 
assistance of his faithful servant lolaus, he burned away the heads of 
the hydra, and buried the ninth, or immortal one, under a huge rock. 
Having thus conquered the monster, he poisoned his arrows with its 
Hie, whence the wounds inflicted by them became incurable.—^3. Captti.re 
of the Arcadian stag. This animal had golden antlers and brazen feet. 
Hercules was ordered to bring the animal alive to Eurystheus. He 
pursued it in vain for a whole year: at length he wounded 1% with an 
arrow, caught it, and carried it away on his shoulders.—^4. )Destruc- 
"iion of the Frymanthian hoar. This animal, which Hercules was also 
ordered to bring alive to Eurystheus, had descended from Mount 
Erymanthus into Psophis, Hercules chased it through the deep 
snow, and having thus worn it out, he caught it in a net, and carried 
it to Eurystheus. Other traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian 
boar in Thessaly.—It must be observed that this and the subsequent 
labours of Hercules,are connected with certain subordinate labours, 
called Parerga. The first of these is the fight of Hercules with the 
Centaurs. In his pursuit of the boar he came to the centaur Pholus, 
who had received from Dionysus a cask of excellent wine. Hercules 
opened it, contrary to the wish of his host, and the delicious fragrance 
attracted the other centaurs, who besieged the grotto of Pholus. 
Hercules drove them away; they fled to the house of Chiron; and 
Hercules, eager in his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old friend, with 
one of his poisoned arrows; in consequence of which Chiron died. 
[Chiron.] Pholus likewise was wounded by one of the arrows, which 
bv accident fell on his foot and killed him.—5. Cleansing of the 
siahles of Augeas. Eurystheus imposed upon Hercules the task of 
cleansing in one day the stalls of Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had 
i tierd of 3000 oxeo, whose stalls had not been cleansed for 30 years. 
IWcules, without mentioning the command of Eurystheus, went to 
Aiigeas, and offered to cleanse his stalls in one day, if he would give 
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him tfee lath part of his cattle, Augcat agreed to the tenna* and 
Hercules, after taking Phylous, the son of Augeas, as his witness 
turned me rivers Alphaeus and Peneus through the stalls, which wera 
thus cleansed in a single day. But Augeas, who learned that Hercules 
had undertaken the work by the coniiMnd of Eurystheus, refused tn 
give him the reward. His son Phyleus then bore witness aijainst 
hi$ father, who exiled him from Elis, At a later time Hercules invaded 
ps, and killed Augeas and his sons. After this he is said to have 
founded the Olympic games.-*^. Dnirveihn .of the Stymhhalian 
? . ; voracious birds had been brought up by Ares, Thev 

had brazp claws, wings and beaks, used their feathers as arrows^ 
^d ate human flesh. They dwelt on a lake near Stymphalus in 
Arcadia, from which Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to excel 
them. When Hercules undertook the task, Athena provided him with 
a braxen rattle, by the noise of which he startled the birds: and S 
they attempted to fly away, he killed them with his arrows, Accitd! 
ing to some accounts, he only drove the birds away, and thev aotM^an^H 
aga n in the Island of Aretfas, where the. were^oSnd by^C 
nauts.-^, Cap^e of tht Cretan buU. The bull had bwn aent^Li 
the sea by PoseldUm, that Minos might offer It in aacrifice. C 
Mmos tyas so t^armed with the beauty of the animal, that he keof 
another in it, stead. Poseidon punished Minos, ty 

** commit great havoc in the 
wland. Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the bull wh S 
he wc<^ed In doing. He brought the bull home on his shoulder, • 
set the animat free again. The bull now roamed throufill 
Greece, and at came to Marathon, where we meet it aca^ln 
, stories of Theseus.***^. Cuptute of th$ motes of the Th¥nrtn»n 
B^tmedes. This Diomedes, king of the Bistones in Thrace^ 

^^ses with human flesh. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to brinff Wm 
^ eompanions. he sel«d th“ Inimil.® a„d 

BUtone^" DuriJ? ^ overtaken by tto 

bistones. Durmg the flght he entrusted the mares to his friend 

defeated ^e Bi, on*. 

Kiiiea Jt/iomedes, whose body he threw bafftr* II c 7,7 ’ 

town of Abdera in honour of his unfortunate friend .nH ft* ^ 
to Eumtheuw with the mares wh Wirf b^me* tame .fr.r'^r-l 
^ flesk.pf iitelr master. Thi mares were^^?t,*SVt 
destroyed on Mt. Olympus by wild beasts.-o, ^ 

of the Amaeons, Hippolyte the oueen of fh* 
posst^ a rfrdle, which she Adm^r^ 

daughter of Eurystheus, wished to obtain this nirf^.’ *?** 

was therefore sent to fetch it. After variou. .%«•«,' ^'^®t'cules 
and Asia, he at lengdi, reached the counbreof the .E“«>P« 

at first received him kindly, and proSd him 
teving eacited the Aniasons againrt him a ionf.« * *?“* “«■* 

%4sa killed their queen. Ha then Skf w 
^ him.. Ox, his wSy borne he 

Heeione feom the monster sent afielnat her bv t ‘^**^*d 

^cb te^vloe her father. ufSedonf promi^ him 'the SJliS 

“•-"SSt-STSSiai 





mm, U»i fiio*iit«r with 3 bodin, livrd ift th« fabultms iiliind of 
Krylhia (the reddiili), m callmi b’ciuiie it lay In the W*, undrr th« 
rayi of ib« selling sun. I'lni island was originnlly placed dH th« 
roast of E| 4 rus» bwl was afterwards idenlified either with Gade* or 
th#» Ihileiirir bland*, 'ihe os«ii of Geryones were guardleti by the 
jjiani Eurytion and the two-heiubd diig Ortliuw; i*mT Hercules wat 
coinnianded by Kiiryithnis to fetth them. After travrrsittg varioui 
rounifies, he rest lied «! length the fr«»ntieri of Libya and Europe, 
where he ernfed a pilliirs (Galpe ami Abvhi) on the a sides of the 
sirnili of Librahaf, which were hence vailed the pillars of Herculea. 
Iking annoyed by the heat of the mio, Hercules shot at Halio* (the 
SwnL who so nnirh admired hi* boldnvus that he presented him with 
a golden rup or boat, in whUli he sailed to Erythia. He there slew 
Eurytiwn and hi* dog» a* well as tieryonea, and sailed with hla booty 
to lafie««M*. where he returned the golden eup (btmt) to Hellos, On 
hi* way home he passed through Gaul, Italy, Ulyricum, and 1 brace, 
and met with numerous adventures, which are variously eml>«llishcd 
by the imets. Many attempts were made to deprive him of the oaen, 
but he at length brought them In safely to Eurywtheus, who sacrihced 
ihetii to llfra,--ii, feUhing the gofden appm of thi Hespitides, 
Thi* was particularly dilhculf, *lme Hercules did not know where 
to find th#m. they were the applet which Hera had received at her 
wedding from Cla (the Earth), and which she had entrustad to the 
keeping of the Hetperldes and the dragon Ladon, on Mt. Atlas, In 
the country of the Hyperboreans, fHasi'iumn:*.) On arriving at 
Me. Atlas, Hereuiet sent Atlas to fetch the applei, and In the mnan« 
time bora the weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with the 
apples, but refused to taka tha burden ol haaven on his shoulders 
again. Hercutew, however, conirivad by a tlratagam to get the 
apples, and haetened away. On his return Eurystheus made him a 
present of the appki; but Herrules dedicated them to Athana, who 
restored them to their former place. Some traditions add that. 
Ifervulei killed the dragon t^don.-—is. Brkigfijg Cmbetug from Iks 
}me#r laerlil. This was the most dlfHoultof the is labours of tlerotitwi* 
Ha ileAcended Into Hades, near Taensrum In Laconia, accompanied 
by Hertitas and Atbena. He delivered Theseus and Ascalaphut from 
their torments. He obtained permission from Eluto to carry Cerb^s 
to the uimir arorld, provided he could arcomfdlsh it without force of 
arms, ffcreules aurcWled In setting the monster and rarrylng it to 
tha upper world *, and aftwr ba hud i£owit It to Eurytiheui, he carried 
It bade again to Ibe towar world.-^Eesldwi thasa ta labours, Harcuies 
oarformad stfaral other fasts without being commanded by Euryslhi^ 
Savarat of them were tnttramven with the is labours, and have bton 
already dbwnribad 1 those which hi^i no eonnactlon with the ts labouit 
are spoken of below, Atiwr Harmlas had parformad t^ ta labours, 
ha was ralaased from tha servitude of Eurysthaua, and reiurntd to 
Thabea. Ila there gave Megara in marriage to lolausj and ha wIsM 
to gain III aaarriage for himself 10!^ the daughter of Eurytua, king 
Oichatlaf Eurytus promised his daughter to ths maa who should 
conduor film IM his sons In ihootlng with the bow, Harcults do* 
faated thtmi but Surytus and hti sons, sddi tha aaeepilon ol Iphlius, 
rsfuaad^ mUttt. bmtuw ha h^ mrlarad his own cML 

drill, Sho^. aAfrnrards % kltled hla friend IpItUut, In a fit of 
madneai. TSk^Jl^putflW iom thla murder, ha nas, navarthaksa, 




attacked by a severe illness. The oracle at Delphi declared that he 
would be restored to health, if he would serve 3 years for wages, and 
surrender his earnings to Eurytus, as an atonement for the murder 
of Iphitus. Thereupon he became a servant to Omphdle, queen of 
Lydia, and widow of Tmolus. Later writers describe Hercuies as 
living effeminately during his residence with Omphale: he spun wool, 
it is said, and sometinS&s put on the garments of a woman, while 
Omphale wore his lion's skin. According fa other accounts he never- 
theless performed several great feats during this time. He undertook 
an expedition to Colchis, which brought him into connection with the 
Argonauts? he took part in the Calydonian hunt, and met Theseus 
on his landing from Trocsene on the Corinthian isthmus. When the 
time of his servitude had expired, he sailed against Troy, took the 
city, and killed Laomedon, its king. It was about this time that the 
gods sent for him in order to fight against the Giants. [Ciigantes.] 
Soon after his return to Argos, he marched against Augeas, as has 
been related above. He then proceeded against Pyios, which he took, 
and killed the whole family of Nelcus, with the exception of Nestor. 
He then proceeded to Calydon, where he obtained Detanfra, the 
daughter of Oencus, for his wife, after fighting with Acheioua for her. 
[Dbiakira ; Achelous.J After Hercules had been married to Deianira 
nearly 3 years, he acclaentally killed at a banquet in the house of Oeneus 
the boy Eunomus. In accordance with the law, Hercules went into 
exile, taking with him his wife Deianira. On their road they came 
to the river Evenus, across which the centaur Nessus carried travellers 
for a small sum of money. Hercules himself forded the river, but 
gave Deianira to Nessus to carry across. Nessus attempted to out¬ 
rage her: Hercules heard her screaming, and shot an arrow into the 
heart of Nessus. The dying centaur called out to Deianira to take 
his blood with her, as it was a sure moans of preserving the love of 
her husband. After this he took up his abode at Trachls, whence he 
marched against Eui^tus of Oechalla. He took Oechalla, killed 
Eurytus and his sons, and carried off his daughter I ole as a prisoner. 
On his return home he landed at Cenaeum, a promontory of Eub^a, 
erected an altar to Ztu% and sent his companion, Lichai, to Trachls, 
In order to fetch him a white garment, which he Intended to use 
during che sacrifice. Deianira, afraid lest lole should supplant her in 
Che affectlcrs cf her husband, stewed the white garment he had 
demanded in the blood of Nessus. This blood had ^en poisoned by 
the arrow with which Hercules had shot Nessus; and, accordinglyi 
as soon as the garment became warm on the body of Hercules, the 
poison penetrated Into ail his limbs, and caused him the most ex¬ 
cruciating agony. He seised Lichas by hit feet, and threw him Into 
the sea. He wrenched off the garment, but it stuck to hli flesh, and 
with it he tore away whole pieces from his body. In this state ha 
was conveyed to Trachls. uelnnira, on seeing what i^e had un¬ 
wittingly done, hanged herself, Hercules commanded Hyllus, his 
eldest son by Deianira, to marry lole as soon as he should arrive at 
the age of manhood. He then ascended Mt, Oeta, raised a pile of 
wood, on which he placed himself, and ordered It to be set on 

fire. When the pile was burning, a cloud came down from heaven, 

and amid peals of thunder carried him to Olympus, where m 

was honoured with Immortality, became reconciled to Hera, and 

married her daughter Hebe. He was in emirae of time wor^lpped 



IX mnmiei JUicfiQniixy 

l^rougliMit ill Qtmai tNitli «i « |^ andl • li«ro, Hft muMpi 
bowt^, fifihrftiM nitiri mim§ tht Doriant than imotig 

•nv othtr of thi OpwiIc rmm. Tfm aacrlftcat offftfe<i to him eoniltlti 
l>riAci|iiilljf of Imlli, boarti rama, inct laiitlMi* Tht works ol art In 
which Htrciilit is rvfirMfittii art sairsmsll nyrntroust but whtihtr 
hi simars as a chlld» a tooth, a siroggling hsro, or at tha Immortal 
lahaytant of Olympyt, hit character it alwaft ont of h«rok strongth 
and tricrgir. Tha hnast rtorstaniatioR of uis hsro that hat oimse 
iowo to ut it tht to^calito Farnett Harcyltt (now In cha Napitt 
Mytium; protmhljr a copy of tht ^alua hy Lyilpput). Tht htro la 
ritiifigf Itaiilfig on hit right arm, anti hit haad reclining on hit Itfl 
hami t tht whok igyrt Is a mcnit aaqyiidla comblnalton of peculiar 
ioftrMNMi with tht grtatett atrangih. Tht worship of Htrculat at 
Foitta and in Italy it connaettd oy Homan wrlttrc with tht htfo*t 
txpodition to fetch tht oitn of Otryonto. Thty stated that Htrculti, 
on hit return, tiilted Italy, where ha abolished human tacrlhcet 
among the Sabines, iNitablltrm the worship of lire, and slew Cactia, a 
who had stolen his osen, Tht aborigines, and especially 
Eiraa^« honoured llercules with dielne worship; and Herculesi In 
mturn, taught them the way In which he was to ^ worth Ipo^i and 
enirui^ the care of his worship to s distinguished families, Ihs 
IMtII and PinariL [PtnAita OiNt.] At Rome Hercules wsi oon- 
aerted with Ihs lluswi, whence he Is called and was rtprt« 

sanced with s lyre, of which thers Is no tract in tfrcece.>-"For further 
idormstlofi, see introducticma to the Aftfcalft Furent of Kuripides, 
idimd by E. H, Eialiiiiey (tqoe), Jebb*s TmcMmim of Sophocles, and 
Fameil^ Cults #/ the Cresh (See Fig, js.) 

HbrcOlbs, Km of Alexuuter tiii Oreit bf Banbo, the 
widow of iht Rhodtoa Momnoa, mardorad to Pob^narchon, ko> 
Mahally'i Crnh Li/t mnd TMoughl, p. 6fi. 

HkrcOui Cot-uuNAR. [Abyla j Calpe.] 

HbrcVnu Silva, an exteiuive tmgo of mountuni In 0«f* 
ouajp, oovorod will) foroUi, dMcrltod by C^«Mr a, 9 day,’ ]ournty la 
broadlb, and ntora than to days' Jouraay in langth. 

Hbrmar, ** berms ” or pillars, surmounted by the head of 

Hsrtnast fAknUadM.! 

HBXMApiiRbblTUS, aon Gt Hermee end Aphrodite. He had 
khmiiad As btauiy of both his pa^t** bus sadtsd tiis iovt of 
tht oyntph of tha fountain of Snlmnels, nsar Hallcarnasaue ths triad 
fa vsiln to trio his atfsctlons; and as ha waa ona day batMaf in tto 
Miastida, aba titorscad him, and prayad to tha goda dwt Mta iid|ht 
bt wdlad with him for oatr. Tha goda graatad Iho rtcpisat, and tha 
batUaa ol dw youth and dw nymfdi baaama unlmd tegsthar, hot 
rataiiwd tha aharaotariaika of aaeh atx. PIguraa of httmaphroUt^t 
am cooMsoa ta andaat art. 

HgiMlKUtex, e Greek elegiae jpo^ (gth osmt B.C.); oa« 

consttorsUl N«ga, 9 Rt hit Lsoatoa la Wtent. 

HtnuU^ «rilei> McecOiuus by the Itoraem Tlie OietA 

Hsrsma waa «etM<fl Smm aad Kola, dta dait|pitar of Atiaa, and viai 



wasstcaj wicKrcBiajT” 


Imm W‘««Ate of Mt. Cyllene in .Arcadia., .whonoe he ie bailed 
ftdfltfj ior Qyll^mus, A few biours after his birth he display^^ ^ 
nat«imi propefn^tiafl eecapi^g from his cra4lei he went to pieri»* and 
carried off sorae of the oxen-of ApoUo, whkk h« ^rove to ^ 

l^itefiiisturiwki.fee Cyllene, end finaing a tortoise mt the entrance ^ kit 
h«6l»o*^vtiiihe pkced string across its shcU> and thus inveatts® die 
wkicdi he immediately played. Apollo, by his ptr€if»liitlc 
power, had* meantime disooverod the thief, and went to ^ 

ehaugs Hernaes with the orhne. His mother, Maia, showed to the 
god ehfc ohlld In its?cradle; but Apollo carded the boy befotw 3Z*ei*t, 
who compelled him to restore the oxen. But when Apollo hestrdl the 
sounds 01 the lyre, he was so charmed that he allowed Hcrtm^t to 
fceop the animals, and became his friend. Zeus made liernrMPS his 
herald, and* he was employed'by the gods, and more espucimlly by 
Zeus, ohi a».Yiariety of ocscasions which are recorded in ancierst 
Thus he led Biiam to Achilles to fetch the body of Hector; tied laiaRv 
to 4he wheel;* conducted Hera, Aphi^dite, and Athena to 
rescued Dionysus after his birth from the flames; sold Il«rcule« m 
Omphale:; talnd was ordered by Zeus to carry off lo, who wsta saneta* 
morphosad Into a cow, and guarded by Argus, whom he slew.. He 
was slab employed by the gods to conduct the shadi»8 of thei dead 
fmm the upperinto the lower world (Virg., iv., Being 

tha,herald of the gods, he Is the god of eloquence, since the tsasralds 
are the public speakers in the assenibika and on other occasional He 
was also the god of prudence and cunning, both in Words and aetlofti, 
#e4 «d#'fmud, perjury, and theft. Being endowed wltta ^ 
shrewdness and ss^acity, he was regarded as the author of a iranriety 
pf inventions, such as the Ivra and pyrinx, the alphabet, nusmlwn, 
aderononiy,'mUsic,’the art of fighting, gymnastics, the cultivation of 
the'oUve-tree, measures, weights, and many other things. From being 
the herald of the gods, he was regarded as the god of roads, who pro* 
tected travellers; and numerous.Ptataes of hin\ called Hermmi* lieit 
erected pn roads, and pt doors and gates. (See Fig. 33.) He wiss tlso 
the god of 'commerce and of good luck, and ^ such presided ovor the 


ces, and hence the protector of sa^lficial animalk Fi»r this 
reaspA he was especially worshipped by shepherds, and is mentlOiWi in 
connection With Pan and the nymphs. Hermes was likewise tho patron 
of all the gymnastic games of the Greeks. All gymnasia woro cinder 
his .protection; and* the Greek artists derived their Ideal of li»4l god 
from bhe gymnasium, and represented him as a youth whoaa llsshi 
were beautifully and harmoniously developed by gymnastic exarxsisss. 
The fmostt<aacient seat of the worship of Hermes is Arcadia, thm la^ 
of bis. birth, whenioe his worship was carried to Athens, and ultlsnalA 
■fifead through all Greece, The. festivals celebrated in his borlwiaiir WWNI 
q^liHed vrfsri*PAea..) Among the things sacred to him were 

tba <.tortois^,the; number 4^ and several kinds of lishii ImiI 
sacrifices offered to him consisted of incense,' honev, cakes, sod 

eWally Iambs and yoqng goat?. The principal attributes of Rarpts 
^^ivA %r^ling'lrat (jS^ekstts) wJtln a brbad brim, whicfi tn liter 
times was adorned with a*small %tngs.-*<i. Thd staff (fodtrefrusS which 
redyed frora. ApeWo. Pig- xr>. In 
vWch,#urtoundp 4 the bstrsld^i 
staff we changed into 2 serpents.--^. The sandals which carriisiid the 




|q 4 tmit mi m iiltlb tfct mpidtey d wifid. md wfelfth weiti 
rif«vM«4 M th« with wlsgi, wb»fi«ie bo b crIW 

Horni^ to ^ an, iht mmt Umiom fcalptore b that % Fmai- 

ttbt (diM^wfocI In 1877)-«h<* wa»k by a great Greek 

iiiMf •»bic*> iart»m(iiit I’tf, S4)*—See H. E Walter#^ Tiito e/#4# 
IK 117. 

llEitikild?f i, the heautifa! daughter of Menelatm and Helena. 
Shi had been pmihiied In marriage to On^ite» before the Trojan war t 
hut M^ikui after hfa return nome morrkd her to Neoptolemui 
{raflrd Tyrrhu* by the Eoroant), After the murder of the latter (Hto* 
rtoiautsj, MiTiir.oae married Qroatea, and bore him a son Tbaitumui* 

HEasi6ali#^s» a celobratacl Greek rhetorician, wai a native 
el 1 wriui, and lived In the reign of M. Aurelius, a.d. Several 

HOii works are eatont. 

llitHnOafeNtSi M. ThaKLhTus, & notorious detractor of 
lioiace, who calla hint however o|»limits eonlor el modnltifor. 

l{Ek»idjU4ifH, a Macedoruaii youth, and a page of Alocander 
tut Grait, lortnrd a cortepfrary againsi the k'mga life, ax. jay, but 
plot mm discovered, and Hormoliius and hia accompUijei ware 
stoned to death by tlic Macedonlatii. 

HKKHfci, a i>eo{>le in belonging to the Sabine race. 

They were a brave and warlike people, and long nlTwd & formidable 
reelitanet to the ftomani. They were dually subdued by the Romans, 
306. 

Hero. For the sloty of Hero and Leander, see under 
LMindar i and s/. Syoionc^, .Feels, vol. Uy< chap. aaUI. 

Iltadi an eminent tmlbtftiadciiut^ waaanatweof Alexaiidria, 
iiuS in tlw lelflaa of the ikolemlee Phlladelphui and Euergetes 
(•«o« sUMaa). lie ft cetebrafid on nocount of hia mechnnfail infon- 
tiotii. ievenll hia works are eatant. ' 


Htad0ai, a writer of se/ws (short dialogues in verse, de¬ 
scribing a iosrii from real lift); born n.i% too. until xSpr his nama 
was scaittly known; but In that year 0 r« Kenyon {iuhll^fhed tJha 
fdllla MaciSi of y complela num&s. Best edition In L^nglish by 
ft. T. Clark (190*1). 

HtkdnEi, commonly called liiaoo. u Surnamed the 
Oseat, king of the Jews, mm tha aon of Aatipatar. He reeelved the 
a Judaea, from Antony and Octavlan, in i.c. 40. Me 
r^lpMiiied a fmImB temper and ttngofemebie passions. He pH 'll 
Inth hit beautU^ wife Marlamne, whom he auspected wltflbol osuse 
m adutaery^ ami with whoia ha was idolently In love; and at a tater 
period he aiio {Hit to death hi# two sona by Marlamiie, Aleattildhr ai^ 
Adi^bulua. rlii govarnixiertl, titough cruel and tyrannical, was 
flgofoua In the laat year of hit reign Jeaoa Christ Was born; and It 
Oieil have been on hia deethhid chat he ordered the massacre of the 
f^Udm al INghiehem* Me die# ki tiw 37th year of hts reign, and the 
T^yseri^lieih «M 3 . #.»-#. Miaouiii AHiiaas, sort of Herd# the 
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Great; by Malthace, a Samaritan, obtained the tetrarchj^ of Galilee 
and Peraea, on his father’s death, while the kingdom or Judaea de¬ 
volved on his elder brother Archelaus. He inarrico ilcrodias, the wife 
of his half-brother, Herod Philip, she having, in defiance of the Jewish 
law, divorced her first husband. He was deprived of his dominions 
by Caligula, and sent into exile at Lyons, a.d. 39. It was this Herod 
Antipas who imprisoned and put to death John the Baptist, who had 
reproached him with his unlawful connection with Herodias. It; was 
before him also that Christ was sent by Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, 
as belonging to his jurisdiction, on account of his supposed Galilean 
origin.—See A. C. Headlam’s article in Hasting’s Dictionary of the 
BibUf vol. ii.—^The best popular account of the Herods is by the late 
Dean Farrar.-— 3. Herodes Agrippa. [Agrippa.] — 4. Herodes Atti- 
cus, the rhetorician. [Atticus.] 

HSrOdIanus, the author of an extant history, in the Greek 
language, of the Roman empire in 8 books, from the death of M. 
Aurelius to the commencement of the reign of Gordianus III. (a.d. 
180-238). 

H1r5d6txjs, a Greek historian, and the father of history, 
was born at Halicarnassus, a Doric colony in Caria, b.c. 484. He 
belonged to a noble family at Halicarnassus. He was the son of 
Lyxes and Dryo; and the epic poet Panyasis was one of his relations. 
Herodotus left his native city at an early age, in order to escape from 
the oppressive government of Lygdamis^ the tyrant of Halicarnassus, 
who put to death Panyasis. He probably settled at Samos for some 
time, and there became acquainted with the Ionic dialect; but he 
spent many years in his extensive travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
At a later time he returned to Halicarnassus, and took a prominent 
part’in cx‘K'‘'..g T.ygdj.mis from his native city. Subsequently he 
again lef. and settled at Thurii, an Athenian colony in 

Italy, where he died. Whether he accompanied the first colonists to 
Thurii in 443, or followed them a few years afterwards, cannot be 
determined with certainty. J,t is also disputed where Herodotus wrote 
his history. Lucian relates that Herodotus read his work to the 
assembled Greeks at Olympia, which was received with such universal 
applause, that the 9 books of the work were in consequence honoured 
with the names of the 9 Muses. The same writer adds that (he young 
Thucydides was present at this recitation and was moved to tears. 
But this celebrated story, which rests upon the authority of Lucian 
alone, must be rejected for many reasons. Nor is there sufficient 
evidence in favour of the tradition .that Herodotus read his work at 
the Panathenaea at Athens.in 446 or 445, and received* from the Athe¬ 
nians a reward of 10 talenta It is more probable that he wrote his 
work at Thurii, whenihewas advanced in years; though he appears 
tq, have been collecting njaterials for it during a great part of his life. 
It was apparently with' this view that he undertook his extensive 
travels through .Greece and foreign countries; and his' work contains 
OA almost , every page the results of bis personal observations and 
^fuirles. ^There was scarcely a town of any importance in Greece 
and on the coasts of Asia Minor with which he was not per- 
^c|ly,familiar, In |he N. of Europe he visited Thrace and the Scythian 
Black Seav In Asia he travelled, through Asia Minor 
ajndf Syria, and visited the dties of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. 



A Smtller CkssiciTDrctionary 


He ipent «pme time In Bgfpu nn4 immlM «• f»r S, mt 
The object ol his work It to give to iccoiint of the itrugglet between 
the Greeks ««<* Persians. He traces Hie entnlti between Europe and 
Asia to the mythical times. He passes rapidly over the my^ilcal ages 
to come to Ooeiys* king of Lydia* who was known to^have com- 


of Lvdis bv the Persians under Cyrus then leads him to relate the rise 
of the Persum monarchy, sod the iubjugation of Asia Minor and 
Bibvion. ’ihe nations which art moiuioned in the course of this 
narrative are again discussed more or less minutely. Ihe history 
of Cambyscs and hit tsoedition into Egypt induce him to enter into 
the detaifs of Egyptian lustory. The eapedition of Darius against the 
Scythians causes nim to sfieak of Scythia and the N. of Europe, in 
die meantime the rtvoU ol the loniani breaks out which eventually 
brinns the contest between Persia and Cireece to an end, An account 
of this insurrection it followed by the liistory of the invnsion of Greece 
by the Persians j and the history of the Pefsian war now runs in a 
regular channel until the taking of Sesios by the Greeks, a.C. 471^* 
with which event his work concludes. In order to form a fair judg¬ 
ment of the historical value of the work of llertidritui. we mutt dis- 
tingulfh between thoee parts In which he speaks from hie owrj 
obSrvatlons and those In which he merely repeats what he waa told 
by priests and others. In the latter ease he was undoubtedly often 
drived: but whenever he speaks from his own observations, he ie a real 
model of tmthfulnewi and accuracy | and the more the countries which 
he deserlbes have been explored by modem travellers, the more firmly 
hm his authority been established. The dialect In which he wrote Is 
the Ionic, Intermixed with epk or poetical expressions, and •ounetlmes 
even with Attic and Doric forms. The excetfences of hit style consist 
In lie antloue and epic colouring. Its iransprent cltameM, and the 
lively flow of the narrative.—Thrust English translation of Hmdotut 
is by EawMasoa, rf'pfinirri iwlth IntrcKluctlon and added notes by 
E. H. Blakeneyl In rent's Hvtr^wan’t Ubmry (mio). 

HtadPdLls, or PlgiiA, a city in I^jwer Egypt, atandbg on 
the border of the Desert E* of the Delta, upon the rsnal cfinnectln| 
the Nile with the W. head ol the Red Sea. which was called from it 


Sinus Herodpolltlcyf. 

HlROSTRlTUS, an Ephesian, who set fire to the temple of 
Artemis al Ephesus on the saine night that Alexander the Great was 
bom* a.0, 3S»i b» Immorlailaa hlmatll. 

Himsfti daughter Cecropi and sister of Agraulos* betofik} 
by Hwrmea. EetpeclliK her story, see Aoaaubos. 


Heetha (the same as JViriAm in Tacitus, Girm^ iA^ I A 
ibe *^todi-gioddM** of N* German mythology.—flee Swlnburnri 
•iMUd pesm Hertha,** in Sengs bs/eri S%mm§* 

one of the earlieat Greek posts, fiequenlly mm* 
ioned along with Monitr. As Homer rtprwMintt dbe Ionic school of 
''la Asia Mlatw, so Hedod lepreetnis iw Betcdlan admol of 
The only points reseinblaftce between die • ichook contfst 
in l^r vtrsiOration and dHabcS* In oihmr respemi they entlreh^ dlier. 
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A SmalM XJlissital Uictiohajy 


■fh^i Homei^lc scKool tJko's ifor its cubjeet'tiie restlsss activity of the 
heroic white the Hcsiodic turns its tateentl^n t« the quiet-pursuits 
of ordins^ry Uf< to the origih of the world, the gods and harots. 
Hesibd lived about’8i'>century later than Homer, and la placed abo«rt 
B.c. 77$. We learn from his own poem on W0fhs and Dms, that he 
was Dorh in the village of Aacra in Boeoda, whither his father had 
emigrated from the Aeolian Cyme in'Asia Minor* Aher the death of 
Ms father, he was involved In a dispute with his brother Parse# about 
hiS' small patrimony, which was decided in favour of his brother. Hi 
then eniigrarorl to Orchomenos, where he spent the romaindar of hli 
Hfe»^ This is all that can be said with certainty about the lif# of 
Hesiod. Many of the* stoffes t^lated about him refer to his school of 
poetry, and not to the poet personally. The two principal works Of 
Hesiod*, Which have come down t?0 us, are his ll^orfes and Days^ con* 
taming ethical, political, and economical precepts, and a Thao^fafty, 
giving an account of the origin of the world and the birth of the goda. 
[The best English edition of Hesiod Is that of -Palw (and edition, 1SS3) j 
and the best English version that by A* W. Muir (In the Oxford 
Transladons Library, 1^08). This volume consains a good Intro¬ 
duction.]' i 

HfisKoNft, daugliter of Laoraedon, king of Troy, w^s chuincd 
by hw father to a rock, in order to be devoured by a sea-monster, that 
he might ^thus apoease the anger of Apollo and Poseidon. Hercules 
promised.to ^ve her, if Uomedon would give him the horsea which 
he had received from . Zeus as a compenaatlon for Ganymodoa. 
Hercules killed the monster, but Laomedon refused to l^ea his oromiae. 

killed Laomedon, and gave Heaiont 

t? companion Telamon, to whom she bore Teucer* 

Her brother Priam sent Antenor to claim her back, and the refusal 
op the part of the Greeks is mentioned as one of the causes of the 
irojsn war, ^ 

HEpSRfA, the Western land (fmti f(hrkp&% the name 

given by the Greek poets to Italy, because it lay wf of Greece, In 
imitation of them, the Roman poets gave the name of Hesperia to 
Spam which they sometimes called ttliima Hasp«ria, to disticSulah It 
from Italy, which they occasionally called Hasp^ria Magna^ * 

celebrated guardians of the golden apples 
whidh Ge (Earth) gave to Hera at her marriage with Zeus. According 
to some they were the daughters of Atlas and Hesperis (whence tkmw 

related bv ^oth™ parentage Is differowtiy 

related - by others, ^me traditions mentioned: 3 Hesperldea Iri*. 

Jir«parf«; others, a, Aagfa, Crytheia, ffsstia, and 
earliest legends, they are 
Hving ©n the* rfver Oceattus, iif the Extreme W. ^ but tliev 
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HEsrfA, tailed VtesxA by th^ Rquians, the goddesg of the 
or rather of the fere'burniri^ 9P the he|E£rth; wak otie o^ the’^2 
greiat divinities of the* Greeks. She a 'daughter of Cronos and 
Rhea, and, accordirg 'to*common tr 4 uitioa, was'ihe first-born of Rhoa, 
and consequently'the first of thfe chiltjireri swallowed by'Cronos. ,She 
w^as a maiden divinity • ,drid when Apollt) and Poseidon' sue^ for her 
hand, she swore by the head of Zeus to remain a virgin fot* 'ever. As 
the hearth was looked upon as the centre of dotnestic life; so Hlestia 
was the goddess of domestic life^ and as such, was ‘believed to dwo'U in 
the inner part of every , house* Being the goddess of the sacred fire of 
the altar, Hestia had^a share in the sacrifices offered to aU:thc gods. 
Hence the first part of every sacrifice was presented to her. Solemn 
oaths were sworn by the goddess of the hearth; and the hearth itself 
was the sacred asylum where suppliants implored the protection of. the 
inhabitants of the house. A town, or city is only an extended family, 
and therefore had likewise its sacred hearth. This public hearth 
usually existed in the prytaneum of a town, where the goddess had her 
especial sanctuary. There, as at a private hearth, ttestia protected 
the suppliants. When a colony was sent out, the emigrants took the 
fire which was to burn on the hearth of their new home from that of 
the mother town. The worship of the Roman Vesta is spoken of 
under Vesta. 

HestIa^iOtis, i „ The N.W, part of Thessaly. [Thessalia.] 

—2. Or Histiaea, a district in Euboea..i [EuEoea.] 

Hesychixjs, a Greek grammarian of Alexandria (4th cent. 
A.p.). His chief literary work was a Gre,ek lexicon. . , , , 

HetricOlxjm, a town of the? ^ ; 

HibernU, also called Ierne, the island d In/andl Jit is 
mentioned by Caesar; but the Romans never made any a,tt6mpt' to 
conquer the island, though they obtained some knowledge pf 'it from 
the commercial intercourse which was carried on between it ancl 
Britain. 

HIempsXl. I. Son of Micipsa, king of Niimidia, and 
grandson of Masinissa, murdered by Jugurtha, soon after the death 
of Micipsa, B.c. 118.— 2. King of Nuitiidia, grandson or great-gtandson 
of Masinissa; and father oi Juba, appears to have received the sove^ 
reignty of part of Numidia aTlcr tlie J.i,r!rl‘ii:ie wnr. He was .expelled 
from his kingdom by Cfr* Po-ii'i'.s .\lv: cln.-i i:«, thp lea<jfer. the 
Marian pafty in Africa, but was restbHd by Pompey irf Hiempfea!! 
wrote Some wbrks in the Punic language, which are cited by Sallust;' 

HIMirapSlis. a cky of Great Phrygia, near the Maes^nder, 
was an early seat of Christianity, and is mentioned in St, Payrs 
Epistle to the Colossians. . ^ , s ' 

, j., Tyrant of Syracuse (b.c. 478-467), and brother 
of Gelon,'whom he succeeded in the sovereignty. ^ He gained a great 
victory o^sefc Ihe Etruscan fleet near Cumae, b-.c. 474. He was a 
patron, of: litenalJur»<; and*the poets Aeschylus, Pindar, and Simonides, 
took up their*liesidence at hist courtxi—King of Syracuse (b.c. syp* 
a 16). a noble Syracusan, descended from the great feeloni was* Volun- 
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t«rily king by W» fellow-citizen#, after hi# defeat 

Maipertine#, in b.c, a^o. Ho «ided with the Carthaginians 
eommencement of the first Punk war (b.c. #64). but In the following 
year he concluded a peace with the Romans; and from this 
his death, a period of little less that half a century, he continued the 
stedfast friend and ally of the Romans. He died in 216, at 
of 9a. He was succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. 

HffeRON^Mus, of Cardia, accompanied Alexander the Gsreat 
^ Asia, and after the death of that monarch (a.c. 3*3), served under 
his countryman Eumenes. He afterwards fought under Anti^onua, 
his ^n Demetrius, and grandson Antigonus Gonatas. He aurvlved 
Pmhus, and died at the advanced age of *04. Hieronymus wrote 
* events from the death of Alexander to that of pyrrhm, 

which is lost.^s. Better known as Saint Jerome; the most cetel^rated 
of the Latin Fathers, born a.d. 340. His most famous work wa»« the 
Vulgate k ; this version Is known fUi the 

HTfiRosdL^'MA. [Jerusalem.] 

H1LLEV16NBS. [Germania,] 

HImIra, a celebrated Greek city on the N. coast of Sicily, 
W. of the mouth of the river Himera, was founded b.c. 64S, and aifter- 

*? Inhabitants spoke m mixed 

dialect, P***tly knic (Chalcidian), and partly Dork, In 8.0. 40^ It 
Carthaginians, and levelled to the ground. la was 
^W 5 ullt; but on the opposite bank of the river Himera, this Car- 
thi^mians founded a new town, which, from a warm medicinal ssf^lng 

Stesichoruiiwai 

born at the ancient Himera, and the tyrant Agathoclet, at Thcrm««. 

Son of Pisktratus. [Pisistratidae.] ja. A 

celebrated Qreek astronomer, a. native of Nkaea, in BIthyniia. who 
by Hipparchus constructed of the stars is pr€tmmrm4 

HipfUs, aon of Pisistratus. [Pisistratidae.] 

,H£iPK>,a city on the coast of Numidia, once a royal ret^l- 
dance, and afterwards celebrated as the bishopric of St, Augustine?. 

After his fatlier’t 

dom Tyndwrou*. in order to Mcure tho king. 

anT to sOT»!^’ Hercules restored Tyndareus, and slew Hippocow 

celebrated physician of antiquity, 
In the Wand o< Cos, about s.c. 460. He wrote, tauske. 

*® different parts of the 
^ ^ l-arisaa in i‘hessaly, a&>ul 357^* at 

^ hnowB of bis worics le^iSbe Aph^^ismu 

7’ tamouat it tKi^x Life la short, and Art is Ions#' » idbie 
^4»ijMW«no^ deoeltfulj mi judjpnent diffleutt.”.*-]^ v 
«e#*fc'iUAif0<«r», |»p,-303 ajg. * 
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HrPJ*ocR£Nf:, the **FotintAiri of tht Horse,” was a fountain 
in Mt* Hdiron In Boentlt, fscfed to the Muset» said to have been pro¬ 
duced by the horse Begamii striking the grmind with hl$ feet. 

i» Haughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in 
Wife of Pirithous. at whose nupliais took place the celebrated 
battle betwwn the Centaurs and LapUhne. 

HiPi* 5 i*fTE| daughter of Ares and Olrera, was queen of the 
AmajonSi and sliter of Antiopt and Mtiianippe. She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father; and when Herniles came to fetch this 
girdle, he slew her. According to another tradition, Hippoiyte, with 
an army of Ainaanns, marched Into Attica, to take vengeance on 
Theseus for having carried off Antlope; but being conquered by 
Theseus, she fied to Megara, where she died of grief* In some 
accounts lllppolyte, and not Antlope, Is said to havebeen married to 
Theseus. 

HiPPfiLlfTOS, son of Theseus by Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amaions, or by her sister Antbne. Theseus afterwards married 
Phaedra, who fell In love with Hlppolytus; but as her offers were 
rejecM by her stepson, she accum him to his father of having 
attempted her dishonour, Theseus thereupon cursed his son, and 
devoted him to destruction; and, accordingly, ns fllppulytus was riding 
in his chariot along the sta-coasi, Pi^aeidon sent forth a bull from the 
water, at which the horses took fright, overturned the chariot, and 
dragged Hlppolytus along the ground dll he was dead. Theseus after<^ 
war<fi learned the Innocence of his son, and Phaedra, In despair, made 
away with herself. Artemis InduciKl Aesculaplys to restore Hlppolytus 
to itfi again; andi according to Italian editions, Diana, having 
changed hia name to VIrbius, placed him under the protection of the 
nymph Egeria, in the grove of Aricia, In Latlum, where he was 
tonoured with divine worship. Hornro, following the more ancient 
tradition, says that Diana could not restore Hlppolytus to life. 

HiPpAMltNf.s. I. Son of Mc’paroiis, anti great grandson of 
Foteidon, conquered the Boeotian Atalrinta In a foot-race. (ATaLANTa| 
No. A descendant of Codniaf the 4th and last of the decennial 

archons. Incensed at the barharous punishment which he Inflicted 
on his daughter, the Attic nobles deposed him, 

HipfOnax, of Ephosust a Greek lambic poet, flourishedl 
s.c, S4A-»sto. He was ctlebrated for the blttenitss of his satires. 
Only a few scanty fragments are extant. 

HippdrXDts, son of Hippoiea, that is, Acohis. Hence tht 
Atoliae Insulae are called Hippmdrn r^gnum (IJparlc Isles). 

HflPFStHdos, ioa Ceroyon, and father of Aepytua, king 

of Arcgdla. 

a Samnlte people, dwelling in the S. of Samnium, 
batween Apuffa, Lucanla, and Campania. Their chief town was 
AKctn^ntm,' 

HiRtloi A,f A of Caeaar the dictator, and coitinl 

wUh Panag^ a-c. 43, Hlrtlut and hie colleague fell at the battle <d 
Mufcli% i^^nat Antos^. Hlrtlue divldee with Oppius the 

m $ 







drip to tfe^.Authorihip of iio 8th book 03 t tho Gallic war, so «* 

to that of tm hl&torioi of tho Aloxandrlan, African, and Spaniati w«fi. 
It it not impossible that he wrc^ the hrtt three, but he cortalnijr ^ 
not write the Spanish wan 

HisJ^Xus a town in Hispania Baetica, founded bf 

the Phoenicians. Although goo etadia from the sea, the river i« 
gable for the largest vcsseis up to the town. Under the Romagna it 
waa an important place; under the Gothe and Vandals the chief town 
in the S. of Spain; and under the Arabs the capital of a aep»rate 
klhgdom.--See Uiick Burke, A 0/ Spain, 

HispAnYa {Spam\ a peninsula in the S.W. of Europe, con* 
ndcted with the land only on the N.E., where the Pyrenees foriti Its 
boundary, and surrounded on ail other sides by the sea, and oi» the 
, ‘ oy the Cantabrian sea. The Greeks and Romans had no accurate 
knowledge of the country till the time of the Roman inva.sion in tlN 
second Punic war. It was first mentioned by liecataeus (ahouS mt. 
5w) under the name of Jberfa; but thie name originally indicated OMfily 
beyond the pillars of Hercules wmm eafled 
It was called by the Greeks fberfo, si fiarnt 
usually dsrived from the Hver Iberus, and by the Romane Ilis/^artia, 
Spain was celebrated in antiquity lor its mineral treasures. Gold wae 
wad in abun^nce in various parti of the country; and! ther« wwra 
asany silver ^nes, of which the most celebrated were near Cmrthmga 
Nova, Ilipa. Slsapon, and Castulo. The precious stones, copper,. l^«d, 
da* and other metals, were also found in more or lets abun<l«n«w« 
The myt ancient Inhabitants of Spain were the IbeH, who dwwit on 
both sid^ of the Pyrenees, and were found m the S. of Gaw!* mm f«r 
*{*^^r'^***^^^ crossed the Pyrenees, and boenme 

tableland In the centre of the cowfit^* 
tCsLTiBKRx.] But hmlim this mixed race of the CeltIbeH, th«r« wwrt 

basques are descended, dwelt chleSy In the Pyrenees and cmi tlie 
coasts, and their most distinguished trlb^ were the AsTuaaa Can* 
ITa txP* «nStixed Celts dwrirchh!flron"f& riZ 
corner Of ^e countW or Gnlluccia. Bmidto 
Srsi fcarthftginian settleirsiaiitt 

No^ Important were Gaois and CAirimjicio 

BaowVvwm? Greek colonies, sueh as Eumumm mwd 

^OWTUM, and I^tly the conquest of the country by the Roffiant 
introduced many Romans among the Inhabitants, whbse 
and language gradually spread over the whole peninsula- Utidar fht 
most distinguished Utin writers wem 
^ Senecas, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian* ISiini 

^cla, Prudentius, and others. The sasiclsnfit 
^ Spain were a proud, brave, and warlike race & ffnr w BTa 
times to sacrifice their Uvea ihrSinZ 
SJS ^ a fwign master. The history of Spain 

IprdafcdP pNerS Of the *$.«. rir thefeiitnwuM ^ fmt am itiV fSenn^ 
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and Hasdrtibal founded the important city of Carthago Nova, These 
successes of the Carthaginians excited the jealousy of the Romans-; 
and a treaty was made between the 2 nations about 22^, by which 
the Carthaginians bound themselves not to cross the ^ Iberus, The 
town of Saguntam, although on the W. side of the riv^, was sunder 
the protection of the Romans; and the capture of this town by 
Hannibal in 219 was the immediate cause of the second Punic war. 
In the course of this war the Romans drove the Carthaginians out 
of the peninsula, and became masters of their possessions in the S. 
of the country. But many tribes in the centre of the country retained 
their independence; and those in the N. and N.W. of the country 
had been hitherto quite unknown both to the Carthaginians and 
Romans. There now arose a long and bloody struggle between the 
Romans and the various tribes in Spain, and it was nearly two 
centuries before the Romans succeeded in subduing entirely the whole 
of the peninsula. The Celtiberians were conquered by the elder 
Cato (195)1 and Tib. Gracchus, the father of the 2 tribunes (179). 
The Lusitanians, who long resisted the Romans under their brave 
leader Viriathus, were obliged to submit, about the^ year 137, to 
D. Brutus, who penetrated as far as Gallaecia; but it' was not till 
Numantia was taken by Scipio Africanus the younger, in^ 133, that 
the Romans obtained the undisputed sovereignty over the various tribes 
in the centre of the country, and of the Lusitanians, to the S. of the 
Tagus. Julius Caesar, after his praetorship, subdued the Lusitanians 
N. of the Tagus (60). The Cantabri, Astures, and other tribes in 
the mountains of the N., were finally subjugated by Augustus and his 
generals. The Romans had, as early as the end of the second Punic 
war, divided Spain into 2 provinces, separated from one another by the 
Iberus, and called Hispanta CUeriot and Hispania Vltefior^ the former 
being to the E. and the latter to the W. of the river. In consequence 
of tWe being 2 provinces, we frequently find the country called 
Hispaniize, The provinces were governed by 2 proconsuls or 2 pro¬ 
praetors, the latter of whom also frequently bore the title of pro- 
consuls. Augustus made a new division of the country, and formed 
3 provinces, Tarraconensis, Baeticat and Lusitania. The province 
TafraconensiSf which derived its n&me from Tarraco, the capital of 
the province, was by far the largest of the 3, and comprehended the 
whole of the N., W., and centre of the peninsula. The province 
Baeiica, which derived its name from the river Baetis, was separated 
from Lusitania on the N. and W. by the river Anas, and from Tarra- 
conensis on the E. by a line drawn from the river Anas to the pro¬ 
montory Charidemus in the Mediterranean. The province Lusitania 
corresponded very nearly in extent to the modern Portugal. In 
Baetica, Corduba or Hispalis was the seat’ of government; in Tarraco- 
nensis, Tarraco; and in Lusitania, Augusta Emerita. On the fall of 
the Roman etnpirO Spain was conquered by the Vandals, a.d. 409. 

Hist!aeus, tyrant of Miletus, was left with the other lonians 
to guard the bridge of boats over the Danube, when Darius invaded 
Scythia (b.o. 513). He opposed the proposal of Miltiades, the Athen¬ 
ian to destroy the bridge, and leave the Persians to their fate, and 
was in ^nsequence rewarded by Darius with a district in Thrace, 
where he built a toWn called Myrcinus, apparently with the view of 
establishing an independent kingdom. This excited the suspicions of 
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Onrius, who invited Histiaeua to Sum, where he treated him kindly, 
but prohibited him from returning. Tired of the rretraint in whi<h 
he was kept, he induced his kinemen Aristagorae to poraMeid* Uw 
lonians to revolt, hoping that a revolution in Ionia might lead *» bi* 
relewe. His design succeeded. Darius allowed Hietiaeus to detfaen 
(i|96) on his eng;aging to reduce Ionia. Here Histineus threw off the 
tawk, and earned on war against the Persians. He was at leogih 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Artapherncs, satrap of Ioni«. 

H 5 MfiRus, the great epic poet of Greece. His poems formed 
fte basis of Greek literature. Every Orcok who hnd recrived « tlbcrel 
Ration was perfectly well acquainted with them from ilia child- 

. .*'■?* Py ■* i hut nobody cnuld •late 

certain about their author. His date and birihplnce W«« 
“tatters of dispute. Seven cities claimed Homer ** their 
1 f^bodus, Colophon, Salamia, Chios, Araoa, 

** "''"® of,Smyrna and Chios are the most p!siu»!we. 

place hia date about a.c. 850. With the 
if simple fact of his being an Asiatic Greek, *11 oih« 
fraiiSin ™i ^ ® fabulous. The commoB 

« S *w‘P“u. ®' (bonce called MaeonUUt* 

oaks), and that m his old age ho was blind and poor.—Komwr was 

continued to be the prcvalem 
belief till the year 179s, when the German Profesaor F A. Wolf, 

that**tha Wfld"*nH which he endeavoured to ahow 

- ? j Odyssey were not two complete poems, but amsOl. 
separate, independent epic songs, ceiebrating*^iingleexplotta of the 

unit^ as tha'lliida'^''/? I *‘”*f written dows* astd 

tSiI nnln®ina ^ by Pisistratua, the tyrant of Athetw 

le oriS-In of “"1 animated controVorsy reatsectlng 

wobabW nevw will J'®* ««« 

proDaoiy never will De* the folowini/, however, mev Km r<«>irAr«iced 

An abund«re 'of herote Imyrn^- 

for the first **,' '^?®*® ““mnnected sonsa wwre, 

tM oiM fiMifvieraal who conceived In his mind the ioftv idea of that 
oivssev^ which we must acknowledge and .dm% in the iliS 

ana more ciiamemherea^ and thus returned Into their orla'lnad atiiti 

eodlsts, who Wire minstrels, and who sanir lavs at the 
the great and at public festivals. Solon d^t* the attenfl^^SL S# hH 
countrymen towards the unity of the Homcri? t»eros 1 but *^r uL^- 
mws voice of antiquity ascribed to Pislstrama the m«JIJ S 
c^tect^ the disjointed poems of Homer, and of havin# Sr«r 
mitowi them to writing." The aneiennitrCed S"!th^*oSS 
t0.,hCooier beetdes the Iliud and the Odytsoys hut the a# 

whltp stiU be^ the name -of Homer, probablv owe thair oriffi n # 1 % #i«I 
^apeodlsts^ The B&trmHmyomaehiu, or battle of a 

Micev a* e*tant poem, and .the afargiis,. which to k2S! ^ 
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which ridiculedi a man who was said to know many things and who 
know aJI badly» were both frequently ascribed by the ancients to 
Uoiner, but are clearly of later origin.---'ilu* Odyssvy was evidently 
composed after the Iliad; and many writers maintain that they are 
the works of a diUcrent authors. But it has been observed in reply, 
that there is not a greater dilTcrence in the a poems than we often 
find in the productions of the siime man in tire prime of life and in 
old age; and the chief cause of dtfferctme in the a poems is owing 
to the difference of the subject. The Alexandrine grammarians paid 
great attention to the text of the lIunuTic pnems; and the edition of 
the Iliad anti the Odyjsscy by Aristarchus has been the basis of the 
text to the pn*M‘iU day.*—Editions and translations of Homer are 
legion I for students the best edition of the (*reek text is (i) of the 
Hind, by Dr. Leaf, in a vols., with English cninmentary; (a) of the 
i)dy$$&y* by W. W. Merry. The edition by Dr. Hayman is also worth 
runsuiting. Of translations the best verse-rendering h, perhaps, ihal 
of the late Earl of Derby for the Iliad, and that of Worsley for the 
Odysay* The version of the latter |«>em by William Morris h also 
interesting. Of prose-renderings tlmt of Hutcher and Lang for the 
Otiyiiey Is far the beitj for the Iliad the student may use Turvea 
version; there is also a rendering (with Introduction and Notes) by 
Mr. E, H. Blakeney, vol, I. (books i.-xIt.) moq; vol, IL (xUl.-xj«iv.; 
iqi3. There is mi better handbook for Homeric study than Mr, 
Andrew f-ang^s Hamer and ih§ hpic, Prof. Ctllbert Murray’s Thi 
Rhs 0 / tha Graak Epic (iqoy; and edition sqtt) is hriUiunt, but 
scarcely suited for those who do not know Greek. (See Fig. 35.) 

H6 nor or H6 n6s, the personification of honour at Rome, 
to whom templet were built both by Marceltus and by Marius, dose 
to the temple of Honos. Marceltus also built one to Virtus; and the 
two deities are frequently mentioned Uigelher» 

HonOrIus KbAvius, Roman einpcrnr of the West, a.o. 
;oS 4^3, w«* the and %on of Theodosius the Great. In his reign 
Altiric look and plundered Rome. 

IIoPLiTES, heavy‘armed foot soldiers among the (5rcek»; 

:hey fought In serried ranks (the phalanx formation}. 

I 16 RAK, daughters of Zeus and 1 'hemis, the goddcs*<i’S of 
order of nature and of the seasons, who gunrderl the doors of 
(JUmpus, and promoted the fertility of the earth by the various kinds 
.d \vealhef which they gave to mortals, In works of art the Horae 
are represented as blooming maidens or youths, carrying the different 
prmlucts of the seasons. 

H 5 rXtTa GmSt one of the most ancient patrician gentes at 
Rome. 3 brothers of this race fought with the Curlaiii, 3 brothers 
from Alba, to determine whether Rome or Alba was to aaerelae the 
supremacy* The battle was long undecided, s ol the HoratU fell; 
but the 3 Curlatil, though alive, were severely wounded. Seeing 
this, the surviving Horatlus, who was still unhurt, protended to ffy, 
and vanquished his wounded opponenti, by encountering them 
tiveraily. He returned in triumph, bearing his threefold ipoils* 
As be approach«‘d the Capeno gale, his sister Horatla met him, and 
recognised on his stioulderi the mamle of am of the Cuflaill^ bilf. 
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bstrothed lover. Her importunete drew on her the 
Horfttius, Who stabbed h«f, eaclaiming, ** So perish every 
womart who bewails m foe,** For this murder he was adjudigr™ y 
the duumviri to be scourged with covered head» and hanged 
accursed tree. Horatius appealed to his peers, the burg*lH«i« or 
populusj and his father pronounced him guiltless, or he would wave 
punished him by the paternal power. Thepopulus acquitted ^^’^****£!* 
but prescribed a form of punishment. With veiled head, led 
father, Horatius passed under a yoke or gibbet— 

** sisters* gibbet.’* 

HSrAtIus Cocles. [Codes.] 

H6rAtIus Flaccus, Q., the poet, was born December 8th, 
B.c. 65, at Venusia in Apulia. His father was a libertinus or 
man. He had received his manumission before the birth w 
poet, who was of ingenuous birth, but who did not altogether es»ra|i@ 
the taunt, which adhered to persons even of remote servile orlgfin. 
His father’s occupation was that of collector (cooefor), either ^ 
indirect taxes farmed by the publicans, or at sales by auctiont^ 
the profits of his office he had purchased a small farm In the r»#ig^ 
bourhood of Venusia, where the poet was born. The father dNewcited 
his whole time and fortune to the education of the future f»o«t. 
Though by no means rich, he declined to send the young Horere ^ 
the common school, kept In Venusia by one Flavius, to which the 
children of the rural aristocracy resorted, Probably about hl« 
year, his father carried him to Rome, to receive the usual edtscTiatiiMi 
of a knight’s or senator’s son He frequented the best school* m 
the capital. One of these was kept by Orbilius, a retired miHtarv 
man. whose flogging propensities have been immortalised hF »*• 
pupil* In his 18th year Horace proceeded to Athens, in order to 
continue his studies at that seat of learning. When Brutus caunniv to 
Athens after the death of Caesar, Horace Joined his army* ««d 
received at once the rank of a military tribune, and the comirtiand of 
a legion. He was present at the battle of Philippi, andi aharod In die 
fight of the republican army. In one of his (^ems he playfidly 
alludes llo his flight, and throwing away his shield. Hoi now 
resolved to devote himself to mom peaceful pursuits, and te«wifif 
obtained h|s. pardon, he ventured at once to return to Romw. He 
had lost all his hopes In life: his paternal estate had been wwap! 
away in the general forfeiture; but he was enabled, howovwr* m 
sufliclent money to purchase a clerkship in the qu*iMCor*s 
qmoe; and on the oroitts of that place he managed to live wlflh^ the 
utmost frugality. Meantime some of his poems attracted the motiot 
of Varius and Virgil, who introduced him to Maecenas (s.Cf* JO)« 
Horace soon became the friend of Maecenas, and this frlemdiJiip 
quickly ripened Into intimacy. In a year or two after the commwfit** 
ment of their friendship (37), Horace accompanied hli patron o#i tliat 
journey to Brundusium, so agreeably des^bed In the $th aafirw of 
the lat boeki About the year 34 Maecenas bestowed upon th# p4>el 
a Sabine farm* sulfictent to maintain him hi ease, eomfoit, ansi wweii 
in content’(ifeifs heatus unkk Sit^ktUl duidng the mt of lil« tile* 
The situation of this Sabine farm was in che valley of Uatlca, witiili* 
view of 'i;hb mountain Lucretilis, and near the DIgentia, idbout i| 
mites from Tibur (Tivoli), A site exactly awiwering to the V'tli* 
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Horace, and on which were fcnind ruin* of bulldinga, has been dis- 

covered In modem limess Besides this estate, his admiration of the 
beautiful scenery In the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined him eithtir 
to hire or to purchase a small cottage in that romantic town; and 
all the later years of his life were passed between these two country 
residences and Rome# He continued to live on the most intimate 
terms with Maecenas; and this intimate friendship naturally intro¬ 
duced Horace to the notice of the other great men of his period, 
and at length to Augustus himself, who bestowed upon the poet 
substantial marks of his favour, Horace died on Nov. 17th, b,c. 8, 
aged nearly 57.—Horace has described his own person. He was of 
short stature, with dark eyes and dark hair, but early tinged with 
grey. In his youth he was tolerably robust, but suffered from a 
complaint in his eyes# In more advanced life he grew fat, and 
Augustus Jested about his protuberant belly. His health was not 
always good, and he scents to have Inclined to be a valetudinarian. 
His habits, even after he became richer, were generally frugal and 
abstemious; though on occasions, both in youth and maturer age, 
he seems to have Indulged in conviviality. He liked choice wine, and 
in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the luxuries of his 
time# He was never married.-—The philosophy of Horace was that 
of a man of the world. He playfully alludes to his Epicureanism, 
but it wus practical rather than s{>cculative Epicureanism# His 
mind, indeed, was not In the least speculative. Common life wisdom 
was his study, and to this he brought a quickness of observation 
and a sterling common sense, which have made his works the delight 
of practical men. The Od$s of Horace want the higher inspirations 
of lyric verse# But as works of refined art, of the pmst skilful 
felicities of language and of measure, of transluecnt expression, and 
of agreeable Images, embodied In words which imprint themselves 
IndclTbly on the memory, they are unrivalled,—In the Satires of 
Horace there is none of the lofty moral indignation, the fierce vehe¬ 
mence of invective, which characterised the later satirists (e^g. 
Juvenal). It is the folly rather than the wickedness of vice whi^h 
he touches with such playful skill. Nothing can surpass the keen¬ 
ness of his observation, or his ease of expression; It is the finest 
comedy of manners, in a descriptive instead of a dramatic form.— 
In the Ebodi^ there is bitterness provoked, it should seem, by some 
personal natred, or tense of injury, and the ambition of imitating 
Archilochus; but in these he seems to have exhausted all the 
malignity ind violence of his temper.—But the EpistUs are the 
most perfect of the Horatian poetry, the poetry of manners and 
society, the beauty of which consists In a kind of ideality of com¬ 
mon sense and practical wisdom. The title of the Art of Poetry for 
the Epistle to the Eltos Is as old as Quintilian, but It is naw^pgreed 
that It was not Intended for a complete theory of the poetic art. It 
is conjectured with great probability that it was Intended to dksuwde 
one of the younger Pisos from devoting himself to poetry, for whish 
he had little genius# or at least to suggest the difficulties of attain¬ 
ing to perfection.—The chronology of the Horatian poems is of great 
importance, as illustrating the lire, the times, add the Writings of the 
poet. The xst book of Satires, which was the first publication, 
appeared about ».c, 35, in the jeth year of Horace.—The and book 
of BaHtie was published about 33, in the 3snd year of Horace.— 




The Epodes appeared about 3i» In the 34th year of ^ 

firat books of the Odes were published aoout aa or a^» in 

4and year of Horace.—The ist b<»ok of the Epistka wat* 

about flo or 19, in the 45th or 40lh year of Horace.- t^rmm 

Secular© appeared in 17, tn the 48th year of Horace.—Thie 4**^ 

of the Odes was published in 14 or 13, in his ijist or sanel 

The dates of the and book of ISpiatles* and of the 4r« m 

admitted to be uncertain, tliough both appeared before 

death, b.c, 8.—The best edition of Horace (for Engiiah k 

that by Dean Wickham (in a vols.) j but schoiara wifi alvuaty* iheisJn 

them to Bentley’s (1726) and Orelli’s Translations tfrf 

numerous, but none are 8ati8factor]K. Perhaps Coninicton*^ k m 

good as any; but it is a verse rendering, and therefore «p^ ^ 

free for a reader who wishes to get to the exact words of 

Of prose renderings that by Lonsdale anti Lee is as goo^ *** flpcj^nlyt 

better than) any other. The beat criticism of Horace is th«t« 

Sellar. This admirable work should be In the hands of every «Amfuj 
student* 


HortensKbs, Q., the orator, was born in ac* f sr 4# ^<|ht 
years before Cicero. At the early age of 19 he spoke with gifsi 
applause in the forum, and at once rose to eminence as an sicIvfMstt, 
frLthe civil wars he joined Sulla, and was aifterwarda « contiam 
supporter of the aristocratical party. His chief professiortail lal#owfs 
#ere in defending men of this party, when accused of 
tfon and extortion in their provinces or of bribery and !***• 

danvassihg for public honours. He had no rival In the forum* tih 
tie encountered Cicero, and he long exercised an yndi»ptit«<i away 
over thd courts of justice. In 81 he was quaestor: in 75 loeclil^t 6 
72 pihetorr and in 69 consul with Q. Cnccillus Meacilui. ti« flitd 
in 50. The eloquence of Honcnslus was of the ftorid or fo« i« 
termed) Asiatic ” style, litter for hearing than for readiitjqr- His 
memory was so ready and retentive, that he is said to havr l>rrrt abli 
to come out of a sale-room and repeat the auction-list bmckwmt4§» 
fiis action was very elaborate j and the pains he bestow^ In nr rang* 
^g the folds of hh toga have been recorded by ancient wriitn, 
Roscius, the^ tragedian, used to follow him Into the forum to imke • 
lesson in his own art. He potsesi^ Imtnenae wealth, inifidl hial 
several splendid villas.—Hls son, Q. Ho»t«k«ius HoRtatus. wsi* pi 
to death by M. Antony after the battle of Phlllpph 

HOrus, the Egyptian god of the sun, who was also worsh i pMd 
In Greece, and at Rome. 


Humn, an Asiatic people who dwelt for some centuries in 
f!!? **!f*?® Jartary, and were formidable to the Chine** «anfd(« 
Job* -before ftey were known to the Romani. A portion of th* 
tmtioti crossed Into Europe, and were allowed by Valena to MCtl« la 
TnfiwW, A,d. 376. Under their kina Attlla (a.D. ifMf 

tide Wrest portions of the Smplre; l^ut a ftl?^j 5 ari *m 
Atomts ww their empire was completely destroyed, 

. ; son of the Spartan king Amycla% was a beaiilb 

Stephyrua. Ho returned th* low 
* «■"? I '*''** plsyinir at «uol» with Uwi BiMi, 
*W»TOSf, wt of jealouaT. caused the quoit of Apollo to mrlk* lit 
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h«a<l ci thi youth. mri«l kill him on thii s|>oi. From the blood ol 
Hyacifltlm# there ^he flower of the name neme (hyacinth), on 

the leavci of winch ajiptnifctl the extlmimiioti of woe Al, Al, or the 
letter being the iniiiMi of According to other traditions, 

the hyacinth sprang from the blood of Ajax. Hyaclnthus was wor¬ 
shipped at Amyilac ns a hero, and a great festival, Ilyacinthia. was 
celebrated in his honour. 

H^X 0 ES, that is, ihu Rainers, the name of nymphs forming 
t group of 7 stars in the head of Taurus. Iheir names wore Am- 
hr&s(<Ai Mik, Coronis, Pohtt*, Phyio, md Thyem or Dhn«» 

Their number, hnwrvcr. is diflctinny stated by the ancient writers. 
They were rniruMcd by i^cus with iliti latr uf hfs infant son Dionysus, 
and were afterwards placed by Xeus among the stars. 

iho name of 3 towm in Sicily, t, Majob, on the 
S. slope of Mt. Aetna and on the river Synmeihus, was originnlly 11 
town of the SicMlh—s. Miwoa, afterwards called Megnra,—3. Hekaia, 
in th« S. of the Island, on the road from Syracuse to Agrigentum. 
It is doubtful from which of these 3 places the ilyblacan honey catnc, 
^ frec|uently mentioned by the poets, 

HyccAbAi a town of the Sicant on the N. coasit of Sicily, \V. 
of panormus, taken by the AlhenUris, and its inhabitants sold as 
slaves, a.c. 415. Among the captives was the beautiful Tlrnandra. 
the mWtresi of Akiblados and the mother of Lais. 

HYdaspEs (the /eAim% the northernmost of the 5 
tributaries of the Indus. The opitNt ** fabulosus,'* which Horace 
applies to the {{ydatpes. refers to the marvellous stories current 
among the Romani, who knew neat to nothing about India; and the 

Mtiut Hyduspei*' of Virgil It merely an example of the vague* 
ness with which the Homan poets refer to the countries beyond the 
eastern limit of the empire. 

HtolEA, the goddess of health, and a daughter of Aescti* 
luplus, though some traditions make her the wife of the latter. In 
works of art the it renreiented as a virgin dresied in a long robe, 
and feeding a serpent from a cup. 

lIvofHUS, a Roman scholar, and writer of immense versatility; 
made librarian of the Palatine library by the emperor Augustus. 

HH^laios, that is, the Wootlman, the name of an Arcadian 
centaur, who was slain by Atatanle. when he pursued her. Accord¬ 
ing to some legends. Hylatui fell in the fight against the Lepithae, 
and aocordlng to others ite was one of the centaurs slain by Hercules. 

HYtASL a beautiful youth, beloved by Hercules, whom he 
accompanied In the Argonautle expedition. Having gone on shore, 
on the coast of Mrsla, to draw water, he was carried off by the 
Kulada. and Hercules long soug ‘t for him In vain. The story Is 
eaqultlloly told In Theocritus. 

HfiMi a small town in Boeoiia, situaied on the lake HvtlCEy 
which was caUfd after this 0 wn* 

Hvllus,, son of Htreules by Delanlra, and husband of lole. 
Along wWt a^ of Hercuiei, ha was expelled from Pelo- 



HI^mek or the god of marriage, was conceived 

A htfidionic^ fouth, and invoked in the hymeneal or bridal $on£* 
The name originally demj^rnated the bridal song itself, which was 
subsequently oersomfted* Hl» parentage Is differently stated, but he 
k usually called the son of Apollo and a Muse* He is represented 
in works of art aa a youth, but taller and with a more serious expres¬ 
sion than Eros (Love), and carrying in his hand a bridal torch and 
nuptial viil. 

H^mettus, a mountain in Attica, about 3 miles S, of Athens* 

celebrated for Its marble and its honey* 

Hi/’i*EEB6tus, an Athenian demagogue in the Peloponnesian 
wan of servUa origin* In order to get rid either of Niciaa or Alci- 
blades, llyperbolui called for the exercise of the ostracism. But the 
parties endangered combined to defeat him, and the vote of exile fell 
on Ilyoerb^dus himself: an application of that dignified punishment 
by wiifch it was thought to have been so debased that the use of it 
was never recurred to* Some years afterwards he was murdered by 
the oligarchi at Samos, e.c* 411* 

HlfPBEBdRfti or -Si, a fabulous people, supposed to live in 
a state of perfect happiness, in a land of perpetual sunshine, beyond 
th 4 N. whencr their name (^ir«pj8dpf0(, fr, Mp and J3ofi4as), The 
poets use the term Hyp^ffbtmun to mean only most norikoHy^ as 
when Virgil and Horace speak of the Hyperbormo orao and Hyper* 
bpr$t mmpL 

HlfPBRBOEtti Montes was originally the mythical name of 
an Imaginary range of mountains in the N. of the earth, and was 
afterwards ij^lled by the geographers to various chains, aa, for 
example, the Caucaiui, the Khlpawi Montes, and others. 

one of the tp Attid orators, was a friend of 
Demoithenti, and one of the leaders of, the popular party. He was 
elaia by the emtsearles of Antipeter, at the endT of the Lamian war, 
S.O* saa.—Of the yjr speeches ^nown, tn antiquity, as the work of 
Hyperldes, only a few fragments were known until 1847; In that 

a md jfidfl In 1856 extensive portions of important speeches were 
In EiypL Th<»««. have been since publibhed.--See |ebb*s AUlc 
OfOLt&fM, VOL lU 

HSfIeIOm, i Tilan, rnn of Uranus (Heaven) and Ga 
(Earth), and father of Hellos (the Sun), Selene {d^e Moon), and Eos 
(the Dawn), Hellos himself le also called Hyperion in Homer* 

HtPEaMHESTRA, One of ^Iha daughters of Danaus and wife 
of tynceus. Alone the daughters of Danaus, idle i^ared her 
husband* [Damaus; Lykceus.] ^ 

HYFNbns (ihrvef)| the god of sleeps There is a beautiful 

laarble face of Hypnua In the British Museum. fSee Efg. 3$*) 

daughter of 'Hioas, king of Lemn<^,, sated her 

fadte, when ikt Lemmfan women killed adl «he‘ mm U the inland* 
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When the Argonauts landed there, she bore twin sons to Jason. 
The Lemnian women subsequently discovered that Thoas was alive, 
whereupon they compelled Hypsipyle to quit' the island. On her 
flight sbe was taken prisoner by pirates and sold to the Nemean 
king, Lycurgus, who entrusted to her care his son Archemorus or 
Opheltes. [Arcubmorus.] 

HyrcanU, a province of the ancient Persian Empire, on the 
S. and S.E. shores of the Caspian. It_ flourished most under the 
p'arthians, whose kings often resided in it during the summer. 

HyrcAnu-s. I. Joannes, prince and high-priest of the 
Tews was the son and successor of Simon Maccabaeus, the restorer 
of the independence of Judaea. He succeeded to his father’s power 
B 0 ns and died in io6. Although he did not assume the title of 
ItinV he mav be regarded as the founder of the monarchy of Judaea, 
whfeh ^Sed in\is family till the accession of HeroJ.-C/. Fair- 
weather, The Background of the Gospels, pp. 140 sgg.-^. High 
priest and king of the Jews, was the eldest son of Aleicander Jan- 
naeus and his wife, Alexandra; and was frequently engaged m war 
with his brother Aristobulua. He was put to death by Augustus, 
B.C. 30. He was succeeded in the kingdom by Herod. 

HyrtXcus, a Trojan, to whom Priam gave his first wife 
Arlsba when he married Hecuba. Homer makes him the father of 
Asius,’called Uyrticldes.—ln Virgil Nisus and Hippocoon are also 
represented as sons of Hyrtacus. 

HystaspjEs, father of the Persian king Darius L 


Iacchus, the solemn name of Bacchus in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, in these mysteries Iacchus was regarded as the son of 
Zeus and Demoter, and was distinguished from the Tbeban Bacchus, 
the son of Zeus and Semelo.—See Lewis Campbell’s Religion m 
Greek Literature, chap, xi; Jevons’ History of Religion, pp. 35* 


IamblTchus, a celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher, m the 
reign of Constantine the Great. Among his extant works is a life 
of Pythagoras.—See Whittaker, The Neo-PUitonists, chap. vii. 

Iamus, son of Apollo and Evadne, received the art of 
prophecy from his father, and was regarded as the ancestor of the 
famous family of seers, the lamldae at Olympia. 

iXpkTUS, one of the Titans,, son of Uranus (Heaven) snd 

Ge (Earth), and father of Atlas, Propietheus, and Epimetheus- He 
was imprisoned with Cronus in Tartarus. 

IxpifolA, the name given by the Greeks to the S. of Apulia. 

IXPYX. I. Son of Lycaon aji^' brother of Da,unius and 
Peucetius, who went as leaders oia oplony to Italy. According to 
others, he was a Cretan, and a son of Daedalus.—lhe 
wind, blowing oft the coast of lapygia (Apuiia), in tbe^. of Italy, 
and consequently favourable to persons crossing over to Greece. 

Iarbas, king of the Gaetuliahs, and son of Jupiter Ammon 
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bv a Libyan nymph, iued In vain for the hand of Dido in marnage, 
[uiDa.J 

lARDXrfts, king of Lydia, and father of Omphale, who is 
hance called larddnis* 

iXstoN, lAftus or IXsusi, son of Zeus and Electra, beloved 
by Demeter, who became by him the mother of Platon or Plutus in 
Crete, For this fee wai ilaln by the bolt of Zeus. 

Iazyo^s, a powerful Sartnatian people, who originally dwelt 
on the coast of the Ponlui Kuxinus and the Palus Maeotia, but in the 
reign of Claudiua settled near the Quadi in Dacia, in the tjountry 
bounded by the Danube, the Theias, and the Snrmatian mountains. 


IglrfA, I. The name given by the (Ireeks to Spain. 
[HtSPANiA,]—-a. (Part of Oeoirgia)^ a country of Asia, in the centre 
of the isd'.cui* between the Black and Caspian Seas, bounded on the 
N* by the Caaensus, on the W. by Colchis, on the K. by Albania, and 
on the S. by Armenia. It was surrounded on every side by moun¬ 
tains, and was famed for a fertility of which its modern name (from 
rltaypos) remains a witness. Its inhabitants, Imnm or Ibbri, were 
more civilised than their neighbours in Colchis and Albania. Their 
<^i«f employment was agrirulturc. The Romans first became ac- 
fluainted with the country through the expedition of Pompey, in b.c. 
05. No connection can be traced between the Iberians of Asia and 
those of Spain. 

iBftRtrs the principal river In the N. R. of Spain. 

Ib^cus, a Greek lyric poet of Rhegium, spent the best part 
of his life at Samos, at the court of Polycratos, about b.c. 540. It is 
related that, tfavelllng through a desert place near Corinth, he was 
murdered by robbers, but before he died he called upon a flock of 
cranes that happened to fly ever him to avenge his death. Soon 
afterwards, when the people of Corinth were assembled in the theatre, 
the cranes appeared; and on# of the murderers, who happened to be 
present, cried out Involuntarily, Behold the avengers of Ibycus; 
and thus were the authors of the crime detected.—For a notice of 
bis life and werks. with spocimens of his poetry, see Smyth, Gtmk 
Mdic JPotfts, pp. m iqq^ 

IcXrIus, I. An Athenian, who hospitably received Dionysus 
In Attica, and was taught In return the cultivation of the vine. 
Icarlus was slain by peasants, who had become intoxicated by some 
wins which he hadJd^en them, and who thought that they had been 

a soned by him* Sit daughter Erigone, after a long search, found 
grave, to which she was conducted by his faithful dog Maera. 
From grief she hung herself on the tree under which he was burled. 
For the karian legend, sec Dyer, Gods of Grssca, pp. 104 a. A 
Lacedaemonian, ion of Oebalus of Sparta. He promised to give his 
daughter Penelope to the hero who should conquer in a foot-race; 
bat when Ulysses won the price, he tried to persuade her to remain 
with him. Ulysses allowed her to do as she pleased, whereupon she 
eover^ her face with her veil to hide her blushes, thus Inltmadng 
al^ would follow her husband 
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IcXrus, uon of Uaccialus* [Daedalu;?.] 

Icluus or IcXhTa, an island of the Aegaean Sea, Its com- 
roon name, and that of the aurroundlng »ea, tcartium Mare, were 
derived from the myth of fcAROS, 

a powerful people in Britain, dwelling N, of the 
IVinobantei, in the modern ewuntira of Buffotk and Hnrfolk, Their 
revolt from the Rtmtant, under thdr heroie queen Boadiria, Is cete* 
brated in history. Their chief town was Venia Icbnouum (Cn/iifer), 
about 3 miles from Norwich. 

IcuTHY6i*H*Gi (i. e. Fisk-eafrrs) was a vague descriptive 
name given by the ancients to viirUnia jieoples on the coasts of Asia 
am! Africa, of whom they knew but litlh*. 

Iciiius, the mine of a celehratcrl pleiietan family, the most 
diHiinguished member of which wim S|>. IciliiH, tribune of the nlcbs, 
a.r. 45b anti 455, He was one of the chief leatlcrs in the outbreak 
ngaimst the decemvirs, 440, Virginia having been betrothed to him. 
[VlRCUNlA.l 

IcSnTum fA'rwAr//), the capital af Lyeaonia, in Asia Minor, 

was, when visited hy St. Paul, a flciuHshing city. 

IcriKVH, one of thegreatnat of Cirrek architects (5th cent. 
n,c.), conumiporary of Piieidiat and Perklea; ardititoct of th^ 
Pahtiiikon at Aiimni. 

liiA. 1, A mouataiin range of Mysia, b Asia Minor, cele¬ 
brated In mythology, mm thM scent ol th« rape of Oatiymcdo (henco 
called Mams Ntr), and of the judgment of Faria (hence called Ua»u$ 
judex), In Homer the sutninic of Ida It the placa from which the 
gods watch the battles in the plain of Troy. It la an ancient seat 
of the worship of Cybele, who obtained from It the name of Mam 
Mflfer.-—a, A mountain in the centre of Crete, dowdy connected with 
the worship of 21eui, who ia said to have been brought up !n a cave 
in this moufitain. 
luAKi l>ACTiu, [Daclyli.] 

IdXiIvm. a town in Cyprus, sacred to Venus, who henot 

bore the turname Maffa. 

li^AB, son of Aphareus and Areoe, and brother of Lpceus. 
Apollo waa In tove with Marpesas, the daughter of Euenua, but Idas 
carried her off In a winged chariot which Poseidon had given him. 
'rhe lovera fought for her poiaeatlon, but Zeua aeparattd dim, and 
left the decision with Marpisaa, who chose Idas, from fear lest 
Apollo should desert her II she grew old. The brothers Idas and 
Lyoceus, who were as Inseparable as their cousins the Dioscuri, also 
took pan In the Calydonlan hunt, and In the eapedlikm of the 
Argonauts. But the moat celabrated part ol tbeir slfory is thtir 
battle wll^ the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollua. 

iDMOlft icii of Apollo and Asteria, or Cyrenc^ was a sooth¬ 
sayer, and aceennpanted tha Argenauta, although ha knew before- 
hand that dastb awaited hlt% He perished In isha eountry of the 
Marlandvnlans, who worstilpp^ him as a hero. 





InSMlNBtJS, son of the Cretan Deucalion, and of 

Mino%,ai 4 Paaiphae, wa» king of Crete. He led the Cretans stgai^i 
Troy, ant was one of the bravest heroes In the Trojan wmr* He 
vowed to i^Orifice to Poseidon whatever he should first meet *>n ms 
landing, if tlie god would grant him a safe return. This nis 

own son, whom he accordingly sacrificed. As Crete was thereupon 
viiited by a plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus, who to 

Italy, where he settled in Calabria.—C/. Virg., Aon,, HU xasi* 
IntlMAEA, the Greek form of the scriptural name EoaM- In 
the O.T., Edom is the district of Mt. Seir, that is, the mountainous 
region extending from the Dead Sea to the E. head of the Rs™ 

The decline of the kingdom of Judaea enabled the Edomites to 
their power over the S. part of Judaea as far as Hebron, whil^ ^hetr 
original territory was taken possession of by the Nabathaean /^rabs. 
Thus the Idumaea of the later Jewish and of the Roman i 

the S. part of Judaea, and a small portion of the N. of 
Petraea, extending from the Mediterranean to the W. side of Mt* »«»**. 
Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, was an Idumaears.* The 
Roman writers of the Augustan and of later ages use Idumaea and 
Judaea as equivalent terms. Both the old Edomites and the later 
Iclumaeans were a commercial people, and carried on a greast part 
of the trafllc between the East and the shores of the Mediterrasnaan. 

Idus (Ides), the 13th or isth day of the Roman month* 
Io1?iA, wife of the Colchian king Aeetes, and mothte** of 
Medea. , 

loOvtuM (Gndhh or £u!,^ftAio), m important town in Umbna, 
on the S. slope of the Apennines. On a mountain near this town waa 
a celebrated temple of Jupiter, In the ruins of which were discovered 
7 brasen tables, covered with Umbrian inscriptions, and whicti are 
still preserved at Gubblo. These tables, frequently called the ^ 
hian TahUst contain more than 1000 Umbrian words, and mrm of 
great importance fot a knowledge of the ancient languages or Italy* 
ILAIRA, daughter of Leucippus and Philodice, and sister of 
Phoebe. The 2 sisters are frequently mentioned by the poets tsnder 
name ^ IrndHidm. Both were carried o 0 by the Dloweurl, 
imd liaira became the wife of Castor. 

ibBRBA, a town of the Ilergites in Hispania Tarraconensit, 
situated on a height above the river Sicorit (Segre), which wmm liem 
ert^od by a stone bridge. It was here that Afranlus and Patrwiui, 
the legates of Ponapey, were defeat by Caesar (s.o. 49)# 

;■ IlU or RhSa SttyfA. [Romulus.] 

! .h^6^^A, daughtw of Priam and Hecuba, wife of Polym«»tor, 
L ij ^ p g of (Jm ’tikriu!i*n Cberronon]*, tc whom tho bora » aon 0«fp>ylua 
' MftHWtrs, a soil df Niobe, whom Apollo wouBd have liktfd to 
Mve, becauK h« wai praying'; but the arrow wat no longer uindar 
tte-omitcol of tbteod.' 

Ititstrs, & small rib^ in At^kai, rising; on the N. slope of 
m. Hymattus, flowing through tho E. aide of Athans, and foMinf 
itaelf fa the maraha* In the Athenian plain. 



iLlTHirtfA, the goddess of the Greeks, who aided women in 
child-birth. In the Iliad the Ilhhyiaeitifin the plural) are^i:alled the 
daughters of Hera; but in the Odyssefy and in the Ihter Wets, there 
is only one goddess of this name. 

[Troas.] 

Ill!b£ris. r. called Tichis or TECHUiii by the 

Romans, a river in Gallia Narbonensis in the territory of the Sar- 
dones. rising in the Pyrenees and falling, after a short course, into 
the Mare Gallicum.—2. (Elne), a town of the Santones, on the above- 
mentioned river, at the foot of the Pyrenees. Constantine changed 
its name into Helena, whence the modern Elne, 

iLLi^RfcuM was, in its widest signification, all the land W. 
of Macedonia and E. of Italy and Rhactia, extending S. as far as 
Epirus, and N. as far as the valleys of the Savus and Dravus, and 
the junction of these rivers with the Danube. The country was 
divided into two parts: I. Illyris Barbara or Romana, the Roman 
province of Illyricum, extended along the Adriatic Sea from Italy 
(Istria), from which it was separated by the Arsia, to the river Drilo, 
and was bounded on the E. by Macedonia and Moesia Superior, 
from which it was separated by the Driniis, and on the N. by Pan- 
nonia, from which it was separated by the Dravus, It thus compre¬ 
hended a part of the modern Croatia, the whole of Dalmatia, almost 
the whole of Bosnia, and a part of AlharUa, It was divided in ancient 
times into 3 districts: lapydia, the interior of the country on the N., 
from the Arsia to the Tedanius [Iapydes] ; Liburnia, along the coast 
from the Arsia to the Titius fLiBUR^nt]; and Dalmatia, S. of Liburnia, 
along the coast from the Titius to the Drilo. [Dalmatia.] The 
Liburnians submitted at an early time to the Romans ; but it was not 
till after the conquest of the Dalmatians in the reign of Augustus, 
that the entire country was organised as a Roman province. From 
this time the Illyrians, and especially the Dalmatians, formed an 
important part of the Roman legions.— II. Illyris Graeca, or Illy¬ 
ria proper,^ also called Epirus Nova, extended from the Drilo, along 
the Adriatic, to the Ceraunian mountains, which separated it from 
Epirus proper: it was bounded on the E. by Macedonia. It thus 
embraced the greater part of the modern Albania. Its inhabitants 
were subdued by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great; but after 
the death of the latter, they recovered their independence. At a later 
time the injury which the Roman trade suffered from tbeir piracies 
brought against them the arms pf the republic. Their queen Teuta 
was defeated by the Romans, and compelled to pay an annual tribute, 
B.c. 229, The Illyrians were conquered by the consul Aemilius 
Paulus, 210. Their king Gentius formed an alliance with Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, against Rome; but he was conquered by the 
praetof L, Anicius, in the same year as Perseus, 168; whereupon 
Illyria, as wail as Macedonia, became subject to Rome. The Illyrian 
tribes were- all more or less barbarous. They were probably of the 
same origan os the Thracians, but some Celts were mingled with 
them. ^ '' 

IluSjSon of Tros and Callirrhpe, great-grandson of Dardanus; 

whence he is csYled* Dardanides. ^He was‘the father of Laomed'on 
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and the ^r^dfather of Priam. He was believed to be the founder 
of Ihon.^icb,. was. also call;^ Troy, after bis father. 

Iv.v:;m;.s, portrai^asks of deceased ancestors (Ro 

mg:!‘. Worn i.i processionjjat family funerals. ' 

• ImXus, tl^f^featne of a great mountain range of Asia, is one 
ancient geographers appear to have used 
indefinitely, for want of exact knowledge. In its most definite 
apphcatioB, it appears to mean the W. part of the Himalaya, between 
the Paropamisus and the Emodi Montes; but when it is applied to 
some great chain, extending much farther to the N. and dividing 
Scythia into 2 parts, Scythia intra Imauin and Scythia extra Imaum 
It must either be understood to mean the Moussour or Altai moun¬ 
tains, or else some imaginary range, which cannot be identified with 
any actually existing mountains. 

, Imperator (Roman) = commander-in-chief. A permanent 
title of the Emperors. 

Inachis, a surname of lo, the daughter of Inachus. The 
goddess Isis is^ also called Inachis, because she was identified with 
lo : ana sometimes is used as synonymous with an Arg-ive 

or Oreek 'wom&n.-^lnachides in the same way was used as a name of 
Epaphus, a grandson of^ Inachus, and also of Perseus, because he 
was born at Argos, the city of Inachus. 

InXchtjs. I. Son of Oceanus and Tethys, was the first 

king of Argos, and said to have given his name to the river Inachus. 

Inaros, son of Psammitichus, a Libyan, and the leader of a 
revolt of the Egyptians against the Persians, b.c. 461. He was at 
first successful, but was eventually defeated by the Persians, taken 
prisoner and crucified, 455. ’ 

Ind!a a name used by the Greeks and Romans, much 

describe the whole of the S E 
part of Asia. The direct acquaintance of the western nations with 
India dates from the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. The 
expedition of AtEXANOER into India first brought the Greeks iilto 
acmal intact, Wth the.country; but the conVste of Ateand ? 
only extended withi.h 5 einde, and the Punjab, as far as the river 
he sailed into the Indus, and down the Indus 
to the sea. The Greek kin^ of Syria, Seleucus Nicator, crossed the 
Hyphasis, and made war with the Prasii, a people dwelling on t^ 
^enfe?, to whom he afterwards sent ambassadors, 
whp lived for several years among the people, and had thus the' 

iX^b^StAe^G^ ‘'’•f°™etion respectihg the parts of 

IndIgStes, th? mine of those indigenous gods and heroes 

at Rome, who once lived on earth as mortals, and were worshipped 

'fh?K VI® after his disappearanef^on 

Numicus, became a deus Indiges, pater Indices or 

LaUar^s^'^^ became eui>t««s,,and 

j. A gre^,river of Indi^rising in thejabie-khii'of ■ 
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aisd flowing through tht great plats of the PiwtjiihJ Into the 
Erythraeum Mare Octofi), whWk it entrra by s«ver||l raouths. 

Thm anciest name of India was derli^ from the aaftve name of the 
Indus {Sf»dh“Hi* A considerable riverbof Asia Minor, rising in 
Phrygia, and flowing through Caria into the Mediterranean, opposite 
to Khodsi. ' 

IkdutiomAruSj one of the leading chiefs of the Treviri in 
^aul, defeated and slain by Labitnus, b,c. $4. 

InfamU •• loss of political rights (Roman term), 

InfIhi, the gods of the nether world, in contradistinction 
from the Superi^ or the gods of heaven. But the word tnferi Is aJso 
frequently used to designate the dead, and therefore comprises all 
the Inhabitants of the lower world, both the gods, and also the souls 
of departed men, 

daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and wife of 

Aihamat 

InsOurks, a Gallic people, who crossed the Alps and settled 
in the N» of Italy. Their chief town was Mediolanum (Mi7««). 
They were conquered by the Romans, shortly before the commence¬ 
ment of the second Punic war. 

Zrteramra, the name of several towns in Italy, so called 
Isom their lying between a streams.-—!. (TsmO, in Umbria, situated 
on the Kir, and surrounded by a canal flowing into this river, whence 
its Inhabitants were called Inlsramnatss Naria, It was the birth¬ 
place of die historian Tacitus.*—e* In Latium, at the |unction of the 
Casinus with the Lirls, whence Its Inhabitants are called lelsram- 
tmlst Llrlnalas. 

Inteenuii Make, the Midikrmman extending on the 
W. from the Straits of liercutes, which separated it from the Atlantic, 
to the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor on the E. It was called by 
the Romans Mart fnistnum or Intcilftinm ,* by the Greeks 4 
edAwfva or 4 ipTh$ SdAstvs, or, more fully, 4 Mbr *Hp«KXifws 
idAa<m, and by Herodotus, IjHe 4 Hhmrru | and from Its wtihlng 
the ooawa both of Greece and Italy, it was also called, both by 
Greeks and Romans, Our Sea. The term Sfarc Mrdittiframum Is not 
ysed by the best clasilcai writers, and occurs flrst In Solinus. The 
ebb and flow of the tide are ptrceptlbls in only a lew parts of the 
Medlterrantan, sudh as In the Syriiit on the coast of Arnca, In the 
Adriatic, lie. The dllfwrent parts of the Mediterranean art called by 
dHferent nameii whMi ate spoken of lit eeparate artiedes. 

I6, dhtoghter of IiMichu% first king of Argos, beloved by 
Zmut and metamorphooed, through fear of Hera, Into a heller. The 
goddm, who was aware of the change, placed her under thM cart 
of hatid|red-eyed Argus, who was, however, slain by Hermes, at the 
commatl 4 of iSeut. Hera then tm'menled fo wm e fiid 4 y, and 
drove In t tltte of frenxy from land to land, unfi{ at length she 
found feit od lie banks of the Kile. Hers the recovered her original 
form, {ffifl « Wd to SSeut. called Kpaphus. The wanderings of 
I0 were vwk cek^rtted In antiquity, and the Bosporus (f.r. Ox^/ord) 
Is said to hpve derived Its name ifom her iwlnr|rolng across It. 
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Wb&IKs, king of LfdA.' [BcIIerophon.] . 

h=i/Iphicies and Automedusa. IpWdea rrma iIm 

half-^ther of Hercules, apd lolous wa* the 

charioteer of-the hero. Horculo. sent him tr .W 

of his sons by the dauchters of Themiln*. k..t i. " **** "**" 

Wsb#Iy,biehwe his death, and was firs^t Uo*offered 

.[»r. 1 , 1 . ....h .MS"* 


H- oi„«. r me assistant-** »'• 

He slew Eurystheus, and then returnea to ibi 


from tli6 \ji LHC 
children of Hfercuiei^. 

^hados, • 

as^the place from which the Argonaut, sailed i„ ^*^0! oldS! 

^ sons^of Codrus, klng"^ of At^en^'’betwewi 
gWernment, his younger^sons Neleus *uece#slon *0 Ma 

Aegheart Sea in search of a new homS ,1 Androtlus, cn>««*rf tha 
, war. or a.c. 1044 . In the hIstorTcal thnes w.*•’* Xrojan 
the abovemaraed coast clalminff to be of LnU «"f 1** <?•**«* on 

into OTO oonfedoracy. The dlttrlct thav ■"** •*> unltmtl 

strip of co^st, ejetending betw^, and aom*2^!?kl*®’^*!J*** ■ n^wtwr 
I Wrs Meanster pn Jib* iTand *•** twowtfct 

“ 5 ’ties. going from S. to n Musmaa 

Samos (city .and island), Epiiesus’ i*s*i*»*«, 

Srytijje^E,, Cnzos feitv anH la{Awte 4 \ C)iR8B|>|^S Tr*JI®Cldi 

city of Smyrila!®STay wtt thnS?' 
origin, was afterwards (about a o '*'« Of AmMs 

fedeyacy. The common sanctuary of^h* dddad to tha lonlain coo- 
a sanctuary of the god Poffin U 

opppsMip to Samos; wd her^was'lirid tht Myr«»o. 

of the confederacy, called I'anlonia At «n "**'<»”•• aasembty 

s I, .»'.»• ifiiz 

s=» 

Hellenic race, except at Athett|^‘were the inhabited ly thm 

^p^, Th&rero'fMn°wv°an§^Ana*"‘* of Teo?*^h? oh^tto!' 







Af the chic‘1 clt«<s* occupy In the early history of Christianity, 

fs a^ested hy the Acts &f this and by the sties of St. Paul 

fo the Ephesiant, and ol St. John tso the 7 churches of Asia.—C/. 
Tiufv nmofv oi Gnpci, chap. I., for the lonlaici philosophers Bpraet» 
Early Gmk Ph1lo5e^;^y. ^ . 

ISNlfuid the sea between Italy ana Greece S. of the 

Adriatic briiinnini* on the W. at Hydniutuin in Calabrid, and on the 
F At dritus in Epirus, or at the Ccraunian mountains. In more 
ancient times the Adri*itic was railed the Ionian Gulfj jvhile at a 
later time the Ionium Mare Itself was included in the Adriatic. In 
ts widest siRnificiition the Ionium Mare included the Mm$ Stculum, 
Ctetkufiu aind imriurn. Its name was usually derived by the ancients 
from the wantlcrings of In. but it was more probably so called from 
the Ionian colonics, which settled in Cephallenia and the other islands 
off the W. coasts of Greece. ^ 

I6ph6k, son of Sophocles, a clLstinguLsIied tragic poet i'‘or 
the celebrated story of his undutiful charge against his father, see 
SOPHOCUtS. 

IrHiANASSA. [Ijihignnfa.] 

IphIas, i.e, Euadne, a daughter of Iphis, and wife of 

^TmiclSs. I. Son of Amphitryon and Aicmene of Thebes, 
was one niirht youngrer than hi* half-brother Herculea, He was 
n marrletTto Xun-medustt. the dauehter of A'.cathou;, by whom 
h” became the father of lolaue, and after w^ds to the y«“y8«»* 
Saunter of Creon.-*. Son of Phylecue, or Cephatu*. one of the 
Areonaute, and celebrated for hta iwlftwMi !n Winning. _ 
iPHfCLUS, one of the Argonauts, celebrated for his swutness 

"S^'icRATTO, a famous Athenian general, son of a shoemaker, 
introduced Into the Athenian army the ptltasiat or targrt^, a 
body of troops possessing, to a certain extent, the edvantagee et 
heavy and tight-armed lorces. This he effected by substituting a 
small target for the heavy shield, adopting a longer 
wear, and replacing the old coat of mall by a linen corslet. At tba 
head of his targetnrrs he defeated and nearly deetroy^ a Spartan 
Mora.i in B.o. 39s, an exploit which became very celebrated through¬ 
out Greece. Hta married aia daughtw o^ Cuy^ Wng of and 

tied ahortly before 34».--Sse ThWwaU, History of Creeee, vole. iv„ ». 

IPHloiNlA,, daughter <rf AgsmemiMn and Clytaemnestra, 
according to the common tradlt&i} but* daughter of Thetjeus and 
Helena, according to othari. in wnwqtMmw 
once killed a hart In iba fiwa of 

produced a calm, which prevented the Greek Hew in Aulta freau salt* 
fee «tiort Ttw. Upon the advice o! the mu Calchas Agamemnon 
proeewled tmeacslioa Iphlgeala, In order to ^ 

Artttnli out A hart la her piact,- and carried her to Taurls, where ^ 
£«2Se ^ orkSM^titogod^ Here she afterwards saved her 
toother OTMtea,' when ha' was on the point of bslng sacrlflcad to 
J Oiwk » aadut’aWllei tote whld) a« SpivtMis «f e«IIISrya|:«ww« mridiwi. 
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Artemis, and fie<J with him to Greece, carrying off the t 

Artemis Iphigenia was worshipped both in^Athens and 
Consult Verrali, Euripides the Rektionalist, pp. i6d-si6* 

IphimIdI^ or IpHfMtDi, wife of Aloeus, became by Poseidnn 
the mother of the Aloidae, Otus, and Ephialtei, ^ osemorj 

Iphis. I. A TOuth in love with Anaxarete (Ovid J*/ 

^brought up as a bov and 

hetrothed to laneho, was metamorphosed by Isis into a youth ^ ^ ® 

iPHlruSj tto of Eurytus of Oeohalia, one of the Armnniit. 
afterwards Anted fcy Hercules. [Hskculbs!] IjOnauts, 

™ s ■» S”s t 

IrSne, called Pax by the Romans, the goddess of 

was, according to Hesiod, a daughter of Zeus and 

Iris, r. Daughter of Thaumas (whence she is called 

T^umantias) and of Electra, and sistur of the Haroies In th» 

the Sin« eS*: *”** 

lfl»ado( mortar, In the walls of Babylon. *“ 

Is^U 5 ^ Olie of the lo Attic oratorse was bom at Chsini« 

% ,Qrtdcma htve W^ntly been edited with gileat leami^|y%^* 
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liXiiA ilsir4% a river in Gallia Narbonensis, descending 
from Ihe Oraian h\p», and lowing Into the Rhone N. of Velent!a. 

IsaueIa, a district of Asia Minor, on the N. side of the 
Tayrui, heiwiN^n Pltldla and Cilicia, whoae Inhabitants, the Isaurl, 
were daring robbers. They were defeated by the Roman consul, L* 
Servlllut, in a.c. 75, who received In consequence the surname of 
liaurtcui. 

IsiSp one of iho chief Egyptian divinities, wife of Osiris and 
mother of Horus. She was originally the goddess of iMt earth, and 
•fterwardi of the moon. The Greeks IdemiBod her. both with 
Demeler and with lo. Her worship was introduced in^ Rome to* 
wards the end of the renubllr, and became very popular among the 
Romans under the empire. The most important temple of Isis at 
Rome stood In the Campus Martius, whence she was called Isis 
Campenili. The priests and servants of the goddess wore linen 
Marmants, whence she her^lf is calied linfgera.<^C/. Fraser, ddonfs, 
/tills, Oiirii, pp. ayt 34^ $qq,f where she Is represented as a 
earn goddess, the same writer's Goldm Bmgh (ed, a), vol. ii., 
pp. 137 iqq, i Lang, Myth^ RflwaL Religion (ed, a), vol. IL, 138 sqq. 
For the worship of Isis in Rome, see Dill, Society^ chap. v. j 

Reinach, Orphtm, chap. III, j Mommsen's Ifoms, vol. v., p. 4^46. 

IsmXrus or IsMJiRA, a town in Thrace, near Maronda, 
lituatod on a mountain of the same nume, which produced excellent 
wine. It is mentioned in the Odyiiey as a town of the Cicones, 
The poets frequency use the aditcilve limmitM as equivalent to 
Thracian. 

tsMfcNft, daughter Oedipus end JocsiMn, find sister of 

Antigone. 

IsMtKUS, a small river in Bocotia. The brook Dirce, ao 
eelebraled In Theban story, flowed Into the Ismenus, 

IsAcaJlTis, one of the so Attic omtora, was born at Athena 
a.c. 436« and received a careful t»ducatlon* Among his teachers wemi 
Gorins, Prcfdicus, and Socrates. He first taught rhetoric In Chios, 
and afterwards at Athens. At the latter place he met with great 
•yoesMi. and gradually acquired a large fortune by his profession. 
Ma had 100 pypilt« every one of whom paid him xooo drachmae. He 
idio tkiHved a large income from the orailont which he wrote for 
a^ersi tait being naturally timid, and of a weakly constitution, he 
did mol oome forward as a pubiic speaker himself. He was an ardent 
lovtw* cd his ooufiiry 1 and, accordingly, when the battle of Chaeronea 
had destfoyi^ the last hopes of freedom, he put an end to his life, 
a,o» at the age of Tweitly«one of his orations have otrnie 
down to Hit of these the mow eeleorated Is the Fonegyrle oxatlon, 
in he ahowi what servlets Athens had rendered to Greece In 

every period of her hlstory.«»IeecreteB had distinct merits as a 
popular sducator; hit viswt wort large, hli moral tone i^evsted, And 
hli dmroufh. Ho aimed at producing work of listfng 

value, and his oratory bears the stamjp of vigour, though it tends 
•omeefmes to monotony, fee |obh, Mtm Or»ior 9 , vtd, it,, pp. x*s$l. 

Im. (Zifsa), a einatl iikn4 in the Adriatic Soa, with a tom 



ol,d^e titme nam, off th« coii^,of> Daltmeiitt Mid to liave 
its nams ftxanqL Issa^ daughter ol Maccrcu* of Ltt«bo% who was 
by Apollo, The island was inhabited by » hardy race of aaltWii 
whose barks {lemhi Issaei) were much prised, 

I^lcps SiKtai; [Issue.] 

Ii^us, A city in the S.E. extremity of Cilicia ; memorable lot 
the great battle In which Alexander defeated Darius CodomannuS 
|»*a 333), which was fought In a narrow valley neiif< the town,. 


IsTHMtAisr GAAfKS, OHO of the 4 great national festivals of 
the Greeks^, held, fen the Isthmus of Corinth* In the second and foardi 
y««rs of ea^ Olympiad. 

IsTRtA'of HrsTKlA, a peninsula at the N. extremity of the 
Adriatic, separated from Venttia by the river I’imavus, and from 
Illyricum by the river Arsla. Its inhabitants, the Ihtri or Histsi, 
wwe a warlike Illyrian race, who carried on several wars with the 
Romans, till their final subjugation by th© consul C. Claudius PulotMf, 
».0. 177, Their chief towns were TBaottsta and Pola, 


JtXlIa and ItXjlIa* siffiiifiad, from the time of Augustus, tti« 
country S, of the Alps, which we call liah, 1'he tiume Italls was 
originally used to indicate a much more limittd extent of country. 
Most of the ancients derived the name from «n ancient king, Ttslus; 
lot thet^ can be 00 doubt that ffalfa, or m it was also c«ll«!cl, 

was the laAd of the llcff, ITfaW, VHiM, or Ffhiff, an mncisnt 
raofri who are better known under the name of SiculL This snaoii 
was widely spread over the S, half of the peiilrtBuIa, and may b« sdNy 
to have been bounded on tbs N. by a line drawn from Mt, Gar|rs«si? 
on the E. to Terracina on the W. The Greeks were ignorant of tteis 
wide extent of the name. According to them Italia was origrloa^y 
only the S,-most piurt df whht Wap afterwards called Bruttium, itfid 
was bounded on ttrl'N, by a line drawn from the Lamedc to iBbt 1 
$cyllttle "Tisy aftafwards extended the name to tlgnli^ tile’ 
whole country S. of Posidonia on the W. and Tarentum on the B ; 
After the Romans had conquered Tarentum and the S, part of tisie 
peninsula, about a.c. ays. the name Italia had a still further extension ^ 
given to it. It then signified the whole country subject to SlM i 
Romans, from the Sicilian straits as far N. as ihe Amus «n4 , 

Rubloo, The country N, of these rivers continutMi co be called GsfcUla 
Cisalpma and Liguria down to the end of the republic* Au|ru*fEWS 
WM the-first wbm extended the name of Italia, so as to comprahiarid 
the country from the Maritime Alps to Pola in Istria, ^tfa incluaive, 
Besldea Italia, the pountry was called bv various other nstxnaa, 
aspaalally by the poets* These wore Hkspbria, a name which the 
Greeks gave to it. boceuse It lay to the W. of Greece, or Hstsi^flaaiA 
b^AOKA, distinguish It from Spain [HsswmiiaI. and Saturnxa. 
b^eswse Salsurn. waa said to Iiave once reigned in Latium. The naWMse 
(^.lepprate parti of.,Italy were also applfod by the poatf toithe whole 
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laud of the lyrrhenf* gfA 
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r> -'^rv afterwards called L/aiaorsa. 
lapy&cs uu p E. coari, alongside of 

and Ombrica, t^e land o ,, V - ^ i^lngle race. It cqntained 

Etruria. Italy was never inhabited bj one single r fV,* bountrv 

‘at^v^y earWe^^^ wTo ’'SS® 

fnhaSGTree^U'the coasts ^ 

uniting with these conquered P®°P. , g nf those again,'as far 

Priscilatini. U‘™PM were X clued Au^nes or 

as the river Laus, were the Opici, wno were a ^ 

Aurunci. *„ fnsul’a wls inhabited by the Oenotrians, 

belonged. The b. oi . • . interior bv the numerous Greek 

who .were subsequently <irjyen t \jinbrians, extending 

colonies 5 ° the’various Sabollian or Sabine tribes, 

as f?r as Mt. Garganus dwdt the vMious and 

iJie Sabines PfOPf’waWilce race of'tHe'-Satfinites subse- 
^nici, 'carganu^^to the S.E. extremity of the 

Sfently sprung. Pr^Mt. ^r| Dawians. Or ApoWans, 

fcifnsula, the country was ijnnao y account of these -people 
P^cetii, Messapii, and S all eventually suhdu©<l l>y 

iriven* in separate articles, ^f...i-■ a. 
lomans. Xbecame the masters of t^^^ ; • :V . 

,the time of Augustus the separate articles: I- UPiwA 

ah ■ aiCQunt of yblch is a. . ^ P . ^ Macra on the W. 

lTAi.v,'iivhich extended from "Pf, “4*3 a) I.iguria; (a) 
and Rubico on the t. « comprwenoe \. i II_ CewtSal 

CisAtPWA; (3) Propria '(a twro nqt used by the 

^fALY, sometimes called Ital^ Gallia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and 
ancients), to distinguish extended from the rivers Macra bn 

Ma^na Graewa or- Lower It y, SiteusjiQo the W., and, 

tte W. (irumuRU-, 'W 

Hr€»to on tbsf S**" w . £ ai-^ SahinL, Veslini, 

Picbkum !. % UTitJM ; -(6) vCaMBA(NIA» ■ 'lill; 

MarruciRi, J?,®i‘^‘bnABCXA. ihcluded. 4 he remainingi pert]®* 

LowsR.IttAW, Mwna^bcxa^^ It cpmpeebended 

tus divided Italy into and Calabria. ,(3) 

eampwU.. (a) The land o .*® C’o Fr==-tt ''-. MarrucinU, 

Lucahia and Bruttium. ^ together with Samnlum. .(5) 

» W,,. Marsi - Vestal.. ^id Sab^^ in wy'was 



"\::;iassicai x^icu unary 


(9) Liguria. (10) The E. part of Gallia Transpadana, Venetia^^ 
Carnia, and Istria. (11) The W. part of Gallia Transpadana. ?l 

iTALtCA. I. A town in Hispania Baetica, on the W. bankj 
of the Baetis, N.W. of Hispalis. founded by Scipio Africanus in the| 
second Punic war, who settled here some of" his veterans. It was thJ 
birthplace of the pmperors Trajan and Hadrian.—2. The name given| 
to Corfinium by the Italian Socii during their war with Rome, 

[CORFINIUM.] I 

Ithaca, a small island in the Ionian Sea, off the coast of| 
Epirus, celebrated as the birthplace of Ulysses. It is about 12 miles' 
long, and 4 in its greatest breadth, and is divided into 2 parts, which 
are connected by a narrow isthmus, not more than half a mile across. 
In each of these parts there is a mountain ridge of considerable 
height; the one in the N. called Neritum, and the one in the S. 
Neium, The city of Ithaca, the residence of Ulysses, was situated 
on a precipitous, conical hill, now called Aeto, or “eagle’s cliff,’” 
occupying the whole breadth of the isthmus mentioned above. Ithaca 
is now one of the 7 Ionian Islands formerly under the protection ot 
Great Britain, but ceded to Greece in 1864.—Cf. Supplement. 

1th6m£, a Strong fortress in Messenia, situated on a moun¬ 
tain of the same name, which afterwards formed the citadel of the 
town of Messene. It was taken by the Spartans, B.c. 723, at the 
end of the second Messenian war, and again in 455, at the end of the 
third Messenian war. 

^ ItItjs Portus, a harbour of the Morini, on the N. coast of 
Gaul, from which Caesar set sail for Britain, probably IFis^anf, near 
Calais. 

ItSnIa, ItonIas, or ItOnis, a surname of Athena, derived 
from the town of Iton, in the S. of Phthiotis in Thessaly. Here the 
goddess had a celebrated sanctuary, and hence is called Incola Itoni. 

ixtJ^AEA, a district on the ,N.E. borders of Palestine. 
Augustus gave Ituraea, whjch h^d been hitherto ruled by its native 
princes, to the family of Herod- During the ministry of our Saviour, 
it was governed by Philip, the brother 01 Herod Antipas, as tetrarch. 

Itys. [Tereus,] 

Iolus, son of usually called Ascanius. 

IxiON, kingiof the Lapithae, son of Phlegyas, and the father 
of Pirithous..' $^e^cherously murdered his father-in-law, to avoid 
paying the bridal gifts he had promised, and ^hen no one would 
purify him of this treacherous murder, Zeus carried him up to heaven, 
and there purified him. But Ixion was ungrateful to the father of the 
gods, and attempted to win the love of Hera. Zeus thereupon created 
a phantom resembling-Hera, and by it Ixion became the father of a 
C^taur. [Centauri.J Ixion was fearfully punished for his impious 
Ingratitude. His hands and' feet were chained by Hermes to a wheel, 
which is said to have rolled perpetually in the ait.—-See Brown!ngV 
;4i^em, Ixion. , 1 s,, ,« ,. 1 

t.e. PirTthous,‘, the son of Ixion. Th^ 

Ixionidae. *’ . / ^ | 
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JAkIcOlum, one of the hills of Rome. 

JAnus, an old Italian deity, represented with two faces, look¬ 
ing dijEferent ways. The month of January was sacred to htni, as 
indeed were all “beginnings.** He had a temple in the Roman Forum, 
with two doors, shut in time of peace, open in lime of war. Only 
three times in Roman historjf were these gates closed. On earth 
also he was the guardian deity of gates, and hence is commonly 
represented with a heads, because every door hmks a ways (]am$ 
bifrcns)* He is sometimes represented with 4 heads (Jams (/wad- 
f if tons) ^ because he presided over the 4 seasons. At Rome, hVma 
Is said to have dedicated to Janus the covered passage bearing his 
name* which was ojKjnecI in times of war, and closed in times of 
peace. This passage is commonly, but erroticously, called a temple. 
It stood close DV th« forum. It appears to have been left open in war, 
to indicate symboricaliy that the god had gone out to assist the Roman 
w*arriors, and to have been shut in time of peace that the god, the 
safeguard of the city, might not escape. On new year’s day, which 
was the principal fesuivai of the god, people gave presents to one 
another, consisting of sweetmeats and copper coins, showing on one 
side the double head of Janus and on the other a ship. 

JAs6M, son of Acson, and the celebrated leader of the 
Argonauts, Hli father Arson, who reigned at lolcus in Thessaly, 
was deprived of the kingdom by his half-brother Fellas, who attempted 
to take the life of the Infant Jason. He was saved by his friends, 
and entrusted to the care of the centaur Chiron. When he had grown 
up he came to lolcus, and demanded the kingdom which Pelias 
promised to surrender to him, provided he brought the golden fleece, 
which was In the poiiesslon of king Aeiites in Colchis, and was 
guarded by an ever-watchful dragon, Jason willingly undertook the 
enterprise, and set sail in the ship Argo, accompanied by the chief 
heroes of Greece. He obtained the fleece with the assistance of 
Medea, whom he made his wife, and along with whom he returned 
to lolcus. The history of his exploits on this enterprise is related 
elsewhere, fARooNAinAR.] In order to avenge the death of his father, 
who had been slain by Fellas during his absence, Medea, at the instiga- 

i ni of Jason, persuaded the daughters of Fellas to cut their father 
pieces and boll him, In order to restore him to youth and vigour, 
she had before changed a ram Into a lamb, by boiling the body in 
cauldron. Feliaa thus perished miserably; and his son Acastus 
>elled Jason andl Medea from lolcus. They then went to Corinth, 
ere they lived happily for several years, until Jason deserted 
idea, in order to marry Glauce or Creusa, daughter of Creon, th# 
ig of the country, Medea fearfully revenged this insult. She sent 
suce a poisoned garment, which burnt her to death when she put it 
, Creon Ifkewlai perished In the Rames. Medea also killed her 
Idren ^ JfUS»iH and then Red to Athens in a chariot drawn by 
figed dragons. The death of Jason Is related variously. According 
•oma, ha mads away with Mmself from grief j aecormng to others, 
was crushed by dhs poop 0 ? him; 

he was lying edwklr* it.*^ror a charming popular account, set> 
ngsley*s Hirofs FThaialSfOA«4tS**). (Ses Bg; 35*) 

t 
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Jaxartes {Syr or Sykoun\ a great river of Central Asia, 
flowing N.W. into the Sea of iroi; 'fhe ancients supposed it to fall 
into the N. side of the Caspian, not c!!-iti.'.fi'.*s!jip.g between the a seas* 
It divided Sogdiana #rom Scythia. On its banics dwelt a Scythian 
tribe called Jaxartae*. 

JfiRtJSALfiM or H!£R6s5Li?MA, the capital of Palestine. 
The earliest historical notice of this fortified city appears^ in the 
Amarna Letters, circ* b.c. 1400. It was then garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops. Jerusalem was originally the chief city of the Jchusites, a < 
Canaaniti^fa tribe, but was taken by David iti B.p. 1050, and was^ made 
by him the capital of the kingdom of Israel* After the division of 
the kingdom, under Rehoboam, it remained Ithe capital of the kingdom 
of Judah, until it was entirely destroyed, and its inhabitants were 
carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon# »*c. 588. 
In 536 the Jewish exiles, having been permitted by Cyrus to returni 
began to rebuild the city and templ||j and the work was compJeteq 
ih about 24 years. After the death of Alexander the Great, Jerusalem 
was subject first to the Greek kings of Egypt, and afterwards to the 
Grteek kings of Syria; but in consequence of, the attempts made by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes to ropt out the national religit*., 
rose in rebellion under the Maccabees, and eventually ded ir 

establishing their independence. Jerusalem now became the capital « 
of a separate kingdom, governed by the Maccabees. Respecting the ^ 
history of this kingdom see Palaestina. in a.d. 70 the rebellion of 
the Jews against the, Romans was put down, and Jerusalem wbm taken 
by Titus, after a siege of several months, and was razed to tha ground. 

consequence of a new revolt of the Jews, the emperor Hadrian 
resolved to destroy all vestiges of their national and religious peruUnri- 
ties ; and, as one means to this end, he established a now Roman 
colony, on thp ground where Jerusalem had stood, by the name of 
A ELIA CAPiTpit-iNA, and built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinua, on the 
site of the temple ol Jehovah, a%d^ 135. The establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity as the religion of the Roman empire restored to JeruBalem ki 
s?iqred character^-r-See the article in Mncyci^opasdia Biblica^ for ftiH 
details as to the history and fortunes of this city. 

JdeksTE or JScASTA, called fijflcAStfi in Homer, wife of 

Lai'us, and mother of Oedipus, 

Joppfi, Joppa, (Q-T. Japho; /^^), an ancient maritime dty 
of‘Palestine, lying 5 . of the boundary between Judaea and Saianaria. , 
JoROANfis (/orilan), a river of Palestine, rising at the S.- 
foot of Mt. Herrbon (the S.-most parfof Apti-Llbanus), flowing S. into 
the Sea of Galilee (Lake 6f libferias),’ and thence into thm lake 
Asphaltites (Dead Sea), where it is finally lost. 

' JOsfiPHug', FlavIus, the Jewish historian, born at Jerusalem, 
37*,one of ^he generals of the Jews in ^eir revolt egftintt 
tha Rpir^ns. He was taken prisoner by Vespasiaa^ who mp^md his 
through the intercession of Titus. Josephus thereupon maaufned 
tHe..dbAWt©r> 9 f .a prophet, and predicted to Vespasian that the 

d^y ;be.his. and his son’s. Jos«|phus pr^mnt wlth^ 
and, after wards iwcompamed him tM 
Rome. He receiv^p the'freedom o£ithe'oily, from*'Vespasian, and 
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treated with great fav^tir by this emperor, and by his successors, Titus 
and pomitian. He assumed the name of Flavius, as a dependent of 
the Flavian family, and died about a.d. ioo.— T'he works of Josephus 
are written in Greek* The most important, entitled Jewish An* 
tiquUies, in ao books, gives an account of Jewish History from the 
creation of the world to A.p. 66, the commencement of the Jewish 
revolt. An account of this revolt is given by him in his HisUry of 
the Jewish TFar, in 7 books. In the former of these works he seeks 
to accommodate the Jewish religion to heathen tastes and prejudices. 
[Best edition (in English) by Whiston, revised by Margoliouth.J 

JSvfANUS, FLATitrs, CLAuntus, elected emperor by the 
soldiers, in June, A.o. 36S, after the death of Julian [Jumanus], whom 
he had accompanied in his campaign against the Persians. He made 
peace W'ith the Persians, and died in 364, after a reign of little more 
than 7 months. Jovian was a Christian; but he protected the 
heathens. * 

JOba. I. King of Nurtndi^ and son of Hlempsal, joined 
Pompey’s party, and gained a victory over Curio, Caesar’s legate, 
B.c* 49* He afterwards fought along with Sdpio against Caesar; and 
after the battle of Thapsus (46) he nut an end to his own life.—2. Son 
of the preceding, was a child at the time of his father’s death, and 
vvias carried by Caesar to Rome, where he received an excellent educa¬ 
tion* He became one of the most learned men of his day, and wrote 
numerous works on historical and other subjects. In b.c. 30 Augustus 
reinstated him in his paternal kingdom of Numidia, and gave hint in 
marriage Cleopatra, otherwise called SdLene, the daughter of Antony 
and Cleopatra. Five years afterwards (35) Augustus gave him Maure¬ 
tania in exchange for HUmIdia, whkii Was reduced to a Roman 
province. He died In Mauretania, about a.d. xp. 

JOgurtha, an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, and a grand¬ 
son of Masinissa. He lost his father at an early age, but was 
brought up by Micipsa, with his own sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal. 
Jugurtha was a brave, able, and ambitious prince. He distinguished 
himself greatly while serving under Scipio against Numantia, in b.c. 
X34. Midpsa, on hU deani in xj8, bequeathed his kingdom to 
Jugurtha and his s Sons, fllempsal and Adherbal, in common* Ju- 
gurtha aspired to the sole tbverelgnty. He assassinated Hiempsal 
soon after his father’s’death, and a division of the kingdom between 
Jugurtha and Adherbal was t^en made by the Roman senate; but 
shortly afterwards Jugurtha attacked Adherbal, took hipx prisoner, 
and put him to death The Romans had previously commanded 

Mm to abstain from hostilities a^ipst Adherbal; and as he had paid 
no attention to their commands, Ihdy now declared war against mm. 
The consul, L/€aipurniua Bestia, was sent into Africa (xxx); but by 
largo sums of' money, Jugurtha purchased from him a favourable 
peace. But tils disgraceful proceeding exclftod the greatest Indignation 
at The peace was disowned; and the wdr renewed under the 

^commaiTKl of the consul, Sp. Postumlus Albinus’; but during,the 
absende the consul, his brother Aulus was defeated by Jpgurtha 
^xx6)« ^l^ext year (tog) the cd^iOl, Q. CaecilluS Metellus, was sent Into 
Africa at the head of a new hrhnv. In the course of a years Metellue 
hjeguehtly deMited Jugitriha, at length drove him to take refuge 
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among the Gaetulians. In 107 Metellus was succeeded in the com¬ 
mand by Marius. The cause of Jugurtha was now supported by his 
father-in-law Bocchus, kihg of Mauretania; but Marius defeated their 
united forces, and Bocchus purchased the forgiveness of the Romans 
by surrendering his son-in-law to Sulla, the quaestor of Marius (xo6). 
Jugurtha was carried a prisoner to Rome, and after adorning the 
triumph of Marius (Jan. i, 104), was thrown into a dungeon, and 
there starved to death. 


JOlIa. I. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, and wife of C. 
Marius the elder.—2. Mother of M. Antonins, the triumvir.—3. Sister 
of Caesar the dictator, and wife of M. Atius Balbus, by whom she 
had Atia, the mother of Augustus.—4. Daughter of Caesar the 
Dictator, by Cornelia, was married to Cn. Poinpey in 59, and died 
in childbed in 54.—^5. Daughter of Augustus, by Scribohia, and his 
only child, born in 39, and thrice married, (i) To M. Marcellus, her 
first cousin, in 25. (2) After his death (23), without issue, to M. 

Agrippa, by whom she had 3 sons, C, and L. Caesar, and Agrippa 
Postumus, and 2 daughters, Julia and Agrippina. (3) After Agrippa’s 
death, in 12, to Tiberius Nero, the future emperor. In consequence 
of her adulteries, Augustus banished her to Pandataria, an island off 
the coast of Campania, b.c. 2. She was afterwards removed to 
Rhegium. She died in a.d. 14, soon after the accession of Tiberius.— 
6. Daughter of the preceding, and wife of L. Aemilius Paulus. She 
inherited her mother’s licentiousness, and was, in consequence, ban¬ 
ished by her grandfather Augustus to the little island Tremerus, on 
the coast of Apulia, a.d. 9. She died a.d. 28.—7. Youngest child of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, put to death by Claudius, at Messalina^s 
instigation.—8. Daughter of Drusus and Li via, the sister of Ger¬ 
manicus, also put to death by Claudius, at the instigation of Messalina, 
59- 

JClTa Gens, one of the most ancient patrician houses at 

Rome. The mo^t distinguished family in the gens is that of Caesar. 


J&lUnus, FlAvIus ClaudYxjs, u^iialjy called Julian, and 
sur.named the Apostate, Roman emperor, a.d. 361-363. He was 
born at Constantinople, a.d. 331, and ,jyas the son of Julius Con- 
scantius, and the nephew of Constantine- the Great. Julian and his 
elder brother, Callus, were the only members qf the imperial familv 
whose lives w^ere spared by the sons of Constantine the Great, on the 
death of the latter in 337. The 2 brothers were educated with care, 
and were brought up in the principles of the Christian religion. Julian 
abandoned Christianity in his heart at an early period; but fear of 
the emperor Constantius prevented him from making an open declara¬ 
tion of his apostasy. He devoted fiirpself with ardour to the study 
of Greek literature and philosophy; and among his,felipw-students at 
Athens were Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil, both of whom after¬ 
wards became so celebrated in the Christian church. Julian did no* 
remain long at Athens. Having been sent hy Constantius into Gaul 
to, oppose the Germans, he carried on war .gainst the latter for s 
ylgars (sS^rS^p) with great success. In 369 he was proclaimed 
^eror by his soldiers in Paris; and the ppportune death of Con- 
#^tms itc the following year left him thp .undisputed master of the 
etn^.te. He now publicly avowed himself a pagan. His brief reigA 
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was chiefly occupied by his military preparations against the Persians. 
Cn 363 he crossed the Tigris, and marched into the interior oi the 
country in search of the Persian king; but he was obliged to retreat 
in consequence of the sufferings of his army from want of water and 
provisions. In his retreat he was attacked by the Persians, and slain 
in battle. He was succeeded by Jovian. Julian wrote a large number 
of ^\M)rks, many of which are extant. His style is remarkably pure, 
and is a close imitation of the style of the classical Greek writers. 
[Cf, Bright, Age of the Fathers, vol. i., 323-336 (and passim) for a 
notice of church affairs during Julian’s reign; and see especially 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall; T. R. Glover, Life and Letters in the 
Fourth Century, chap, iii.] 

JULIUS Caksar. [Caesar.] 

JCnIa Gens, an ancient patrician house at Rome, to which 
belonged the celebrated M. Junius Brutus, who took such an active 
part in expelling the Tarquins. But afterwards the gens appears as 
only a plebeian one. The chief families were those of Brutus and 
SiLANUS. 

JtJNO, identified by the Romans with the Greek Hera, who 
IS spoken of in a separate article. [Hera.] As Jupiter is the king of 
heaven and of the gods, so Juno is the queen of heaven, or the female 
Jupiter. She was worshipped at Rome as the queen of heaven, from 
early times, with the surname of Regina. As Jupiter was the pro¬ 
tector of the male sex, so Juno watched over the female sex. In fact, 
she was regarded as the Genius of womanhood. She was supposed 
to accompany every woman through life, from the moment of her 
birth to her death. Hence she bore the special surnames of Virginalis 
and Matrcna, as well as the general ones of Opigena and Sospita; and 
under the last mentioned name she was worshipped at 1. iii;!: i. 
On their birthday women offered sacrifices to Juno, surnair ( ; 

but the great festival, celebrated by all the women in honour of Juno, 
was called Matronalia, and took place on the ist of March. From 
her--presiding over the marriage of women, she was called Juga or 
jugalis, and had a variety of other names, such as Fronuha, Lttcina, 
&c. The month of June, which is said to have been originally called 
Junonius, was considered to be the most favourable period for marry¬ 
ing. Women in childbed invoked Juno I..ucina to help them, and 
newly-born children were likewise under her protection : hence she 
was someliines confounded with the Greek Artemis or Ilythia. Juno 
was .''ur.her, like Saturn, the guardian of the finances, and under the 
name of Moneta she had a temple on the Capitoline hill, which 
contained,the mint. 

JOpiTER, identified by the Romans with the Greek Zetjs, who 
is spoken of in a-separate article,, [Zeus.] The Roman Jupat'er was 
originally an elemental divinity, and his nahie signifies the father or 
lord of hea*ven, being a contraction of Biovis pater, or Diespiter 
(Indian dyanus^r^'* tho bright heaven ”). Being the lord of heaven,* he 
was worshipped as the god of rain, storms, thunder, and lightning, 
whence he rhad the epithets of Pluvius, Fulgurator, Tcmintalu^, 
Tonans, and Fulminator. He was the highest and most powerful 
among,jthe g|,ds,,^ and was hence called the Best and Most High 
(Optimus Mdxirhuit). His templbi at Rome stood* on the lofty hill of 
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Cap’it®!, whence lie derived t!?e ^rnames of Cai^itounus and 
PARBims. (For a'full description of this ^reat temple, see Middleton, 
^'emains' of AWeient Rome, vol. i., pp, 357 sqq.^ He was regarded 
as the-special protector of Rome., As such he was worshipped by the ' 
consuls'entering upon their office? and the triumph of a victorious 
general was a solemn procession to hia temple. He therefore bore the 
surnames of Imperator, Victor, Invictus, Stator, Opitulus, Feretrius, 
Praedator, Triumphator, and the like. Under all , these surnames he 
had temples or statues at Rome. Under the name of JupUer Capitoli- 
nus, he presided over the great Roman games; and under the name 
of Jupiter Latialis or Latiaris, over the Feriae Uatinae. Jupiter, ac¬ 
cording to the belief of the Romans, determined the course of all 
human affairs. He foresaw the future; and the events happening in 
it were the results of his will. He revealed the future to man through 
signs in the heavens and the flight of birds, which are hence called 
the messengers of Jupiter, while the god himself is designated as 
Prodigialis, that is, the sender of .prodigies. For the same reason the 
god was invoked at the beginning of every undertaking, whether 
sacred or profane, together with Janus, who blessed the beginning 
itself. Jupiter was further regarded as the guardian of law, and as 
the protector of justice and virtue. He maintained the sanctity of an 
oath, and presided over all transactions which were based upon faith¬ 
fulness and justice. Hence Fides was bis companion on the Capitol, 
along with Victoria; and hence a traitor to his country, and persons 
gUffty pf perjury, were thrown down frbm the Tarpeian rock.—^As 
Jupftdr was the lord of heaven, and consequently the prince of light, 
the, W'M'te Colour was sacred to hifn, white animals were sacrificed to 
ftlrti, his chariot was believed to be drawn by 4 white horses, his 
prfests wore white caps, and the consuls were attired in white when 
thiiy offered sacrifices in the Capital the day they entered on their 
office. The worship of Jupiter at Rome was under the special care 
of the Flamen Dialis, who was the highest in rank of all the ftamens. 

Jura or Jurassus Mons^ a range of mountains running N. 
of the lake Lemanus as far as Augusta Rauraeorum {Augmstt near 
Basie), orj the Rhine, forming the boundary between the Sequani and 
Helvetii^ 


J usxfxtANus, surnamed The Great, eimperor of Constant 
pie, A.p. ^27-565, requires notice in'this work on account only of 
his legislation. He appointed a commission of jurists to draw up a 
complete body of law. They exccui','d task by compiling two 

great works,—one called Digesia or Pandectae, in 50 books, being a 
collection of all that was valuable in the works of preceding jurists; 
and the other called the Justinianeus Codex, bein^ a collection of the 
imperial constitutions. Wb th^e two works was- subsequently added 
an elementary treatise, in 4 books, Under the title of* Ihstitutiones, 
Justinian subsequently published various new coiystitutions, to which 
he gave the- name of Novellae Constitutiones, The 4 legislative works 
ofi'Jiaarinian, the Tnstitutiones, Digesia (cfn PaHddcta^, Codex^ and 
Novelltte, are included tinder the general name of Corpus Juris CivUis, 
and form the Roman law, as received in Muiiopej [Best edition by 
Moyle, in 2 vols. Oxford Press.] - ^ 'h ' 1/ 

' J^^STlN^ds, the historian, arc, 2hd cent. A.h., is’’tlie author ;pf 
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an txtafit work tntitled Philip/n'l'amm IJbri XLIV* This 

work is taken from the Hiitorim Philippicai of 'rrogus Pompeiut* 
who lived in the time of Auf^iistue, 'riie title Phltippicm was givei^ 
to lt» because Itt main object was to give the hisicry of the Macedonian 
monarchy, with all its branches; but in the execution of this design, 
Trogus permitted himself to indulge in so many excursions, that the 
work formed a kind of universnl history from the rise of the Assyrian 
monarchy to the conquest of the East by Rome. The original work 
of Trogus, which was one of great value, is lost. The work of Justin 
Is not so much an abridgment of tiint of 'I'rogus, ns a selection of 
such parts as seemed to him most worthy of being generally known, 
JCtukna Diutuhna), the nymph of a fountain in 
Latium, famous for Us healing Cfunlities, whose water was used in 
most sacrifnm A pond in the forum, between the temples of Castor 
and Vesta, was called !-acu» Juturnae. The nymph is said to have 
been beloved by Jupiter, who rewarded her with immortality and 
dominion over tne waters, Virgil calls her the sister of Turnus, 
JOviSiNAbis, OP.trJMUS JOnius, the great Roman satirist, but 
of. whose life we have but few authentic particulars. Hit ancient 
biographers relate that he was either the son or the ** alumnus of a 
rich frofdman; that he occupied hiinhcU, until he had nearly reached 
the term of middle fife, in declaiming; that, having subsequently com¬ 
posed some clever lines upon Paris the pantomime, he was induced 
to cultivate asUduously satirical composition 5 and that in consequence 
of his attacks upon Parts becoming known to the court, the poet, 
although now an old man of fto, was appointed to the command of a 
body of troopi. In a remote district of Egypt, where he died shortly 
afterwards. But the only facts with regard to Juvenal upn which 
we can implicitly rely are, that he flourished towards the cioae of the 
first century, that Aqulnfum, If not the place of hts nativity, was at 
least his chosen residence, and that he Is In all probability the friend 
whom Martiil addresses in 3 epigrams. Each of his satires is a 
finished rhetorical essay, energetic, glowing, and sonorous. He 
denounces vice In the most indignant terms; but the obvious tone of 
exaggeration which nMrvades all his Invectives leaves us in doubt 
how iar this sustained passion is renl and how far assumed for show. 
The extant works of luvenal consist of 16 satires, aH composed In 
heroic hexameters.—The best edition for ordinary readers Is that of 
Lewis (and edition, i88«), which has text, translation, and notes. 
Schoiart will always have retx^urse to |, E. B» Mayor’s great work. 
Gilford’s verse rfndeHng Is v^orout; and Dryden’s translatloti of five 
satires is certainty worti ooaiulting. 


LabbXcuSj son of tbli Tti«ban king, Polydorua, by Nyeteli, 
daughter of Nycteus. lAbdaeus lost his father at an early age, and 
wat placed under the guardianship of Hyebeus, and afterwards emder 
that of tycus, a brothar of Nycteue, Wim Labteui had growh up 
to maohoodvLycus surrendared the government to himt and on the 
death of Lahdacue^ which oeoutred soon after, Lycus undertook the 
guardianship ol hie ton talus, the father of Oeilpui, The name 
Zabdacidai ia IreqvMtitly given to the descendants ol Labdaeue^ 
Oedipus, Po^nfoesi Eteocles, and Antigone. 
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LXbSo, ANxmlus* x, A Roman jurint, one of the mur- 
4 «rfrf of Jullui Cit««ar, put an end to hts Ufa aftar the battle of 
Fhiilppt* »»c, 4a.—a. Son of the preceding* and a still more eminent 
juriit. He adopted the republican opinions of his father* and was in 
consequence disliked by Augustus. It is probable that the T^abeone 
immior of Horace was a stroke levelled against the jurist, In order 
to please the emperor, f-abeo wrote a large number of works, %vhich 
are cited In the Digest. He was a founder of one of the a great legal 
schools, spoken of under CArito, 

LXhftRtus, DKcTmus, a Roman e(|iies, and a distinguished 
writer of mimes, was born about ».c. 107, and died in 43 at Puteoli, 
in Campania, lie was compelled by Caesar to appear on the stage 
in 45 in order to contend with Syrus, a professional mimus, although 
the profession of a miiiuis was infamous \ but he took his revenge 
by pointing his wit at Caesar. Only a few fragments of hi« work 
survive, 

LXsTftNUS, I. T., tribune of the plebs B.c. 63, was a friend 
•nd partisan of Caesar, and hU chief legatus in his wars aga 5 r>st ihe 
Cauls; but on the breaking out of the civil war in b.c. 49 he went 
over to Pompey. He was slain at the battle of Munda, in Spaln^ 45,— 
f, 0 ** preceding, invaded Syria at the head of a Pmrthlan 

army In 40; but tne Parthkns having been defeated in the following 
year by r, Ventldius, Antony’s legate, he Bed Into Cilicia, where he 
was apprehended, and put to death. 

Labranda, ft. town in Cari% celebrated for its temple of 
Zeus. 

Labyh^ti/S, ft name common to several of the Babylonian 
monarchi, seems to have been a title rather than a proper name. 
The Labynetui, mentioned by Herodotus as mediating a peace between 
Cyaxarei and Alyattes, Is the same with Nebuchadneasar* The 
Labynetuf, mentioned by Herodotus as a contemporary of Cyrus and 
Croesus, li the tame with the neishaasar of the prophet Daniel* By 
other writers no Is c.nlled Nabonndias or Nabonidus. He was the last 
kbg of Babylon. 

'ULcImftliOK. [Sparta.] 

Wcitlsis, one of the Fates. [Moerae.] 

UtolNlfilidj ft promontory on the coast of Bruttium, m few 
ml!«R S. of Owton, and forming the W. boundary of the Tnrentine 
Gulf. It potsetsed a celebrated temple of Juno, who was worshipped 
hart under dxe surname of Ladnia. The ruins of this temple have 
lbs modem name to the promontory. Cope 4 $!h Colmnm* 

ftomettmea called LXcOnIa by the Romani^ a 
country of Pehponntaus. Laconka wa«a long valley running S*«wiifds 
to the setk and esfttloasd by mountains on every side eacipl the S. 
This vftiky la drained by the river Surocai, whidh falls in^ th# 
niaa Ouih In the upper part the valley Is narrow, and n 4 ar Sparta 
4 ^ mourialns approa^ so close to each other as to leave litti# moi^ 
room for the channel of the river. It Is fc^ fhli reason that, we 
dnd et^ vale of Sparta called the hollow Ijicodaemoni Below Sparta 
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thu mountains reiudi*, and the valley opens out into a plain of con^ 
sidf»rable extents 1‘he soil out of this plain is poor* but on the slopes 
of the mountains there is bind of considerable fertility* Off the coast 
shell-fish were caught, which produced a purple dye Inferior only 
to the Tyrian, Lticonica is well desrribc»d by Euripides as difikult of 
access to an enemy. .Spuru was the only town of Imporhince in the 
country. {SpA«iA.j-““*lhe most anchmi inhabitants of the country 
were expelled (or coiujuercd) by the Achaenns. who were the inhabit¬ 
ants of the country in the heroic age. The Dorians afterwards 
invaded IHdopunnesus and hiscuine the ruling race in Laconka, Some 
of the old Achaean inhabitants were reduced to slavery; but a great 
number of them beiaine subjects of the Dorians under the name of 
Ferioect* The general name for the inhabitants is 1 -aconks or I-ach- 
DA^MONiij but the PenWri are frequently called Lacedaemonii, to 
distinguish them from the Spartans. 

LXc6n!cus Sinus, « g«ir in the S. of the Peloponnesus, 
Into which the EuroUs falls, 

Lactantius, a great Chrislhui writer { 4 ih cent. a.».) ; tutor 
to Constantine's son. His thief wt»rk is the /h'cimic !n&tHuihnes^ in 
7 books, j rranslaied In Chirk’s Ante-Nit ene (’hristinn Library.! 

LACYr>15:s, a native of f"yrene* siuTeedetl Arce.silaus as pre¬ 
sident of the Academy at Athens, and died about »!$. 

Lad®:, an island off the W. coast of Carta, opposite to 
Miletus, and to tho bay into which the Maoander falls. 

LAdas, a swift runner of Alexander the Great 

LAdOn, the dragon who guarded the apples of the Hes- 
porldes, was slain by Hercules. 

LAKLAr.s ik. the storm wind, personified as the swift dog, 
which IVocrls had received from Artemis, and gave to her husband 
Cephaius. When the 'reuinesdim fux was sent to punish the Thebans, 
Cephalus sent the dog Laelnps ugninst the fox, Tne dog overtook the 
fox, but S^eus changed both iininmls Into a stone, which was shown 
In the neighbourhood of 'rhel>e». 

LaklIu.^, C f* ’Fhe friend of Scipio Africanus the elder, 
who fought under the latter In almosl ail his tampalgnt. Ha was 
consul s.c, ! 9 o.—- 3 . Surnamed SAPmm, son of the preceding. Ills 
Intimacy with Sclplo AfHranui the younger was as remsrkabla as hla 
father*! frlendihlp with the elder, and It obtained an imperlshabit 
monument in Clcaro*i treadts, LmHim ffee ds AmkUiu, He was born 
about iS 6 i was tribune of the plebs 151 ; praetor tail and conaut X40. 
He was celebrated for his tove of literature and nhlTosophy, and cuftL 
vated the society and frltndahlp of the philosopher Panaetlus, of the 
historian Folybius, and of the poett Terence and Lucillus. Laellus 
Is the principal Interlocutor In Cicero *a dialogue, Dm dmkUia, and Is 
one of the shakers In the Dm SmMMiuiM^ and In the Dm 

1»aenAs, the nvtte of t fttmlly of the Popilia gong, not^d for 

Its iternneaN crwsllyt and hau^tlness of character. The chief mera« 
bers of the lisnlly were G. Powuus Labnas, consul a.o. lys, 
L a 
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and afterwards ambassador to Antiochus, king of Syria, whom the 
senate wished to abstain from hostilities against Egypt, Antiochus 
was just marching upon Alexandria, when Popilius gave him the 
letter of the senate, which the king read, and promised to take into 
consideration with his friends. Popilius straightway described with 
his cane a circle in the sand round the king, and ordered him not to 
stir out of it before he had given a decisive answer. This boldness so 
frightened Antiochus, that he at once yielded to the demand of Rome. 
— -2, P. Popilius Laenas, consul 132, the year after the murder of 
Tib, Gracchus. He was charged by the victorious aristocratical 
party with the prosecution of the accomplices of Gracchus; and in this 
odious task he showed all the hard-hearted ness of his family. He 
subsequently withdrew himself, by voluntary exile, from the vengeance 
of C. Gracchus, and did not return to Rome till after his death. 

Laertes, king of Ithaca, son of Acrisius, husband of An- 
ticlea, and father of Ulysses—who is hence called Laertiapes. 
Laertes took part in the Calydonian hunt, ^nd in the expedition of 
the Argonauts. He was still alive when Ulysses returned to Ithaca, 
after the fall of Troy. 

LaertIus^ Diogenes. [Diogenes.] 

Laestr?g6nes^ a savage race of cannibals, whom Ulysses 
encountered in his wanderings.—See the loth book of the Odyssey. 

LaevInus, ValerJus, i. P., consul b.c. 280, defeated by 
Pyrrhus on the banks of the Siris.— 2. M., praetor 215, when he 
carried on war against Philip, in Greece; and consul 210, when he 
carried on the war in Sicily, and took Agrigentum. 

^ LAgus. [Ptolemaeus,] 

Lais, the name of two celebrated Grecian courtesans, i. The 
elder, a native probably of Corinth, lived in the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, and WPS celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her 
age-—-2j., The^ younger daughter of Timandra, probably born at Hyc- 
cara, in Sicily. According to sonie accounts she was brought to 
Coriqth when 7 years old, having been taken prisoner in the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily, and bought by a Corinthian. This story, how¬ 
ever, involves numerous difficulties, and seems to have arisen from a 
confusion between this Lais and the elder one of the same name. 

LAhjs, king of Thebes, son of Labdacus, husband of Jocasta, 

and father of Oedipus, by whom he was slain. [Oedipus.] 

LAlAgS;,^ p comtuon name of courtesans, from the Greek 
prattling, u^d as a term of endearment, “little prattler," 
LAiRfAcHurSi ant Afihenian, the colleague of Alcibiades and 
N}clas,‘ in the great and disastrous Sicilian expedition, b.c. 415. He 
fell under the wallsr of Syracuse, in a sally of the besieged. 

^ LAmIaij .a female phantom. 

LAm^A, AelYus, a Roman family, whicK claimed descent 
’mythical hero, Lamus. L.’ Aelius Lamia, the friend of 
Wmaice, was ^consul a.d. 3I and the son of the Lamia, who supported 
the*suppression of’4^he Catilinarian conspiracy.' 
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T.Xm ta. a town in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, situated on 
small river Achelous, 50 stadia inland from the Maliac Gulf. It hw 

5 ite name to the war, which was carried on by the confederate 
Greeks against Antipater, after the death of Alexander, b.c. 323. 
W^rAntipater was ^defeated by the confederates under the command 
of Leosthenes, the Athenian, he took refuge in Lamia, where he was 
besieged for some months. 

LampsXcus, an important city of Asia Minor, celebrated for 

its wine; and the chief seat of the worship of Priapus. 

LXmus, a river and town of Cilicia. 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into Lombards, 
a German tribe of the Suevic race, dwelt originally on tlm banks of 
the Elbe and after many migrations eventually crossed the Alps 
(“ n S68). and settled in the N. of Italy, which has ever since recav^ 

6 nine of Lombardy. The kingdom of the Lombards existed fot 
^wids of a centuries, till its overthrow by Charlemagne. 

lANilvfuM an ancient city in Latium, the birth¬ 

place of the emperor Antoninus Pius. 

Lx 6 c 5 Cn, a Trojan priest of the Thymbraean Apollo. He 
tried in vain to dissuade his countrymen from drawing into the city 
ftlwooden horse, which the Greeks had left behind them when th^ 
pretended to sail away from Troy. As he was prep^ing to sacn^ 
a bull to Poseidon, 2 fearful serpents swam out of the rea, coil^ 
round Laocoon and his two sons, and destroj^ed them. His death 
forms the'subject of a magnificent work of ancient art found in 1506, 
and now preserved in the Vatican.—Thw group of statuary ” 
aligned to the ist century b.c. See H. B. Walters, The Aft cf th* 
Greeks, pi. S*. ““1 P- * 33 - 

LaSdXmIa, daughter of Acastus and wife of Protesilaps. 
When her husband was slain before Troy, she begg^ the gods to be 
allowed to converse with him for only 3 hours. The request was 
Granted Hermes led Protesilaus back to the upper world; and when 
Protesil’aus died a second time, Laodamia died with him.—See Words¬ 
worth's noble poem on this touching story. 

LaodIcE. r. Daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and wife of 
HelWon ^2. The name given hj Homer to the daughter of Ag^ 
memqon and Clytaemnestra, who is called Electra by the tragic 

La 5 d!c£a, the name of several Greek cities in Asia, called 
after the mother of Seleucus I. Nicator. and other Syrian princesses 
of this mme. . r ’n • 

LAdM^rdN, king of Troy, sop of Hus, snd ^ther of Pnam, 

Heslone, and other children. Poseidon and Apollo, who had disple^d 
Zetis Were doomed to serve Laomedon for wages. Accordingly, 
Poseidon built th^ walls qf Troy, while ,Apollo tended the kmg s 
flocks on Mo^ht Ida.' Wh^ the t^o gods had ddn« th«r work, La^ 
medon refused them the reward *^116 had promised them, and 
them^jbom his#df©mimlons. Thereupon Poseidon sent a manne monster 
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to ravage the country, to which the^ Trojans were, obliged, from time 
to time, to sacrifice a maiden. On bne occasion it was decided by lot 
that Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon, should be the victim ; but 
she was saved by Hercules, who slew the monster, upon Laomedon 
promising to give him the horses which Tros had once received from 
ZeiJLS as a compensation for Ganymedes. But when the monster was 
slain, Laomedon again broke his word. Thereupon Hercules sailed 
with a squadron of 6 ships against Troy, killed Laomedon, with all 
his sons except Priam, and gave Hesione to Telamon. 

LapTthae, a mythical people inhabiting the mountains of 
Thessaly. They were governed by Pirithous, who, being a son of 
Ixion, was a half-brother of the Centaurs. The latter, therefore, 
demanded their share in their father’s kingdom; and, as their claims 
were not satisfied, a war arose between the Lapithae and Centaurs, 
which, however, was terminated by a peace. But when Pirithous 
married HippodamTa, and invited the Centaurs to the marriage feast, 
the latter, fired by wine, and urged on by Ares, attempted to carry 
off the bride and the other women. Thereupon a bloody conflict 
ensued, in which the Centaurs were defeated by the Lapithae.-—^This 
famous fight was the subject of some of the metopes of the Parthenon, 
The battle itself is described, with no lack of prolixity, by Ovid, 
Metam.f xii. 210 sqq, 

Lar or Lars, an Etruscan praenomen, home, for instance, 
by Porsena and Tolumnius. From the Etruscans it passed over to the 
Inmans, whence we read of Lar Herminius, who was consul b.c. 448. 
This word signified lord, king, or hero in the Etruscan. 

LarentJa. [Acca Larentia.] 

LXres, the spirits of dead ancestors who watched over a 
household. Further, there were the lares praestiteSf who belonged to 
the whole city. The lares were “good” spirits in contrast to the 
larvae. — Cf. Jevpns, Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. i8(S- 
188; Mommsen/ History of Rome, vol. L, 213 sqq. 

Larissa, the name of several Pelasgian places, whence 
Larissa is called in mythology the daughter of Pelasgus.—i. An inj- 
portant town of Thessaly, in Pelasgiotis, situated on the Peneus, in an 
extensive plain, and once the capital of the Pelasgi.—2. Surnamed 
Cremaste, another important town of Thessaly, in Phthiotis, distant 
20 stadia from the Maliac Gulf.—^3. An ancient city on the coast' of the 
Troad.— a, L. Phriconis, a city on the coast of Mysia, near Cyme, 
of Pelasgian origin, but colonised by the Aeolians. It was also called 
the Egyptian Larissa, because Cyrus the Great settled^ in it a body of 
his Egyptian mercenary soldiers.— ^5. L. Ephesia, a city of Lydia, in 
die plain of the Cayster.—6. In Assyria, an ancient city on the E. 
bank of the Tigris, some distance N. of the mouth of ,the river 
Zabatas or Lycus. 

'LSLRfxJS Lacus {Za^e of Co,mo)y'£i. ‘hQd,vLtUn\ l^ke in Gallia 
Tr^hspadana (N. Italy), running' from N.’Jto S., through which the 
river Ad^a flows. Pliny had several villas bn the banks of the lake. 

,,,1^A3 Rt!a Gens, patrician, distinguished at the beginning of 
the: republic through 2 of its members, T. Lartius, the first xiietafor, 
aimd.'Sp. Lartius, the companion of Horatius on the wooden bridge^ ' 
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LXruntia, or LXra, dau'ghter of Almon, the nymph who 

Informed Juno of th« connection between Jupiter and Juturna, Jupiter 
deprived her of her tongue* and ordered Mercury to conduct her into 
the lower world. On the way thither Mercury fell in iove with her, 
and she afterwards gave birth to a Lares. 

Larvak. [Immures.] 

Lasws, of Herniionc, in ArgoHs, a lyric poet, and the teacher 

of Pindnr. 

LXtUus or T.XtUris, a surname of Jupiter as the pro¬ 
tecting divinity of l.ntkim. The Lmin towns and Rome celebrated 
to him every Vfar the feriae Lofinae, on the Alban mount, which 
were conducted by one of the Roman consuls. 

I^XtInus, king of latium, and father of I^vinia, whom he 
gave in marriage to Aoneaa.—Hoe Virgil, deriWd, vU.-xii. 

LXtIum, a country in Italy, originally the name of a small 
district j afterwards signifted the country bounded by Ktrur'm on the 
N., by Campania on the H,, by the Tyrrhene Sea on the W., and by the 
Sabine and Samnite tribes on the E. The f4ntini were some of the 
most ancient inhabitants of Italy. These ancient Latins, who were 
called Prisci Lafuif (to distinguish them from the later Latins, the 
subjects of Rome), formed a league or confederation consisting of 30 
states. The town of Aum I«onoa subsequently became the head of 
the league. This town, which founded several colonies, and among 
others Rome, boasted of a Trojan origin; but the whole story of a 
Trojan settlement in Italy Is probably an Invention of later times. 
Although Rome was a colony from Alba, she became powerful enough 
In the reign of her jrd king, Tuliua HostIUus, to taka Alba and rase 
it to the ground. Under Scrvlus Tullius Rome was admitted Into the 
(.atin League; and his successor Tarquinlut Superbut compelled the 
other Latin towns to acknowledge Roma as the head of tho league. 
But upon the expulsion of the kings the Latins asserted their Inde¬ 
pendence, and commenced a struggle with Rome, which was not 
brought to a final close till ax. 340, when the Latins were defeated 
by the Romani at the battle of Mt. Vesuvius. The Latin League 
was now dissolved. Several of the towns, such at Lanuvium, Arlcla, 
Nomentum, Pedum, and Tusculum, received the Roman franchise; 
and the others became Roman Socll, and are mentioned in history 
under the general name of Nomm Latinum or LatM, They obtained 
certain rigntt and privileges, which the other Socll did not enjoy. The 
Ronmns founded in varfous parts of Italy many colonies, con^ttlng 
of Latins, which formed a part of the N^men Lalinum^ although they 
were not situated In Latlum, Thus the Latlnl came eventually to 
hold a certain status intermediate between that of Roman cit&ens 
and peregrin!. 

LATMteus S1HU8, a gulf on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
Into which the river Maeander feli, named from Mt. Latmus, which 
overhangs It, Through the changes effected on this coast by the 
Maeander, the gull It now an inland lake. 

LATMtiif a mountain in Cana, the nwthological scene of the 
story of Selene and EHOtiifoa (the Moon Ooddei^J. 
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LATrRE:NTUW, an ancient town of Latium, the residence of 
the mythical La|inus, situated on a height between Ostia and Ardea, 
not far from the sea, and surrounded by a grpve of laurels, wiieuce 
it was supposed to have derived its name* 

Lauritjm, a mountain in the S. of Attica, celebrated for its 
silver mines, which in early times were very productive.—^Athens owed 
much of tier commercial (and even political) power to these mines. 
Sec the note in ?r*s Pausanias, vol. ii., p. 4. 

Laus PojkiPEii Vecckw)y a town in Gallia Cisalpina, 

N.'W. of Placentia, and S.E. of Mediolanum, made a municipiura 
by the father of Pompey, whence its name. 

Lausus, I . Son of Mezentius, king of the Etruscans, slain 

by Aeneas.—2- Sou of Numitor and brother of Ilia, killed by Amulius. 

Laverna, the? Roman goddess of thieves and impostors, 
from whom the parta Lavernalis derived its name. 

JukvlCJS M. [Labicura.] 

JLIv’InIa and La-vImia, daughter of Latinus and Amata, 

betrothed’to Turnus, but married to Aeneas. [Turnus.] 

LrlvlNltJM, an ancient town of Latium, on the Via Appia, 
founded (according to the legend) by Aeneas, and called Lavinium, in 
honour qi bis wife Lavinia. 

^ LfiANDEK, the famous youth of Abydos, who swam every 
night across the HEellespont to visit Hero, the priestess of Aphrodite* 
in Sestus, One night he perished in the waves; and when his corpse 
was Washed n^xt morning on the coast, Hero threw herself into the 
sea-—This beatatiful old story is vigorously told in English by Mar^ 
lowe, in his Hero crnd J^eander* 

L^BADfiA, a tovvu in BoeotiA, at the foot of a rock, in a cave 

of which was the celebrated’ oracle of' Trophonius. 

LECTisrERNiUM, a, fedist of godsl ' 

_L,£da, daughter of Thestius, whehce she is called Thestias, 
wifef of Tyndareus, king of Sparta, and mother, either by 2 eu$ or by 
L^nds^eus, Gaston arid Pollux, Clytaemnestra and Helena. Accord¬ 
ing to' the common legend Zeus visited Leda in the form of a swan; 
and she bought forth 2 eggs,' from the one of which issued Helena* 
4 ®rd: from the other Castor and PpHux. 

LiEirouRCiAk i}iiurgy\ a posed duty at Athens, such 

il^tbe eqqipipeiit pf a «^f-^ip, or a festival-chorus. ’ 

L^lSges, an ancient race, frequently mentioned along with 
the P'elasgians as the most ancient inhabitants of Greece. Thd Leleges 
wer^ a warlike^ and migratory race, who first took possession of the 
^asts and thfi islands of Greece, and afterwards penetrated into the 
interior. Piracy was probably their chief occupation; and they are 
re]^esented^sthiea*n,cestors of the Teleboans and the Taphians, who 
were Notorious for their piracies.^ 
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LSmannvs or LImAnus Lacus {Lake of Gonme), a large 
lake formed by the river Rhodenus, the boundary between the old 
Roman province in Gaul and the land of the Helvetii- 

Lemnos, one of the largest islands in the Aegnean Sea. It 
was sacred to HephaestuSi who Is said to have fallen here» when he 
was hurled down from Olympus. Hence the workshop of the god is 
sometimes placed in this island. The legend appears to have arisen 
from the volcanic nature of Lemnos. Its earliest inhabitants, accord¬ 
ing to Hoaier» were the Thracian 5 i»h‘er. When the Argonauts 
landed at Lemnos, they found it inhabited only by women, who had 
murdered all their husbands, By the Lemnian women 

the Argonauts became the fathers of the iftnyoe, who inhabited the 
island till they were expelled by the Pelasgians. I^emnos was con¬ 
quered by one of the generals of Darius; but Miltlades delivered it 
from the Persians, and made It subject to Athens. 

L£mCres, the ghosts of the dead. Some writers describe 
Lemures as the common name for all the spirits of the dead, and 
divide them into a classes s the /.ares, or the souls of good men, and 
the Larvae^ or the souls of wicked men. But the common idea was 
that the Lemutef and Larvae were the same, They were said to 
wander about at night as spectres, and to torment and frighten the 
living. In order to propitiate them the Romans celebrated the festival 
of the Lemurnlia or Lemuria* 

LfcNAKUS, a surname of Dionysus^ derived from /ems 

the wine-pressor the vintage, 

LentOlxjs, a haughty patrician family of the Cornelia gens» 
of which the most important persons were s—t. P, Cornblios I.bntu- 
Lus Sura, the man of chief note in Catiline*s conspiracy, lie was 
quaestor to Suilor s.c. 8i; praetor in 75; consul in 71, In the next 
year he was ejected from the senate, with 63 others, for Infamou* life 
and manners. It was this, probably, that led him to Join CaUllno and 
his crew. From his distinguished birth and high rank, he calculated 
on becoming chief of the conspiracy; and a prophecy of the Sibylline 
books was applied by fiattcrin^^ haruspices to him, 3 Cornolii were to 
rule Rome, and he was the third after Sulla and Clnna; the aoth year 
after the burning of the capitol, ^c., was to he fatal to the city. To 
gain power, and recover ms place in the senat^ he became praetor 
again in 63. When Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentufus was 
left as chief of the home conspirators, and his irresolution probably 
saved the city from being fired. For it was by his over-«caution that 
the negoti»tSon with the ambassadors of the Ailobroges was entered 
into: these unstable allies revealed the seciet to the coasal Ckero* 
The sequel will be found under the life of Catiline^ Lentiilm was 
deposed from the praetorship, and was strangled In the Capltollne 
prison on the gth of December,-^. P. Cornsujus Lsntuws 
curule aedile in 63; praetor In dot and ronsul In 57* In hfs oDnsub 
ship he moved for the immediate recall of Ciicjro, and afterwards 
received Clllda at his province. On the breaking out oJf the Civil war 
in 49, he joined the Pompeian pany.—3. L. Cormsijus LE^^TUl.us 
Crus, praetor In 5S, and consul In 49, when he took a very active 
part against Caesar. After the battle of PharsaHa he fted to Egypt, 
and was put to death by young Ptolemy’s ministers. 
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Leochares, a Greek sculptor, of the 4th cent. b.c. Q- 
his most famous works was a bronze group depicting Ganymet^^^ 
by the eagle. He also worked on the Mausoleum (see Artemi 
LkoNiDAS. I. I. King of Sparta, b.c. 491-480, 
Anaxandrides, and successor of his half-brother Cleomenes. w 
Greece was^ invaded by Xerxes, 480, Leonidas was sent with a 
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army to males a stan4 against the enemy at the pass of TherniOj^^^. 
His forces amounted to somewhat more than 5000 men, of whon^^l^iV 
300 were Spartans. The Persians in vain attempted to force 
way through the pass of Thermopylae. They were driven 
Leonidas and his gallant band with immense slaughter. At length 
Malian Ephialtes betrayed the mountain path of the Anopaea 
Persians, who were thus able to fall upon the rear of the Gj-^ 

When it became known to Leonidas that the Persians were crossit^^^l^^ 
mountain, he dismissed all the other Greeks, except the The^^ 5 
and Theban forces, declaring that he and the Spartans und^^^^i^?^ 
command must needs remain in the post they had been sent to 
Then, before the body of Persians, who were crossing the niou^^^^^E 
could arrive to attack him in the rear, he advanced from the 
pass and charged the myriads of the enemy with his handful of 
hopeless now of preserving their lives, and anxious only to sell 
dearljr. In the desperate battle which ensued, Leonidas himself 
soon.—^The story is told in Herodotus, book vii.—2. 11 . Kin» 
Sparta, son of Cleonymus, ascended the throne, about 256. 
opposed to the projected reforms of his contemporary Agis IV., 
deposed and the throne was transferred to his son-in-law, 
brotus I but he was soon afterwards recalled, and caused Agis 
put to death, 240. He died about 236, and was succeeded by his ^ El 
Cleomenes III. 

Monnattjs, a Macedonian of Pella, one of AlexancJ^-»S 
generals. He crossed over into Europe in b.c. 322, to assist Antina^f 
against the ‘Greeks; but he was .defeated by the Athenians and -n-. sir 
allies, and fell in battle. 

LtoNTtm^(Zen;^m)j a town in the E. of Sicily, about 5 raii^s^s 
from the sea, N.W. of Syracuse, founded by Chalcidians from 
B.c. 730, but never attained much political importance in consequ4«^4-e 
of its proximity to'Syracuse. The rich plains N. of the city, call 
Leontim Campi, were some of the most fertile in Sicily, and produ^Sd 
abundant crops of most excellent wheat. It was the birthplace 
Gorgias. e- ^ g* 

Leoprep^des, z.tf. the poet Simonides, son of Leoprepes. 

OotychIdEs. I. King of Sparta, b.c. 491-469. He co re¬ 
manded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated the Persians at the battle 
of Mycale,—2, The reputed son of Agis II., excluded from the throne 
in consequence of his being suspected to be the son of AlcibiadQs iTv 
Timaea, the queen of Agis. His uncle, Agesilaus 11., was substituted 
in his room. 

■ Lirfpius, M. AemMus, the trjun?.viL..jsdi^ M. Lepidus, 

Wiijsid B.O., 78, who took up arms to restSnislth? laws of SuUa, 

WM defeated by Pompey and Catulus. His ai^was^praefor in 49) aim-d 
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lupporled Cmmr In lh« Civil war. In 46 ho was consul with Caesar* 
and In 44 h« rectived from the latter the government of Narbonese 
Gaul and Nearer Spain. He was In the neighbourhood of Rome at 
tlie time of the dictator's deaths and having the command of an army* 
he was able to render M, Antony efllcient assistance. Lepidus was 
now chosen ponlifea maaimus, which dignity had become vacant by 
Caesar's draih* and then repaired to his provincef of Gaul and Spam. 
Antony after hit defeat at Mutina (43) lied to Lepidus, who espoused 
his cause against the ecnate. They crossed the Alps at the head of a 
powerful army, and were joined in the N. of Italy by Octavian (nUer- 
wards Augustus), in the month of October the celebrated triuniviruta 
was lortiicii, by which the Roman world was divided between Augusts, 
Anttuiy, and Lepidus. In the fresh division of the provinces after the 
biiUb of rhlUppI (4a), Lepidus received Africa, where he remained 
till 36. In this year Augustus summoned him to Sicily to assist mm 
In the war against Sex. rompey. Lepidus obt‘ycd, but tired of bong 
treated as a subordinaie, he resolved to make an effort to acquire 
Sicily for himself. He was eofily subdued by Augustus, who spared 
hif fife* but deprived him of his triumvirate, his army, and his pro¬ 
vinces, and commsnded that he should live at Ctreeii, under strict 
tufveillanrt. He allowed him, however, to retain his dignity of 
pontifex maximus. He was not privy to the conspiracy whiih his 
son formed to assassinate Augustus In 30. He died in 13. 

LKPTlNfcs, an Athenian, known only as the jwoposer of 
a law taking nway all special exemptions from the burden of public 
charges against which the oration of Demosthenes is directed, usunily 
known as the Omtim against lapHnss, ».c. 355. 

Lerka or LRRKt, a district in Argolis, not far from Argos, 
In which was a inarsh and a small river of the same name. It was 
celebrated as the place where Hercules killed the Lcrncan Hydra, 

I^ESROS, a large island in the Aegaean, off the coast of Mysia 
in Asia Milnor. The island Is most Important in the early history of 
Greece, at the native region of the Aeolian school of ly^ric poetry. It 
was the birthplace of the poets Terpander, Alcaeus, Sappho, of t^he 
sage Plttacus, of the historian Ileiianicut, and of the philosopher 
Theophrastus. 

LETHf., a rivet in the lower world, from which the shade# 

drank, and thus obtained forgetfulness (M^) of the past. 

LEtO, called LAtAma by the Romeei, daughter of the Titim 
Coens and Phoebe, and mother of Apollo and Artemis, by Zeus, The 
love of Itw king of ihs gods procured for Leto the enmity of Hera. 
Persecuted by this goddess, Leto wandered from place to plaOi» «ul 
she came to Delos, which was then a floating island, fxift bore 
name of Ortygla* Zmn fastened it by adamantine skjim to the 
bottom of the sea, that It might be a secure resting-pUwm lor hli 
belov^. and there she geve birth to Apollo and Artem s. Uto was 
generally worshlppHSl only In conjunction with her children. ^Delos 
was the rhlef issst of her WOrshIp.****Coniult Dyer, ITht Gads of Gfasc#, 
chap. vUi. 

LfcUCAS or LevcXdKa {S^nia M&tm\ an island in tim 
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Ionian Sea. At the S. extremity of the island, opposite Cephallenia, 
was the celebrated pron^ontory, variously called Leucas, Leucdtas, 
Legates, or Leucdte^ on which was a temple of Apollo 'Leucadius. 
At the annnal festival of the god it was the custom to cast down a 
criminal from this promontory into the sea : birds were attached to 
him, in order to break his fall; and if he reached the sea uninjured, 
boats^ were ready to pick him up. This appears to have been an 
expiatory rite; and it gave rise to the well-known story that lovers 
leaped from this rock, in order to seek relief from the pangs of love. 
Thus Sappho is said to have leapt down from this rock, when in love 
with Phaon. [Sappho.] 

Leucippus, i. Son of Oenomaus, the lover of Daphne. 

— 2* Son of Perieres, prince of the Messenians, and father of Phoebe 
and liilaira, usually called Leucippides, who were betrothed to Idas 
and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, but were carried off by Castor 
and Pollux.—^3. A Grecian philosopher, the founder of the atomic 
theory of philosophy, which was more fully developed by Democritus, 
His date is uncertain.—Gomperz, Greek Thinkers^ vol. ii., p, 230, 

Leuc6phrys, a city of Caria, close to a curious lake of warm 
water, and having a renowned temple of Artemis Leucophryna. 

LeucSs^’RI (i. e. Syrians), the name given by the 

Greeks to the inhabitants of Cappadocia, who were of the Syrian 
race, in contradistinction to the Syrian tribes of a darker colour beyond 
the Taurus. 

Leug6th£a or LeucothSe. i. A marine goddess, was 
previously Ino, the wife of Athamas.—2. Daughter of the Babylonian 
king Orchamus and Eurynome, beloved by Apollo, was buried alive 
by her father; whereupon Apollo metamorphosed her into an incense 
shrub. 

Leuctra, a small town in Boeotia, on the road from Plataeae ' 
to Thespiae, memorable fpr the. victory of Epaminondas and the 
Thebans over the Spartans, b.c. 371. 

LibanIus, a distinguished Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
was thei teacher of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, and the friend of the 
emperor Julian. He was born at Antioch, on the Orontes, about 
A.D. 314, and died about, 395. Several of his works are extant.— 
Pagan though he was, he was singularly tolerant in his relations to 
Christianity.—See Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 

LihANVs, a range of mountains on the confines of Syria and 
Palestine, dividing Phoenice from Cce'.c-Syria. Its highest summits 
are covered with perpetual srow, and^ its s’ides were iil ancient times 
clothed'with forests of cedars. It is considerably lower than the 
opposite* ra-nge of Antilibanus. In the ScHptutes the word Lebanon 

ured for both ranges, and for either of them; but in classical 
authors 'Ithe names Libamjs and AntilJbahus are distinctive terms, 
being a'pplij^ to the W. and E. ranges respectively. 

a surnamei’Of Venus among fhe Romans, by . 

.which she is described as the goddess of sensual pleasure. 

LiBifeRi or Liber Pater, a name /fi^equently given by the 
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Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus or Dionysus* But the god 
and the goddess Libera, were ancient Italian divinities, presiding over 
the cultivation of the vine and the fertility of the fields. Hence they 
were worshipped in early times in conjunction with Ceres. 

LIbertAs, the goddess of Liberty, to whom several temples 
were erected at Rome. These temples must be distinguished from the 
Atrium Libertatis, which was used as an office of the censors. Libertaa 
is represented in works of art as a matron, with the pileus ( »« Aat), 
the symbol of liberty, or a wreath of laurel. Sometimes she appeara 
holding the Phrygian cap in her hand. 

LiB^THRUM or LIbI:thra, an ancient Thracian town in 
Pieria in Macedonia, on the slope of Olympus, where Orpheus is said 
to have lived. It was sacred to the Muses, who were hence caUea 
LthSthrldes^ and it is probable that the worship of the Muses under 
this name was transferred from this place to Boeotia. 

L!bItIna, an ancient Italian divinity, originally a deity of 
voluptuous delights, but identified by the later Romans with Perse- 
ph6ne, on account of her connection with the dead and their boriaL 
At her temple at Rome everything necessary for funerals was kept, 
and persons might there either buy or hire such things. Bence a 
person undertaking the burial of a person (an undertaker) was called 
Ubitinariust and his business Uhtiina: hence the expression libitmm 
funeribus non sufficiehat^ i. e. they could not all be buried. Owing to 
the connection of Libitina with the dead, Roman poets frequently 
employ her name in the sense of death Itself. 

LiBi^PHOBNtcES, the inhabitants of the cities founded by tha 
Phoenicians on the coast of the Cat ti acinittr. territory,_ and M> called 
from their being a mixed race of ihe Libyj.n natives wUb the 
Phoenician settlers. 

LYburnIa, a district of Illyricum, along the coast of the* 
Adriatic Sea. Its inhabitants, the Liburni, supported themaelvea 
chiefly by commerce and navigation. They were celebrated at » very 
early period as bold and skilful sailors. Their ships were reinurkabl# 
for their swift sailing; and hence vessels built after the same model 
were called Libumicatt or Lihutnae nav$s» It was to light vessels of 
this description that Augustus was mainly indebted for his victory 
over Antony’s fleet at the battle of Actium. 

the Greek name for the continent of Africa in general. 

LIchAs, an attendant of Hercules, brought his master the 

poisoned garment, and was horled by him Into the sea. 

LKcinius* X. C. Licii^ius Calvus, surnamed Stolo, a 
name said to be derived from the care with which he dug up the 
shoots springing from the roots of his vines. He brought the contest 
between the patricians and plebeians to a happy termination, and thua 
became the founder of Rome’s greatness. He was tribune of tha 
people from s.c* 376 to 3^, and was faithfully supported in his exer¬ 
tions bjr his colleague, L. Sextius. The laws which ne proposed were t 
(i) That in future no more consular tribunes should be appointed, but 
that wsttls should be elected, one of whom should always be m 
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plebeian. (2) That no one should possess more than 500 jugera of the 
publio land, or keep upon it more than 100 head of large and 500 of 
small cattle. (3) A law regulating the affairs between debtor and 
creditor, (4) That the Sybilline books should be entrusted to a college 
of ten men (decemviri), half of whom should be plebeians. These 
rogations were passed after a vehement opposition on the part of the 
patricians, and L. Sextius was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, 366. Licinius himself was elected twice to the consulship, 
364 and 361. Some years later he was accused by M. Popilius Laenas 
of having transgressed his own law respecting the amount of public 
land which a person might possess. He was condemned and sentenced 
to pay a heavy fine.—2. C. Licinius Macer, an annalist and an orator, 
was impeached of extortion by Cicero, and finding that the verdict 
was against him, committed suicide, b.c. 66.—^3. C. Licinius Macer 
Calvus, son of the last, a distinguished orator and poet, was born 
B.c. 82, and died about 47 or 46, in his 35th or 36th year. His most 
celebrated oration was delivered against Vatinius, who was defended 
by Cicero, when he was only 27 years of age. His elegies have been 
warmly extolled by Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid. All his works 
are Ipst. 

LMn!us, Roman emperor a.d. 307-324, was a Dacian 
peasant by birth, and was raised to the rank of Augustus by the 
ernperor Galerius. He afterwards had the dominion of the East. He 
carried on war first with Maximinus 11 . , whom he defeated a.d. 314, 
and subsequently with Constantine, by whom he was in his turn 
defeated,^ 315. A second war broke out between Licinius and Con«. 
stantine in 323, in which Licinius was not only defeated, but deprived 
of his throne. In the following year he was put to death by Con^ 
stantine, 324.—Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. i. 

Lictors, attendants who carried the fasces (rods bound in 
bundle-form, and containing an axe in the middle) before a Roman 
iuagistrate. 


Dg’&rKa, a district of Italy, bounded on the W. by the river 
Varus, and the Maritime Alps, which separated it from Transalpine 
Gpul,; on Ihd S.E. by the river Macra, which separated it from 
^truria, on N. by the river Po, and on the S. by the Mare 
i.igusticum. The Maritime Alps and the Apennines run through the 
greater part of the country. The inhabitants were called by the 
Greeks Ligyes and Ligystini, and by the Romans Ligures (sing. 
Ligtis, more rarely Ligur). They were in early times widely spread, 
and inhabited the coasts of Gaul and Italy, from the mouth of the 
Rhone to Pisae in Etruria. They were divided by the Romans into 
Ugures Transalptni ‘^^and Cisaipinu The names of the principal 
mbes were :-^n the W. side of the Alps, the Salves or Salluvii, 
OxYBii, and Deciates ; on the E. side of the Alps, the Intemelii. 
iNGAUNi and Apuani near the coast, the Vagienni, Salassi and 
Taurini bn the upper course of the Po, and the Laevi and Marisci 
N;;of the Po.—-The Ligurians y^ere small of stature, but strong' 

as mercenaries in the 
Carthaginians, Bind they were not subdued by the 
Rpp|ns fill after a long and fierce struggle. . , 

VlL^fEAEUM {Uarsald), a town in , the W. bf Sicily, with ah 
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excellent harbour. MUyated on m promontory of the same name, 
opposite to the Prom. Ilermaeum or Mercurtl (C» Bon) in Africit, the 
space between the two being the shortest distance between Sicily and 
Africa. The town was founded by the Carthaginians about ».c. 397, 
and was the principal Carthaginian fortress In Sicily. 

LImYtes R6 mAni, the name of a continuous series of forti¬ 
fications, consisting of castles, walls, earthm ramparts, and the like, 
which the Romans erected along the Rhine and the Danube, to 
protect their possessions from the attacks of the Germans, 

LindUM a town of the Coritani, in Britain, on the 

road from Londinium to Eborncum, and a Roman colony. The 
modern name IJncofn has been formed out of Llndum Colonia. 

I«fiNo 5 NKS. J. A powerful people in Transal[>ine Gaui, 
bounded by the Treviri on the N, and the Sequanl on the S. Their 
chief town was Andmnaturinum, afterwards Lingoncs (Laiigrrsi.— 
2. A branch of the above-mentioned people, who migrated into Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul along with the Boli, and dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Ravenna. 

IJtuvs (XtW), the personification of a ^ir^e or lameniation^ 
and therefore described as a son of Apollo by the princess Psmnathe. 
Both Argos and Thebes claimed the honenir of his birth. An Argive 
tradition related that IJmm was exposed by his mother after his 
birth, and was brought up by shepherds, but was afterwards torn 
to pieces by dogs. Piamathc% grief at the occurrence betrayed her 
misfortune to her father, who condemned her to death. Apollo, 
indignant at the father’s cruelty, visited Argos with a plague; and, 
in obedience to an orack, the Argives endeavoured to propitiate 
Psumuthe and Linus by means of sacrifices and dirges which were 
called flnf. According to a Boeotian tradition Linus was kilted by 
Apollo, because he hod ventured upon a musical contest with the 
god. The Thtbons dtitlnguished between an enrlier and later Linus; 
the latter la said to have Instructed llorrulcs in musk, but to have 
been killed by the hero.—The Ifnos-song was one of the ancient 
dirges which may be traced to a Semitic source, and were perhaps 
laments for the departing summer t see Fraser, Gotdm Bough, voU 
11 ., p. asa (ed. a). In any case “Linos*’ represents an old Greek 
nature-god. 

LTris {Gari}(iiano\ moro imciently called Clanis or 
Oi-Xni®, one of the principal rivers in central Italy, rising in the 
Apennines W. of lake Fuclnue, flowing Into the Sinus Cnletanus 
near Mlnturnae, and forming the boundary between Latium and 
Campania. Its stream was sluggleh, whence the ** Liris qukim 
aqua '* of Horace. 

Lissxjs, a town in the S. of Dalmatia, at the mouth of tht 
river Drilon, founded by Dionysius of Syracuse, 38e, and possess¬ 
ing a atrongly fortifkdT acropolis called Acaouasus, which was con¬ 
sidered impregnable. 

LiTAtfA Silva, a large forest on the Apennines, in Cisalpine 

Caul, S.B. of Mutlna. 

LtTERNU^ oar LmTKRNUM {P(tina\ a town on the coast o# 
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Campania, at the mouth of the river Clanis or Glanis, which in the 
lower part of its' coarse takes the name of Liternus and which 
flows through a marsh to the N. of the town, called Literna Palus. 

was to this place that the elder Sclplo Africanus retired when the 
tribunes attempted to bring him to trial, and here he is said to have 
died. 

LMa. I. Sister of M. livius Drusus, the celebrated 
^ibune, b.c. 91, married first to M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had 
Cato Uticensis, and subsequently to Q. Servilius Caepio by whom 
she had a daughter, ServiUa, the mother of M. Brutus,*who killed 
Caesar.—2. Livia Drusilla, the daughter of Livius Drusus Claudia- 
nus, married first to Tib. Claudius Nero; and afterwards to 
Augustus, who compelled her hushapd to divorce her, b.c. 58. She 
had already borne her husband one son, the future emperor Tiberius, 
and at the time of her marriage with Augustus was 6 months pregnant 
with another, who subsequently received the name of Drusus. She 
(Aildren by Augustus, but she retained his affections 
till his death. On the accession of her son Tiberius to the throne, 
she at first attempted to obtain an equal share in the government; 
but; this the jealous temper of Tiberius would not brook. She died 
in A.D. 29, at the age of 82 or 86.-3. ^r Livilla, the daughter of 
Drusus senior and Antonia, and the wife of Drusus junior, the son 
of; the emperor Tiberius. She was seduced by Sejanus, who per¬ 
suaded her to poison her husband, a.d. 23.— 4. Julia Li villa,, 
daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, 

LlvfiTs, T., the Roman historian, was born at [Patavium 
(Padua), in the N. of Italy, b.c. 59. The greater part of his life wa? 
spent in Rome, but he returned to his native town before his death, 

76, in the fourth year of Tiberius, a.d. 
17. His literary talents secured the patronage of Augustus : and so 
great was his reputation, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to- 
Rome, solely ^ the purpose of beholding him, and having- gratified 
his curiosity, immediately returned! home. The great worht of Livy 
is a History ^ Rome, extending from the foundation of the city to 
the death of Drusus, b.c. 9, and comprised in 142 books. Of these 
35 have descended to us; but of the whole, with the exception of 2, 
we po^ess Epitomes, The work has been divided into decades, 
containing 10 books each. The ist decade (bks. i.-x.) is entire, and 
ewbra^s thq peripd from the foundation of the city .fco the year b.c. 
J94. The and decade (bks. xi.-xx.) is lost, and embraced the period 
from^ 294^ to 21^ comprising an account, ^mong other matters, of 
the invasion of Pyrrhus and of the first Punic war. Jhe 3rd decade 
(bks. xxi.-xxx.) is entire. It embraces the period from 2x9 to aoi, 
comprehending the whole of the second Punic war. The 4th decade 
iHoks. xxxi.~xl.) is entire, and also one half pf the 5th (bks. xU.-xlv.)' 
These 15 books embrace the pediod from 201 to 167, and develop 
die progress of the Roman arms lit GisatpinO Gaul,' iti Macedonia, 
Greece,, and Asia, ending with the triumph of Aemiiius P^ufus. Of 
the remmmng books nothing remains except imronsideraBle frag- 

dear, animated, and eloquent; butihe' 
Old not t^e much pains m ascertaining the truth of tihe e^rm.ts hu 
records. His aim was to offer to his countrymen a clear and pleasing 
narrative, Which, while it gratified their vaiiity, should Contain no 
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sUrtUng improbtbiiititt mr growi jwsrvtrtloti of facts.—Hb history 
jnay be described m the canonisation of Rome, regarded as the 
Idealised Commonwealth. See J* W. Mackall, ilistoty of Latin 
Liioratura, chap. ir. 

Ltvius ANDRONlctfS, the earliest Roman poet, was a Greek, 
and the idave of M. Livius Sillnator, by whom he was manumitted, 
and from whom he received the Roman name Livius. He wrote both 
tragedies and comedies in Latin, and his first drama was acted s.c. 
340. He also traniialed the Odys$§f Into Saturnian verse. 

L 6 cri, sometimes called L 6 chensks, by the Romans, the 
inhabitants of two districts in Greece, called lAcms. x. Eastern 
LocRis, extending from Thessaly and the pass of Thermopylae along 
the coast to the frontiers of Boeotia. and bounded by Doris and 
Phocis on the W. It was a fertile and well-cultivated country* The 
N. part was inhabited by the Locm Epicnemiiui, who derived their 
name from Mt. Cnemi*. The S. part was inhabited by the Locri 
O ruNTiL who derived their name irom their principal town. Opus. 
The 3 tribes were separated by Danhnus, a small slip of land, which 
at one time belonged to Phocis. The Rplcncmidil were for a long 
time subject to the Phoclans, and were Included under the name m 
the latter people; whence the name of the Opimtii occurs more 
frequently in nreek history.—a. Wr.HTERM Loewis, or the country 
of the l-^Ri Oiroua, was bounded on the H. by I^oris, on the w. 
^ Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, and on the S, by the Corinthian 
Gulf. The country Is mountainous, and for the most part unpro¬ 
ductive. Mt. Coraa from Aelolla, and Mt. Parnassus from Phocis, 
occupy the greater part df it. The Locri Oaolae were a colony of 
the Western Locrians, and were more uncivlUsed than the latter. 
They resembled their neighbours, the Aetoilans, both In their pre¬ 
datory habits and In their mode of warfare. Their chief town was 
AMRHisea. 

L6cri fepIzRPH^Rlt, one of the mt»t ancient Greek cities in 
Lower Italy, situated in the S.E. of llruttium, N. of the promontory 
of Zephyrium, from which it was said to have derived its surname 
Epixephyrii, though others suppose this name given to the place 
simply because If lay to the w. of Greece. It was founded by the 
I.ocrians from Greece, s.c. 6^3. The inhabitants regarded themselves 
as descendants of Ajax OUcui; and as he resided at the town of 
Naryjt among the Opuntll, the poets gave the name of Nary da to 
Locrit, and called the founders of the town the hTnrycif Lem. For 
the iame reason the pitch of Bruttluna is frequently called ATarycfa. 
LocH was celebrated tor tha txcellertce of Its laws, which were drawn 
up by Zaleucui soon after the foundation of the city, [Zalbucus.) 
Near the town was an ancient and wealthy temple of Proserpina, 

l^oursTA, or, more correctly, LOcusta, a famous female 
poisoner. em|dey^ by Agrippina In poisoning the emperor Claudius, 
and by Nero for despatching Brltannicus. She was put to death In 
the reign of Galba. 

M., eolisul, B.e at, and governor of Gaul, b.c. 16, 
was appointed by Augustus as tutor to his grandson, C. Caesar, 
whom he ecoomfMinied to the East, B.O* a. Hordee addressed an Ode 
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Loilius. “* ^•’ *>' the eldest son ol 


LoNplN]fuM,_ or LondInum {London), the capital of the 
Cantu in Britain, was originally situated on the S. bank of the 
Thames in the modern Southwark. It afterwards spread over the 

hence called a town of the Trinobantes. 

It IS first inentioned in the reign of Nero as a flourishing and populous 
frequented by Roman merchants. It was taken and its 
■ fesii, . Britons, when they revolted under 

rounded with a wall and ditch by Constantine the Great or Theodosius, 
the Roman governor of Britain. This wall probably commenced a 
‘he_ present site of the tower, and continued along the 
t’.* r and Ludgate. London was the 

central pomt, from which all the Roman roads in Britain diverged, 
It nqssessed a Mtlhartum Aureum, from which the miles on the 
"“'S^^ned; and a fragment of this Miiliarium, the cele- 
brated London Stone, may be seen affixed to the wail of St. Swithin’s 

tho S?ml" almost the only monument of 

the Roman Londinium still extant, with the exception of coins, tessel¬ 
lated pavements, and the like, which have been found buried under 
tne ground. 

LongIntts, a, distinguished Greek philosopher and gram- 

1+, **■?• ^® ‘auaTht philosophy and 

rhetoric at Athens for many years with great success: and among 
hjs, pupils was the celebrated Porphyry. He afterwards went to the 
Bast, where he became acquainted with Zenobla, of Palmyra, who 
made him her teacher of Greek literature. It was mainly^through 

On w*'® f * I ® i’’*'® r *e Roman empife. 

On her oapture by Aurelian in 273, Longinus was put to death by 

the emperor. Longinus was a man of excellent sense, sound iudg- 
f’, -f ^,®T‘y® knowledge. The treatise On the Sublime (com-' 

‘•'i t P"* ’"kich is still extant, is a 

work of great merit.—The best edition of the treatise On the Sublime 
IS by Prof. Roberts, who adds an English rendering. 

Longus, a Greek sophist, of uncertain date, the author of 
an extant erotic work, Daphis and Chloe, 

L5RiuM, or LoRfi, a small place in Etruria, on the Via 

aurella, wher^ Antoninus Pius was brought up and died. 

a nyraph, who, ^to escape the embraces of Priapus, 

metamorphosed iwto a tree, called after her Lotus. ^ 

LOTdpHtei (= mentioned by Homer in the 

pth Odyssey .—Read Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters. 

■; also called LGa MAter or LOa Saturni, one of the 
Mrly„ltalian divinities, fo whom were dedicated ■ the arras taken in 
battle. 

;L5cANl£^.a district , in Lqwer Italy, bounded on the N. '.by 
and,^nium, on the E. by Apulia and the Gulf of Tarem 
]^, qn.,the S..>y Brutkium, and on ,the W. by the Tyrrhene Seai 
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rt was separated from Campiiniii by the river SHarus, and from 
Bruttium by the river Leus. Lucania was celebrated for its excellent 
oasturcs; *ftd its oxen were the finest and lar8:est in Italy, Hence 
The elephant was at first called by the Romans a Lucanian ox (Lucas 
has), i’ht l.utania was inhabited chiefly by Greeks, whose 

cities were numerous and flourtslifng. The interior of the country 
was orlginaily inhabited by the Chones and OcnotrUns, The 
Lucanians proper were Sammtet, a brave and warlike race, who left 
their mother«country and setllrd both in Lurania and Bruttium, 
Thev nt»t only ex|Klud or subdued the Denotrians, but they gradj^Hf ! 
acauired poiwsiion of mast of the Greek cities on Che coast. They 
were subdued by the Rontans after Pyrrhus had left Italy. 


LOcANUH, M. Annakus, usually called Lucan, a Roman 
tioec born at Cardiibn In Spain, a.D, 39. His fatl^er was L. Annaeus 
™ia, a brother of M, Senwa, the philosopher. Lucan was brought 
uo at Rome at an early age. He embarked in the conspiracy of rise 
Against tile life of Neroj and upon the discovery of the plot was 
compelled to put an tsml to his life. He died a.u. 65, in the 26th year 
of htt ag«* There Is extant an heroic poem, by Lucan, m 10 books, 
entitled Ph&nalia, in whkh the progress of the struggle between 
Caesar and Pompey Is fully detailed. The loth book is imperfect, and 
the narrative breaks off abruptly in the middle of the Alexandrian 
^ar.-^The best edition is that by llasklna and Heitland (1SS7). I he 
poem has bt'en rendered Into l*'ngli»b verse by Ridley. 

LuccRius 1*1 old friend and neighbour of Cicero, was 
tn unsuccessful candidate for the consulship, along with lulius Caesar, 
in 8.C. fio. He wrote a roniemporaneoui history of Ratue, com¬ 
mencing with the Social or Marsic war. 

LOdANUS, ttsually called Lucian, a Greek writer andgmitest 
of secimd-* <*mury Sophists, born at Samosata, the capital of 
ffcne in Svria. ilourLhed in the reign of M. Aurelius. He practwed 
for «>ino time a. on oJvornte at Aniioth, ond otter words 
ihroueh Greece, giving In.truciion In rhetoric. Uort In life M 
obt.lned the oIRre of procurator of part of Egjrpt, The most Irn- 
Mrwnl of l.uclan's writings are his OMogu$t. ihey are treated in 
the grestest powlble variety of style, from Mriousness down to the 
broadest humour and buffoonery. Their subjects and tendency, too, 
rafv considerably s for while some are employed In attacking the 
heathen philosophy and religion, others are mere pictures of manners 
without any polemic drift. Uuclan’s merits ss a writer consist In his 
knowledge of human nature, hla strong Mmmon swise, and me 
tlmollcUy and Attic grace o/ his diction.—The best version of his 
worls in English is that published in ths Oxford Trsnrtation Serlts 
(4 vols.). , . 

LCcTrsR, or PhosphSrus, that is, the bnnger of light, is 
the naina of ths pisnst Venus, when seen In the morning before wn- 
riss. Ths ssTOs'^pIsnei wss called /ferferu*, Verperugo, Ves^r, 
Kaeiffer Of Nottumu*, when it eppesred In the heavens after Mneet. 
L^C’aTa pewnlWon Is esTw a son of Astraeus and Aurora 
Skm ScsSsaS Aurora, or of Ailnt. By Phllonls he • aald 
Z & bJSX^fathir of^y*. He Is also Llled the father of 
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Daied^Hah^and of the Hespet'5ide^s: Lociffer' is also a s.urname ofj 
saverat goddesses of light, as Aurora*, and 

' LyciLlus, C., Romaii satirist, was born at Su^essa of the 

®' Naples, 103, in the 46th. yeaj of hk 
age. He lived upon terms of thef^losest familiarity with Scipio and 


T” ^ 1 ! TT 4, --- —...w^.w^^^0u xciiiiincif ,|,y wai; 4 .* . -..M 

J^aelius. He was the 6rst to mould Roman satire into that fomi 
;ghich afterwards received full development in the hands of Horace, 
J'^'^onal.,~^See Sellar, Roman Po^ts of the P^epuhlic^ 

pOcl^A, the goddess of light, or rather the goddess thati 
nght, and hence the goddess that presides over the birth of 
cniiidren. . > 

txJCR®TfA, the wife of L, Tarquinius Collatinus, wbose rapei 
^^*'jw^nius led to the dethronement of Tarquinius Superbiis 
^ftn 4 lhe establishment of the republic. ^ ' 

LucREtIus Carus, T., the Roman poet, born b-c. 95, is| 
said to have been driven mad by a love potion, and to have perished 

however^ not improbable that! 
potion and of his death was an invention of some! 
memf of the Epicureans. Lucretius is the author of a philosophica 
poem, in ^roic hexameters, divided into 6 books, addressed to c] 

P 58. and entitled r>a f?€rMiJ 
K contains an exposition of the doctrines of Epicurus 
^ ^matted by all modern critics to be tbe greatest 

poems. The most abstruse speculations are clearly exl 
piajnea in majestic verse; while the subject, which in itself was dry 

andydull, IS enlivened by digressions of power and beauty.-The besJ 

i^erwm Natura is Munro’s (4th ed., 1S86), with 
rendering. Sellar’s Roman Poets of the 
IShapSv, X1.-X1V.; is full of fine criticism. > , 

' LotJ^lfys, LAcirs, was properly the inner part of the Sinus 
■Gumamls cir PuteoUnus, a bajr on the coast of Campania, betweeii 
the OToraontory Misenum and Puteoli, running a considerable wav 

period the Lucrine lake was separated 
^ stadia in leng^th, and 

thus assumed the character of an inland lake. Its waters still 
mained salt, and wete celebrated for their oyster beds. Behind thJ 
Lmcrme lake was another lake called Lacus Avernus. In the tiiriJ 
of Aagustos, Agrippa made a communication between the lakJ 
^e^us and the Lucrine lake, and also between the Lucrine lake and 
S* V "*® '^raan'us. .thus forming out of the 3 the celebrated JuliaJ 
Harbour. The Lucrine lake was filled up by a Volcanic eruption m 
1538. when a conical mountain rose in it^ pUce, called Monte Ruovql 

LfcfNfus, celebrated as tbe conqueror oi 
Mithirdatcs/ fought on the side of Sulla in the civil wars with th< 
Mapiant party, was praetor b.c. 77, and consul 74: In the latter yeai 
he/receive^ the conduct of the war against Mithridates, -which h< 
caaan^ onsfor 8 y^ars with great success. [Mithridates.] But being 
^abld fo^^bnng the war to a conclusion in consequence of th< 
T^taraoua disposB^ion. bf his troops, he was superseded in the commanc 
by Aeilius GiabrtOi. ®.e.‘fiy. Glabrk), ^l^o^ver, nevte^’toolc the corr^ 
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hut itt the foUowIng year (66) Lucullus had to resign the oom- 
Pomnev who had been appointed by the Manihan law to 

Supersede bcSflim and Glabrio. Z his rb/urn to Rome Lucullus 
devS himself to a life .of_ indolence and luxury, and lived in a 
1 a rtf iRittraordinary r. iic.’"*- ^‘ei ;;p. Tie died in 57 5 ^* was 

first to introduce^ch -res I-.i-’v, which he had brought 
him from Cerasus in Pontus. He was a patron of the poet Arch^ 
of literar^y men in general. He also composed a history of % 
war ?n Greek.--See Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. .A 
for an eSfmate of this remarkable man; and Ferrero, The Greaml^ 
and Decline of Rome* - 1,. + j 

T ugdOnum (£y^^\ the chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
^litulted at the foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar (Sad»c) 
flnd^hc Rhodanus {Rhone), was made a Roman colony, b.c. 43, and 
and the ^ Augustus the capital of the province, and the residence 
oftTRoman govl^rnor. Lug^ is nfmorable in the history.of 

1 ChrYstSn church as the seat of the bishopric of Irenaeus. 

LONA. I. The goddess of the moon. [Selene.]—a. Umf), 
an'^^uscan town, situated on the left bank of the Macra, about 4 
mir« from the coast, originally formed part of Liguria, but became 
moT N-ly HtV of Etiiria, when Augustus extended' the 
the “OS' ^• 7 j .JL country as far as the Macra. It possessed a 
Kur at the mouth of the river, called 
Lufae Por;uV (c;a// 0/ Sfeeeio). In b-c. 177 Luna was made a 

a festival of expiation and purification held in 
Rome in honour of Faunus, on Feb. 15*^ 

LiiFBRCUS, an ancient Italian 

herds M the protector of their flocks against wolves. flomans 

sometimes ide^ntified Lupercus with the Arcadian Pan. 

T hPTis ROtIlIus, the author of an extant rhetorical treatise 
in s'^wks, entitled De Figuris Sententiarum et F^locuttonts, appears 
to have lived in the time o? Augustus. 

LOTfiTiA or, more commonly, Lutbtia Parisiorum (Par*^, 
the S 5 SVL Parisll in Gallia Lugdunensis. Here JuUan was 
proclaimed emperor, A.n. 360. 

LyaBUS (- care-dhpdUr), a name for the god Dionysus. 
Lycaba, a festival in honour , of Zeus, celebrated on Mt. 

‘■'fSsS STf «» of «o % 

a Af«“ ”oW»4r srs-dh*» 

of 000 /i “?“£ igfgu“ 

tetics taught. 
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L'?’c£us, a surname of Apollo. The word must be traced to 
the root Xu/c, lux^ as designating the god of light. But it was 
popularly connected with XAkos^ wolf. 

L^c!a, a small district on the S. side of Asia Minor. 
Homer, who gives Lycia a promihent place in the Iliads represents 
it^ chieftains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as descended from the royal 
Iffmily of Argos. Besides the legend of Bellerophon and the chimaera, 
*^cia is the scene of another popular Greek story, that of the 
Sarpies and. the daughters of Pandareos; and memorials of both 
are preserved on the Lycian monuments now in the British Museum. 
On the whole, it is clear that Lycia was colonised by the Greeks at 
a very early period, and that its historical inhabitants were Greeks, 
though with a mixture of native blood. The Lycians always kept 
the reputation they have in Homer, as brave warriors. They and the 
Cilicians were the only people W. of the Halys whom Croesus did not 
coftquer, and they were the last who resisted the Persians. 

Lfcfus, the Lycian^ a surname of Apollo, who was wor¬ 
shipped in several places of Lycia, especially at Patara, where he had 
an oracle. Hence the Lyciae sortes in Virgil are the responses of 
the oracle at Patara. 

L 1 ^c 6 m£d£:s, king of the Dolopians, in the island of Scyros, 
to whose court Achilles was sent, disguised as a maiden, by his 
mother Thetis, who was anxious to prevent his going to the Trepan 
war. Here Achilles became, by Deidamia, the daughter of Lycomedes, 
the father of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. Lycomedes treacherously 
killed Theseus by thrusting him down a rock, 

LycoN, of Troas, a distinguished Peripatetic philosopher, 
and the disciple of Straton, whom he succeeded as the head of the 
Peripatetic school, b,c. 272. 

L^c6phrONj a grammarian and poet, was a native of Chalcis 
in Euboea, and lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(b.c.’ 285-247). He was the author of an extant poem, entitled C05- 
sandra or Alexander^ in which Cassandra is made to prophesy the fall 
of IVoy, .with nunWtIus other events. The obscurity of this work is 
proverhM. Among the numerous ancient commentaries on the poem, 
the most important are the Scholia of Tzetzes, which are far more 
valuable than the poem itself. 

Li?fcOR£A, an ancient town*dt the foot of Mt. Lycorea, which 
was the Southern of the 2 peaks of Mt. Parnassus. [Parnassus.] 
Hence Apollo derived the surname of Lycoreus. 

^ Sqn of Dryais, and king of . the Edones in 

Thrace, famous for his^ persecution of Diojinysus and of his worship 
in Thrace. He was driven mad by the gods on account' of his 
impieliy., and was subsequently killed.-*—2, The Spartan legislator, 
was the son of Eunomus, king of Sparta, and brother of Polydectes. 

^succeeded, his father as king of Sparta, and afterwards 
leaving, his queen with chil 4 * The ambitious woman proposed 
l,.ycur^Ms 'to offspring if he would share, the throne 

m”seemingly Consented; biit when 4 he had ^iven birth 
to a sonf‘‘(Charilaus), ne openly proclaimed him king; and as next 
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of kin, acted as his guardian. But to avoid all iUf{>klon of am¬ 
bitious designs^ Lycurgua left Sparta» and set out on hit celebrated 
travels, k said to have visited Crete, Ionia, and Egypt, and to 
have penetrated even as far as India. His return to Sparta was 
hailed by all forties. Sparta was in a stale of anarcSy and licentious¬ 
ness, and he was considered as the man who alone could cure the 
growing diseases of the state. He undertook the task,» and notwith¬ 
standing some opposition, he made a new division of property, and 
remodelled the whole constitutIon, military and civil. After Lycurgus 
had obtained for his institutions an approving orwiie of the god of 
Delphi, he exacted a promise from the people not to make anv altera¬ 
tions In his laws before his return. He now left Sparta to finish his 
life in voluntary exile, in order that his eounirymm might be bound 
by their oath to preserve hit constitution inviolate for ever. Where 
and how he died, nobody could toll. He was honoured as a god al 
Sparta with a temple and yearly sacrifices, down to the latest times, 
The date of Lycurgus Is variously given, but It Is impassible to place 
it later than ».c. fia$. Lycurgus was regarded throu^ alt subse¬ 
quent ages as the legislator of Sparta, and therefore almost all the 
Spartan Institutions were ascribed to him as their author; but we 
must not imagine that they were all his work.*-^. An Attic orator, 
born at Athein. about n.c. :to6, was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates, 
a warm supporter of the policy of Demosthenes, and one of the most 
virtuous cUixens and upright statesmen of his age. He was thrice 
appointed I'amias, or manager of the public revenue. He died in 
323. Only one of his orations has come down to ut. 

Ltcus. I. Of Thel>c:s, put to death with hii wife Dirce, by 
Amphion and ISethus, on account of ihi cruelty with which they had 
treated Antiope, the author of the two latter by Zeus.—», Son of 
Pandion, was expelled by his brother, Aegeus, amf took refuge in the 
country of the rermili, which was called Lycia after him. The 
^ Lyceum at Athens is said to have derived Its name from him. 

LtdTa, a district of Asia Minor, in the niidtlle of the W.side 
of the peninsula, between Mysia on the H. and Carla on the S,, and 
between Dhrvgia on the E. and the Aegaean Sea on the W. In these 
boundaries the strip of coast belonging to Ionsa Is included, but the 
name Is sometimes used In a narrower signification, sa as to exclude 
Ionia. Lydia is divided Into a unesfual valleys by the chain of Ml. 
Tmolus; of which the S. and smaller Is waleri^ by the river CAVitaa, 
and the N. forms the great plain of the llsaiiiui. In tarly tlmiw 
the country had another name, Maednla, by which alone it Is known 
to Homer, Lydia was an early seat of Asiatic ctvMlsatinn, and 
exerted a very important Influence on the Greeks, The Lydian mon¬ 
archy, which was founded at Sardis, eprew up Into mn empire, under 
which the many dllferent tribes of Asia Minor \V» of the river Halys 
were for the first time united, Lydia passed, by the bequM of 
Attalus III., to the Romans, under whom it formed perl of the 
province oi Asia, 

Lykc»st!S, g district in the S-W. of Mwceronfit, upon the 
frontiers of Illyria, InhablK^ by the LyNcsitas, an Illyrian people. 
The ancient capital of the country was LvNOUa, though Htaacuu 
at a latm* lime became the chief town in the dfiatrlet» Near Lyncus 
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wa^’a ^iver/, Vhbse waters ai'e said to have been as intosiifciatihg 

wmfe, . ‘ ‘ ' 

Lykceus. ii. One the 50 sons of Aegyptus, whose life 
was saved by his wife Hypermnestra, when all his brothers were 
murdered by the daughters of Danaus. Lynceus succeeded Danaus 
as kkig of' Argos.—2. Son of Aphareus and Arene, and brother of 
Mas, was one of the Argonauts, and famous for his keen sight. He 
was slainiby Pollux. 

' Lyncus, king of Scythia, endeavoured to murder Triptolemus, 
who came to him with the gifts of Ceres, but he w^s metamorphosed 
by the goddess into a lynx. 

Lyrnessus, a town in the Troad, the birthplace of Briseis. 

Lysandicr, one of -the most distinguished of the Spartan 
generals and diplomatists. Having been appointed to th^ command 
of the Spartan fleet, qff the coast of Asia Minor, he gained the favour 
of Cyrus, who supplied him with large sums of money to pay hh 
sailors. In b.c. 405 he brought the Peloponnesian war to a conclusion, 
by the defeat of the Athenian fleet off, Aegospotami, and in the 
following yea^r he entered Athens in triumi>h. It was through bis 
influence that A§®silaus, the brother of Agis, obtained th© Spartan 
throne in opposition to Leotychides, the repufcd son of the latter. 
Lysander accompanied Agesilaus to Asia; but the king* purposely 
thwarted au his designs, and refused all the favours which he asked. 
On his return to Sparta, Lysapder resoK^ed to bring about a change 
in'^ thb Spartan constitution, by abolishing hereditstry ' royalty, and 
making' the throne elective. But before he could carry his ^enterprise 
kito effect, he fell in battle under the walls of Haliartus, B.c. 395. 
^C/. Buryis History of Greece, chap. xi. 

L^sJas, 9fn Attic ^rat'pr, was horn at Athens, b.c. 458, but^ 
was not an, Athenian citizen, being the son of Cephalus, a native of 
Si'raouse,' At the aj^ of Lysias joined the Athenians who went 
as colonistls to ThurU, ifi"Italy, 443 ; but he returned to Athens after 
the deffdat df the Athenians ^n Sicilj[, 411. » During the rule of the 
JO 'Pyrhnts <404^), he was thrown inb prison ; but he escaped, and 
joMhdrDhfrasybnaluS'aaad the exiles, to whom he ^rendered important 
asfedstenoei- Heidied in 35^, at the age of 80. Lysias wrote a gteat 
tmmber of ^©rations lor >oth^s, of which several afe bxtant. They 
are .distinguished by and elegance.—See Jebb^s»^Afiio Orators, 

wh pp. 'X40M2a6.^, i .. I . ‘ 
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king of the whom country h« had invaded^ but he 

restored to liberty by the latitr* In iSy Lysimachtii and Pyrrhus 
quelled Dwtetfiui from Macedonia. Pyrrhus* for a time, obtained 
p^etslon of the Macedonian throne; but in the following year he 
was driven out of tiie country by Lysimachu»> who now became king 
of Macedonia. Towards the end of his reign the aged Lysimachus 
out to death his son Agathodes, at the instigation of his wife, 
Arslnoii* daughter of Ptolemy Sotor. This bloody deed alienated the 
minds of his subjects; and Selaucus Invaded the dojninions of Lysim¬ 
achus. l‘he two monardis nu*t in the plain of Corns (Corupedion); 
and Lysimachus fdl in the battle that ensued, ».c. aSi, in his Both 

LYSIPPUS, of Skyon, one of the most Greek 

statuaries, was « contemporary of Alejcnmirr the Cireat, who is re¬ 
peated to have said that no one should paint him but Apelles, and no 
om make his status hut Ly»ippus^.-*-“lle was an extraordinarily prolific 
sculptor, and his wuiks were widely distributed. Of extant statues 
by him, the most famous are the Agias (probubiy a contemporary copy 
of the original), and the Apoxjomenos (now in the \’aticanj. In 
Lysippus’s work the Ideal athlete Is more perfectly portrayed than 
anywnere else.*""C/. IC A. Clurdner, Sfx Crrcefe hculptors, 

L9SIS, an eminent Pythagorean philosoplier, the teacher of 

Epaminondut- 

Lvstra, a city of Lycaonia, on the confines of Isauria, cele- 
bntad M one chief icene of tlic preaching of Paul and Uurnabaa. 


MXcXrkus, »«n of Aeolus, who committed incest with his 
(liter Canare. ilrnce Itie, the daughter of Macareui, is called 
Macarlij. 


MaccAbaki, the descendants of the lamtly of the heroic 
ludat Marcahi or Marrabaeui, a surname which he obtained from 
htf glorious wUiuiiea. (Prom the Hebrew makkab, “a hammer.") 
Thsrwere also called diamonaei, from Atanionaeus, or Chasmon, the 
anotitor of Juda* Maccabaeus, or, la a ahurtPC form, Attnonaei or 
HMmoMoef. ’the family Tint obtained diatinctlon by their resisting 
itM attempts of AniitHhus IV. Epiphanes, king of Syria, to root out 
tin worship of Jehovah. They succeeded in deliverinfl their country 
from the Syi^ien yoke, and became the rulers of Judaee.—See i 
Mawabeei (In the Apocrypha)} JosMihus, Anffiiuiticj, xil.; and 
Pslrweather, The Background of tho Goiftrlt, chap, ill. ^ 

MXc&D&NtA, « country in Europe, N. of Greece, said to 
ihave bean originaliy named Enmthia. Its boundartsa wars greatly 
ienlarged by the conqueets of Philip. On the eonquest of tho country 
by the Romane. n.o. 168, Maoedonla wee divided Into 4 dletrkts, inde- 
iwident of one another 1 but the whole country wm formed Into a 
province after the conguatt of thp Achsei^ In 146. Very 
QUle ie kmwn of tbn hiatoty of Ueredonia till the reip of Amyntai 1 ., 
who was a contemporary of Daxlus Hystasplsi hut from that toe 
tbdr history Is loora or lass IntlmMsIy eonnettad edth tl^it of Greett, 
MB at length Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, became the 
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virtual ma$fier of the whole of Greece. 'J'he conquests of Alexander 
extended the Macedonian supremacy over a great part of Asia; and 
the Macedonian kings continued to exercise their sovereignly over 
Greece till the conquest of Perseus by the Romans, 168, brought the 
Macedonian monarchy to a close. 

MAcer AEMthfus. I, A Roman poet, was a native of 
Verona, and died in Asia, »,c, 16. He wrote a poem upon birds, 
snakes, and medicinal plants,— 2. We must distinguish from Aemilms 
Macer of Verona, a poet Macer, who wrote on the Trojan war, and 
who must have been alive in a.d. 12, since he is addressed by Ovid 
in that year {ex Pont,, ii., 10, 2). 

MAcer, LfciNlfus. [Licinius.] 

MAc£tae, another name of the Macedonians. 

MAchA6n, son of Aesculapius, the surgeon of the Greeks in 
the Trojan war, led, with his brother Podalirius, troops from Tricca, 
Ithome, and Oechulia. He was killed by Eurypylus, the son of 
Telephus. 

MacrInus, M. OpTlYus S£v£rxjs, Roman emperor, April, 
A.D. 217—^June, a 18, and successor of Caracalla, whom he had caused 
to be assassinated. He was defeated by the generals of Elagabalus 
and put to death. 

MACRfiBftrs, a Roman grammarian, who lived about a.d. 
400, wrote several works, of which the most important are:—(i) A 
treatise in 7 books, entitled Saiurnalia Convivio,, consisting of a series 
of dissertations on history, mythology, criticism, and various points 
of antiquarian research. (2) A commentary on Cicero’s Somnium 
See Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, 

chap, viii. 

Maeander, a river in Asia Minor, proverbial for its wander¬ 
ings, rising in the S. of Phrygia, close to the soured of the Marsyas, 
flowing between Lydia and Caria, of which it forms the boundary, 
and at last falling into the Icarian Sea between Myus and Priene. As 
a god Maeander is described as the father of the nymph Cyane, who 
was the mother of Caunus. Hence the latter is called by Ovid 
Maeandrius jtwenis. 

ISlAitcaMAS, C. CitNlus, a Roman eques, but descended both 
on hi* fatlier’a and mother’s side from the Lucumones of Etruria. Itis 
paternal ancestors were the Cilnii, a powerful family at Arretium, and 
his maternal ancestors the Maecenates, at Arretium. Maecenas was 
one of the chief friends and ministers of Augustus, and enjoyed for 
many years the confidence of the latter. But towards the latter years 
of his life a coolness sprang up between them, and Maecenas retired 
entirely from public life. He died s.c. 8. The fame of Maecenas, 
however, rests mainly 6n his patronage of literature, especially of 
Virgil and Horace. Virgil was indebted to him for the recovery of 
his farm, which,|iftad been approprisfted by the^soldhinr in the division 
Qi .’lands in b.c. 4% t and it was at the request of Maecenas that he 
imWtook the Georgies, To Horace Maecenas was a still greater 
Ite presented him yrith the means of comfortable sub- 
ikilnee,. a'fkirna in the Sabine country. 
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MAEDtCA, the country of the Maodi, a powerM pwjpte in 

the W. of Thraco, on the W. bank K>f the Strymon. 

MablKus, Sp., ‘he richest of the plebeian knights, employed 
ble fortune In buying up com in Etruria in the great famine at Rome 
in 8.0. *10. Thii corn he told to the poor at a annaU tfi«. or dlf- 
tributed it gratultoufly. The patrician* accused him of aiming at the 
kinstiv power, and appointed Oncinnatus dictator. C. Servillua Ahala, 
the*ma«er of the horte, summoned Maellus to appear bewe the 
tribunal of the dictator; but as he refused to go, Ahala rushed into 
the crowd, and slew Mm. His pro^ty was 

pulled down; its vscant site, which was called the Asgnfmaeiiuw, 
continued to subsequent sges a memorial of his fate. . 

MabnXdes, a name of the Bacchantes, from fialvoftai, " to 
be mad,” because they were frenxied in the worship of Dionysus. 

MaenXlus, a mounuin in Arcadia, extending from Megdo- 
polls to Tegea, celebrated as the favourite haunt of the god Pan. 
The Roman *^ts frequently use the adjectives MatnoUus and MaenaUs 
as equivalent to Arcadian. _ 

MaknIus C., consul b.c. 338, with I.. Furius Camillus. The 
a consuls completed the sublugstlon of Latium; they were both re- 
warded with a triumph, and equestrian atatues were erected to their 
sonour in the forum. The statue of Maenius was placed upon a 
;olumn, called Columm Mamfo. whidh appears to have stood near 
the end of the forum, oh the Capltollne. Maenius, in his censorship 
fs.c. 318), allowed balconiM to be sMcd to the vaHcws buiWlngs sur- 
munJng the forum, in order that tta 

room {‘r beholding the games which were exWbfted w the Wrum i 
these batconles we« called after him Maaniana (sc. oedf^rii). 

Ma»6n1a, the ancient name of Lydia. ' ■ 

Mae6tis Palus (Sea o/Aeov), an inland sea on the Iwrdets 
of Europe end Ails,' N. of the Pontus Euxlnus (Bloch Isa), with 
which it communicstes by the Boaroaoa Cjmmewus. The Scythian 
tribes on Us banks were celled by the collective name of MaodUe or 
Maedttci. ^e sea had also the names of Clmmcnum or WMtiorieum 
Mare. , * - «* •' * t ’ ’ 

MXoi, the name of the order of pnests and religtoua teachers 

among ths Medss and Persians. taksHOASTmt.] ,, 

Maona Mator. [Rhea.] 1 

MAtMtKNTltJB, Roman emperor ■!» the West, a.d. 3^0-333, 
obtained the throne by the murwr of Coastaiis, but was defeated by 
Constsjntius, and put an aed to hi* own life* ! m. ■ . ■ '. ! 

MXoOk the aame* of eeveml Cartha^iana, of. whom to 
moat ■ceHH ws.d wei«i»-x. Son of HamUcar Barca, and youngest 
broths* Of Ike famous HannibM. Ht carried on the vwr for many 
venrs in Spstof and after the Carthaginians had Iwn driven out of 
that country by Scipio, he landed In Liguria,^/where he remained 
i year* (ac,. The author of a work upon Mritwlture in 

the PWip m f8 book*, which was transUtsf into Latlp % 

irrder of the'aenate, 
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SiHfiirer CkssiM JbJictionafy^ 
M» 400 |fl’'rfXcxirM. [Mogoniiacum.] , 

Maia, daughter’ of Atlas and Hei5ne, was the eldest of the 
P^iadbs^ ^ and' the most beaudful 6f the 7 sistert. In! a grotto of'Mt. 
CyIl«iS,<‘ih Arcadia, she became by Zeus the mother of Hermes. Th* 
Romans Idelntified her with an old Italian goddess of the Sprix^g- 

M^i^Xca * (Mdiag^L)^ an important town on the coast of 
Hispaaia Baetica, and on a river of ^^he same name, founded by tli^ 
Phflenioians-) « , 

!NfXLfeA * b^’-fiA, a promontory on the S:E. of Laconia,^ separ¬ 
ating the Argolic and Laconic gulfs. 

, a district in the S. of Thessaly, on the shores 

of the Maliaqus Sinus, and opposite the, N.W. point of the island of 
Enbbea. “ft extended as^far es the pdss of Thermopylae. Its inhabit¬ 
ants, the Ma?liens^, were Dorians, and belonged tp the Amphlctyonic 
league. > 

MlMElicys, the nAme of A distinguished family of the 

A^milia gens in the early times of the republic. 

^ ilAMERs, th^pscap name of the gpd Mars. 
MAMERTlN^^ifMessan^] 

MAMiLtus, tISe'narhe of a distinguished family in Tusclalum. 
It was to a mp^ber of this family, Octavius Mamilius, thaf Tarquinius 
betrothed his daughter; and on his expulsion from Rome, h!s $on>ii^. 
la^rqused the Latin people against the infant republic, and perished 
in tt|e great battle at the lake Rcgillus. The Mamilii afterwards 
removed to Rome. 

MAmurra, a Roman eques, born at Formiae, was the com- 
niapder.qf the engineers {praefectus fi^hrum) in Julius Caesar’s army- 
Iri Gaul, and amassed gi:eat riches. Horice calls For.nia(?, in ridicule, 
Mamurrafum urbs, from which we ^may infer that the nan^ of 
Mamurra had become a hyewdrd of contempt.' . • ^ 

‘ Cj tonsul, b.c. £3% Vras <^feated 

the Numantines, and purchased his safety by making a pea.ee wifh 
therp. The senate refused to recognize it, and went through the hypo¬ 
critical cereniohy of delivering him over tp the enemy,'who' refused to 
accept him. ' 

' ^MAnes (i.e, the good\ the name whidh the Ro®ians"gave to 

the ;soulsro^ depa^ted,^ who were worshipped as gods. ^ Hueade' on 
sepulohvos w^ '^d D. M» tl^t is, DisManihus, Sacrum. , | ^ 

MAnKtho, an Egyptian priest of ^erapis, in the reign of 
first ^Rtolemy,.who wrote'in Greek (3rd centui^ >bx.)> an accoulit of 
tbl»,rel|^on and, history of his country. .His;h^pry of Egypt contained 
aniiftccouht oi' the diffierenti |4ynasties,,©f»king^ "cbmpiled from getittiiws 
!|)CWifisiepts,il;TI[ie.,|wock itseft is lost ? but a. list of the dynasties:? Is 
pseser]Ked bn Julhia AfricaiPidsland, Eusebius, 

6§, ]>rop^ 

Lex;, ^ran^'ng to Pompey ^the command,of the war 
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actainst MithridatWy and which Clcera «ap|>ort»<l in an axtant oration. 

A Roman poet, who lived in the dme of Augustus, and the author 
of an extant aatrologlml poem in 5 hooka, entitfed 4 *ttonoiwica."-The 
author ia no« * ^ writer of considerable power of 

thought, while hTs vers«4echnique Is of a high order* C/* Mackalf, 
Latin LitaraiUH, pp* 

ManlIus, M*, consul B*a 39a, took refuge in the capitol 
when Rome was taken by the Gauls. In 390- One night, when the 
Gauls endeavoured to ascend the capitol, Manlius was roused from his 
sleep by the cackling of the geeso; collecting hastily a body of men, 
he succeeded in driving back the enemy, who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic deed he Is said to have received 
the surname of Capitolinus. in 3% he defended the cause of the 
plebeians, who were suffering severely from the harsh and cruel treat¬ 
ment of their patrician creditors. In the following year he was 
charged with high treason by the patricians; and being condemi>ed 
to dSith 1 >y the people, he was hurled down the Tarpeian rock by the 
tribunes. The members of the Manila gens accordingly resolved that 
none of them should ever bear In future the praenomen of Marcus* 

MAKTfNliA, one of the most ancient and important towns in 
Arcadia. It is celebrated for the great battle fought under its watts 
between the Spartans and Thebans, in which Epaminondas fell, a.0. 
36a* In consequence of il» treachery to the Achaeans, Aratus put to 
death its leading cltisens, sold the rest of Its Inhabitants as slaves, and 
changed Its name into AniigotOa^ In honour of Antigoatis Doson. The 
emperor Hadrian restored to the plaoi its ancient name. 

MantO, daughter of the sear TiresJs^ herself a prophetess, 

and mother of the seer Mopsus, , . 

MantCa, a town in Gallia Transpadana, on an island ife the 
river Mlncius, was not a place ol importance, but is celebrated beoaute 
Virgil, who was born at the neighbouring village of Andes, tegarded 
Mantua as his birthplace. »* 

MXrXthOn, a ■Ullage of Attica» situated near a bay cm tibe 
E. coast, aa miles from Athens by one road, and ad miles by anotiw. 
It stood In a plain, extending afong the etaHihore, about 6 ndlet in 
length, and from 3 to li lulles In breadth, and surrounded on the other 
3 sides by rooky mlK Two mavthee, bound the^remity od dbe 
Here was Icypint t|^ oelelNiatid battle between the Persians and Athe« 
nians a.C, 490. The Persians were drawn up on-the plain, aivd the 
Athenians on some portion pf the high ground above. Tho Tuihtthia 
raised over the Athenians who fell in me battle Is sttl to bw seen.^ 
Creasy, DacUitHf BattUs 0/ the World. # ^ 

MARCRLbus, the imme m fliAsttlous, pt«bdfa»’ of 

the Claudia gena* Cilaudius MARaii.uis, celebrated at 5 Itoes 

consul, and coaqwSror of Syracuse. In h& first ooniulship, g.o, 
223, Maroelkit distinguished himself by Haying in battle with his’bwn 
hand Britomaitet or VlrSdonsarus, thanking of the Insubrtan Gauls, 
whose spoils he aftsrwands dedloated.ss^'rpwO opime in the temple b^f 
Jupiter FeretrUis, < This was the 3rd and last fnatanee W RiSiMh 
history in which suHtea oFeiing was ntsde ^' Maroslkis was 
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ohW Roman gaiwaia in tho wonod Punk war. Ho, took Syracum ia 
a^. ai3, aflw a lu^o of mora than a yaara, in which aU hia aowarlul 
rtlltanr anrinaa wow mdarad wholly unavailing by cha auoariw 
mtt ^ ananca of Arch madaa, who dlraetad thoM of the bea!^. 
, *?* of th«,clty Archiroadaa waa one of the inhaWlanb 

alak by the Roman aoldiert. Marcellua fall in battle againat Hannibal 
in ao8.--^ M. Claodius MAacsLLUs, conaul b.c. ej, and a blttw 
enemy of Caesdr. In b.c, 46 he w«s pardoned by Caesar on the Inter- 
j^sion of the Mnnte; whereujppn Cfcero returned thanka to Caetar 
ill the oration Fro Marcillo^ which has come down to us. Marcellus, 
who was then living at MytilftnS, set out on his return; but he wti 
murdered at the Piraeus by one of his own attendants, P. Maglui 
Chiio,-*-3* Jp* Claudius MabcelluSi brother of No, a, and also an 
em^y of Caesar, was consul in 49, when the civil war broke out*—* 
Claudius NfARCELLUS, first cousin of the two preceding, and, like 
metn, an enemy of Caesar, He was consul in 50, but he did not Join 
in Greece, and was therefore readily pardoned by Caesar.— 
yn of the preceding and of Octavla, ^ 
dau^ter of C, Octavius and sister of Augustus, was born In K 

B Augustus, who had probably destined him fSr his successor, adopt* 
ds son, and gave him his daughter Julia in marriage (o.c* »«)• 
s was curule aedile, hut dico* in the same year to the great 
Augustui, as wdl as of his mother Octavia. The memory of 
IS is embalmed n the well-known paaaage of Virgil (Aen.' vi. 
, which ^8 recited by the poet to Augustus and Octnvla* 
MARcKua, tlte name of a Romain gens, which claimed do 
^nt from Ancus Mamlwa, the 4th king of Rome. Coriolanus belonged 

MarcJus, an Italian seer, whose prophetic verses ICarmina 
1^1 2-®’ !,’3- •rt'f.wer* prewired In tha 
mention only one 

perwm of tnis nanWi’tbit Mbert epeek of s brothers/a*o Mardi. 
Marc^Jm^n^ th^is, inen of the mark or border, a powerful 

<>wblf between the Rhine 
r.*?®'”' .y .h antee of the Main ; but under the j^ldance 
they r^grated Into the land of rtw Boll, 

kingdMt), which extended 
*•** MarcomannI, In eon- 
ihd'Quadl end other German trlbet; carried on a ten* 
wto the emperor M. AureKut, which kited duriiM 
j^'Smbtor Mrt hk relM, Md wa» tmly brought tu'e conduidoit 

a dwtingui^ed'Persian, SOB ofe.Gobryas, and 

s^JsSM'SK ,i*sf 

vm OM dbief kmtigebneb o# 




Greece. After the defeet of the IPeriietii at Salamis (480) he was left 
by Xerxes whh « large army to contiu^ Greece; but he was defeated 
in the following year (470), near Plataeae, by the combined Greek 
forces» under the command Pausanias, and was slain in the battle. 

MXrea, a town of Lower Egvpt, which gave its name to the 
district and lake of Maredtis. The lake was separated from the 
Mediterranean by the neck of land on which Alexandria stood* and 
supplied with water by the Canopic branch of the Nile* and by canals. 
It served as the port of Alexandria for vessels navigating the Nile. 

MargJAna, a province of the ancient Persian empire, 
bounded on the F 5 . by Bactrlana, on the N.E. and N. by the river 
Oxus, and on the W. by Hyrcania. It received Us name from the river 
Margus, which Hows through it. On this river stood the capital of 
the district* Antiochia Margtana* which was founded by Alexander 
the Great, and rebuilt by Antiochus L 

MArIca, a latin nymph, the mother of I/atinus by Faunns, 
was worshipped by the Inhabitants of Minturnae* in a grove on the 
river IJris. Hence the country round Minturnae Is called by Horace 
Maticas litora. 


MXrius, C. I. The celebrated Roman, who was 7 times consul, 
was born in a.c. 157, near Arplnum* of an obscure and humble family. 
He rose to distinction by his military abilities. He served under Sclpio 
Africanus, the younger, at the siege of Numantia, la Spain (b.c. 134), 
but he was not eiected tribune of the olebs till b.c. 1 19, when he was 
38 years of age. He afterwards married Julia, the sister of C. Julius 
Caesar, the father of the celelxrmted dklmtor. Marius was now 
regarded as one of the chief leaders of the popular par^ at Rome. 
In X09 Marius served In Africa as legate of the consul Q» Metetlus, 
V in the war against Ju^rtha. In X07 he was elected consul, and 
received the province of Numidla, and the conduct of the war against 
Jugurtha (*07). In the following year (106) Juguriha was surrendered 
to him by the treachery of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, f Juourtha,} 
Marius sent his quiwstor Suita to receive the Numldlan king from 
Bocchus. This circumstance sowed the seeds of the personal hatred 
which afterwards existed between Marius and Sullu, since the enemies 
of Marius claimed for Sulla the merit of bringing the war to a close 
by obtaining possession of the person of Jugurtha. Meantime Italy 
was threatened by a vimt horde of barbarians, who had migrated from 
the N« ol Germany. The % leadlmi nations of which they conilslx^ 
were called Clmbrl and Teutonl. They had defeated one Roman army 
after another} and every one felt ihal Marius was the only maii.*ibipiye 
of saving the state, t Accordingly he was elected consul a snd ilmi 
(i 04 h but the barbarians, Instead of crossing the Alps, iMrclM ktto 
Spain, which they ravaged for ths next a or 3 years. Marius was 
elected consul a 3rd time In 103. and a 4th tlr^ In loa. In the Ikfeer 
of tl^e years the barbarians retumed into Gad, and divided Ihtlr 
forces. The Cimbrl crossed the Tyroleif Aipt by the dtilet of TH- 
dentum (Trent). The Teutonl and Amiron^, !O0 the other timwfi 
marched againj Marius, who had taken up a fOdtIon in a for^lid 
camp on the Rhone. The decisive battle mM fought near 
Sextiae (^fx). In which the whole nation was ainIhifitePd by* KiOlA 
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Th« ambri, itmntJm*, had forced tfjeir way Imo Italy. Mff]*** *f 

ftkcted consul « sth time (loi), and joined the pnoconsul Catulut ^ 
fthe N. of ItnlVe The a generals gained a great victory m 
enemy on a plain called the Camp! Kaudil, near Vercellae 
Marius was received at Rome with unprecedented honours. 
his career had been a glorious one; but the remainder or his liie^ 
full of horrors. In order to secure the consulship a 6th tlmty he 
entered Into dose connection with the two demagoguei* Saturnmus mm 
Olaucia. He gained his object, and was consul a 6th time 
this year he drove into exile his old enemy MeteUus; and snorm 
afterwards, when Saturnlnus and Glaucis took up arms against the 
state, he was compelled by the senate to put down the Insurrection. 
rSATUSNiNus,} But although old, and full of honours, he was 
to obtain the command ot the war against Mkhrldates, which the 
senate had bestowed upon the consul Sulla fn.c. SSI. He obtali^ a 
vote of the people, conferring upon him the command? hut Suiia 
marched upon Rome at the head of his army, and compelled Marfus 
to take to flight. After wai.dering along the coast of Latium, he was 
at length taken prisoner in the n'.arshrs formed by the river Lins, 
near Minturnae ? but when a Ctmbrian soldier entered his pri^n to 
put him to death, Marius in a terrible voice exclaimed—** Man, dareat 
thou murder C. Marius?” Whereupon the barbarian threw down his 
•word and rushed Out of the house. The Inhabitants of Minturnae 
now took compassion on Marius, and placed him on board a ship. He 
reached Africa In safety, and landed at Carthage; but he had tcarceiy 
put his isot on slwe before the Roman governor sent an officer to 
him leave tlwj country. This last blow almost unmanned Marius t his 
only reply was—•** Tell the praetor that you have scan C. Marius a 
fugitive, sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” Soon afterwards Marhis 
returned to Italy, where the consul Cinna (s.c. 8y) had taken up anrii 
against Sulla^s party. Cinna had been driven out of Rome, but hi 
now entered It along with Marius. The most frightful mcmnm fot* 
lowed* The guards ol Marius stabbed every one whmn he dlld not 
salutii and the streets rad with the blood of the noblest of the Rmnan 
aristocracy. Without going tiuroogfe the fbmi of an election, Marius 
ajad Chtna named themselves consuii for the following year ( 85 ). Bmi 
on the iSth day of his consulship Marius died of an attack or pleuriiy, 
in his yxst year.—s. Son of the ptWcedfag, but Only by adoption; was 
consul in a.c. Sa, when he Was ay yemdol age. In this year he was 
defeated by Sulla, near Saerlportua, m the Irontleiii of Latium, 
whereupon he took refuge In the strongly fortlied town of Friwmesle# 
Here he was besieged tor some tee; but after Siiha% great rictory 
at the Colllne gate of Rome over Pontius Tetesinus, Marltis put im 
end to his own nfe, after making aa unsuccessful attempt to escape****^ 
The fte Marius, puet to death by Antony, B.C. 44. 

MXro, Viro!e!us. [TiT^lius.] 

. king ^. ,be MASCOMAmri, was a Sucviani' W 

aadl >WM bnoiight up ail th« court of Awtmtus. Altar hi* ratum 
tOfhis aa^Vo couxifry, hasao^eeded In eiaabHsKiag a powerlul kingdom 
ip, j^trid-^ermny (Maae®^ but haying become an ob)M of 
‘ to bhe eter Oerman trtes,w>he ,waa idxpeHed from IdW 
and took relageriki Itsdyi.%hwo Tibefto 
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Mai^fessa* I. Daughter of Etianus, the river-god, and 

wife of 1 <!a« a mouatutii trt Faroi, from which the cele¬ 

brated Parian marolt waa obtained.. Hence Virgil speak* of Marpista 
cautes (f.a. Padan). 

MahrOcIni, a hr$m and warlike people in Italy of the 

SabeUian raci» occupying a narrow slip of country along the right 
bank of the river Aternui* and bounded on the N, oy the vaitlaU on 
the by the Pelignl and Marti, on the S* by the Frentani, and on the 
E* by the Adriatic Sea, 'i’heir chief town was TsAta. Along with 
their neighbour* the Marsi, Pellgnl, &c.| they aubmitted to the Romam 
in »,c, 304* 

Mars, an ancient Roman god, identified by the Roman* 
with the Greek Are*. The name df the god of the Sabine and Oacan 
was Mambk.s : and Mar* iuelf I* a contraction of Mavaa* or Mavors. 
Ne>xt to Jupiter, Mart enjoyed the highest honours at Rome* He 
was considered the father of Romulua, the founder of the nation* 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, were the 3 tutelary divinities of Rome, to 
each of whom king Numa appointed a flanten.*' He was worshipped 
at Rome as the god of war, and war Itself was frequently designated 
by the name of mar*. His priests, the Salli, danced in full armour, 
and the place dedicated to warlike exercises was called after hit name 
(Campus Martius), But being the father of the Romans, Mars was 
also the protector of the most honourable pursuit, i.t. agriculture $ 
and under the name of Silvanuik he was worshipped as the guardian 
of cattle. Mars was also Identified with Qulrinut, who was the deity 
watching over the Roman dtixens In their civil capacity as Quirltet* 
Thus Mars apfxsars under 3 aapects. Ai the warlike god, he was 
called Gradivus; as the rutdc god, he was called Sihanus; while In 
his retatfon to the sfati, he bore the name of Quirinusn The wolf 
and the woodpecker (picus) were marpd to Mara. Numerous templ^ 
were dedicated to him at Rome, the most Important of which waa 
that outside the Porta Capena, on the Applan road, and that of Ma'rt 
Ultor, built by Augustus In the forum—a splendid structure,-—This 
temple is described by Ovid, Fasti v., j{|0 igf. Hsrdly any jmrts now 
remain ; Middleton, Rsmains 4/ mdmt Roms, vol* fh, pp. ^23, 

x« a bmve and warlike people d" the Sa^Uiim 
race, dwelt In the centre of Italy* Their bravery was proverbial t imd 
they were the prime meeers of tim celebrated war waged against Rome 
by the SocH of^ Italissi attles in order to obtain the Roman franchise, 
and which is known by the name of the Marsk or Soda! isst.' IMk 
dhlef town was MARRuvitm.—The Marti appear to imve beeis ao» 
fluted with the ttisdleingl profwldis ti^^sevisral cl plants frowltig 
upon thetrmoutihsiiUH eyn# to hard smployed them m remtdise agalbet 
the/ Wm el set^pifini, add In other esses* Hence they were regarded 
as maglolana, and Were said to be deacended from a eem of 
s. A people la the K.W. of Germanyv belonging to the league el the 
Cheruacl. They foindd the Chhhisel^n the war against the 
which terminated in the dsleax of.Vaaits; . ' •mK # 

MAR»tAS| ^a ggtyr JPferyaift, Mviag fowpd ftiste 
w^oh AfihAna had thrown awasi.ft on ament of its 
^|ter features, djscoversd. that ft em(g^ ol let own accord maii 
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Efated by ^t successi-Matsy^s was rash ffnoullh to 
to'B musioat-tontest, the conditions of wjaich w«m 
victor should do what he pteasad with the vanquished- ApoUs 
“thara, and Marsyas upon the flute, The. Musss, 
umpires, decided in favour of Apollo. As a' just punish- 
a ^ Ptesutoption of Mnrsias Ajioi'o bound him to’a tree, 

afld An^flo ^{f. ^as ‘he source of the river Mairsyas, 

The skin in the cave out of which that river flows. 

'"vri^iaS’ 

M. VAl 6 rIi 7 s, the poet born at 

Bilbihs ,n Spain, about A.b:-4o. tie V - . \> . tnef! -.h^ after 

birth H?oo''®I«s‘dea°th® '■?‘“''"e<i to the piece of his 

?iVn^ ile.cannot have taken place before loi. His 

»3SPS|5| 

. king of the Nutnidians, son of Gala kinsr of ±he 

Massyhans. the easternmost of the 2 treat triKe • 

Numidians were at that time dWirfoA * r ?u "ito which the 

s„* f-.-t.- djvided. In the and Punic war he at 




l?ut 

hi$ 


,feBjlssimafk)n, r ifi^ Jrelatediifilsewihi^^ ^nd its tragical 

Aa«h oirZataiu (ao^ »SasihissaT*mmand^!t*^^'^ ' f" <I«iisiv% 
;ving. ,On .the <inelLsi^ of ,^^%Te Setwe« S 
,^e!‘Awa|>, rewarded} with, the Greater nar^ oV ♦if" ®nd Oartlaage, 

heten@ed-,to .Syphaa. in addkK h?s h °‘asV’® 

■of..tt»e .3td Punk .wart i^, i ^ht“ a, *" and'year 

tetsiaedfia an e 36 trapB«jnary'd«iiee bis boH^*t age of. 90, having 
ftlrthwttisteM He-teftijisohs, llid^ aictlvity 

■whom Scipio AfnWus the 

r/ ArD.*93.-Hd was condiSmnted; Bui 


Tl oren^do- ot 
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escaped punishment by the ftwur of Domltlaoi and from tbii tima he 
became one of the informers and lavourUea of txii tyrant* ^ 

MaSsXoStae, t wild and warlike peofite of Central Asia, N* 
of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodotus) and the Sia of ^ral, and on 
the peninsula between this lake and the Caspinn. Herodotus appears 
to include under the name all the nomad tribes of Asia E» m the 
Caspian. It was in an expedition against them that Cyrus the 0 rtat 
was defeated and slain* [Cvrus.] 

MassTcus, a mountain in Campania, celebrated for its asc- 
cellent wine, the produce of the vineyards on the southern slope of the 
mountain* The famous Falerntan Wine came from the eastern side of 
this mountain. 

MASSfiutA, called by the Greeks MassXlIa (Marseii/es)^ a 
Greek city in OalHa Narbonensls, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the country of the Salycs, founded by the Fhoraeans of Asia Minor 
about B.c. 6^. Massllla was for many centuries one of the most 
important commercial cities in the ancient world. In the civil war 
between Caesar and Tompey (b.c. it espoused the cause of the 
latter, but after a protracted siege, In which it lost Its fleet, it was 
obliged to submit to Caesar. Its inhabitants had long paid attention 
to literature and philosophy; and under the early emperors It became 
one of the chief seats of learning, to which the sons of many Homans 
resorted, in order to complete their studies. 

MassIva. X. A NiimidiAit* grandjion ’of Gala, king of tho 
Mnssvlians, and n^hew of Masinlssai whom he accompanied into 
Spain.*^a. Son of Gulussa, and grandwm of Maalnissa, assatilnated 
at Rome by orde^ of Jugurtha, because he had put In hla claim to the 
kingdom of Humida* 

MastanXbal or MaNASTXaAt, the youngest of the 3 

mate sons of Masinlssa. 

MXtho, a pompous blustering advocate, ridiculed by Juvenal 
and Martial* 

MXtInos, a mountain m Apulia, tunning out into the sea, 
one of the offshoots of Mt. Garganus, and frequently mentioned by 
Horace in consequence of hie being a native of Apulia* 

Matronalia, a festival celebrated by Roman matrons on 

M.npch I. ' , , 

MatOta, commonly called MXtia MXtOta, the goddess of 
the dawn, Identified b}^ tljie ^olnana with teucothea* 

MAUuETANtA, a country in the N. of Africa. ‘ The Romans 
first became acquainted with the ebuntry during the war wflli Jui^r* 
tha, a.pj^'Iqd* It was mada a Rbman province by ; 

l^AUSditss, king<tfiCiid% eld«!elaQ0 Hecaiomnua, 
a.Ov ^7^333. .'HetWas succeeded by hit wHeiaad •lilas'AitanMi, Who 
erected to Ms faemorV the cosdy mohiishent eidM ffOtn liiia the 


u s 
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MA 3 CEifrttis> Roman emparbr A.n* 306-3 x a. He was pas^ 
mNjr in the division of tire empire which followed the ebdication of his 
lamer Masclmianus and Olocletiaa In A»l>« 305; hut he seized Rome, 
where he was proclaimed empeiw, in 3^* He reigned llll 3ia» 
when he was defeated by Conetantke at SiPia Rubra near Rome* 
He tried to escape over the Miivlan hsldp into Rome, but he perished 
Ilk the river. Maxentius is represented by all historians as a moniter 
of rapacity, crueltyi and lust.—<See Gibbon, Deslftie and FaU; Gwat» 
kin^ Mmly Church Bisioty, yol, ii., pp. 337 sgg, 

MaxImUnus. X. Roman emperori a,ix. !t86-305, originally 
a Pannonlan soldier, was made by Diocletian his colleague in the 
empire, but was compelled to abdicate along with the latter. When 
his son Maxentius assumed the imperial title in the following year 
{306), he resided some time ai ^omei but being expelled from the 
city by Maxenticjs, he took refugfe, In Gaul with Constantine, who 
htq married Mi* daughter Fausta. Here he was comp<*lled by Con¬ 
stantine to put an end to his own fffe. In 3io,«-4, OALsasut Maxi- 
HUNUl, usually called CAunisrs. Roihltn emperor, a.o, 105-311, He 
was first made Caesar by Dioriethin whose daughter he nad married} 
and upon the abdication qf Diocletian and Maximlanus (305) he be¬ 
came Augustut or emperor. He died in 311, of the disgusting disease 
kqown In modern times ^ the name of morbus pedlculosut. He was 
a cruel persecutor of the Christians, 


M4XIMINUS. X, Romaxi emperor, a*d, ajS-asS, was b^m 
in Thrace, of barbarian parenta'ge. He succeeded Alexander Sevtrus} 
but his government was characterised by the utmost cruelty. He was 
iltdh ^ bis own soldiers before Aquileia.—s. Roman emperor, 30IS- 
nephew of Oalcrius, by a sister, was raised to the empire by the 
fatter. On the death of Galerlus, in 311, Maximinus and Llctnius 
divided the Bast between theoix but having Attacked Uclttlui, he 
was defeated by the latter, and died shortly afterwards. He was a 
cruel persecutor of the Christians. 

MAXfiajs, Maokus Clemens, Roman emperor, a.d* 383- 
3^, in Caul, Britain, and Spain, obtained the throne by putting 
Oratian to death, but was afferwarc^ slAln by Theodosius. 

MaxImus T^rxus, a native of T)fr% a Oreiyk rhetorician and 
Platonic philosopher, lived during the rslgns of the AntonlniMi and 
Of Comnriodus, and is the author of 41 ettant olsscrtatfdns on phllon 
sophical eubjects, written Iq an ea^ and pleasing style, 

MftDAURA, a flourishing city of Africa, On the bordoni of 
Numidla and Byxacena; the blrihplace of Appulelus, 



her iichl' 

fieeoe, ^e fell Th love with the hero, suuds^ed him in arcomplTshing 
die elbteca Aorwh^ had viMSed.CoksbUi^ afterwards Oed wicit Mm 
amlMa Mie axJGreefOe, and prevesiied her lather^ who was In ptnaulti 
%dm Wfertale^tgsem, by kUilng has bsotbwr Abeyrttes, and mmkig 
|be iea with hS limbs, which her father stopip^wtiot gatheri . HirHikg 
^^ d^werted by Jason for the youdiful daughter c^Creon, Rlag of 
dhe took leafftd vengeance upon her falthiees i^use by 
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murdering chlWlrtn which had had by hlia, and by 

destroying wiA*a poisoned garment? and she than 

fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragons* At Athena 
she is said to have mirricd king Aegews. Her story It given In 
greater detail under ABSVRTua, Aroonaotab, and Jaioh* (See Fig. 3a} 

an important country of Asia, above Persis, and 
bounded on the N* by the Araxes, on the W* and S.W. by the range 
of mountains called Zagros and Farachoatras (Mix* 0/ Kur^tm m 4 
Louristan), which divided it from the Tigris and Euphrates valleyi 
on the E* by the Desert, and on the N.E. by the Caspli Montes 
(Elhurt M.)* It was a fertile country well peopled, and one of the 
most important provinces of the ancient Persian empire* After the 
Macedonian conquest, it was divided into s parts, Great Media and 
Atropatine* fAiROPAisNE.] The earliest history of Media Is Involved 
in much obscurity* Herodotus reckons only 4 kings of Media, 
namely: U) Dsiocis. sx. yitMSsy; (a) PMRAOntjts, fK 7 -A 3 Sl < 3 ) 
Cvaxarbs, 635-5051 (4) Astvaoes, 505-560. The last king was de* 
throned by a revolution, which transferred the sitpremary to the 
Persians, who hnd formerly been the subordinate people in the united 
Medo-Perslan empire, [CvRUs.] The Modes made more than one 
attempt to regain their supremacy j the usurpntion of the Magian 
Pseudo-Smerdfs was no doubt such an attempt ISMERinKj ? and another 
occurred In the reign of Darius U., when the Mtdes revolted, but 
were soon subdued (».c. 408), With th« rest of the Persian emplrt. 
Media fell under the power of Alexaridtr 5 It next formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Seteucldae, from Whom It was conquered by the 
Parthians, in the snd csfitury s,o## from which time It belonged to 
the Parthian, and tlien to the later Persian emplfe*«-It Is impcMrtant 
to notice the uts of the names Marwa and Midi by the Roman poets, 
for the nations of Asia E. o,f the I'igfls In g«ft«ral* m 4 for lbs 
Parthians in particular, ^« 

M&d¥ae MGrus, an artificml wall, which tm from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, at the poine where they spprosch mareal, 
and divided Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It Is described by Xeno« 
phon (Afiab. 11. 4) as being so pnrssangs long, 100 feet high, and 
ao thick, and as built of baked brkkt, esmentedf with atphnlt, 

MSoWlAnum {MUan% was Uben by the Romans p.a aaa, 
and afterwards became both 1 munlclplum end a colony, From the 
time of Diocletian till its captu^ by AttHa, i| was the usual residence 
of the emperors of the West* It Is qelebrafed |n ecclsalastlcal history 
as the see of 5t* ^Ambrose. 

M&dok, son of CodruSi first Athenian itrehem* 

Mi|pt)SA. [Gorgottes,] 

M&aAERA. [Eumbnides*] 

'MtoAtTA m % iwU iUrnA In .thg* Tyrrhene 

opposite Neapolis, 

^MSG^Xx^pjius, the most recent b\A the most importimt oi 
the cities oi Aresdia, wst founded m l$m fMdvIce of Epamlnondasi 
after tha.bstfde of Leucsrai s.c* 37I1, and was formed out of In^ 



halbitants of .38^ Villages. It was» situated In the district Maenalta, 
near the frontiers of Messenia,- on th^ river Helisson, which^ flowed 
through the city. It became afterwards one of the chief cities of 
the Achaean league. Philopoemen and’the historian Polybius Were 
natives of Megalopolis. r 

MitGARA, the capital of Megaris, a small district in Greece 
between the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs. In aricieht times Megara 
formed one of the 4 'divisions of Attica. It was next conquered by 
the DorianSj and was for a time subject to Corinth; but it finally 
assorted its independence, and rapidly became a wealthy and powerful 
city. After the Persian wars, Megara was for some time at war with 
Corinth, and was thus led to form an alliance with Athens, and^ to 
receive an Athenian garrison into the city, 461; but the oligarchical 
party having got the upper hand, the Athenians were expelled, 441. 
Megara is celebrated in the history of philosophy, as the seat of a 
philosophical school, usualljr called the Megarian, which was founded 
b3^ Euclid, a native of the city. 

M£la, river. [Mella.] 

Mela, Annaeus, youngest son of M. Annaeus Seneca, the 
riietorician, brother of L. Seneca, the philosopher, and father of the 
poet Lucan. 

Mela, PompSnIus, a native of Spain, under the emperor 
Claudius, and the author of qn esttant Latin wpyk on geography, 
entitled t>e Situ Orhis Lihri 

MSlampUs, son of Amythaon, a celebrated prophet and 

phySi-eian, and the first who introduced the worship of Dionysus into 
Gheece. ' He is said to have cured the women of Argos of the mad¬ 
ness with which they had been seized*, and to have received in con¬ 
sequence, with his brother Bias, two-thirds of the kingdom of Argos. 

MfeLANiPRt, daughter of Chiron, also called Euippe. Being 
Wfith* child by Aeolusy^she fled IS0 Mount Felion, and was there meta¬ 
morphosed >by Artemis into a naiare. ' - 

MSlXnippIdes, of Melos, a cel^birated, lyric poet in the 

department of the dithyramb, who flourished about b.c. 440. 

'MfeLANTHius, a goat-herd of tfly^ses. ^ 

MElas, the name of seveir'al riyefl^, whose waters were of a 
difrW colouh ‘A smdil'river in Boiotia, flowing between Orcho- 
menus and Aspledon.—2. A river of Thessaly, in the district Malis, 
falling intojthe Malic, %ilf.—3. :A ^riVer ’of Thessaly in Phthiotis, 
falling into the Apidanus.—^4. A river of Thrace, falling into the 
Melas Sinus.—^5. A river in the N.E. of Sicily, flowing into the Sea 
between Mylae and Naulochus, through excellent meadows, in which 
the pxen of the sun are said to have fed.—6. A river in Asia Minor, 
the? h^hdary between Pamphylia'arifd Cilicia. ' 

, MfeLfeAGER, son of the Caledonian king .Oeheus, took pkrt 
the,Argbn‘auric expedition; and was afterwards the leader of the 
lSiei*i^i|sr,''’Wh<r ilew t^e^teortstroU^s boar which^laid’-waste the fields of 
OTlyilbnii' AeJeordf^'g^ito the^ tafter tradition’he’gave^ the hide of thiS 
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animal to Atalanta* with whom he was k love; but his mother^e 
brothers, the sons of Thtstius, took it from her, whereupon Meleager 
in a rage slew them. This, however, was the cause of his own death. 
When he was 7 days old the Moerae (or Fates) declared that the boy 
would die as soon as the piece of wood which was burning on the 
hearth should be consumed. Althaea, upon hearing this, extinguished 
the firebrand, and concealed it in a chest; but' now, to revenge the 
death of her brothers, she threw the piece of wood into the fire, 
whereupon Meleager e^tplred. Althaea, too late repenting what she 
had done, put an end to her life. The sisters of Meleager wept 
unceasingly after his death, until Artemis changed them into guinea- 
hens which were transferred to the island of Leros, (See 

Fig. 39 *) 

MSiifexus, an obscure tragic poet, but notorious as one of 

the accusers of Socrates. 

MithtA or a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, became 

by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus. 

MSUboka, a town on the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, 
between Mt. Osea and Mt. Pelion, where Philoctetes reigned, who is 
hence called by Virgil dux Meliboeus* 

MI&lTckrtes, [ Palaemon.] 

Melissa, a nynfiph, said to have discovered the use of honey, 
and from whom bees were believed to have received their name 
(Ttf-ou). 'Phere can be no doubt, however, that the name really 
came from honey* and was hence given to nymphs. 

MfeLlTA (i/a/Ai), an island in the Mediterranean Sea, colo¬ 
nised by the Phoenicians, and afterwards belonging to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, from whom it was taken by the Romans m the and Punic 
I war. !l is celebrated as the island on which the Apostle Paul was 
shipwrecked; though some writers erroneously suppose that the 
apostle was shipwrecked on the Island of the same name off the 
Illyrian coast. The inhabitants manufactured fine cloth (MeUtensia 
sc. a. a small island in the Adriatic Sea oiT 

the coast of lllyda (n-dmaiia). N.W. of fSpidaurus. 

a nymph, one of the Nereides, a daughter of Nereus 

and Doris. 

MRlos. In the Peloponnesian war it embraced the side 
Sparta. In B.O. 416 it was taken by the Athenians, who killed all 
the adult males, sold the women and children as slaves, and peopled 
the Island with an Athenian colony. 

MKLP5MP.Ne:, i>. the singing goddess, one of the 9 mikes, 
presided over Tragedy. 

MemmIus, the nfme of a Rom^ ’gens; ^*^hich claimed 
j descent from the Trdjin Mnestheus. i. C* MsMMtus, tribune of the 
plebs, B.C* ui, Wad an ardent'opponent of the oligarchical |]»rtir»at 
Rome durliif the lugurthine war* He was slain by the mob 
Saturninus and CUucia, whfid a’«iBttdl<kt« for^feha consulship in 100. 
— e, Q. CxifBLLUS, tribune of *^te0’|>l«bs 66, curule aedile 60, and 
praetor $8, was Impeached tommHns (bribery), ^d withdrew from. 
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M«nnimlw» marriai Faustt, « 4 ««ghter of tho 
by wbom ho had m sm* Ho wa« aaiinant both in Utoratoroo h 
oloquonce* *L«jor«tl«» dodicatod to him hi* potm, J>$ Rgmm 

MamCii, the beatitiful son of Tithonus and Eos, Mria» king 
of the Ethiopians, and chme to the aaslstance of Priam the 

end of the Trojan war. He wore armour made for him by M«phae*. 
tus at the request of his mother, fr* slew Antilochua, thcr aon of 
Nestor* but was himself slain by Achilles, after a long 
combat While the two heroes were fighting, Zeus weigh^^ *h«lr 
fates, and the scale containing Memnon*s simtc. To soothe grief 

of his mother, Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon, and caused 
a number of birds to issue out of the funeral pile, which foil jiff over 
the ashes of the hero. These birds were called and 

were said to have visited every year the tomb of the hero on «tii» lle|. 
iesponti The Greeks gave the name of Memnanfum and M«»nin6ni^ 
to certain very, ancient buildings and monuments in Euro|>e and 
Asia, which they supposftl to huvf been erected by, or in honcuur of 
ceiebrnted was a great temple of "f*heb^^ 
*1® which was a colossal etatue (called the statue of 
which, when struck by the first rays of the rising sun, wa» *Miid lo 
give forth a sound like the snapping asunder of a chord.» It asf>p«ars, 
however, that the statue represented In reality the Egypt I as r» king 
Amenojphis.—This ** column ,of Memnon ♦Hi still atandingl- S 4 
F«s«r s note on Pausmia$^ I. >4*, § 3 j Ms^or oti Jtmtmk xv* S* (See 

I 1’ , 

MEMPHts, a.great city of Egypt, seepna in importance only 
to Thtbei, after tha fat! of which It became the cepite! of thee wbo4 
oeotttry, a i^itlon which It had previously idta^ with Ttirtet, 
It Stood on the left (W.) bank of the Nile, about to milea ateeave ^ 
Pyratnidi. . ' ■ ■ . , 

MftNANDER, of' Athens, the most distinguished poet of die 
Now Comedy, wa# bopa . 16 . 343, and wa« drowned, In aa», while 
swimming In, the harbour of Piraeus. lie wee a pupil of Titeo. 
phraetus, and ah Intimate frlend 'of Eplcurw*. Though but feonlon, 
6f hie comediei aro extant (and these. discovered only recetef tw), we 

Terence, Who wow ilHle 

flsore'tttto a'Waiielator of Menaisder; ■ m. ■ .> 


MftNXPlti, a powerful people in the N. of Gallia Belgiea, 
teigwally dwde oa both,banks 0# the Rhtea',' bub were afteurwarde 
Wven out of thelT p^eeiont on t^iidght bank by the UeipoteN and 
0 *^tJoe^”^ hihabited only the left ba^ altar &i mouth, eamd W. 

, • MseiDfi ©If 'MuiroaB, a town 00 the W. coast of thwi Mace* 
donian peninsula Pellene and on the Thermalc Gulf, a colon w of ttw 
l^cetriuu, and/^Io^atsd tor Its wine. . .. ' 

a .coiit^eraole city of the . Delta of Egypt, on the 
bepll <the leeeee arms of the NUa aatned after It th« • Meoiw' 

tiBRieeUliit , I . , , . , . 

KbpMeaieaMiWtbbtHeAd laMo'AohMwf 

■ ' ’'im.' X. •I^Tb.AetblepWa* ' 

fc,»?'>we#<w,iaoM* 4 Ufflw,P»wae 4 y.’ 




k Grecit phitooophcr, of Eretria, wher4y he 
established » achool of phKosophjr, called th* Eratrian. He irftei^ 
wards want to Antleonut in Aain, wha«« he atarv^ hlmscil to death 
in the 74th year of hie mgt, probably about 0.0. a??. 

MfeNfeiJlt PoRTL’s, an ancient city on the coast of Mnrmari^ 
in N. Africa, founded, according to tradition, by Menelaua, atbora 
Agesilaua died. 

MfiNfti'ATuM, a mouniain in lAConia, S.E. of Sparta near 
Therapno, «« which the herouih of Menelaui wae eltuated, 
MaNfti-Aus,son of Plisihenes or Atreiis, and younger brother 
of Aeamcnmon. wae king of Lacedaemon, and marrW to the beatitl- 
ful Helen, by whom be Became the father of Hcrmione. ilia early 
life the rape of hie wife by Parle, and the axpedition of the Gree^ 
to Asia to punish the Tmjane are related under AKamemnon. In 1^ 
Troian war Monelaue killed many Trojane, and would have ilatn 
Paris also in single combat, had not the latter been carried oR by 
Aohroditd, In a cloud. ‘As soon at Troy wts taken Menelaus 
and Ulysses hastened 4 o the hooee of Deiphobus, who had married 
Helert after the death of Paris, and put him to death In a barbatws 
manner. Menelaus Is said to haw been secretly Introduce into ^ 
chamber of Deiphobus by Helen, who thus became reconciled to her 
former husbanm He was among the first that tailed away from 
Troy, accompanied by hi* wife Helen and Nestor; but he was n ywe 
WBodoi'ing about the shores of the Meditsrrsoean. before he. reached 
home. Henceforward he lived with Ueten at Sparta In Mace and 
WMlth. When Telemachus visited Soart* to Iniiulire after fils father, 
Menelaus was solemnising the marriage of his daitfhter llormlone 
with Neoptolemus, and of hit poo Megspenthes wOT a dadf^er pf 
Alector. In the Horner^ poema Menelaus Is described as a roan of 
athletic figure I he tpoke little, but what ha said was always Im¬ 
pressive ; he wa» brave end pourageoua, hut milder than Agamemnon, 
mtoUlgenf and hosplteWe.^ According jiO the prophecy ^ Proteus tn 
the Odyssey, Menelnus tod l^elen wersi pot to die, but the goda l@te 
to conduct them to Elysium. ^ 

MftNSNtus UnAtws, 's\0RippA» <;pnst|l ax;, sof A 
owing to his niMli.ition that the first great ruptura bet^^ dss 
patrimans and plebeians, when the latter tcc«d^ to the Sacred fiwnt, 
wae brought to a happy andiMheeiul wrrmiliiatton In and trwas 
upon this occasion he Is said to hav# related to tba (debelMHi his 
amll-known fabM of dta baHiy M)d4h««aMilHl»>t 


MaNfta, Brat king of Egyi^ according to th* SgWthtti 

tradition*, ■.i.vi*.. »j 7 ' ’■ ‘^ 

MftNBSTHBUs." t.'Sbn hr fktfiflss, att Atbenlao whtt 

led th* Athenians sgalnst Trhy. He iamM '» >aY*'fi»l»w 
from his kingdom,'—a. A chorloteer trf DIoOiaflfS. 

MttNiPPXJS, a cTOic i>UlMi]Qp]^<K,.Waa’4 of Oiidaii In 
Coele-Syrtt, and nourished ebout 1,0. do. He sras n^ for his 
satirkwf shrltlngs, whence VstfVO jgdv* tO hit antltM n* suuM of 

Saiurae UtnlpftM, If r* 



Ifi wassioii 


*MttK«maB0S*‘ I.'A Tfeebftii, 'grairilsoil of Pemtheiis, tnd 

f«tliiir ol M}p|K>Doml» JfocattA, adT Ciieorl.*-^, Gmdlaofi of ifn 
fmbert^ lyNi^ foi) of Cr«on» put m «iid to ltl» Ilf« bocaumo Tir^n 
had doclared that hit death would hrloa victorjr to hit country, wliaa 
tl^a 7 Arfkd heroes marched against Itiehea. 

M&NOBTI0S, son of Actor and A^tna, and father of Pa* 

troclus, who is hence called Minc^Mdis, 

MftNdN, a Thessalian adventurer, on© of the genernla of the 
Greek mercenaries in the army of Cyrus the Younger, when the 
latter marched into Upper Asia against his brother Artitxrrxei, a.c. 
4or. After the death of Cyrus he was apprehended along with the 
other Greek generals by llssaphtrnts, and was put to dratli If 
lingeHng tortures, which lasted for a whole year. His character is 
drawfi in the blackest colours by Xenophon. He is the mme as the 
Menton Introduced in the dialogue of Plato, which bears his name, 


Mentor, i. Son of Alcimus and a faithful friend of Ulysses, 
frequently mentioned in the Odysssy. His name Is now proverbial 
for a faithful adviser.—a. The most cel^raied sllver-chaacr among 
the Greeks, who flourished before s.o, |s6, > His works were vases 
and cups, which were highly prised by thi JRomans. 


Merc&rYus, a Roman divinity of commerce and gain, 
Identiled by the Romans with the Greek Hermes. The Romani of 
later times transferred all tjhe attributes and myths of Hermes to 
thdr own |od. The Fctlalcs, however, never recognised the ideniltt; 
and Instead of the eaduarm, they used a wiertd branch at the emblem 
Of peace. Tlw resemblance between Mercurlus and Hermes la Indeed 
Ve^ slight. The character of the Roman god Is clear from tils name, 
Srhich is connected with msra and mmarL A temple was built to 
him AS early as b.c. m near the Circus Maximus; and m altar of 
the g(^ existed near the Ports Capena, by the side of a welt. Hit 
fiMtival was celebrated on the 35th of May, and chlefiy by membtrs 
of merchant z\x\m (mr^tirtaUt), who tisimd the well near the Porta 
Capena, to which magic powers were ascribed. 

Ml;K]fO{«t8, a Cretan hero, son of Moius, was one of the 
teavw hwttM In tH. Tfelto war, and osBatlr fought alonir with bit 
fnemi. idomeneus. 

MermUrusi, one of the Centiwri i^aent at the weddinc Of 

PHthousw ^ 


Merowudks, riMtoridan, genenl, poet (Romwi) j eart. 

, part of 4th cent, a.o. 

JdiRfip*. t. One of the Heliades or sisters of Phaethon.— 

Sliyphus ol Corint* 

tt ;^|pM i ^U .4.Cii^ebnits4'-;toTO of thrsce on die Pomm 
EuxliuM, and at tha foot of Ut Hanmui, foundad by th« H^wbltMiei 
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of Chalcedon and Byzantium in the time of Darius Hyst^spia^ ami 
whence called a colony of Megara, since those a towns were founded 
by the Megarians/ 

M|:$6p6tXm!a, a district of Asia, named from its position 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. The name, was first used by 
the Greeks in the time of the SeleucTdae. In the division of the Persian 
empire it belonged to the satrapy of Babylonia. In a wider sense, the 
name is sometimes applied to the whole country between the ,Euphrates 
and the Tigris.—See the article in Encyclopaedia Eiblica, 

MESPfLA, a city of Assyria, on the E. side of the I'igris, 
which Xenophon mentions as having been formerly a great city, 
inhabited by Medes, but in his time iallen to decay. Layard places 
it at Kouyounjik^ opposite to Mosul. 

Messa, a town and harbour in Laconia, near C. Taenarum. 

Messala, or Messalla, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Valeria gens at Rome. The first who bore the name of 
Messala was M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus Messala, consul b.c. 
263, who carried on the war against the Carthaginians in Sicily, and 
received this cognomen in consequence of his relieving Messina, 
The most celebrated member of the family was M, Valerius Corvinus. 
He fought on the republican side at the battle of Philippi (b.c. 43), 
but was afterwards pardoned by the triumvirs, and became one of the 
chief generals and friends of Augustus. He was consul B.c, 31, and 
proconsul of Aquitania 28, 27. He died about B.C. 3+-A.p, 3* Messala 
was a patron of learning, and was himself an historian, a poet, a 
grammarian, and an orator; but none Of his works are extant. 
His friendship for Horace and his intimacy with Tibullus are well 
known. In the elegies of the latter poel Jhe name of Messala Is 
continually introduced. 

MessAlIka, VAkfikTA, wife of the emperor Claudius, and 
mother of Britannicus, was notorious for her profligacy, and licen¬ 
tiousness, and long exercised an unbounded empire over her weak 
husband. Narcissus, the freed man of Claudius, at length persuaded 
the ernperor to put Messalina to death, because she had publicly 
married a handsome Roman youth, C. Silius, during the absence of 
Claudius at Ostia, a.o. 48. 

MessAna * a celebrated town of Sicily, on the 

straits separating Italy from this Island, which are here abou^t 4 miles 
broad. It was originally a 1 K>W ]1 of the Slceli^ and - was called 
Z/(}4CLa, or a sickle, on account of the shape of its harbour, which Is 
formed by a singular curve of sand and shells. It was first colonised 
by Chalcidians, and was afterwards sel2^d by Samianh, who had 
come to Sicily aftH* the capture of Miletus by the Persians (b.c. 4^4). 
The! Samians were shortly aftearwarda driven out of I&encle by 
Ahaxilas, who changed the name of the 4 o#« into Messana or 
both because he was himself a Messenian, and because he trimsferred 
tOj tlM pla!9.q«fa bqdy of Messeniarus from Rhegium. In a.c, 3^ it 
was^taked.andAdesfroyed by the Carthaginians, but was rebuilt by 
Diofijsiu's. ^ it‘aWeirwai^ds fell into the hands of Agathocles. Am6ng 
the mercenaci^iof:this’tyrant were a numbeir oi MUmartini^ an ^can 
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p<K)ple, fro^ Cwmpiyiia, who hmd hem mut from home % 

protection of th« god Mtmera or Mtri» to »ei^ their fortiifMi hi 
other lands* These Mamertin! were quartered in Metsana; 
the death of Agathocles (a.c. aSa), they made themselves msaiters of 
the town, killed the male inhabitants, and took possessiojni thtjr 
wives, their children, and their property- The town was now caUed 
HAMsaTXNA. and the inhabitants Mamertinx ; but its ancient name of 
Messana continued to be in more general use. The new Intisafoitanti 
could ndt lay aside their old predatory habits, and In con«^quence 
became involved in a war with Hieron of Syracuse, who woo id prob* 
ably have conquered the town, bad not the Carthaginians cosma in lo 
the aid of the Mamertini, and, under the pretext of assistlosr Ihem 
taken possession of. their citadel. The Mamertini had at t He same 
time applied to the Romans for help, who gladly availed 
of the opportunity to obtain a footing in Sicily. Thus wtt 

the immediate causd of the ist Punic war, 364. The Martsr»rtlni est* 
pelled the Carthaginian garrison, and received the RomanSt whose 
poWer Messana remained till the latest times. 

MKssApfA, the Greek name of Calabria. 


MKSSftijffA, a country in Peloponnesus. In the I-fomeric 
times the western psurt of the country belonged to the Nelelei princes 
of Pylos, ofi Whom Nestor was the most celebrated; and tHm aastern 
to the Lacedaemonian monarchy. On the conquest of Peloponnetut 
by the porla^, Messenia fell to the share of Cresphontes, who beca^ 
Mftgof the whole country. Messenia was more fertile titan I^aronia; 
and’the Spartans soon coveted the territory of their brother I>©rl«ms 
and thus war broke out between the two people* The xst hieenenlan 
•war lasted ao years, b.c. 743**7»3I and noswithstanding thee gatiaat 
f4^wanoe of the Messenlan king, Aristodemus, the liessenliifcifa wwe 
obliged to submit to the Spartans after the capture their fortress 
Ithome- After bearing the yoke 38 years, the Meuenlane 
up arms under their heroic leader Aristomenes. The and iWcestnlan 
war lasted x7 years, a.c. 685—668, and terminated with thm conquest 
of Ira and the complete subjugation of the country. Momt of the 
Mwsenians emigrated to foreign countries, and those who remained 
behind Wer^ reduced to the cortoition of Helot* or attfs* In t^Hls state 
they remained till 464, when the Messenlans and other rook 

advantage of the devastation occasioned by the great cnrtHciimke m 
Spar^ to rise atalaet thidr opOi^rs. iti Messrnlitn wi^ 

4 ^t«d to year%» 444 ^« 4 f(Si ended by She Messtniana eurr-rrMierifig 
Itihome to on coadition ef being allowed a free cf**parture 

irom jPelptmrwflJis. When the supremacy of Sparta , woe ow<riPthrown 
;by bi^le of Leuctra^ Epamlnoadas collected 4 he Meseeniaiiin esilti, 
and fqiwdedi.lfae ^n.offMeatbn«.(B.o. 360), at the foot el Me* Itheinl. 
M«wn8 w made the/oapieal of the country, Messenia west mm 
liy the.S|»r^s, and it malntaiaed its lnd«petndence 
tg the Acteeans and the rest* of GrtwesT by the 
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MttTXNiRA, wife af Coleus, and mothor of Triptolemus, 

CC«LEUS,] 

MI;tXpont](um, called MfexiRONTtiM by the Romans, a 
cctobrated Ormk cily In Lucanla, and on the Tarentlne Gulf. U was 
founded by the Creeks at an early period,, was afterwards destroyed 
foy the Samnties, and was rcpeopled by a colony of Achaeans, It fell 
into the hands of the Romans with the other Greek cities in the S. 
of Italy in the war against Pyrrhus; hut it revolted to Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae. 

MftTAURUS^a small river in Umbria, flowing into the Adriatic 
Sea, memorable by the defeat and death of Hasdrubal, the brother 
of Hannibal, on its banks, a.c« 907* 

MftTELtuSi a di.stinguishcd plebeian family of the Caecilia 

f ont at Rome. 1. L. Casciuus MaratLUS, consul b.c. 351, when he 
efeated the Carthaginians In Sicily; consul a and time In 340; and 
afterwards p^unlffx maximus; while holding the latter dignity he 
rescued the l\iil.ul!»rn when the temple of Vesta was on nre, and 
lost hit sight in consequence.—3, Q, CAECiLtus Mbtellus Mace- 
0ORICUS* was praetor uS, when he defeated the usurper Andriscut in 
Macedonia, and received In consequence the surname of Macedonlcus. 
—^3. 0 » Caeciuos Mimtus Numiuicus, consul b.c. 109, carried on 
the war against Jugurtha In Numidia with great sucoess, and received 
In consequence the surname of Numidicus. In 107 he was supefseditd 
In the command by Marius. In loa he was censor, and two years 
afterwnrdt (100) he was banished from Rome through the Intrigues 
of his enemy Marius. He was, however, recalled Tn the following 
year {99). Mctellus was one of the chief leaders of the arlstocrptlcsl 
party, and a man of unsulllfd character*--^. CAKcmua Mirfilitua 
jPiua# son of the preceding, received the surname of Phis on account 
of the love which he diiqilaycd for his father when he besought ihe 
people to recoil him from banlidiment In 90. He was praetor 80, 
and one of the commanders Iq the Marsfc or Social war. He^aub- 
aequently fougfht as one of Sulla’s generals against the Marian party, 
and was coniul with Sulla himself in B.c. So. In the is'.!'iv.t:.g year 
C79), ha went as proconsul into t^paln, where hi carrlcc or. ihe war 
against Sertorlus for many years (b.O. 7^7*)* He died In B.c. 63, 
mini was succeeded In the dignity Of pontiff* msutlmus by fuliut 
Caesar.—s. Q. Catoiuot Pma Sciwo^ was the worn m 

P. Sclplo fJasica, praptor 94. Pompey married Cornelia, Ihe 
daughter of Metellus. Sotpio, In |i, and lar theaama year made 
his father-in-law his colleague In the conaulsblp. ^ dought 

on the tide of Fompey In the civil war, and after the 
Pharsatih, crotsed ov«r to Africa, where he received the commsM of 
the Pompeian troops. Me w«f defeated by Caesar at thb batne pf 
Thapsus in 46; and sborWy afterwards he put an edd to bfii own 
life.—d. O-^ Cawftcua, oonsur ».c, 691 iWfHid 

on war against Cifete, which h# swbdped In the, course of $ tmfef 
7. L. Caiciuus ^ the, last, praetor ru 

praetor the successor of Yerrwiap ,the government of SicilyM. 
Cjfaotyw* ^prWl^d at tl^e trial bf Verres.^^ 

MltwON*.' A ^wtt at, .thg SAV. '.#1 
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with an «xc«Hent hurbour, protectPd from the ««• • 

on‘*^tS^Th **** Mothon—a. A town In 

MfebMWd V“‘'* ‘he Erctriow*. end 

ceworawd from Philip having: loit an eye at the alnee of th« plara, 

of^iltt^Mmn?****’ *” *"<;>en‘‘own In Argolla, aiiuatef on a pennmula 
Of the lame name, opposite the UInnd of Aeglna. 

stood at I he N. 
birthplace of tho poet Arioti* tml 
?/■ nllvhblurhn" i^® I***" I'elebretcd Leiblan^lne fgrt'W hi 

Athens^ ".i**® P«>opoon«lan war it remuince! fallliful to 

wmdi it WM Mrbid^h “Ifc '■«''olt LMviim..skJ j afttr. 

warai it wni sacked by tho Spartans (n.c. 406). 

Mens, the i»ersonitk:uiion of “cmmsel,” described «« « 

««<> ‘h* «<■« wif,o' z".. Arr*d 

bimaeif Zput *® 1* wiser and more powrrfuil thin 

oimieit, ^tfui devoured her In the fir«t month of her wreserfiancr 

^emarde he gave birth to Ath#n«. who apnmg from bb^he^a hiC 

il. 

In afru«!*^ >n Doric architecture the spaces between triKb'l^hs 

”®tiveofLampsacu8or Athens-an Boicuroan 

^’y * <lt*ciplerori5^^ 

ri'nSirdteme«^‘'«f*fm"®‘ ‘‘ [Curtius.]—a. For- 

pppo.lt. dfSn?' 4‘&.r“ ^HuiUSflk^'' 
on account of hi. tta^hery toward. iha lSnan,'. ’ 

interior of 

brated for Itt bre^*^ of kiJL * country» artel ctlt* 

account. Pripei^luTlii. a According to aonw 

Agylla, wot 

3fTurl.“OT1hr 

Ji!L”L Meaeotiui and hit aon Umum wtm 

-"s 

Hhmipaal, and thalr adoptad bro§ier jeowraa. ^i****** ■"* 

Micok, of Athtms, a distinguished painter and atAcauirw 

. an^ aailciiar al Dlofty««. th* tartar altoScd M iaSHl 



ask a favour of him. Midaa in hi# folly deiirtd that alt thing# which 
be touched should be changed Into goNL The requesi wi» granted; 
but a# even the food which he touched b^ame gold* he implored the 

d to take hi# favour back. Dionysui accordWiy ordered him to 
le In the «ourcc# of the Pactoiu# near Mt. Tmolu#, Th}« bath 
saved Mida#, but the river from that time had an abundance of gold 
in its sand. Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged in a musical 
oontest on the flute and lyre* Mida# was chosen to decide between 
them. The king decided In favour of Pan. whereupon Apollo changed 
hi# ear# into those of an ass. Midas contrived to conceal them under 
bis Phrygian cap, but the wtrvant who used to cut hi# hair discovered 
them. The secret so much harassed the man* that, as he could not 
betray it to a humnn being, he dug a hole in the earth, mi whispered 
into It, ** King Midas has ass*s ears/' lie then filled up the hole, 
and his heart was released. But on the same spot a reed grew, which 
in its whispers betrayed the secret. 

MfhXNfdN, husband of Atalanta. 

MiLftTu.s. I. Son of Ai)d!Io and Aria of Crete, fled from 
Minos to Asia, where he built the city of Miletus. Dvld calls him a 
son of Apollo and l>elone, and hence Delonides,'—a. One of the greal- 
sst cities of Asia Minor, belonged territorially to Carla and politically 
to Ionia, being the S.'^most of the is cities of the Ionian confederacy. 
The city stood upon a headland, and posseised 4 distinct harbours, 
protected by a group of Islets; its territory was rich in flocks, and 
the city was celebrated for Its woollen fabrics, the Miksia Pitkra, 
it a very eariy priod It became a great maritime state, and founded 
numerous colonies, especially on the idiores of the Euxine. It was 
dw birthplace of the philosoi^ert Thalts, Anaximander, and Ansxi* 
menes, and of the hiitoHsns Cadmus and Hecataeus. !c was the 
oenlre of the great Ionian revolt against the Persians, alter? the 
suppression of which it was destroyed (a.€. 4^4)* It recovered suffi* 
dent importance to oppose a vain resistance to Alexander the Oreat, 
which brought upon it a second ruin. Under the Roman empire if 
edll appears as a place of tome consequence. !ts site Is now dssertedf 


MihLEAkiUM AurruMi a column in lha Forum at Rome^ 
ihesthed with gilt bronxe, inscribed with the names snd distances 
of the chief towns on the roads which radiated through the 37 gates 
of Rome* Erected Augustus In a.e. #9. A fragment still rtmaint. 
It Wdi the easing of gilt bronse which gave it its Latin name {»lkt 
jfidrd mlls-iioit#}. 

Milo, 1 , Of Crotona| a oslebmted Athlete^ 6 times victor 
ip wrestling at the Olympic games, and as often at the Fylhlan* 
m WAf one of the foUowert of Pythagoras, asal comman#id thaarmy 
smidi defeated the barites,,a.c. 511, Manv storlis am reli^ of 
his extraordinary feats of strength i as his carrylnga hiftwr lour 
pari old m hit diouldera^ trough tha stadium lU pkmpla, and 
siterwards eating the whole of It In a atngle day. Passing th^gh 
a forest In hit old age, he saat tha imide of a 4 rea which had bean 
partially split open by wopdcutlers, and sttampled to rend It ibrther, 
the wood closed upon hif haads. smd thus held him fast, in which 
Ipe jie was attseked and devoupd by wolves.—a* T* Annius Milo 
P aPtNUNus, was born et UaiRuvIum, of whitdi plaos fca was In i«o. 
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$$ dlctttor or ahhi miigl8tr«te* A# of Iho pltbt» ».o 57, MUr. 

took an aelive part in obtainifig Cictro't rocatl from txile; and fro^ 
this dme he carried on a fierce and memorable contest with 
In 53 Milo was candidate for the eontulahip, and Clodlus for thi 
praetorship of the ensuing yean Each of the candidates k^pt Z 
gang of gladiators, and d!»cre were frequent combats between the riv^ 
ruffians in the streets of Rome. At length, on the noth of Januarv 
ga, Milo and Clodius met apparently by accident at Bovillae on tha 
At^ian road. An affray ensued between their followers, in *which 
Clodlus was skin* At Rome such tumults followed upon the burial 
of Clodius, that Fompey was appointed sole consul In order to rostorJ 
order to the state. Milo was Drought to trial. He was defended bv 
Cicero ; but was condemned, and went into exile at Massllia (AdTarl 
fsfiki)* The soldiers who lined the forum intimidated Cicero ^ 
he could not deliver the oration which he had prepared. MUo re^ 
turned to Italy in 48, in order to support the revolutionary tehemes 
of the praetor, M. Caelius; but he was slain under the walls of 
obscure fort in the district of Thurll. 


MiLiSApts. I. Son of Cyf^selua, m Athenian, in the time 
of Fisiitratbi, founded a colony in the Thracian Chersonetus, of which 
he became tyrant. He died wflhout children, and his aoverol^nty 
passed into the hands of Stessgoras, the son of his half-brother Clmon* 
—Of Son of Clmon, became tyrant of the Cheraonesus, being sont oot 
by FIsIstritus from Athens to take possession of the vacant Inherit^ 
mnce. He jofiicd Darius Hystatpis on hit expedition against the 
Scythians, and was left with the other Creeks in charge of the 
bridge* over the Danube. When the appointed lime had expired^ and 
Darius had not returned. Miltladts recommended the Greeks to destroy 
tbNl bridge, and leave Darks to his fate. After the tupprension c>f 
the Ionian revolt, and the scotch of the Phoenician fleet, M ilttades 
bed to Athene* Here he was arraignsd, as being amenable to the 
penalties enacted against tyranny, but was acquitted. When Attica 
was threatened with Invasion by the Persians undt^* Dads and Arta* 
phemes, Mildades was chosen one ol die ten genetalt. Mfidadaw by 
his arguments Induced the polemarch CaUimachus to give the omstirxg 
votq In favour of risking a battle with the enemy, the oplnloiia of ^e 
tea generals being equally divided. MUtiades waited tUd his turn 
came, sltid then drew his arm up k battle array on the ever-memor- 
able field of MAitaTnot^. A>ter tbfi defeat of the Persians. Miltiades 
Induced the Athenians to entrust to him ah armamem 01 yo ahlp#^ 
without knowing the purpose for which they were designed. He 
proceeded tp attack the Island of Paros, for the purpose of gratlfyinjg 
a private enmity. H^is attacks, however, were unsuccessful; and 
after* receiving a dangefbus, hurt in the leg, he was oonrpelied to raise 
the sfege ano return to Athene^, where he was Iniipeached by Xan- 
eblppus fdV faring* deceived fhe people* His wound had tumedi into 
a gangrettai^kn^ bding unable to ptesd hit cause In person, he wdiw 
tiSougMi Mo tpart bn a.oos^h^ Ms brother Tlsagoras conductinjg fdn 
ilifMioe foe him. ^ef was cpfiderrmed’; but oh the g^nd of hhs 
tMkes to ite stim perialty ^ai cjkpnmtdd to g ftne of-50 talerillSy 
tW^equlprhertt of arm^ to 

thA>vAk Intd'prison inmt m'titA iot% after died of 
LQ. s'^^Phe fine wSls lUbiequbttdy^'piddf^tly hls son C^mon. 
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Miv9a3. [Lycia.] 

MImalxSnes, or M![mall5nTdss, the Macedonian name of 

th« Bacchant«t« 

MtuhS. I* Ont of th« giants who warred against the gods, 
slain by a fi««b of lightnings—a, A promontory in Ionia, opposite th« 
island of Chios* 

Mimnermus, a celebrated elegiac poet, generally called a 
Colophonian, was propc^rly a native of Smyrna, and was descended 
from those Colophonians who recon<|«ered Smyrna from the Aeoiiana. 
He flourished from about 8.c- 634 to 600, and was a contemporary of 
Solon. Mimnermus was the first who systematically made the elegy 
the vehicle for plaintive, mournful, and erotic strains* Only a few 
fragments (about So llitsa in all) of hit poems art extant, 

M!na (Gk* Mvft), both a (li ibs.) and a coin (about 

;^3 bs* Sd.).—C/. Gardner and Jevons, Manual 0/ Craah AntiquitMS, 
book V, 

MInerva, identified by the Romans with the Greek 
Athbna, who is «K»ken of In a separate article j we here confine 
ourselves to the Roman goddess* mlnerva was one of the great 
Roman divinities. Her name is believed by some to contain the same 
root as mens; and she Is accordingly the thinking power personified. 
In the Capitol, Minerva had a chapel In common with Jupiter and 
Juno. She was worshipped as the goddess of wisdom and the 
patroneei of all the arts and trades. Hence the proverbs ** to do a 
thing pingui l.t. to do m MAg In m awkward or clumsy 

manner I and sus Uimwmn* of * stupid pc^eon who presusned to set 
right an* intelligent one* Minerva alto guided men, la the dangers 
ot war, where victory is gained by prudence, courage, and ^rsever- 
ance. Hence she was repre^nted with a helmet, shield, and a coat 
of mail; aad the booty made in war was freqimr.ily dedicated to her. 
She was further believed to be the Inventor of musical Instruments, 
especially wind Instruments, the use of which was very im|:^rtant 
in religious worship, and which were accordingly subjected to a tort 
of purification every year on the last day of the festival of Minerva. 
This festival lasted 5 diays, from the loth to the asrd of March, and 
was cidled Quinq^Mirxu. In art the It represented like the Grtok 
godde^a, 

MiKdA. [Mcgara.] 

MtKdsi, •-'X* Son of Zaiis^axid Buropa, brother/of »Rhaiia- 
manthus, king md legltlator of Crete, and after deatii on* el the 
jiK%ea of the ihadet in Hadet (isf. the inh Odyssey).—a. Son el 
Lydaetus, and grandton of the former, was likewise a king and lavN 
ghrer el Orete. He was the husband of PatlphaS, a daughter of 
Beliet (ttle^$vU|^,^taisd the father of Deucalion. Androgeot, Ariadne, 
and Phaedfk^'^ la border to^ avenge the wrong dohe to hit ton Andro- 
geoe at^ AtMli|%^ietkdW^ar agaHttb the Athenians, and compelled 
them attribute* 7 youths and 7 snaidens, 

to Mkihtwoms. - 'The Mihotaur 

was a manater; ooHi and the oftprfhgof the inter* 

coarse^f f^a^ehUfiih 1 X^ lal^i^nth la which It w$M^kept‘ 




was cottstnicted by Daedalus, This monster was slain by ThasMSUt. 
with the iMlstance of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos. Daadaius 
having fled from Crete to escape the wrath of Minos, Minos followed 
him to Sicily, and was there slain.-—The story of Minns and hia 
and how Thesaus by dlvipe favour answered the challenge of Minos, 
If told with great spirit in the idth Ode of (the new-found) Bacchyli<le» 
(^e jebb*s Introdurtion). 

MmTUi(NAE, an important town in latium. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood was a grove sacred to the nyntph Maries and also extotisivt 
marshes {Paludu Mlniunwnses)^ formed by the overflowing of the 
river Llris, in which Marius was taken prisoner. 

MiNUCius Felix, the first Latin Christian author (and cent, 
A.D.); wrote the Octavius^ a work in defence of Christianity--*- 
Cruttwell» Uttmry Hisioty of Early Chfisiimity^ pp, 6x3-6a3, 

MIn^ae, an ancient Greek race, originally dwelling in 
Thessaly, Their ancestral hero, Mlnyas, is said to have miR**ated 
from Tnessaly into the N. of Boeotia, and there to have established 
the empire of the Minyae, with the capital of Orchomenos. [Ohciio* 
MtKOS,] As the greater part of the Argonauts were descended from 
the Minyae, they are themselves called Minyae, The Minyae founded 
a colony In Lemnos, called Minyae, whence they proceeded to Ells 
Triphylfa, and to the island of Thera. A daughter of Mlnyas was 
called Minfeias or Minjffis. His daughters were changed Into bats, 
because they had slighted the festival of Dionysus. 

MisftKUM, ft promontory in Ompania, S, of Cumae, mid to 
have derived its name from Misenut, the companion and trismpwtor of 
Aettaas, who was drowned and buried here. 

MitkrAs, the god of light and wisdom among the Persians. 
Under ^s Roman emperors his worship was Introduced af Rome. 
The'god'ft commonly represented as a handsome youth, wearloff the 
Phrygian cap and attire, and kneeling on a bull, wjhote throat ne is 
cutting. (Tne sacrifice of Mithras Is finely depicted in a group of 
statuary now in the Louvre.) In the final strti|^te of Paghnrsm with 
Christianity Mlthraism exercised a powerful attraction. Dr- Bigg 
Speaks of ,thrs cult as ** the purest and most elevated of all non* 
J^bl^cal religions/’ At first a tun-worshIp, It became modlUeci by 
^ficretiim. Its most strlkinft ceremony was the blood-baptism, 
called **Taurobollum.”—See Dill, Roman Society in tho Last C^ntmy 
of ih$ W 9 Sttm Empin, pp. 67-71. 

iba name td several kings of Ponlus, of whom 
llii;beit Isnomla MUhrldatet V!., surnamed the Great, and celebrated 
«a» aceountol bis wirs wkh tbs Komaas^ He ralpMid a.c.' 
lie vWat'a ji«it of great ontrgy imd ability r ax^ m powetfal warn bis 
tftamory, that he It eald^to have learnt net !«•« iban as tanguagee. 

: HaiitltW greatly eatended hie empire in the eerly part ef hie ragn 
>l^jiba.eoiU9ua«t of Ihe* neighbouring nationa, he at length venrured 
te^;iMaaurft bis strength with Rome. The first Mkhrldatle' war. 
tiStad^lroia a 40 ..d$ so 84. Atffirat He met with great auccaaa. He 
Gappaiik)ela,iasH 0ii;h3niia,r 

f^.^Olv,wtsen^bad been paewtulr eimlled b|t him, bus saatorod by 
tha^ilbM!aaiSi|»^'ftild ba at laat. madi nbneall auiater of the «Roman 
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province Asia. Ehirlng liiitt wlnftr h« ordarad all tls^ Eomaa and 
Itslian citixens in Asia to l>e massacred; and m em imf m fewer 
than So»ooo Romans and Itsdlatis are said to have parlihad. Mean* 
tiine Sulla had r^elved the command of the war agralnat M^hrldateSt 
and crossed over into Greece in Sjr. Archeiaus, the general of Mithrl* 
datcs> was twice defeated by Sulla In Boeotla (8d) j and about the 
same time the king himself was defeated in Asia by Iqmbrfa. Mithri* 
dates now sued for peace» which was granted him by Sulla in 84. 
The second Mithridatic war Hj-Sal wm caused by the unprn* 
yoked attacks of Murena, who had been left In command of Asia by 
Sulla. Murena invaded the dominions of Mlthrldates, but was de* 
feated by the latter* and was ordered by Sulla to desist from 
hostilities. The third Mithridatic war was the most important of 
the three. It lasted from ex. 74 to the klng*s death in 6t. It broke 
out in consequence of the king seising Bithynia, which had been 
left by Nicomcdcs III. to the Roman people. The consul Lucullut 
was appointed to the command, and conducted U with great success. 
In B.c. 73 he relieved Cyxicus, which was besieged by Mithridaecs. 
and in the course of the next two years drove the king out of Pontus. 
and compelled him to flee to his son-ln^aw, TIgranes* the king 01 
Armenia, The latter espoused the cause of his falher-in-iaw j where*** 
upon Lucullus marched Into Armenia, and defeated Tigranet and 
Mithridates, In two batltes in 8.C. 69 and 68. But In consequence of 
ihe mutiny of his soldiers, who demanded to be led home, LucuUut 
could not follow up his conquests 5 and Mithridates recovered Pontus. 
Tn B.a 66 Lucullus was succeeded In the command by Pompey. 
Mithridates was defeated by Pompey ; and as Tigranfs now refused 
to admit him into his dominions, he marched Into Cotchls* and thence 
made his way to Pantlcapaeum, the capital of the Cimmerian Bos* 
porus. Here he conceived the daring project of marching round the 
N. and W« coasts of the Euxint, through the wild tribes of the 
Sarmacians and Getae, and of Invading ftaly at the head of these 
nations. But meanwhile disaffection had made rapid progress among 
his followers. His son, Pharnaces, at length openlv rebelled against 
hjra, and was joined by the whole army, and the cftlxeni of Pant lea* 
paeura, who proclaimed him king. Mithridates, resolved not to fall 
into the hands of the Romans, put an end to hli own life, ax. 63, at 
the age of 68 or 69, after a reign of 37 years, 

MfxfbftNfi. [Mytilene.] 

MNftwfisIfNt, #>. Memory* daughter of UrMiui (Hetwen), 

and mother of the Muses by Z^s« 

a G«wk architect, builder of the PropyW^ at 

Ad:feens.« . ^ ^ 

Sft^ptHHus, a Trojan, who accompanied Aeimt to Italy, 

MoaslfA, k country of Europe, was bounded op the S. by 
Thrace and Macedonia j on the W, by Hlyrlcum and Pannonla; on 
the N. bjf the Danube, and on the 8. bv the Pontus Eualnus, ihu* 
correspondmg to the present S*miu and Bulgatia. ThU eounrry was 
subdued in the reign of Augustus, and was made a Roman prewtnee 
of reign of Tlberhii. It was afterwards 
formbdrinto 2 privlnees, called A/ossfa Sup§rt0f and Motifa Iw/erlur, 
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the fol?tiner bdtig the western and the latter the eastern half of the 
coun*t*>n When Aurelian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians^ ftnd 
removed the inhabitants of that province la the S. of the Danube, 
the middle part of Moesta was called. Dacia AureUani. 

Moirae (called Parcae by the Romatis), the Pates, were 

3 in number, via. Clotiio, or the LachSsis, or the 

one who assigns jto man his fate; i.-<! •»':«, or the fate that can¬ 

not be avoided. Sometimes they appear as divinities of fate in the 
^hrict sense of the term, and sometimes only as allegorical divinities 
of the duratiori of human life, tn the former character they take 
care that the fate assigned to every being by eternal laws may take its 
course without obstruction; and both gods and men must submit to 
|hem. These grave and mighty goddesses were represented by the 
earliest artists with staffs ot sceptres, the symbol of dominion. The 
Moirae, as the divinities of the duration of human life, which is 
determined by the two points of birth and of death, are, conceived 
either as goddesses of birth or as goddesses of death. Cf, Hesiod^ 
Theog,^ 219. The distribution of the functions among the 3 was not 
strictly observed, for we sometimes find all 3 described as spinning 
the thtfead of life, although this was properly the function of Clothe 
alone. Henc6 Clotho, and sometimes the other fates, are represented 
with a spindle; and they .ate said to break or cut off the thread wheu 
life fs to end. The poets sometimes describe them as aged and hideous 
women, and even as lame,, to indicate the slow march of fate ^ but in 
works of they are represented as grave maidens, with different 
attributes,^ viz. Cldtbo, with a spindle or a roll (the book of fate); 
Lachesis pointing with a staff to the globe; and Atropos, with a pair 
pf scales, or a sun-dial, or a cutting instrument. 

Mol16n£. []Moliones ] 

'MolIones or MSblfiN'toAE, that is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so 
called after their mother Motions. They arc also called Acti^ridae or 
.4cfdrfdne (*Afcr3pleuvc)‘after their reputed father Actor, the husband of 
Molione. Cf. Homer, Iliad, xi. 750. They are mentioned ai con¬ 
querors of Nestor in the chariot race, and "as haying taken part 
the Calydoniaii hunt. Having come to the assistance of Augeas 
against Hercules, they were slaih by the latter. 

M6lossi, a people in Epirus, inhabiting a narrow slip of 
country^ called after them Molossia or Moi-ossis, which extended 
Alortg the W.. bank of the Arachthus, as fai* as the. Ambraclam Gulf. 
They were the most powerful people in Epirus,., and their kings 
gradually extended their dominion over the whole of the country. 
The first ibf their kings, who took the title of king of Epirus, was 
Alexander, who perished in Italy, b.c. 326. [Epirus.] Their capital 
wap .jThe^Molossian. hounds were .celebrated ip .antiquity. 

^ thego,djgf mochpry and censure, called by Hesiod 

Irtfa/pon. Sight. ThuSfb® « said to have censured, in the man 
jforpi'fef $ei>hhe^hs, j,tha^ little dopr had not been teft in his 

b^|a^ Po t^p enable php ,to Jopk ^ intq ftis' secret thoja gilts': ‘ ' ‘ 

ihdbffidried by^ Horade,. prcAf- 
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at>Iy the same a* Surena^ Che gentml of Orodesi who deloateil 
Crassus« 

M 6 Ni£TA, a surname of Juno among the Romans, as the 
protectress of money* Under this name she had a temple on Che 
Capltoline* which w«t at Che same time the public mint. 

MSnoeci Portus, also HercOus M 6 noecj Portos (Mch 
naco), a port-town on the coast of Llgurie, founded by the Masslllans, 
was situated on a promontory (hence the mrx Monogct of Virgil)^ and 
possessed a temple of Hercules Monoecus, from whom the place 
derived its name, 

MopsYa or MopsSpia, an ancient name of Attica, whence 

Mopsdplus Is frequently used by the poets as equivalent to Athenian. 

MopsOestIa, an important city of Cilicia, of which the great 
exegete of the early church (4th cent.), Theodore, was bishop. He 
was a voluminous commentator on the Bible. His writings were 
condemned at the 5th Ecumenical Council (553)*--'See llarnack, 
Hfstory of Dogmo^ 111 ayq sqq, 

Mopsirs. I* Son of Ampyx and the nymph Chloris, the 
prophet and soothsayer of the Argonauts, died in Lybla of the bite of 
a snake.-^* Son of Apollo and manto, the daughter of Tlreslas, and 
also a celebrated seer. He contended In prophecy with Calchas at 
Coloi^on, and showed himself superior to the faetcr in prophetic 
power. He was believed to have founded Mallos, In Cilicia, in con*» 
tuaction with the peer Amphllochua* A dispute arose between the 
two seers respecting the posseiKdoa of the towOi and both fell I0 
combat by each other *• hand. 

MfiRlfNi, the most N.*!y people in all Ganl whence Virgil 
calls them oxinmi hominum. They dwelt on the coast, at me 
i narrowest part of the channel between Caul and Britain. 

MorpheoSi the son of Sleep, and the god of dreams. Tht 
name signthes the fashioner or moulder, because he dhaped or formed 
the dreams which appeared to the sleeper* 

Mors, called ThAnAtos by the Greeks, the god of death, 

Is represented as a son of Night and a brother of Sleep, 

Moscrus of Syracuse, a bucolic poet lived about B.c, 050 , 
There are a of hit idyls extant, usuatly printed with those of BtOR 
[tranelabid by Andrew Lang Into Engtiim prose}. 

MdssLLA Mos$ik\ a tiveir in Gallia Belgia% rising k 

Mt. Vojeatis, and falling Into the Ehine aa Condsenlis 

Mo&^iok (Lat a temple of the Blhiiei. The 

most famous was at Alexandria* 

* MtiLctaaii, a iUrftame of Vvtmnr wMch In hmrn been 

given him as an euphemism, that he might not consume the hebfta- 
Sokia ol men, but might kindly aid them In their pureutts.--^ilton, 
Paradis* jL**!, I., 740. ^ ^ 

L,, 0010^1 ».€; i* 4 €, Wd M WilfHiilf iie •inmame 
cl idi*, iy the ooh<|ueit, of htid tile e^ibMnnnit of the 
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Rorniis ptwtne* of Achai#. After (iefeailitf the army of the Achaew 
league at the Isthmus of Corinth, ha entered Corinth without o|»pMi« 
tlOfi and .raisad to th« ground. 

a town in Hispania Baetica* celebrated on acccmni 
of the victory of Jullua Caeiar over the sons of Pompey, ».c. 4 S* 
MONfcHtA, the smallest and the most E.4y of the 3 harbours 
of Athens. The poeUi use Munychian in the sense of Athenian^ 
MOr&na, which signifies a “lamprey/' was the name of a 
family In’ the Licinia gens, of whohi the most important were L. 
Licinius Mukbnas who was left by Sulln as propraetor in Asia# 

84, snd was the cause of the and Mithridatlc war.—a. L, Ijcmius 
MuattNA, son of the foritaer, consul b,c. 63, was accused of bribery* 
and defended by Cicero In an esetant oration* 

Mus, Dftcius, [Deciws.] 

Musa, AKxdNfus, a celebrated physician at Romci wm 
brother to Euphorbus, the physician to king Juba, and was himself 
the physician to the emperor Augustus, m had been originally i 
slave* 

MOsab, the Muses, were, according to the earliatl writ<a% 
the inspiring goddesses of tong, and, according ^ later netMl 
divinities presiding over the different kinds of poetry, and oeet* tlli 
iris and sciences. They are usualiv represented as the daughtert el 
Zeus and Mrsemosynft, and born in Pierln, at the foot of Mt. OlymfHitv 
TOelr original number appears to have been 3 ; but afterwards tlity 
are always spoken of as 9 in number. Their names and mttrfbtitii 
were:—(i) Cltd, the Muse of history, represented in a slttlfif at 
sranding atlltude, with an open roll of paper* or diesi of bmst 
(a) EuUrpi^ the Muse of lyric poetry, with a nuts. <3) tlm 

Muse of comedy, and of merry or idyllk poetry,* appears with m con# 
mask, a shepherd ^s staff, or a wreath of !vy« (4) hfiipdmimi^ tlit^ 
Muse pf tragedy, ^Ith a tragic ma^. the dub of fieroitiHi, or a 
sword t her hood is sufroundte with vine leaves, and she wears the 
cothurnus. (5) Terpskhdri, the Mube of choral dance and iOfig, 
appeafs with me lyre and tlis plecbrum. (0) Irdld, the Muae of tfom 
poetry and mimic Imitation, sotmtlmes alto hat the lyre. <7) PMym* 
nU or JPdiyhymnIa, the Muse of the sublime hymn, usually app<*an 
wlthoi^t any attribute* In a pehslve or meditating attfeude. (8} 
C/rdrtla, the Muse of istronomy, with A stalT pointing to a globe. 
(9) CaUl 6 p 8 or CalMp 8 a, the Muse of epic poetry, represenied Iti 
wofliii of art wJthf a tablet and stykii, and aomalliines with a rott of 
paper or a book, The worship of the Muses was introduced from 
Thrace and Pieria Into Boootla; and their favourite jhiaunt In BoeotSi 
wall Mt. Henbon, where were the sacred fountains of Agantpoa smd 
Hippocrene. Mt. Parnassus was likewise sacred to them, with lib 
(^laibtesrisprlng, The sacrifices offered to the Musas emsafiM H 
libeaiofts df weser milk* and of honey* The Mutes ware 
by t#s# dim InepirJng goddesiesor song? and all wim vwitufei 
to compete with them In song were severely punidted by Ihaiii# 

(xtrsoiuige, is ye n i i t m»nt*i .«i 

M9 Gc«^ .p<^ Tin wEiwflt povnti ra th* Iovm «t 

fufo «ftd Leander, b««r!ng the neim of Mum«u*, It t late production. 




lilusAoSTEs (« leader of the Muses), Apollo, |0(i of pets* 
MOtIna {Modena)^ m importimt town m QalTit Cispdsm, 
originally a town of the JMi, and itAerwurdi a Koman colony* U i* 
celebrated in the history of the CMl war after Caesar’s death* De* 
cimus Brutus was beslt^ed here hf M. Antonios from Decemb^ 44 
to April 43; and under its walls the baitl<M were fought, In which the 
consuls Hirtlns and Pansa perished. 

M^cXnft, A mountdn in the S* of Ionia in Asia Minor. 
Here a great idetory was gained by the Greeks over the Persian fleet 
an the same day as the battle of Piataea, n.c* 479. 

M^c£nae (MvKT^vai), an ancient town in Argolis, about 9 
mUes from Tiryns (y*w.\of which it was a danghter'^clty* ILegend has it 
thi^ it was founded by Perseus; hut it was probably built in very early 
times as a military outpost to secure the trade«*routes to the Corinthian 
Gulf. In the Homeric age it was regarded as the city of King Agamemnon, 
and mne of the most important places in Greece; but after the Dorian 
invasion*—somelimes called the Return of the Heraclldae—it lost its old pre* 
eminence* In die 5th century ac. it was attacked by Argos, and, despite 
its strongly fortifled walls, was starved Into surrender* There are still 
numerous remains of the ancient city, teiti^ing to its former wealth and 
|#ref« Of thes| remidns, the ** Lion Gat6,’^the mas^ve Cyclopaean walls 
(as they are termed), and the ♦♦bee-hive tombs*' (frequently called 
♦* treasuries,’* the largest being the Treasury of Atreus, as it is incorrectly 
nMhd), are the moat important. A royal palace crowned the citadel m 
l^pienaei and the ground plan of this palaco resembled that of Tiryna the 
mother-city* A great number of works of art, gold and silver, have been 
dkoovered at Mycenae, thanks the investigatlont of the late Dr. Schlle- 
mann (in xSyd); these jmbably belong to a period of csvilieation extending 
from X50Q-XOOO aa These omaxnents show that the Homeric epithet for 
Mycenae, * * abounding in gold,** was fully justlfl^* Myoenaeasi art Mohes 
its highest level in the minor aru of painting, gem-*engravlng, and meiab 
workt imttlptaie and architecture appear to have \ 3 Sm mdimentary.*^ 
The best m 4 fullest deacription of Mycenae is given in vol. ill of Frsier% 
Pausamas: of. also Percy Gardner’s Ckap^m in Gmk 
H* B. Walters’ Ttkt Ari pf iki Gmks^ pp. 1$ $qp 
MvcERlNUtf, king of Egypt (4t;h dynasty: ? 3500 B*c.); the 
M«h*ka-rd df the monuments. Bmldk of one of the pymnrids.—See 
HerOd. II* ts9-X34« 

Wic&ifvs, an taland In the Aegaean Sea, celebrated ai one 

^ 4he plaess mbrnn the gianoi were defeated by Hercules. ^, 

MwonfiNiA. I. A dislriot ih the E. of Macedonia.—a. A 
district in the K. of Asfa Minor.—-3; The H*E. district of Mesopotamia* 

,a town on thfi E. pari of the U* of Sicily, 
sij^ted on a promontory runnlsf out Jato the sea* It wimi> off Mylae 
that Agrippa defeated the fleet Pomptlm, 0 * 

. .MiLisa or' MtLASSA, i flourishing inland dtt df Oda. 
MVos Horm&s (4 8pMoc, i,e» Muscl^rt), an im- 

pdxtkxit town on ,the M btdlt by Ptolemy IL PhflsdeJphus. • 

iJjltYnlMA ; a fortified city on W« coast id Asia Minor* 
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MYRMtoSuBas, an AchawU) nwa in PhthioHs in Theattly, 

wbom AchlUei ruled over ««| wbo ncoompMiied titls hero to Troy. 

j M?rO», on« of the six greatar sculptors of Graece. born« 
Btathem, te Bo^lS ebTOt ».e. 480. He wee the dSecIple of Agt. 

(e^wditciple of Polycietite, end a younger concemporeij 



die E^cobplus (copy #t E«int), nnd the eeftCya of tmtm m 

Rome). Vigour end ectl<w of phyeicel life, rather than epiritual char. 

c??*’, •'■*/ >?, see E. a. Gardner-e Si* Gr*$k 

SculpioTs (igto). (See Fig. 41.) 

MyrtIlus, son of Hermes and charioteer of OenommiSf 

SriSl - i*’]**’’®'"'" *"1® “• H After Me death, Myrtt. 

Wi w«« p!ftced «moi^ th« Mt&rt m Aurig^^, 

MyrtOum Mars, the part of the Aegaean Seg S. of Ettboea, 

Argolia, which derlv^ its name from the email Wand 

***** 

Myrtus. [Myrtoum Mare.] 

Mys, one of the most distinguished Greek engraversi, wi» 

"Id ‘he Centaure on the «yeU 
of Phidlae e ctatut of Athena Promachoe, In tha AcropoUe of Atbans., 

‘wcupyinq the N.W. comer of Asia Mlnof, 

^ •¥ ‘ Propontla on tha N. 1 ®l%i 

W* !*'£?'• ®" **“ fj ‘he Aegaean S«aea 

M **«»* M*»iob, along (he 

purS?*r ••‘tl ‘h* Aeolic aatitoenenfi 

th* along the foot trf Itte. (A 

;?l^ia^^^hSTteIS?**'^f**r 

M a *®.haw «stah. 



The Vli' greatly at ot&ar mwa 

Teucrian caonardby M^r^y in tha N.W. of the 

1 H***”"*» •• to the Myelane. who^* 

‘i *L"?* ^hetheTihey are Eor. 

iS&i 25 dOT^ s* iWbo. to\n. 

a^wldtr exetnl than 


Teuthranla.*frwtsrthe"_ 

«IU oocuslhd jlg 

La?m chain e 

iFSSSfSii£'M^^ 



'2[* •**“** *•<» 
> Aeeila* aettism^ita 

JWMawtnroa, 

^ fom»ed, wttti i.jn«to, 
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M^rsia fell to the Romani in 13^, by the beqpeet of Attalo* 11 md 
formed part ol the provlnoe of Asia. 

MMLtNft or the chief city of Lbsbos, situated 

on the E* fide of the Iskndi opposite the coast of Af^a* was early 
colonised by the Aeolians. [Lesbos.I It attained great importance as 
a naval power, and founded colonies on the coasts of Mysia and 
Thrace. At the b^lnnlng of the yth century ax. the possession of 
one of these colonies, Sigeum, at the mouth of the Hellespont, was 
disputed in war between the Mytilenaeans and Athenians. After the 
Persian war, Mytiiene formed an alltanos with Athens} but in the 
4th year of the Peloponnesian war, B.c. 4^8, it headed a revolt of the 
greater part of Lesbos, the progress and suppression of which forms 
one of the most interesting episodes In the history of the Peloponnesian 
war. This event destroyed the power of Mytiiene. Respecting its 
important position in Greek literary history, see Lesbos. 

NabAtaei, NXbXtiiae, m Arabian people, who occupied 
nearly the whole of Arabia Petraea, on both sides of the Aeknitic 
^If of the Red Sea, and the Idumaean mountains, where they had 
their rock-hewn capital, Petrs, The Roman poets frequently use the 
adjective Nabathaeus in the sense of Eastern. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, noted for his acts of cruelty, 
succeeded Machanidas in the sovereignty, b.c. 307. He was defeated 
by Phliopoemen in a.o. 19s, and was soon afterwards assassinated by 
some Aetolians. 

NaevTus, Gr-, an mdmt Roman poet, probably a native of 
Campania, produced his hrst play, a.o* He was afaseheil to the 
plebeian party; attacked Scipio and the Metetil la l^s plays with 
furious recklesanem; hut was indicted by Q. Metellus and tfiroam Into 
prison, and obtained his release only by recanting hit previous Unputa>^ 
dons. His Instance did not last lo^, and he was soon compalled 
to expiate a new offence by exile. He retired to Utica, where he died 
about S.C. aoa. Naevius wrote a poem on the ftrst Punic war In the 
old Saturnian metre.—This was the iirit Roman national epic. Only 
a lew fragments of hts works remain; but they prove him to have* 
been a wnter of real significance. 

NA3O10ES. [Nymphao.] 

Naisus, NAisstfs, or Napus a town of tlppi^ 

Moesia, situated on an E. tributary of the Margue, and oelebrated aa 
l^e birthplace of Constantine the Great. 

' JIAR (Mm% a in central Italy, rising in Mtf Fiicellui, 
^Sttning the boundary between Umbsia and the land of the Sablnl, and 
-faltlnglnto the Tiber, not far from Oorlculum. It wag mMsflid for 
Its sulphureous wateii and white ooiour. . v 

K'arcxssus. X* A beautiful youth, son of Cephisstis aisdi 
Lldo^ was ioaecesslbla to the feelinl;^ of love; and toe nymph Echo, 
who waa eaamourad Mm, died of grief. But NetxMsls, to ptmM 
him, eaused him to toe hit own imago rsBected in a fountain, vmeiWf 
upon he became so enamoured of,k, that ht gradually pined away# 
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until he wet nietemorphosed into the flower whloh bears his n*Ri« 
(See Fig. 4a.)—a. A favourite freedman and secretary of th« 

Claudius, whp aipassed an enormous fortune. He ^as put to 
by order of Agrippina, a.o. 54.—Tacitus, Adnofi, sp tou.j 
MeriVate, History df the Romans undkr the Empire^ vol vl. 

I!^arn1(a (Narnt), a town in Umbria, situated on *■ lofty 
hi]U on the S. bank of the river Nar, originally called Nequinum, and 
made a Roman colony a.c. 299, when its name was changed into 
Narnia, after the river. 

NAhyx, also NarI^cus or Nar^cIum, a town of the Locri 
Opuntii, on the Euboean Sea, the birthplace of Ajax, son of Oilous, 
who Is hence called N&rpctus hirOs, Since Locri Epizephyril, in the 
S. of Italy, claimed to be a colony from Naryx, in Greece, we find 
the town of Locri called N&r^cla by the poets, and the pitch of Brut- 
ttum, also named N&rpcla, 

NAsXmCnbs, a powerful but savage Libyan people, who 
dwelt originally on the shores of the Great Syrtis, but were driven 
Inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrenalca, .and afterwards by the 
Romans. 

NAsfDifiNus, a wealthy Roman, who gave a supper to 

Maecenas, which Horace ridicules in one of his satires. 

. Natta or Nacca, fuller,” the name of an ancient family 
of the Rinaria gens. The Natta, satirised by Horace for his dlrl^ 
meanness, was probably a member of the noble Pinarian family, 
and th^^efore attacked by the poet for such conduct. , ,, 

;fsfAUCRXTis, a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the E. bank of 
the Canopic branch of the Nik, was a colony of the MilealanSr 
founded in the'reign of Amssls. about 1.0^ 550, and remained a ptfre 
Greek city. It was the only plabo in Egypt where Greeks were per* 
mitted to settle and trade, it was the birthplace of Athetiaeus, J if tint 
Pollux,' and others. ^ i 

Nau^acTus {Lepanto), an ancient' totm of thq Locri O^Qlaei, 

dear the promontory Antirrhium, possessing the best harbour on thf 
Ni coast of the Corinthian Gulf. It is said to have derived itf jnarp# 
from the Heraclldae having here built the fleet, with' which l|i®y 
crossed over to the Peloponnesus (from ¥aBw and Aftar 'the 

Persian wars it fell into the power of the Athenians, wW set|l «4 
tbs Messenlans Who had been compelled to leave thelf couhtfy at thi 
end of the third Messenian war, b.c. 455. 

NAUPiJftTS, king of Euboea, and father of i^alamedes. 
avenge the death of his son, whom the Greeks h,ad put to death duHn| 
the Sage Ttoy, he watched for the return of me Grteka, and |3 
th^yletj^t^Blched' die' coast of Euboea he lighted torches On the dan|fer* 
ous pronsumtory of Caphareus. The sailors, thti*Mlgdldi#,' aufiwrii 

datighter of AletnoiiiS, king ofthe 
Ardtev< who conducted Hlyssbs to the cotirc of ker 
the eoaat.—Homep, Odyemy^ sd.; 

t 33 wiyy,' 
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NayIus, a renowned augur in the time of Tarquinius Priscusy 
who opposed the project of the king to double the number of the 
equestrian centuries. Tarquin then commanded him to divine whether 
what he was thinking of in his mind could be done; and when Navlus 
declared that it could, the king held out a whetstone and m razor to 
cut it with. Navius immediately cut it. 

Naxos. 1. An island in the Aegaean Sea, especially cele¬ 
brated for its wine. Here Dionysus is said to have found Ariadne 
after she had been deserted by Theseus. It was colonised by lonians^ 
who had emigrated from Athens. After the Persian wars» the Naxians 
were the first of the allied states whom the Athenians reduced to sub"* 
jection (b.c. 471).—a, A Greek city on the E. coast of Sicily, founded 
a.c. 735 by the Chalcidlans of Euboea, and the first Greek colony 
established in the island. In s.c. 403 the town was destroyed by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, but nearly 50 years afterwards (358) the remains 
of the Kaxians scattered over Sicily were collected by Andromachus, 
and a new city was founded on Mt, Taurus, to which the name of 
Tauromenium was given. 

Na2iak 2US, a city of Cappadocia, celebrated as the diocese 

of one of the Fathers of the Church, Gregory Nazianxen. 

NitAERA, the name of several nymphs and maidens men¬ 

tioned by the poets. 


NSaethus (iWr/c?), a river in Bruttium, falling into the 
Tarentine Gulf a little N. of Croton. Here the captive Trojan women 
are said to have burnt the ships of the Creeks. 

N6ap6lis (JVapies)^ a dty in Campania, fotmded by the 
Chalcidlans of Cumae, on tihe site of an ancient place called Par- 
THSNOFB, after the Siren of that name. When the town is first men¬ 
tioned in Roman history, It consisted of two parts, divided from each 
other by a wall, and called respectively PalaeoTOlls, or rise **Oli 
City,*^ and Neapolis, or the ** New City.” This division probably arm 
after the capture of Cumae by the Samnites, when a large mmUr of 
the Cumaeans took refuge in the city they had founded; whereupon 
the old quarter was called PalaeopoUs, and the new quarter, built to 
accommodate the new Inhabitants, was named Neapolls. In ».c. 3*7 
the town was taken by the Samnites, and in soo it passed into the 
hands of the Romans, but It continued to the latest times a Greek 
city. Under the Romans the two quarters of the city were united, 
and the name of Palaeopolis disappeared* Its beautiful scenery, and 
the luxurious life of its Greek population, made It a favourite residence 
with many of the Romans. 


NIarchus, an officer of Alexander, who condticted tfat 

Macedonian fleet from the mouth of the Indus to the Perslart Gulf. a.o. 

* histonr 0n <^«k) of the voyage, the iubitance of 
which has been preserved to us by Arrian. ^ 

called AnankS fAwJyio,) by the GwSsks, the 
pwMnltfw^ Kecsttlty, !• rjpfeiynt^d m « goddtm, 

J0<J* nor men c.ij rMtt. She e«rr!«i^tn h« hand 
bruen n^te, which .he fixe, the deer*., at. fat*. 

N|eo’-or Wng of Egypt, b.c. '(5*51-691, son tad 
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td i^mmtmtlchunn > In his reign the Phoenicians, in hb 
service, mi said to have circumnavigated Africa. In his march ajgaiftat 
the Bah^^lonliins he defeated at M^dolus (Megiddo) Josiah, kmjg of 
l^dah, who was a vassal of Babylon; and he afterwards defeatea the 
Ebibylonians themselves at the. Euphrates, and took Carct^mlah or 
Circesium; but in 606 he was in h|s turn defeated by Nebuchadnoasar* 

NecipanJIbis* I* icing of Egypt, b.c. 374-364, who success- 
fully res-sied :he invasion of the Persian force under Pharnabassua and 
Iphicraces. lie was succeeded by 'racho8»*-~3. The nephew of Tachos, 
deprived the latter of the sovereignty In 361, with the assistance of 
Agesiluus. He was defeated by the Persians In 350, and dmd into 
Aethiopla. 

NIleos, son of Poseidon. Together with his twin-btotlw 
Pelias, he was exposed by his mother, but the children wem fout^ 
and reared by some countrymen. They subsequently learnt their 
parentAge; and after the death of Cretheus, king of Ideas, who had 
married their mother, they seized the throne of lolcos, excluding 
Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro. But Fellas soon afterwards 
expelled his brother, and thus became sole king. Thereupon Neleus 
went with Melampus and Bias to Pylos, in Peloponnesus, ol whldb 
he became king, Neleus had 13 sons, but they were all alaln by 
Hercules, when he attacked Pylos, with the exception of Nestor. 

NfiLlDfts or NjBiLeUnEs, patronymics of Neleus, by which 
either Nestor, the son of Neleus, or Antllochus, his grandaon, k 
designated. 


N&MAUStrs {Ntmes), an important town of Gallia Nar- 
honensls, and a Roman colony. The Roman remains at Ntmss are 
some of the most perfect on this side of the Alps. 


NftnitA, a valley m Ai^Iis, celebrated in mythical story at 
the place whsre Hefcules slew the Nemaean lion. In this valley there 
was a Spkmdid tmmph Nemaean Zeus, surrounded a taored 
grove, In which the Nemaean games were celebrated every other year# 
—See Frazer b Pausanias^ vol, HI*, p# $1 Mqq* 

NKMMANCfS, M. 6 lymi»Tus;, a Roman poet at 

the court of the emperor Cai^s (A.b. aSak the author of an extant poem 
oa hunting, entitled Cynsgafka, and offouf^ pcfogues. 

NftMftsis, a Greek goddess, who measured out to mortali 
iMppinm m 4 misery, and visited with losses and suffering mit wfe# 
ewe blesiHii' wkh' too many gifts of fortune. This Is tim characha* 
in which she appears in the earlier Greek writers $ to iaiba«atxeiitlf 
sh#: was regarded, like the Erinnyes or Furies, as the goddess who 
(punished crimes. She is frequently mentioned under the surnames e| 
Mrasda (“shA whom po man may escape**), and Rhamnusla 
Khamnusis, the tatter from the town of Rhamnus, in Attica, wtoa 
she had ^ edlpbrated sanctuary. 

N:4p«F^|8t«, (4*. Wall^ One oC:%ls i, ciUm ei 

ftt t!^Jo «»,plJV]r8la.-a. A the co*»i of 1tt>race, 


IO(W#ph . 1. . 

called Fykrhvs, sq»; < 


AciaUes WxS 
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OoidamU, the daughter «f Lreamede*.' Me eMS raid to have, beta 

immcd Pvrrh«« oil acdmut of m fair {wb/^fds} hair, and Neoftoloimii 
Ijecause ne cama to Troy late iir the mr.i From hie lather he It 
semetJmes called Achitndes^ and from his grandfather or greafe^rafidr 
father, PiM@s and Aeueldns, Neopfeofemue was brought itp in 
in the palace of Lycomcdcs, and was fetched from thence by Ulyssea, 
because |t had been prophesied that Neoptolemus and Philoctetes were 
necessary for the capture of Troy. At Troy Neoptolemus showed 
htmself worthy of his great father. He was one of the heroes ebn- 
cealed in tlie wooden norse. At the capture of the city, he killed 
Priam at the sacred hearth of Zeus, and sacrificed Polyxeda to the 
soifit of his father. When the Trojan captives were distributed among 
M oohquerors, AndromachS, the widow of Hector, was given to 
Kboptolemus. On his return to Greece, he abandoned his native king¬ 
dom of Phthia, in Thessaly, and settled in Epirus, where hb became 
the ancestor of the Molosslan kings. He married Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus, but was slam in consequence by OreaSas, to 
whom Hermione had been previously promised.—But old authorities 
differ as to the cause of his death. 

wife of Athamas, and mother of Phrixus and 

Helle. 

NiPos, CoRNfitfos, the contemporary and friend of Cicero, 
Atticus, and Catullus, was probably a native of Verona, and died 
during the reign of Augustus. Nepoi wrote bevera! historical works j 
and there is still extant under his name a work entitled Pifae fxcel* 
mtium lmp€fat0fumt containing biographies of several distinguished 
commanders. But in all MSS, this work is ascribed to an unltnown 
Aemilius Probus, living under Theodosius at the end of the 4th century 
of the Christian era; with the exception, however, of the Hfe of 
Atticus, and the fragment of a life of Cato the Censor, which are 
^expressiy attributed to Cornelius Nepos. These 3 lives may safsTy b# 
assigned to CorUellus Nepos; but the Latlnlty of the other biographies 
is such that we cannot suppose them to have been written »y a 
learned contemporary of Cicero. It Is probable that Probus abrldg^ 
the work of Nepos, and that the biographies, as they noW exist, 
in reality epitomes of lives actually written by Nepos. 

NewCtnu^ called PdsEiBON by the Greeks. Neptutittg 
wa» the chief marine divinity of the Romans y but as the early Romans 
mm not a maritime people, we know next to nothing of the worimlp 
of the ItaHan god of this namb. His temple stood In the Campus 
Martius. At his festival the people formed tents (urnbta$) at the 
branches of trees, In which they tnjdyed themselves in feasting and 
Aflnklrrg. In the Roman poets Neptune Is completely fdentifled wfth 
the Greek FoSeldon, and accordingly all the attributes of the fatter are 
transferred by thbm to the former. * 

NftR&ia, daughter of Nemua a«4 and. used^ wpecklly 
in the pturak NfiaftfoBs, to indicate tba 50 daughters of Nmmm 
and Doris. The were the marine nymphs of the MedlSsin. 

ranean, la contrg#itinction to tko Nautdsx, the nymphs of fresh water, 
*ad the ael(aiai^m oymphB0t the grrat oceea. One of the mert 
celebrerad »f thep,|itidM wi» Thet}., the m«th«f of AchUt,,- The, 
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are described a$ lovely divinities, dwelling with their feiber it the I 
bottom of the sea, and Were beiiei^ ib bo propitious to sajlo^. Tlii| 
were worshipped in several parts of Grace, but more especially in swi* 
port towns. They are frequently repriMienied in worfei of erf, fyndi 
commonly as youthful beautiful maidens; but sornttimes they appear| 
on gems as half maidens and half hshes. 

NfiREUS, son of Pontus and Gaea, and husband of Doris, by 
whom he became the father of the 50 Nereides, lie Is desrribed ai 
the wise and unerring old man of the tea, at the bottom of which he 
dwelt. Hia empire is the Mediterranean or more particularly th« 
Aegaean Sea, whence he Is sometimes called the Aegaean. He was 
believed, like other marine divinities, to have the power of pfophetyln| 
the future, and of appearing to mortals in different ihapes ,* and In the 
story of Hercules he acts a prominent part, Just as Prolout In the itoiy 
of Ulysses, and Glaucus in that of the Argonauts. 

equivalent to Nar6iS| a daughter of Nereui, 

[NsrussO 


Neritom or -us, a mountain in IthacOt and a ho a small 
rocky island near Ithaca. The adlectlvt Nirlllm it often used by thr | 
poets as equivalent to Ithacan or ulysscan. 

Niao, the name of a celebrated family of the Claudia gens, 
—t. C. Claudxus Nbro, consul b.c. aoy, when he defeated and slew 
Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, on the river Metaurws.—a. Tia 
Claudius Nbro, husband of Llvia, and father of the emperor Tiberius 
and of his brother Drusus.— Rouah Emi^sroii, a.d* S4«68« was the 
^n of On. Domitius Ahenobarbut, and of Agrippina, daughter of 
Germanicus. Nero’s original name was L» Abenobitraiis, 

but after the marriage of his mother with her uncle, the emptrorj 
Claudius, he was adopted by Claudius (a.D. 50), and was called iVsre 
Claudius Cassar Drusus Germanicus, Nero was bom at Antlum, a.o. 
37. Shortly after his adoption by Claudius, Nero, being then t$ ywud J 
of age, married Octavla, the daughter of Claudius and Metsalina (n), \ 
Among his early instructors was Seneca. On th ‘ 



Srltannu 
and who 

hjs licentiousness, hruta 
his mother Agrippina, i 
Utter that he might mi 
Otho. The great fire at'Rome happened fn Nero's reign (a.o, 4^4 
but it is hardly credible that the city was fired by Nero's order, as 
pome ancient writers aasert. The emperor set about rebulldbii Us 
city on an improved plan, with wider streets. The odium of the 
fUgraidoa, wmch the emperor could not remove from hlutaelf, he tried 
to throw on the Christiana, and many of them wart put to m mnA 
death. The tyranny of Nero at last (a.d, 65 ) lad to the organisatloa 
d! a hMtidablw oonsplswey against him, uiualW oailid l^soV cos* 
spkwt^, from tbh name of ohe of the pHndpal acecNii^ The plet 
wws m|ccwjMrc4 and many distlngnlshed person* were put to dei^ j 
seaemg whdm was Piso hfmselft the poet Lucan, and tt»e fddloasdw 
%aeca<« Three years afterwards, jfulitts Vio 4 m, dba tmmSSTi- 
rsl^ Ihd etaadard of revoic. His oMOp^ was 














Oalba, who was govomor of llls|>gn!ft Tarracononiis. Soon after 
this news reached Home, INfert was deserted* He Hed to a house 
about 4 miles from Rome, where he put an end to hla life on hearing 
the trampling of the horses on which his pursuers were mounted, a,d* 
6S. The most Important external events in his reign were the con¬ 
quest of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo, and the insurrection of the 
Britons under Boadicea, which was quelled by Suetonius Paulinus* 
—For a good genera! account of Nero, see Ferrero. Characters and 
Events ef Raman History^ chop. Iv. (See Fig. 43.) 

Nekva, M. CoccEitis, Roman emperor, a.d, 96-98, was 
born at Narnia, in Umbria, a.d. 3a. On the assassination of Do- 
mitian, Nervt was declared emp«roi\ and hls administration at once 
restored tranquillity to the state. The class of informers was sup¬ 
pressed by penalties, and some were put to death. At the commence¬ 
ment of his reign, Nerva swore that he would put no senator to 
death; and he kept hls word, even when a conspiracy had been formed 
against his life by Calpurnfus Crassus. Though Nerva was virtuous 
and humane, he did not possess much energy and vigour* He Adopted 
as his son and successor, M. Ulpius Tra}anui. 

Nfcsis {Nmfa% a small island off the coast of Campania 
between Puteoll and NeapoUs, a favourite residence of the Homan 
nobles* 

Nsssus. [See under Herculbs.] 

Ne 8 t 5 h, king of Pylos, and the only one of the xa sons of 
Neleus, who was not siain by Hercules* In hls early manhood, 
Nestor was a distinguished warrior. He defeated both the Arcadians 
and Eieims. He took part In the light of the Laplthae against the 
Centaurs, and he Is mentioned among the Calydonlan hunters and the 
Argonauts* Although far advanced In age, he sailed with the other 
Greek heroes against Troy* Having ruled over three generations of 
men, he was renowned for hls eloquence, wisdom, lustice, and know- 
^ge of war. After the fall of Troy he returned home, and arrived 
safely In Pyloe.—See Homer % tUai passim. 

Nestus, sometimes Nassus, a river in Thrace, rising in Mt 
Rhodope, and falKng Into the Aegaean Sea oppslte the Island of 
Thasos. The Hestui formed the E» boundary of Macedonia from the 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great. 

N!cabA| a celetBRled of Asia, situated in Bithytda. It 
It famous in history as the seat of the great Oecumenical Council, 
which Constantine convoked In a.d. 305. chiefly for the decision of the 
Arlim, controversy, and which drew up the Ntcme Crtsd. 

NIcandbr, a Omk poet, mrammarian, prieiti imd physiciaii, 
was a ni^Vi of Claree near C^phon In Ionia, and dtHirfth^ About 
S.C. Two of hls poemt—both of a medical charactw^re 

extaoliilhinBfd Thsrfaco and AUxiphartnaca. 

NTctt, cilod VictOrU by rixa Roirmiua the goddesi of 
victory, laSmslM as a daughter ol Fa^ and itya, and as a slstf r 
of (strength), and Mn had a eele* 

brated |||!;tp^aicropotni of Athtni, vmicli If itln eatant. She 
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j. ®®®” represented in anddnt works of art, especially witfi otkar 
aivinities, such as Z^s, and Athena, and with eonquerlnil hrrot* 
whose horses she guides. In her appearance she rteemblea Athena, 
has wings, and carries a palm or a wreath, and la hi 

raising a trophy, or irt' inscribing the victory of tim conourror on a 
, famoiitr of her statUes was that erected by Augum$ 
to coriwnemdVate his '^^Ictdry at Actium, (See Fig. 44 .) 

NIcJas. X. A t^lebraied Athenian genera), was m man 
Wge fortune and the leader of the aristocratical party during ih# 
raoRonnesian war. It was, through his Influence that peaco was con* 
eluded with Sparta fn 4^1. fle used all his ellorta to iiuJtne iht 
peace, but he was opposed by Alcifeiadts, 
who had now Wdcome’ the leader of *the popular party. In ai$ the 
Athenfarts resolved on’stendipg their great expedition to Slriiy, and 

iamarhus to the command, alitimigli 
Nicias ^^ffPFl'oved of the ,cxpedifh>n altogeihcr. Alcibladrs 
finer recdlmd j and tlie irresolution and tirnidltv of NMiia w#*i^ the 
w! 'Hotwilhatandliig flit 

to his assistance In ».c. 413 , 
Demosthenes, the Aihemane were dufaai^, 
Demosthenes ware put to 
** #*.1^ victorious Sicilians, For a description of th» trMic 

heralded the downfall of the Athanlatt 
of Thucydides^no of the most moving fdaoM 
fma^lrfte ^ c^brated Athenian artist 

-NlcSuus DAmascsnus, a Greek historian, was a native of 
dnd. an intimate frien;d both of Herod the Great and of 

wptkf have oopte down to »if, of 
which the most important is a portion of a Hfe of Aaguatui* 

bySiS^HYrevii*’ of Aristotie.—9. Son of Aristotk 

1^. 3^ Of Thubw, * «eteb«t«i floari.M 

3 Bithynia. i. Reigned 

rrf5rr4,,5«' 

wpellrf by Mlthridaf*^. Li tJk 

•WR^Wl^.’lw-beqjwethed his Wngdom so thbRnSaT^h, 

tttacr c(wT/jKdkl4 h.a 

s’" 


..9 toiiof. 
^orua.. 
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NiNUS* Tb© ffpiitcd foiindur of th© city of Ninni* of 

Nineveh, Bnd the hustund of Semifttviis^—a. Another name of 
NtNBvaH fmod. Mosul], the capital of Aasyria on the h. bank of tht 
Tigris It tos© to great fame and powef under Sennacherib; um for 
more than ano year* It beram© a great rommerclal rentty. Itf library 
!!l-cona5ating of clay cylinders ^waa celebrated. The city fell at the 
downfall of the Assyrian Knipire, ».c. 6i»6. So complete mm l^ti fall 
that the very site and name of Kineveh diiappear«*d from imman 
knowledge* only to be recovered by the hive^rigatinni of acholara 
and travellera (especially Layard) in the loth century. Since then th# 
ruins of its pnbices have been thoroughly cxplorf«d, and many or its 
ancient treasures dliiinterred and brought to Europe. As the city is 
mentioned in the Khammurabl rode, it must have been known m a 
place of importance at least as early as n.c. as<io. Imr SitijNACHgiua, 
ct Nicol, Recent Archaeology and thf fHhle, pp. 956 sqq. It mm the 
fall of Nineveh, and the consequent distribution of the Assyrian 
Empire, that left Babylon, its ancient rival, the leading power in the 
East. The student Is referred to the account of Nineveh given In 
Encyclopaedia mhlica, vol. ill., cols. Coodspeed, Hklotf 

of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 

NISBfe, daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes. Proud of the number of her children, she deemed hrrielf 
superior to L6to, who had given birth to only a children. Apollo and 
Artemli, Indignant mt such presumption, slew all her children with 
thek arrows. Nioba hersaif was metamorphosed by Es«s Into • stona 
on Mt. Sipylus ia Lydia, which during itht summer always shad tears. 
The number of her ohilArm is staled variously, but the number 
in later times was 7 sons and 7 daughters. The story of NIobe and 
her children was a favourite subject with ancient artls^. Tbsrs Is at 
Florence a beautiful group—pronnbfy by Scopes (q.v.)—consisting of 
Nlobe, who holds her youngest daughter on her knees, and 13 statues 
of her sons and daughters. 

NlfpHATfis, a mountain chain of Armeniai forming ap> 8L 

prolongation of the Taurus. 


NfelBte, also Antiochia MvonoNiAB, a celebrated mty of 
Mesopotamia, and the capital ol the district of Mygdonia, stood cm the 
river Mygdonus In a very fertile district. It was of great importtfict 
as a military post. Its name was changed Into Antlochia, but It 
soon resumed Its origkia! name. In the sueoasshie wars betweeit the 
Romansi atid the: Parthlans and Perslani^ H was several Hm^Mi takso 
and retaken, until gt last it fell Into the mqit of the Ferslaot In, the 
retgn ^ Jovian- 

Nistik I* King of Megima, imd Iath#r,of ^lliu ScyHa 
having fallen in love with Minos whevi the lattw* was 
Magara, pulled out the purple or golden hair which grew on the lop 
of her father's head,,and on which nts life depended. Nisus thereupon 
died, and MIoos obtained possession of the city. Minos, 
was so horriied at the conduct of the unnatural daughter, that he 
ordeiaed Im %s<teo#d to the poop of Ms jdupi and drowned her 

in the Saronic Gulf, ' According to others, Mln«^ left Megara In dls| 
gust; Scylla leapt Into the, sSa) agd^swam afdk Mi ihipi but her 
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fath«r, who had been changed into a sea^eagle, pounced down upon 
her» whereupon she was metamorphosed into cither a nsh or a oira 
called Ciris.—Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, is sometimes confounded 
by the poets with Scylla, the daughter of Phorcus.-^Nisaaa, the port 
town of Megara, is supposed to nave derived its name from Nitus* 
and the promontory of Scyllaeum to have been namedi after nii 
‘daughter.—3. The friend of Euryalus. The two friends accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy, and perished in a night attack against the Rutur.an 
camp.—C/. Virgil, Am^ ix. 

Niss^rtts, a small island in the Carpathian Sea, off Caria. 
Ils volcanic nature gave rise to the fable respecting Its origin, that 
Poseidon tore it off the neighbouring island of Cos to hurl it upon 
the giant Polybotes. 

Nit6cris. I. A queen of Babylon, mentioned by Hero* 
-dotus (i., 185-188).— 2, A queen of Egypt, elected to the sovereignty 
in place of her brother, whom the Egyptians had killed. After putting 
to death the Egyptians who had murdered her brother, she threw htr^ 
self into a chamber full of ashes. She is said to have built the third 
pyramid. 

NitrTae, NitrArIlae, the celebrated natron lakes in Lower 
figypt, which lay in a valley on the S.W, margin of the Delta. 

NObMor, the name of a distinguished family of the Ftilvia 

f ens. The most distinguished member of the family was M. Ftitviua 
fosxuoR, consul B.c. xSp, when he conquered the Aetoliana, and took 
the town of Ambracia. He had a taste for literature and art, and 
was a patron of the poet Ennius, who accompanied him in his Aetolian 
campaign. 

N6 la {JVbIa)f one of the most ancient towns in Campania 
21 Roman miles S.E. of Capua, celebrated as the place where the 
Emperor Augustus died. In the neighbourhood of the town some of 
tha most beautiful Campanian vases have been found in modern times. 

ISfOMBOTlNUs, mentioned by Horace as proverbially noted 

ler eactrayagance and a riotous mode of living. 

NOmentu^ a I.atin town founded by Alba, but subse¬ 
quently a Sabine town, 14 (Roman) miles from Rome, Its neighbour* 
hood was celebrated for Its wine. 

NAmJus {v6fuo9)i the Pasturer, a surname of divinities pro¬ 
tecting the pastures and Shepherds, such as Apolio, Pan, Hermes. 

N5nAcri$, a town in the N. of Arcadia, surrounded by lofty 
mountains, in which the river Styx took its origin. From this town 
Evander is calM Atalanta N&n^tta, and Calllsto iyotiti- 

orina Vkgo^ in the general 9mm of Arcadian# 

!NR(S^rtftTS, a Latin writer of the 4th cefttufy Wfobs a 
Miscellany ’* {De Compendiosa Doctrtna), vafuable for quotallont 
from lost authors. 

IteNBSi the Roman name for the sth m yth of the 
HARCEtbUS. [Marcellua]. 
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KoR®^' *• ^ Latium, on the slope of the Volscian 

: -tains md near the sources of the Nymphaeus, originally belonging 

^ the I'St**^* subsequently to the volscian league. As early as 
R c Romans found^ a colony at Koroa.—Surnamed 

P -?rea (Ahmtafa)^ a Roman colony In Lusitania on the left bank 

the Tagus. The bridge built by order of Trajan over the Tagus 
t thi^ place Is still extant. 

NoRbAnus, C., one of the leaders of the Marian party in the 
^ith Sulla, was consul b.c. 83. 

a Roman province S, of the Danube. It corre- 
roughly to the greater part of Styria and Corm//i>a, and to a 
|pa?t of Austria, Bavaria, and Sahhurg. 

' NobtIa or NurtU, an Etruscan divinity, worshipped at 
^oUinii- 

NStus, called Austbr by the Romans, the S. wind, or 
Itrictly 'wind, brought with it fogs and rain. 

NfivtfiDCNUM, a name given to many Celtic places from 
kheir situated on a hill (dun), 

^ Nfivlus, Q.. a writer of Atellane plays, a contemporary of 
^^th'e dictator Sulla. 

^ Nox, called Nu^ by the Greeks, a personification of Night. 
Ihe is described as the daughter of Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, 
by whom she became the mother of Aether (Air) and Hemera (Day). 
Her residence was in the darkness of Had^s. 

I NOma, PoMPltltrs, the and king of Rome, l?vho belongs to 
legend and not to hlst^, He was a native of Cures in the Sabine 
Sountry, and was elected king one year after the death of Romulus, 
hen the people became tireo of the Interregnum of the senate. He 
;fas renowned for his wisdom and his piety: and it was generatlN 
relieved that he had derived his knowledge from Pythagoras. Hft 
■eign was long and peaceful, and he devoted his chief care to Ills 
establishment of religion among his rude subjects* He was instructed 
ly the Camena Egeria, who visited him In a grove near Rome, and 
ho honoured him with her love. He was revered by the Romans as 
..e author of their whole religious worship. It was he who flfsi 
ppointed the pontiffi, the augurs, the flamens, the virgins of V^a, 
nd the Sail!. He founded the temple ol |anus, which remafhed 
Iways shut during hlf ridgit. * He died sd^ a reign of 3p m 43 yeare. 
NttMANxYA, a ^pahish town, taken kw Scipio Africanus t!be 
irounger after a long siege {».a i33).--*-S«e Rurke, Hfsfosy 0/ 

|ol. ,1., pp« 

Nt^MkRiAi<ius, M. AuRftLltj^ the younger son of the 

S mperor Cams, whom he accompanied In his expedition against the 
’erslahei A«P* After the death of his lather, which happened in 
he same year» Humerianus was acknowledged as joint emperor with 
LIS brother Carlnua. Eight jcnonths afterwards he was murdered, and 
suspicion having fsllen upon Arrius Aper, praefect of the praetorlana, 
^nd father-in-law of the deceased, the latter was stabbed to the heart 
|y Diocletian. [DiocLstuKUS.] 

N a 
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a country of N.* 'Africa.. The' inhabitants w^re 
onsgitually wandering tribes, hence called by the: Greeks Nomads 
{No/jLddes% and this name was perpetuated in that of the, country. 
Their 2 great tribes were the Massylians and the'Massaesylians, form¬ 
ing 2 mdnarchies, which were united into One under Masinissa* b.c.. 
201. [Masinissa.] On the defeat of; Jugurtha, in to6> ^ the 

country became virtually subject to the Romans, bUt tiiey permitted 
the family of Masinissa to govern it, wl h ih<‘ royal title, until b,c. 46, 
when juba, who had espoused the caj-^e^ of Pc I’pcv in the civil wars, 
was defeated and dethroned by Julius C£Lesari and Numidia was made 
a Roman province.' 

NWfxdR. [Romulus.] " 

Nurs!a, a town of the Sabines, situated near the sources of 
the Narand amidst the Apennines, whence it is called by Virgil frigidaj 
Nursia. ft was the birthplace of Sertorius and pf the mother/of 
Vespasian. r > ' , * w! > ' 

Nycteus, son of Hyrieiis and QohiA, and’father of Antiops, 
who is hence called NyciSi^, ' Antiojie was carried-off by Epopeus, * 
king of Sicyon; whereupon Nycteus,/ Who governc'd Thebes, as < 
the gyiardi)^ of h«abda€us,^ invac^ed Sipyop wiih a Theban army. 
Nycteus Was defeated, and died of his wound.s, lea\in'g bis broiher 
Lycus guprdian of Labdacus. [LycusJ^ , j , 

'Nycxym£x£, da^ghte^ of Epope,us^ king ]^es,bos. Ha#g 
been^dis^hpapurpd by her fathei-^she, concealod herself ip fhe shade of 
forests, where ishe was metajpbrphosed.by an bwh , 

Ny;MPHAE,, female divinities of a lower rank, with whom the 
Qrpeka peopled^nU, parts of nature, ^le sea,^^sii^ings,, rivers^, grottoes,) 
trees,, anci mouiji4;?Jps., , These nymphs wer^.dl^fidefl into various classes,, 
according to tha different parts of nature, of which they are the repye^ 
sentatives. i. The Sea-Nymphs, consisting of the OeSdnidoSt, or 
Nymphs of . the :Cl9eai|, ,who , were regarded as ,the daughters, of* 
Ccjeanus ^, and the Ner^l^is or NerS^i^es, the nymphs of , the Mediter¬ 
ranean, who were regarded the daughters pf Nereup.7-^f. The Ndl^dej, 
CT ffdldps, the nymphs of fresh water, whether qf rivers, lakes, brooks, 

j^ings., -Many qf ,t]hese nymphs presided over sprigs which wqre 
neliev^ to inspire thqse whfo drank of^them. ,,The nymphs themselves 
^^^f/thqrefpre, ^bought to be endowqd with prophetic, power, and to 
bertabie to inspire mem . Hence all persons in‘ a ’state of rapture, such 
as. seers, poets, madmen, 5ec., were said to be caught by the nymphs 
{lymphati, Zyr^/)hatici).--^, O'uid.^s, ihe nymphs of mpuptains and 
^rottojss,'also called bjr names cc-iv?d from the'jfartftcular ^mountains 
they' inhabitJed;—4. N*dptteae, the nymphs of glens.—5*. 'Dryddes and 
Hdmddryddes (from 5p0s), nymphs of trees, who wer'cr btelieved tP ^ie 
together! with the trees., which had been their abodq, awxl with wjflch 
they fhad'Comq, into existence, i. ,, tm>A ^ , n, 

'NySA'.or ‘Nvi.^a,'’ the Idgenditry' sd^ne^'Gf tlje ■ ntrtut^* 
Dio^yishb^wllo Wafi ther^forp'called Nfkdeu^^'Np'lus, Nyitlus, 
N¥s}kshk}'Sxi\*Hdnc 4 tftfe name w'as'applfeti' to seVeral‘places saci^ 

46''c^t'^^tf. ^ ' iJ'J >r, t?.. . ,,4 u 

''"^frlHDKs'or rTYsfADES, th©';9f whp ■ said'- 







to have irear^d, Dionysus, and whqsi^;^ai^ea,arajgissei^ N,ysa,, ,Erato>- 
Eriphia; Bromia, and Polyhymno. 

OaSX3i the Greek foriw of an Egypiian word, is;hiicl;i W9,s 
to* demote an island in the sea of sand of the grea,t Libyan Desert, 
These Oases are preserved froa? the shitting, sapd^ by isfteep hills of 
limestone round them, and watered by springs, which make then?, fertile 
and habitable, The name is applied o-juc^'s'.ly lo 2 of these islands on 
the W of Egyp^» which were taken pc&sosskj:: of by the Egyptians^at 
an early period, *1. Oasis Major, the Greater Oasis, wais skuated 
7 *iays' journey W. of Abydos, and .belonged to Upper Egypt; This 
Oasis contains considerable ruins of the ancient Egyptian and Roman 
oeriods.— 2* Oasis MifJOft, f^e; Lesser qir §^pqnd, Oasis, w^S a good 
dav’s iourney from, the S,W. end of the lake Moeris, and belonged to 
the Heptanonis, or Middle Egypt.—3-A; still more celebrated Oasis 
-.than either of tli^se was that called Ammon, Hammon, Ammonium, 
Hammonis Oraculum, from it§ bein^ a chief seat of the worship 
‘and oracle of the jgod Ammoni. Vlt is how called 'StWft. Its ^distanee 
from- Cairo is 12 (&ysV and from the N. coast abotil ifo str-. i:; rr les. 
The Almnioniaris do rtbt appear to have bden’subject to the ohi Kgypnan 
mon^bhy. Cambyses,' after coifquering Egypt in 5*25. 
army against them, which was overwhelmed-by thd sands of the 
io B.c. 33,1 Alexander the ,Gyoat visi^d. oracle, whiph 

a? the son of Zeus Amrqon^,; ^ ... j ^ ,< 

"DidlSftQUENS, thfe .aubh»©3? of' a wbrk ^entitled’ 

Frddigiis or Prbdigiorufk'ub^lhis, cd #h!?ch a’jporfiomfs «xtantl Of 
the writer nothing is known. 

' <><|rEA!NfpES. 

".QofeXNUS, .the gQ<i of,.tlje,TCater‘ whicli to?' believed to 
tistami the whole, earth, is caUed the son, of Heavea and Earth, tj» 
feband of Tethys, and the father of ail the river-gods and, 
n^phs of the whole earth. The early Greela regarded the ea^^ 
a^fl^ circle, which was encompassed a nver perpetually 
f rKttird It and this iriapr was pceanus, Out of> Intp this river ^he 

miW and *the stars were supposed to rise and set; and on its banks were . 
tiW'fib®deS df thd ddad; When, geogra^idai kmovdedge ^vyi c^. fee 
nam^ was aooUed to the great outer water's ot.the darth, 
distinction to the inner seas, and especially 

without the Pillars of Hercules,, as distinguished from the Med*^f. 
Taneart, or the sea within that Hftnt, and thas^the Atlantic is often ca led 
I'mX Oceanvls, The epithet .Atlantic {lit’.antlbum AfarO, iva? spited 
to it ?rom thS nrvlhical positf9n‘of Ati.\s being on its shores. 
tntad. xiv aoil makes Oceanus the father of■ the goes:' cf. 
(Jeor^., iv,\: •i!h,i Ocfattvdhquii patrein r*n*Wt 
Herqddtus. U„ *3- .y-.. ■ I'r T i - gh 

of- IIL, of .I'e??**' 

*jL.. ji,. ,*• ,j t, .. ' .1 * <11. "j, £' i 

OciiivlAi'tiilfctlSister.Qf' thfi empfiBor .Atigustos, ntarriod. 
to-^ mL^S^ZiI to>..-go,;.annfter 'his sfeath to Antony, the' 

abandoped..&ett..for Cieejiatra. 
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She dM i.o. 11* She hid $ ehildren, 3 Marcsilye, a acm and t 
daughters, and a by Antony, both daugriteri. Her icifi* M. Marcel^ 
lus. was adopted by Auguatus, and was dislined 10 he his tuceeiior, 
but died In 13, The descendants of her s daughters succtsslvelv rul^ 
the Roman world. [Antonia Daughter of the emperor Claudius 
and Messatfna, and wife of Nero. She was divorced by the lathir. 
that he might marry hla mlstreii Poppaca, and was shorily after* 
wards put to death by Nero’s orders, a.o. 6i.‘ 

OcTlvItjrSi the name of a Roman gens, to which the emperor 
Augustus belonged, whose original name was C« Octavlut, liencc, 
when he was am^pted by his gfcat-um.!e C« lulius CacAur, he bore the 
surname of Oetavimm, 

Oc^RHdi, daughter of the centaur Chiron. 

OoaiON {Lat, Odium)t a building for musical [>erforiiiancet. 

OoknAthus, the ruler of Palmyra, who checked the vtctori 
oui earesr of the Psralini after the defeat and capture of Val^lan. 

sdo. In return lor these services, Gallienus bestowed upwi 
OdMiathus the title of Augustus. He was soon afterwards murde^ 
and was succeeded by ms wife StiNoau, a.o. sb6.<*-Sei OMoa. 
Dssiffie and Pall. 

OiJOAcsR, king of the Heruli, and the leader of the bar* 
barlans who overthrew the Western imolre, a.o. 476. He looic the 
m$ of khif of Italy, and reigned till hts power was overtbrowii by 
Theodoric, king of the Goths, a.o. 493.-r/, Gibbon, DaHna and 
rail. 

OdrVsa*, th« most powerful pe»opie in Thrace, dwelling in 
th« plain of th« Hebrui, whoM king SItnIcca in tht Jinw of ih* fW 
£onn«rt*n wnr exotvlMd 'dominion over almoat iha ariiola of Thraw. 
Th« post* oftm OM tba adjootin Odifthu in ilw gmernt aMiM 

Thracian. 1 • • r, 

OovssMija. [tfljiisei.] 

tMtOKtis. kiag of Thrace, and father of Orpheus and IMm, 

OjtaXLUs. t. King of Sparta, and father of Tyndarem, 
Hltoodoon and Icartua.—». Son of Titoo by a nynwb of ibo ttrMm 
Sseethof, near Naples. 

OfiCRJUitA. A town in Thessaly.—s. A town in Meau^Rta. 

A Mwn of Bubooa In Ow <Sat^ |i;mrla.*->'nM andami war* 
^vtded in »lnl« at to which of thawi plaoe was dut msidaaca of 
Ewytus, whom Ksradss dafsatsd and alow. 

Oteitrv^ toa ^ king of Thebes, and of Jocssts, 

sls^ of CreoA. Hfs father having learnt from «n orti^ dial hi 

?&irs.5iS5 


m 
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wiilcli h« li«il 9mm In that ha was datiin^ to tky hit fathar 

and commit iactat with hit moilicr. Thinking that Pol^bui wai hi» 
father* fet r«iol%^id not to raturn to Corinth j but on tha road between 
Dtifihl and Oaulla ha met Laiuf« whom h« ilew in a fctiMa without 
knowing that ha wai hit father. In tha meantime tha celebrated 
S|>hina had ap^pared in the mighbotirhood of Thebea, Seated on a 
rock, ihe put a riddlt to everr j'heban that paised b3r» and whoever 
was unabit to lolva It wai killed by the monster. This calamity 
induced the Thebana 10 proclaim that whoever ahould deliver the 
country of the Sphinx, ahould obialti the kingdom and Jocasta at hie 
wife. 'I he rlddia ran aa followa : ** A being with 4 feet has a feet and 
i feet, and only one voice j but Ita feet vary, and when it has most 
it la weakest/* Oedipui iolvcd the riddle by saying that it was 
man, who in Infancy crawls upon all fours, In manhood stands erect 
s feet, and In old age supports hit tottering legs with a sta^. 
The Sphinx thereupon threw herself down from the rock, Oedipus 
now obtained the kingdom of I'hebes, and married hit mother, by 
wlmm hi became the father of Eieoclet, Folynfces, Antigdnl, and 
Ismdnt, in conseiiuenre of this incestuous aitiunce, the country of 
Thebea was visited by a plague. The oracle, on being consulted, 
ordered that the murderer of Lalus should be expelled; and the seer 
TIretlas told Oedipui that he was Ihe guilty man. Thereupon Jocasta 
hung herself, and Oedipus put out his own eyes, and wandered from 
Thebes, accompanied bv hit daughter Antigdnl. In Attica ha at 
kmgth found a place of refuge $ and at Colonus near Athens, the 
Sumenldei nunoved hben from the earlh. The tragic fate of Oedipus 
and of hit children formid the subject of many of the noblest of the 
Greek tragedte«,<^Among theee the first place must be aselgned to the 
splendid trilogy of S^hocles, Ot4ipuM t/ks King, 0 $ 4 ipu$ at Cohnus, 
and the Aitlfgeae, (im Fig* 48*) 

OKtf&ii9 (It. king of Pleuron and Caly^ fii 

Aeiolia, and hustmnd of Afthaee, lather of Tydeut, Meleagerr, Gorgl, 
and Oelanlre. He was deprived of his kingdom by the tons of lie 
bfodier Agrhis. He was subsequently avenged by his grandson Dto- 
medkt, who dew Agrlus and his w>ns, ano ptam upon the throne 
,^)d^eiiimi« die soR4n*iaw of Oeneus, as the latter was too oM, Dlo- 
medes took lilt grandfather with him to Peloponnesus, but here he 
wee liahi by two of the sons of AgHus who had escaped the slaughter 
of dielr brothers. Respecting the boar, which laid watte the fiMs 
of Myioa hi his relfii» fit MataiacuNi. 

R patronymic from Oemm% and hence given to 

liehuigtr, aoik of Otneiis, m 4 Dlomedet, grandson of Owieus* 

OaiidhfJlySi king of fim in EU% ton of Area and hihm of 

IlIppokuikiM. tl^xLort*) 

ttaughter of a river-gOd, and wife of PArii» before 
he carried of Helen. tPAkta.] She committed mtetde after Paris* 
death.—'See the setting of the old story in Teimyson*l Osnone, and 
In the same poet’s Tha Oaath of Oenoaa. 

Osicdiri^^ ancient naine of AaoitiA. 

lown in Boeotia, oit tbd tmnk. of ## 


^3^6 vja' SrAiiflir Ckssfcil IKctionafry 

Asopus, memorable for the victory gnirird hy tti# Athmiant mm 
the Boeotians, b.c. 456. 

OENfipfON, son of ll)iony5US and huilmtid of the nymph 

’MeBee, andflfatheof^of MeropS, with whom th« giant Orion Irii In }0v«, 

Oi'TA, a rogged pile of rrioisintains in this S. of Themly, 
'peta was celebrated in’ mytholtigy as the moonfain On whkh Itrrcijiti 
„h^ri^*t hirnself to dtaih. 

6fella, a man of sound sense and of a sirai;;iuforward 
leharacter, whom Horace contrast* with th« Ktole tiwftf hi 0# lii* 

Of^IIa wai$ also the name of a family In the Lurrelia gens, 

) lOalfGKS, oy Oofous son of Boeotua, and the first ruler of 
Thebjss,s)-which was cidifid after him Oovesu* In hie reign m great 
aeJiiige» is said tO' have oocwrred. The name of Ogygt* i» nlte 
melted!with Attic story, for In Attica an Ogygla«rn*iod ia llkewi^ 
montipnedi From- Ogyges the 1‘hoban* art? riiiled hy the nettt 
O^ygldaet and Ogjlgius Is used) In the sense of Thebim, 

‘ OlfDus, kihg’of thi Loemns, and father of the leiaer Akx 

dumi*, and Aiax OlM. H* ww^ 

of,the Ar^brtauts. . , 

I _ OLBKAi, * oity neasitha N. aid of the E. aide of the island of 

harbour os this MNisi; and ihanlon 
««e’^dpUnding-pMce for pSrtOBf'iftomlng from Roma. 

..itOrJii, a njytlijcal,, personage, who ia represonted at the 
wwst Gr^k lyric j^iioy lie i, callvil both an Hyperborean sad i 
Lycjan, and IS said fo have settled St n^lot. •• «" • 

tt. Oj#kto l.Sii Tbftjfeaiibftnd ^thaaa, changed sriih her 
Ai}{fljjs,,fls«,tjew Pkuron. dutroyed by 
• ui^ AAtolTapj, stj ?M,!Sfj;ly perisd.tnj. i. town 1« ArWa. IwtiMB 

AinSthwa, .which euKfcbBd ihoiHiS 

^ 1 ®' A*** ‘he town ol nu,^ 
twifrrM to Crate, er beiwiuMX 

whom tb..«w baioneMi.. ■*« x dlSSSr «J. 

_ PlympIa, a small plain 1ft 'BM^botaitded on tfc» R lio flu 

puio I^?hs MCMdirmI 
which the generai appellation of Olympia wbe wfiSh ■ hur rtSS*’"** ' 


Oil “ Ol# m 

"V\ Phedess atsnoK ^ aXSSfcTiSJ!: 

ajik.'JEPs^ Sly^: 




Interval war calkd an ; bufc tlie Olympiads were not em¬ 

ployed as a chronologkal era till the victory of Coroebus in ^he foot¬ 
race, B,c, 776,-^For an account of the Olympian festivals see Percy 
Gardner, New Chapters in Greek Hisicry, chap, ix., and the Cam¬ 
bridge C&mpmion to Greek Studies^ § 344. 

Oi,yMi‘!Ar), a period of four years intervening between one 

Olympian contest and another, ' 

{ LYMpfAJt, wjfe of ,Philip II., king of Macedonia, and 
mother of Alexander the Great, was the daughter of Neofjtolemus L, 
king of Epirus. She withdrew from Macedonia, when Philip married 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus (b.c. 337); and it was generally be¬ 
lieved that she lent her support to the assassination of Philip in 336. 
In the troubled .tipies which followed the death of Alexander, she 
played a prominent part, fn 317 she seized the supreme power In 
Sfacedonia, and jiut to death Philip Arrhidaeus and his wife Bu/y~ 
dice. But being attacked by Cassander, she took refuge in Pydna, 
and, on the narrendw of* this place »fter a long siege, she wa^ put 
to death by Cassandcr (twC. 316)* 

6i.yMPftm,‘the Olympian, a iufname of Zeus, Jupiter, Her¬ 
cules, the Muses (Olymphtdrs), and Jn general of all the gods who 
were believed to live in Olympus, in contradistinction^ to the gods of 
the lower world,* i ' / 

^LtUPUS, 'I* The range of mountains Separating Macedonia 
and Theftsifyi ;!t« height Is about §700 feetj and its chief summit 
is covered With^perbethltl jmbw. It th^'. Greek mythology, Olympus 
was the residence bf th^dyhaify’of godi of which Zeus was the hea’d. 
The early poets believed that thb'gbdS actually lived on the top of 
this mountain. Even bbfe fable, of the giants'scalingi jheaven' must* be 
understood In a4lteral sense j not that! they placed Pelloo.and Oasa 
UponjiiMw tqp pjk Olympus to reach the still .higher heeven^uhut ,iMt 
they piled EeUftn/.00 the .top of Ossa, and both on the lower, shpes 
S Olympus, ,to aiale the summit,of Olympus Usdf^ the.abode ofjthe 
gods, Homer 4i«crib«s the gods as having their several palaces: on 
the summit of, Olympus ; as siwnding the dey in the palace of Zeus, 
round whom they sit in solemn conclave, whije the youngef < ppda 
mJhfcS before them, and the Muses entertain thetn with the tyVe and 
song. They are shut’out' from the View bf men uoon the carthjpy, a 
welT of clouds; the gates df Which are kept by the Hours. Im the 
lat(^ poets, however, the real abode of the gods Is transferred ftpm 
the summit of Olympus to the vault of heaven (f.e. the sky) its^f.t- 

eitikd,ltheiJWy!i^<wi**. ^*1 h'- nWtA 

*ii CMloiiioe,! and «thfe most * important 

of the Greek cities on the coast of Macedonia. It was at the h^ad of 
a confederacy of aH.thC'Gifl«ek .towfis4n its neighbourhood,^ and main¬ 
tained its independence,, expept for a short interval, when it was sub* 
lect to'Spir«aj''‘fUf It was taken'-and destroyed by'Philip ^b.ci^347. 
The OlyntbiaO^eiratlOhi bf DamosPhenes welrti'deli^^red’li^ fhe^oris 
to fson^-eky wheih<^M?»was 

attaclciad ^ i •*’; . , ' 

OMPjWtAi,Jj^ll fijkgeo Lydk^/daughter of Eardanus,. and wife 
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of Tmolua, after whoM death aha reigned hrrielf. For three ra>n 
Herculet waa In bondage to her. (See Fig. 19.) ' 

OnAtas, a Greek artist (branze and statuary); middle of eth 
rentury s.c. ^ 

Onbiros, the god of dreams. 

6NdMACRfTU!!, an Athenian, who lived about b.c sao 481; 
and made a collection of the amiriit orarlei. tiring driritrd in inirri 
polating an oracle of Muaaeui, he wai banished from Athens be 
Ifippnrehua, the ton of Pitlstruius,— Cf. littodului, vill,, 0, ^ 

Opheltss, son of king Lycurgus, of Nomeas. The Ncniean 
garnet were instituted In hit honour. 

OpmIOn. I, One of the Titans.— a. Oneof the rcimnaiiions 

of Cadmus,—3. Father of the centaur Amyiua. who is hence railed 
OphtSnlaat. 

6pHf08A or dpHfussA, t name given to many ancient places, 
**’*'*'.•«***”‘**'’*f *** snakes. It was an tnrient name both of 
C^lan ^yp*'***' whence Ovid epeake of OphlAaU area, that is, 

OplMfus, L, consul s-c, tat, when he took the lending part 
fn the proceedings which ended in the murder of C. Orarchue. Balna 
aftsrwarts convicted of rwiving a bribe from Jugurtba, he went 
^ exile to Oyrrachtum, in Edrut, where he died In great povwv 
The year In which he was consul was remarkable lor tha asira^inarv 
he« of the autumn, and the vintoga of this year long remained 
celebrated at the I fnwm OpitHfamim, 

OppfANUs, the author of two Greek hexameter poems still 
extant, om im Ashing, sntiticd IfalltuUto, and the oitier on hunt* 
J^i ontiiled CyntgaUtt, M^ern critics, hosvevar, have shown that 
tbiwe a posms were written by t different etraont of this name. The 
author of tte Htliauilee was a native of AiwseflM or Corvrut le 
ClUcIa, end nemWied ebMt a.o, ito. The auibor M ^ Cy«^^,e ’wSl 
a t^ve of Apamea or Pella, In Syria, and llourlalwd about s o JS 

Onws, the name of a Roman gwii. i. C OpfIus, tribune 
of ^ idstM ex. SI 3 , carried a lasv to curtail tha expenioa aM lux^ 
women.—8. C. Oitiub, an latlnsate ^nd of C. Juthw 
** In conjunction with Con 

Gm ^ wife of Satumus, mid the Roman goddess of dImiiv 
“ It .Indicated by her mow, whWi*te conned wlS 
***^'***^ **^’ ®****“**>^tMy the protectress 

OrhMArmt, the fwistoeratjad petty at Rome. 

b£S!SS*to*^ f!^r "'^fclwolm^ 
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hit pupils rtcsivad from him. Ha was a nativa ol Banaveatum, and 

after tervlng m§ an apptritCMr of tht magUcntces, and aiso at a ioldier 
in th« ffmf, ha tattltsd at Roma in the 50th year of hit ag«» in the 
coriiulihiii of Ciotro, i.c* 63* He Hired naerly 100 yeara, 

OrcXdeb (Otkmy land Skeilmi hies\ a group of several 
small lilendt off the N, coast of Britain, with which the Romans 
hrst became aciiuaiiiled when Agricola wiled rouna the N* of Britain, 
ORCHdMlHHSs la An ar^cient, wealthy, and powerful city of 
Boeotiti the capital of the Mlnyani In the ante-historlcai ages of 
Cireece* and heoca called by Homer the Mlnyan Orchomenos. It 
was situated N.W. ol the lake Copals, on the river Cephlssus. Sixty 
yean after the Troian war it was taken by the Boeotians, and became 
a member of the Boeotian league. It continued to exist as an inde- 
pndfot town till a.c, 367, when It was taken and destroyed bv the 
fhebant; and though subsequently restored, it never recovered Its 
former posperiiy.—a. An ancient town of Arcadia, situated N.W. 
of Mantmta. 

OrcuSs [Hades.] 
da ftXDES. [Nynt phae. ] 

6RasTiCS| son of Agamenmon and Clytnenmestra. On the 
murder ol lila father by Aegisthus and Clytaemneitra, Oreitts was 
saved from the sami fate by his sister Electra, who caused him to be 
secretly carried to Stropblui, king in Phocii, who was married to 
Anaxibla, the sister of Agatmtinnoii. There he formed a close and 
intimate friendship with the kinf*s son Pyladest and when he had 
grown up, he rtf^red secretly to Argos along with hlaTrlend, and 
avenged his lathtr*s death by slaying Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. 
After the murder ol his mother he was seised with madness, and fled 
from land to land, mirsutd by the Erinnyts or Furies. At length, on 
the advice of Apollo, he took refuge in the temple of Athena, at 
Athens, where h# was acquitted by the court of tht Areopagus, which 
the goddess had appointed to decide his fate«-»-See the Aeschylean 
Trilogy, the Agamtmnm, C/mepAorf. and Also the 

Or0Mh$ of Euiipldi^ C/. VerraU’s fine study In Fmt Plays 0/ 
EurliBdfS**^AcecHrcling m another story, Apollo told him that he could 
only recover from his madiwss by fetchinf ttie statue of Artemis from 
Iht Taufk Chtrsonesus. Accorolngly he went to this country along 
with his friend Pyiadts t but on their arrival they were seised by the 
natives, In order to be sacriAetd to Artemis, according to the 
of the country. But Iphfgenfa, tha priesteta of Artemis, wimi the sli^ 
of Oreitesi and, after recognising each other, all three ascaped «dlh 
Bw ndwtue of the goddess. After his return to Petoponnasus, Orestmr 
toede pcNiiissioii his fsiiisr% kliifdom at Mycenae, and manrltd 
Hermlofiet the im 0 Uf df llemdkmSi after slaying Ncoptolemus. (See 
Fig. qi.) ' ’ 

R powerful people fn the S.W. of Hlspanla 
Tarraconenals. . . # 

R bowu hi Ihe M. of ^Eubocm, originally ctlltcl 
Ifestfaea or HIsclaea. Having revolted from the Atbeniana, In a#o« 
44$, It waa taken by Pedeka, Tta Inhabitants expelled, and their | 4 i^ 
iuppHed by sooe Atheniana. 
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* 0 ^ 1 ^ &i Bpetotia, a handsome giant and hunter. Having 
come to Chios, hie fell in loVe ^ith Me rope, the daughter of O^snopion; 
his treatment of the niaidfen so exasperated her fatiier that, with the 
a^istance of 'Dionysiis,' he depHved the> giant of his sigllt. ' Being 
imormed by an oracle that ha should recover his sight if)ha exposed 
teeye-balis to the rays of the rising sun, Orion found hisi.T«{ay tp the 
of Lemnos, where,Hephaestus gave him Cedi^lion as his ,guide, 
^ho,,l^d him to the .East, After the recovery of his sight he lived as 
a hunter along with Artemis. The cause of his death is related 
variously. According to some, Orion was carried off by Eos. who had 
fallen in love with him: but as this was displeasing to the gods, 
Artemis killed him with Wn ‘arrow in Ortygia. (Cf. Homer, Odyssey, 
**? According to others, he was beloved by Artemis; and 

Apollo, indignant at his sister’s affection for him, asserted that she 
was unable to hit with her arrow d distant point which' he showed 
Iwr in the sea. She thereupon took aim, the arrow hit ‘fts mark, but 
the mark was the head of Orion, who was swimming iii the ' A 
third account, which Horace follows, states that he offered'violence to 
Artemis, and was killed by the goddess with one of her arrows. A 
A states that he was stung to death by a seprmon : and 

i' |y Zeus with a flash of lightning, when 

he atteftipted to recall the’^ihnt to life. After his death, Orion was 
^lacedl amon^ the stars, Where he appears as a giant with a girdle, 
sword, a lion s skin and a olub. The constellation of Orion set at the 
;wmme-ncement of Novembeir,‘.at'whicb tiihe storms Sand* rain were 
•^quent; hence by Roman'poets he is often called imhnfet, 

^ 6 sus, OT ^aquesus* ' ' < , ^ 

^"OrWhyIa, daiighfer .of Erech^hfeus, king of Athe«p, sfiVd 'ctf 
Praxithea, who w^ seized hy fidreas,, dnd darriod off to Thrace, 
where she became the ipother of .Cleopatra, Chione, Zetes, and Cal^s. 

■ OjaOoES, the names of-z kijngs, of Parthia. • ' " 

‘6ko.\j us, t!ie lar.;e=if-iriTOt bf Syrii, ' 

_ Orpheus, a mythical pbrsonage, regarded byU^ifipr&lts as 

The common^Cry .aboat inm ran as fpjloiys. Orphpiis the son of 
w .Thrape at the peripd of %4 Argonauts, 
:j*^.he acc^paaiedi.in their expedition, presented with the Ivre 
^ 4 p<^, and instnjcted, by the' Muses ia its ape,' hp enchanM .with 
ntt' imisidsnot cwly the wild.ibfiashs,). bat the !j^s and S 

Biwed. from,their place^ito felioxy.ihp pounif of 

s^uld not look back upon restdr^rf'^ifa 
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i:iir««ii«a women* whe in tmmgt tom him to pieces under the exdte- 
inent of their Bacchanaikn orgies. After hi» death* the Muses col¬ 
lected the fragments of his body, and huried them at Ubethra, at the 
foot of Olympus* Hk head was thrown into the Hebrus* down which 
it rolled to the »ea* and was borne across, to Lesbos, His lyre was 
also said to have been carried to Lesbos; but both traditions are 
simply poetical escpressions'of the hlstoHca! fact that LeSbos ^Was the 
first great seat ot the music of the lyre. The astronon\ers taught 
that the lyre of Orpheus was placed by Zeus among the stars, at the 
intercessiim of Ajudio and the Muses, Many poems ascribed t‘> 
Orpheus were current in the nourishing period of Gredc literature; 
but tha extant poems, bearing the name ot Orpheus, are the forgeries 
of Christian grammarians and ph:iv'M»phi rs of the Alexandrian school; 
though among the fragments, wi'.!'. h form a part of the collection, are 
scuTie genuine remains of fhe Orphic poetry, known to .the earlier 
Greek writers.—-Under the name **Orphism*' are to be classed 
elements that are absent in t^omer, e.g. the sense of sin, the need of 
atonermmt, the theory of the suffering and death of a god-man, and 
lastly the belief la Immortality (and of final'escape from evil). Of this 
♦‘Orphism’* we know nothing till the 6th century u.c., but this 
worship had a wonderful success, spreading through the Greek world 
and into S. Italy, and Inspiring philosophers like Plato and Pytha¬ 
goras, The modern literature of the subject is now considerable: 
«ee relerencts in Buryk HUiory of Qreect^ chap. viL C/. also Stewart, 
,T 4 e Mythi of Plaio^ pp. 65, 6; Jevons* Introdmihn to the Uistory of 
BiMgion,> pj kn ; and aeptclally Adamk R&Ugious Teachers of Greece^ 
pp. 94^114. The subject is/ 4 »f the , utmost significance and deserves 
the ch^est study. (See Fig. 47.) ' * ’.if. s » 

OktiilAf s sitirnamd of at St^ta, atyhose'Altar the 

boys had to undergo the 11 ogglng,\ palled 4 idmastfgds(s, ’ 
OaxIfolA, the anduiu wame of Delos. Since Artemis and 
Apollo were born at Oetoi, ithe poets sometimes call the goddess 
Or^gia, 

OsJHis, 4ho great iigyptian divini^^, and feWiSbfttid is 

said to ham bwin originally ,kln|t and, tO’ have reolaljraied 

his iublfcts a barbarous life by teaching them agriculture, and 
.by enacting Wi** laws, .lie afterwards travelled into fevreign 
,,Spreadings whereger he 4rent,.<the btessingf of clvllisatipn. pis 
return to Egypt, ha was murdered by his brother Typhon, wtip put 
his body Into pieces, and threw them into the Nile, ij.fter, a Jong 
' search' Isis discovered'the nlangted Vemrairfs bf‘Ker'huslik’rtd; and, with 
the assistance of her son HorUs defeated Typhon, arid’ reedverdiJ''toe 
goimrnlgo power, whioh Typhon, Md- us-urped.—For an -ex^ustlvo 
examination of this cujrmw legend its bearioga on the ,nis|/?ry 
(and growth) 0^ r^giogf cults, ljje^Fra,serk Adonis,, ffeirts 
Jtppy). C/. idiii>:Sayiee^,/T?Ha J^ehgtons of Egypt ,ma babyjpnia, 
^ ‘ . 1 M .,,1 

^ & ^elAratad xnountatonln tka^'N. of Thessaly, oson- 

'tieetad ^th Felioif eo 1 tho divided from* Olympus on the 

' N.W. by the ^vaJe Tt ‘IsJifteirtiened in ilw leigendmhtbo war 

f©f the Glaffis, vespeoelng lwfeieh'^ieerd^«.iiitfwa.—'C/. warde; Fowlerj,. 





OsT]fA, a town at the mouth of the river Tiber, and the 
harbcmr of Rome, from which it was distant i6 miles by land, 
situated on the left bank of the left arm of the river. The emperor 
Claudius constructed a new and better harbour on the right arm of 
the Tiber, which was enlarged and improved by Trajan. 

Ostracism (oo-Tpaxto'/Aos), banishment without loss of civil 
rights. Frequently employed at Athens : see Grote, History of Gr^iece, 
chap, xxxi. 

Otho, L, Roscfus, tribune of the plebs b.c. 67, when he 
carried the law which gave to the equites a special place at the public 
spectacles, in fourteen rows or seats (in quattuordecim gradibus she 
crdinibus), next to the place of the senators, which was in the 
orchestra. This law was very unpopular; and in Cicero’s consulship 
(63) there was such a riot occasioned by the noxious measure, that 
it required all his eloquence to allay the agitation. 

Otho, M. SalvIus, Roman emperor from January 15th to 
April i6th, a.d. 69, was born in 32. He was one of the companions 
of Nero in his debaucheries; but when the emperor took possession 
of his wife, the beautiful but profligate Poppaea Sabina, Otho was 
sent as governor to Lusitania, which he administered with credit 
during the last 10 years of Nero’s life. Otho attached himself to 
Galba, when he revolted against Nero, in the hope of being adopted 
by him, and succeeding to the empire. But when Galba adopted 
L. Piso, on the 10th of January, 69, Otho formed a conspiracy agrainst 
^GaPba, and was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers at Ron%e, who 
put Galba to death. Meantime Vitellius had been proclaimed emperor 
,ab Cologne by the German troops on the srd^of January. When this 
news reached Otho, he marched into the N. of Italy to oppose the 
generals of Vitellius. His army was defeated in a decisive battle 
■near Bedriacuni, whereupon he put an end to his own life at Brlxel- 
^um, in the 37H1 year Of his age:— Cf, Bury, Student's Roman Empire^ 
pp. 329 sqq, 

OthrWdEs and OxHRtXoES. i. A patronymic given to 
Tanthous or Panthus, the Trojan priest of Apollo, as the son of 
Othrys.—2. The survivor of the 300 Spartan champions, who fought 
with the 300 Argives for the possession of Thyrea. Being ashamed 
to return to Sparta as the only survivor, he slew himself on the field 
•of battle. ’ 

, Otus, and his brother. feratALxEs, ari? better known by 

.t^leir name of the Alold.ae. [Aloeus.] 

. Ovlcfus Naso, P., the Roman poet, was born at Sulma, In 
m country of the Pelighi; oh the 20th March, b.c. 43. He -was 
•descended from' an ancient equestrian family. He was ddstfrted to be 
"d pHader, and studied'rhetoric under Arcllius Fuscus and Poreks 
Latro. His education was completed at Athens, and he aftei^w^S 
.ittaveged with»the^poet Macer, in Asia and Sicily. His love for eoettV 
practice of the law; but he was made osm Of 
or-judges who tried testamentary^ and even crlmlrml 
promoted to,he one.-of the Decemviri, 
^«ipj^:prcsided over the court 0# the Centumviri, . Hie married twke 




in early life at ti»« imlre of hli jparents, but be speedily divorced each 
of bis wives \n succisiion, and lived a life of licentious gallantry* 
He afterwards married a third wif«» whom he appears to have 
sincerely loved, and by whom he had a daughter, Perilla. After living 
for many years at Rome, and enloying the favour of Augustus, he 
was suddenly banished by the emperor to Tomi, a town on the 
Euxine, near the mouthi of the Danube. The pretext of his banish¬ 
ment was his licentious poem on the Art of Love (Ars Amatoria), 
which had been published nearly lo years previously; but the real 
cause of his exile is unknown. It is supposed by some that he had 
been guilty of an Intrigue with the younger Julia, the granddaughter 
of the emperor Augustus, who was bantihed In the same year with 
Dvid. Ovid draws an nffertirig picture of the miseries to which be 
was exposed in his place of exile. He sought some relief in the 
exercise of his poetical talents. Not only did he write several of his 
l^tin poems in his exile, but he likewise acoulred the language of 
the Oetae, in which he composed some poems in honour of Augustus. 
He died at Toml, In the both year of nis age, a.d« xS. Besides his 
amatory poems, the most Important of his extant works are the Mefa- 
merpbosss, consisting of such legends or fables as Involved a trans¬ 
formation, from the Creation to the time of Julius Caesar, the last 
being that emperor'a change Into a star; the Fasti, which Is a sort 
of poetical Roman calendar; and the Tn'stfa, and Epistle ex Panto, 
which are elegies written during his banlshment.*-Oood translations 

the whole of Ovid are lo mm 0n English); there Is a prose con¬ 
strue, howeveti In Bohn's Classical Library. There Is a good verse 
rendering of me MeUtmofpk&ses by King (1871). The best edition 
ol the text Is, perhai^, contained In Postgate's Corpus Poetatum 
Latinefum. The •mdent Is referred to Prof. A. J. Church’s Ovid 
in the series *'Andsfit Clasjdct for Engll^ Readm'' <t$yd). 

Osctis, $L great river of Central Asia. The Oxm occupies to 
important place In history, having been In nearly all ages the extreme 
boundary between the great monarchies of south-western Asia and 
the horoes which wander over the central steppes. Herodotus d(k«i 
not mentloh the Oxus ^ name, but It Is supposed to be the river 
which he calto Araxes.—^Toxer, History of Anctmt Geography, p; 134. 

OxYaHYNCHtis, in Egypt, the source whence Grenfell and 
Hunt have brought to Iftot many hitherto lost treasures of Greek 
literature. Of these “ finds one of the moat notable was the tUym 
(Sayings of Jesus)^ published In 


PXcHfKUS or PXcHfNtJM, a promontory at the S.E. extretnitjr 
of Sicily. ' « 

PXeftKOS. X, Son of Otofles I., king of Partbk ifii hS^- 

“W I* tind»r AmaOM.— a. Kin^ of Porthla. , 

amkll bol oelebixted rim of L}rdi% riaing <» 
Mt. Tinolut, and floviof past Sardis Into tlie Hsrmtia. The golden 
sands of Pacthlut have passed Into a provarh, smd were one of the 
«l^ fealth of a«^cte«t Lydia. , j . i, 

the gxMlwat oi th« Kotnan traj^c po^, ym 



bpen alwut *.c. jw, •( Itvadltkwn. tnd ib* loa of ih« «i 
Brntoh Aftoe ttvinr aui; n,n at Rom». wh«r. ht •cuu'ri 

X*«‘ht Jill* t**” ?.**''• “r *** wtuMK-d to V«^i5S2* 

WW fct ^itd in the ^th jmr hit »g«, ix. it«i. Hit 

■"W* j*k«o from tba tf«at Cnwli wrt|pr«i but bt dfd not VonB™ wS? 
•rtf, bli predtowor*, to m«r» traHalMiutt, but worhod uo* hk 

sSifi; 

PXdus (A), the chief river of Italy, identified bytiie Roman 
^tf witb thf fabutout Erldanui, from which amber wai obtain^ 

by land from tba coasta of the Battle to ihoia of the AdrlliZT^ 


sUatdrA».u.-bir„vs- a 

GrewJt name for iho itave wbow 

f Powerful pieppla, who Jn hl#0H^ 

PABSTUMf c^ted PdslodNMi by the Groekai mu a eit« la 

(ttn'uf sTo^.T nraaL^ttiZi 

Sinua: e. «/ Salarnp). . ft waa eoloolaad b» the SvfaJ!HS. 
*®*j aoon becama a poworful and nourldtln>i$«^ 

iKS; 4 xH-,4sF 

*? ”*"y RtMaan geiitei, aisaifiod a 

iwiftap who hod « slight east in tlit ^ il#woa o 

Pakvs, Aiaua, the name of t btbthan. PtibHua. orMiai.i 

i^"A srair' ■■'• 

«>i» »«ot 


iHofll'W Paw^’^S'.SSS CTJ?"" *•«» Aff®* 


A umieu' ilKBcnarf ' -377 


flit Thu klffiHitdl f’alamon wUh thdr own f«4 

Poftynut* or Porttimiiiii, 

Pai^»';phX iu*s {4th cent. %c,% % Greek iWIter of 

PJiurJTit* i inwn on the rmst of Epini% and a little S. of 
Arroremynlan wh#*ff Ciift«r Itnded wh«n he cr^tee 

over to Cirmn to carry on the war ifalnit Pomimy. 

PAiAisriwiA» the Greek and Roman form of the Hebrew 
I word which w»« to drnofr the country of tht PhillaUne** and 
which wsi iitcnded to the whole country. The Romini calied It 
IJtrtiAiA. exirmhof to the whole miritry the name of hi S. part. It 
wa« regarilrd hy the Circeke anil Roman* at a part of Syria. The 
Roman* did not come Into coniact with the country till a.e» d3» when 
f^mpey look Jerutalwn. Prom ihit time the country wa* really 
ftihieef to the Uomatia. At the death of lierod, hit kingdom wa* 
dIvuM httween hi* ton* m telranhei hut the dhlerent parts of 
Nleatine were eeefiiitally annexed to the Roman provInca of Syria, 
and were governed hy a procurator. 

PautitHTiia, wrcsiiing fttrhtK)!. 


PAiJlMtntit ton of Nauptiua mod Clymeni* and onm of the 
Oreeh htrote, who aalM agmliiat Troy. When Ulyeae* feigned mad- 
ncwi that he might not he comfiellfid to tall with the other tmieft, 
Palamtde* detected hta etmiagem by planing hi* kifant eon hefore him 
while he wa* ploughing. In order to rttenge hlmaelf, yiytie* bribed 
a servant of Palamedini lo eofioe«l onder nta maiter** bed 1 letter 
written In Ibe name of Priam. He thee accused Palamedea of 
treachery i upon eeardhlng his tent fhty found the fatal letter, lind 
thereupon Palamedea wa* etoned to dfeath be the Greek*. La(ter 
wriiata dwicHbe Palamtdea aa a aaip, aod attribute to him the Inven¬ 
tion id Mghihmiiai, mwiiurea. ncaieii, ^lirua, dice, la;. He la 
fufther aald to have added the letter* 1,4 x»P original alphabet 
pi Cadmu*. What Inlnlirsimal truth (If any) lies hidden In ttmaa old- 
world leg^nda, we have no means of ascertaining. 


PXUlTtiftni Mons. 

PlUlTluM. [Rotiw] 

Pitts, a Knmsif dimity of (lodks and shepherds, whose 
fctii«al. Ik* PtlWa, «M cMtmtsd on tM sMt of Aprn, tlw'da, on 
idilch Roftit wao teondod. ^ ' ' 

PlLla wm StoUkua gods, twio sons of Zeus sod the oynt^* 
Ttello. Thofr motlMr, from few of Her*, prayed to be iw.Jlowed 
us by th* oarth i her proyor Wia granted; bat In duO time twin boy. 
Uiiod from tN earth, ww wOfo aion^(tp{Md |n the ne^Mtonrhoed of 

WEt Aa««Mi. «•••■ >*•>•«• 

PXtlWOauil (C. a pruinonio» on the W. coatt 

a, LMlHlta^ sokl io hawo darixiift'lta nama from PaUnortu, pilo)! of tho 

and/was ONifdiired> m tbs eoast 
nadN ' iio ^ ^ ^ 1 » , • > 

)P*ta|»lWM, ,p*i^jr of yallai AtHdna, bat 
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s|)ecially applied to aa ancient image of this goddess at Troy on th 
preservation of which the safety of the town depended. It was stole 
by Ulysses and Diomedes, and was carried by the latter to Greece 
According to some aocdunts, Troy contained two Palladia one o 
which was carried off by .Ulysses and Diomedes, while the other wa 
conveyed by Aeneas to Italy. Others relate that the Palladium take 
by the Greeks was a mere imitation, while that which Aeneas brooch 
to Italy was the genuine image. But this twofold Palladium wa 
probably a mere invention to account for its existence at Rome i, 
the temple of Vesta. 

Pallant!as and Pallantis, patronymics given to Auro 

the daughter of the giant Pallas. 

PALLANTituM, an ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea sal 
to have been founded by Pallas, son of Lycaon. Evander is said t 
have come from this place, and to have called the town which h 
founded on the banks of the Tiber, PallanUum (afterwards PSlanilur, 
and Pdlaiium), after the Arcadian town. Hence Evander is callei 
Pallanitus heros, ^ 

Pallas, a surname of Athena. 

Pallas, i. One of the giants.— 2. Son of Lycaon, and 

Son S ?L “ ““y of Aeneas. 

p ‘I*® celebrated 

mmUy of the PaJJantidae at Athens traced their-origin.—^5. A favouritel 
%edman of the emperor Claudius, who acquired enormous wealth, 
.^nee the line in Juvenal, ego possideo plus PaUante et Licinio. 

3 peninsulas running out 

^m Chalcidice in Macedonia. ° 

PyTA (Tadmor), a celebrated city of Syria, standing ini 
'an oasi^ < 5 f the great Syrian Desert, which from its position was ai 

Sh Syria and Mesopotamia. Here 

Sblomo^ built a city, which was called in Hebrew Tadmor, that is ' 
th 6 pa^ trees; atid of this name the Greek Palmyra is a 

and Antonines it was highly favoured 

and reacljed*^Sfc greatest splendour. The history of its temporary 
^ capital, in the 3rd century of the ChnstiaJ 
eaja, is rented under Oi>enathus and Zenobia. [See Hastings, Diction^ 

'r Decline and Fall, vol. i.J 

Its splendid rums, of which the fragments of .the great Temple 0^ 

and which form a most striking 
m the midst of the Desert, are of the Roman period. ^ 


s^CQuntry his nanl^and worshife 
btit at Athens his wbnsh 
of Mattson.) .He ia:i 

valfe^^j^Arcadr' 

or. pleading the danc^^f 


®rds spread^ over other parts 
introduced till the time 
. ^ as wdnjdering among the 
i aiii6?sring himself #itb the 
nphs. He loved musSc, and 
like other ^ods who 
om he sometinaes 
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mni whom hi ttftrtM with tudditi «wi or terror, Hence 
fudden fright, without mny vltihle cauee, was ticrlbid to Pan, and 
wai called a Pmk fear. The Ronnant Identified their god Faunui 
with Pan. In worici of an Pan la rtpretentid as a sensual being, 
with homi, imch-nofi, and goat’s feet, sometimes In the act of 
dancing* and sometimes ptaifing on the sjnrinx,—For the celebrated 
ifcorf told hj Piutarch, Great Pan la dead,** see Rabelais* chap, 
ssvfiii J. C. Lawson, M&dim Grstli Folkhn and Anctint Gnek 
RfUgim, pp. 77.9. (See Fig. 48.) 

PJliNMLTfys* a imtive of Rhodes, and a celebrated Stoic 
phliowphrr, lived some years at Rome, where he became an intimate 
friend of Laelius and of Scipio Africanus the younger, lie succeeded 
Antipoter as head of the Stoic school, and died at Athens, at all 
events before a.c. ui. The principal work of Panaetius was his 
treatise on the theory of morai obligation, from which Cicero took 
the greater part of his work Da Ojjicilt. 

Panathenara, the oldest and most important of Athenian 
festivals (in honour of Athena). See Tucker, Lifi in AncUnt Athtm 
(1907), chap. xii. 

PAKDXRldSy son of Merops of Miletus, whose daughters are 

said to have been carried odf by the Harpies. 


PandXeos. I. A Lydan, distinguislied in the Trojan army 
as an aroiitr.«<^a« Son of Aieanor, and twin«broth«r of Bltlas, one of 
the companions of Aeneas, slain by Turnus, 

PakdIOr. i» King of Athenti son of Srtchthoidui» |md 
fiiher of Proene and Phifomcla. The tragic history of hts dapghfbre 
is given under Tmaus.-*-^. King of AtSeni, son of Cecro{», was 
expelled from Athtni by the Metionidae, and fled to Megara,'^ whieiiF 
he became king. 

pAKOdRA, the name of the first woman on earth. 
Pmmetheui had moien the Are from heaven, Reus in revenge caused 
Hephaestus to make a woman out of earth, who by hipr charms and 
beauty idbould bring misery upon the human race. Apirodtee adorned 
her wfdi beauty $ Hermes bestowed upon her boldness and cunning; 
and me gods wltd her Pandora, or AILgf/trd, as each of the gcSi 
hwd given her some power by whl^ the was to wprk the rdn af 
n^n. Hermes took her to Bnimetheus, who made her hts wife, for- 
getllng the tdvice of his brother Prometheus not to receive any gifts 
mfU the gods. Pandora brought with her from heaven a box con- 
tale^ every human III, <>p«ning which they all eseafSd End 
Mftaa over the earth, Hope alone remaining. At a still later period 
the box is said to have eoatalfted all the bietaings of the gods, which 
would have been preserved ^ the human /ac% had not Pandora 


opened the yeses), so wl 

story see MiPiyS, 

protia,oaidki?; .^ ' 

of Lueaalik s 
andop el Sylnsf 


aged blessingi escaped.—-For tho 

lit iqqn 

Xifkm in Ito district of Ttum- 
‘ " ' ‘ Bruttium near the fronRers 

*lt was here that Alex- 
with an oracle. 
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’ Pand-rSsos, /’tf. ** the all-bedewihg/’* or “ refreshing,” was a 
daughter of Cecrdps and a sister of Eerse and Aglauros. 

Pa-ngaeus or Pangaea, a range of mountains in Macedonia, 
between the Strymon and the Nestus, and in the neighbourhood of 
PaUlippi, with gold and sliver mines, and with splendid roses. 

PANYGNfUM, a spot on the N, of the promontory of MycHlS, 
with a temple to Poseidon, which was the place of meeting for the 
cities of Ionia. 

PannSnYa, a Roman province between the Danube and the 

Alps. 

Panomphaeus, ue. the author of all signs and o>mens, a 

surname of Zeus. 

PXNOPfi, or PXnSpaea, a nymph of the sea> daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. 

PAn5peus, son of Phocus, accormjanied Amphitryon on 
his expedition against the Taphians or Teleboans, and was one of 
the Calydonian hunters. 

PANOPTfeS. [Argus.] 

PXNOKMtJS CPakrmo\ an important town on the N, coast of 
Sicily, founded by the Phoenicians. From the Phoenicians it passed 
Into tile hands of the Carthaginians, and was taken by the Romans 
In the 6rst Punic war, b.c. a54. 

pANSA, C. VlBfus, consul with Hirtius, B.C. 43. [Hirtius.] 

Pantheon, a celebrated temple at Rome in the Campus 
,<.Martius, which 4 ^ still extant and used as a Christian church. It 
was built by Agrippa, B,c, 37.—For a full description of the Paniheon 
-r-sklll one of the stateliest buildings In the world*r^ae Middleton, 
Remains of Akc^t Uh'Me, vdl. ‘ “ 

PANTH6u§*|Contrr PanthOs (voc. !P(mthS)^ a priest of Apollo 
at Troy, and.J|ther of Euphorbus, who is tJierefore called PantkdUis. 
Pytt^igoras i% sdso called Panth 0 iUs bec;ause he maintained that his 
soul had in a previous state animated the body of Euphorbus. 

# PXNfXsis, a native of Halicarnassus, and a relation^ prob¬ 
ably an uncle, of the historian Herodotus, flourished about d.c. 489, 
and was celebrated' ' an epic poet. ^ 

’ : PaphiJIgOnI A, a - country of Asia Minor. The Paphlagonitans 
hrere ^subdued by Croesus, and afterwards formed part of the Perstiwi 
empire. Under the Romans Paphlagonlta! formed part of the pro- 
vinoetifiii Galatia; but it^wasmade a separate province by Coiniitantme. 

PKIphxjs, thie rfatti'e 0^ 2 t0wns*jsj4, the W. -co^iSt of .Cyprus 
called “Old Papho?” flXoXa^a^o? and^ew Paplios.** 6ld Paphos 
thdtchief.mit oB*l 9 ie-w 6 i:^lh^<>f*ApllMN'|^ who is said to have 
l!a^ftd^t.;.fehiaiplac». after htePbirth'Su^ fitte^wkves) ami who is hence 
lll^eihlly oaUdd.,the dhe had a eelebrat^ 

^temple,, the iiigh psiestvof which exdmsjed^a l^nd of mHgtous* super- 
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iotendenee over th® whole Is!inl.'*^f 6 Lewin’s Li/e and Bpistks of 
St. Pouhvol I, pp. lao^ia*. An interesting account has recently 
(J *pr^«red in the Time# newsoapet of a remarkable archaeo* 

**find** at Paphci*. It if prol^able that future * excavation and 
exploration will reveal much of the remains of the great Tehmle of 
Aphroditi. 

PaHmiAniis, AiCMlLtuR, a celebrated Roman jurist, was 
prasefectui praetorb, under the emperor Scptimlus Sevenis, and was 
put to death by Caracalla» a.d. sis, 

Faraiiasis (riipa^ucrt?), pari of the chorus in the Attic old 
comedy: tee llaigh, TAe 4»tc Theatre (cd. 3 ). 

Parcae. [Moirae,] 

Paris, t. Abo called Alekander, was the second son of 
Priam mi Hecuba. Before hb birth Hecuba dreamed tliat she had 
t>rcwught forth a firebrand, the flames ol which spread over the whole 
citjr. Accordingly at toon as the child was born, he was exposed on 
Mt, Ma, but was brought up by a shepherd, who gave him the name 
of Paris. When h« had grown up, he distinguished himself as a 
vmliant defender of the Eockt and idiepherds, and was hence called 
AloRander, or the defender of men* He succeeded "m discovering Us 
rmmX orlgliii and was received by Priam as his son. He imarriod 
0©«dnd, the daughlif of ths river god Cebren, .but he soon deserted 
H0r for Helen. The talc runs that when Pcleus and Theiis solemnised 
tfsertr nuptials, aH the fods were Invited to the marriage with the 
exception of Erls, or Strife. Enrafsd at her exclusion, the goddess 
ttxroW • golden apple amcjlig the guitli, with the inscription, “to 
tl»ei fairest.** Thereupon ftera, ApITrodftl, and Athiina,* each'dkimed 
thim apple for herself. Zcut ordered Hermes to take the goddesses to 
TS€t. laa, and to entrust the decision of the dispute to the Shepherd 
F'airia. The goddesses accordingly appeared before him. Hera prp- 
txxtwed him dNe sovereignty of Asra, Amena renown in war, and Aphrb- 
dft# Idle fairest of women for his wife. Pads decided in favour of 
Aphrodite, and gave her the golden applel 'rhis Judgment tafled 
forth In Hera and Athena fierce hatreo gainst Troy. Under the 
f>i*otoctlOtt of Aphrodite, Paris now tailed to Ureecc, and was hospitably 
x^ooftlved in the oalace of Menelaitt at Sparta. Here he succeeded in 
eairrylng off ffefen, the wife of Menclaua, who w^as the most beautiful 
Womap^fn di# world. UahCf arose Hie Trojan war. Before her 
matrriage with Mcnelaut, she had been wooed by the noblest chlefsf^f 
aaM parts of Greece. Her former suitors now resolved to revenge 'her 
ai.t>ctt#ctioit, and sailed against Troy. Paris fought wl/h MeiVelaus 
l>efore the walls of Troy, and was defeated, but was carried off by 
A.phr^ltt. HiTs said to ha/e klHcd Achilles, either by'ode of hia 
aa.rrx>wa, or by tfsaefeary* On tfeh dhpturo of Troy, Paris waa wounded 
fcsy PhUpcMRes wllii <m of the isrrows of Hercules, and then raa^urnod 
1^ loa^g^andoned wile Oanone. But as she refused to heal the 
woasfiil, Paris died. Oenona qolckly 'repented, and pul an end m 
lawr own .life. Paris is represented In works of. .art ^s ^ bpautiful 
youth, 'without a beard, ffhd with a Phrygian cap.—a. The name of 
trwto cdilfbraeW pafttbmlmea, of whom the elder lived in the'reign of 
fclie emperor Nero, and the younger in that of Udmiclan.—See Tacitu's, 
.didlfsitbij, alii; (Sea Fig. 4^4 
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PArIsIi* [Lutetia Pamiorum,] 

PaRMA (/bmi9}| a town in Gallia Cispadani^ lilualed on % 
rivtr ol tha tama n«m«, betwaan PUctfitla «ti<l Mullfia, orlflnalfi • 
town oi thft BoH» but made a Romin cotcm^i i.c, lij* ft mm etb i 
brated for Its wool. 

PARMftNiDts, It distinguished Greek philosopher, mm a 
native ol Eita In and tht founder of the Eftaiic irhoot of philo* 
•ophy, in which he woi tucceeded by JSeno. He wm born about a,®, 
513, and visited Athens In 448, when he was 65 ynira of age.—Fora 
fufl account ol his philosophy, together with an Engilih rtfidtrlng ^ 
hi# remainti see J« Burnet, Early Grmk Phihsaphy {ed. i), chap, Iv, 


PARMlwlfdri, a distinguishetl Macedonian general in the 
iirvlce ol Philip and Alexander the Great, In AI«Xinil«r*a Invasion ^ 
Alda, Partnenloft was regarded as second In command, and la con* 
dnuaily spoken of as the moat attached of the kfng^s friends, iia 
when Phflotas, the son of Parmenlon, was accuted In Drangfiin 
(».o. 330J of being privy to a plot against the king’s life, he not cedi 
confeiied hla own guilt, when put to the torture, but Involved hk 
lather idso In the plot. Whether the king realty believed in the 
of Famumloii or deemed hla life a necessary sacrifice to policy idiw 
the ws^tlon ol hie eon, he caused hit aged friend to be amielnatid 
In Meii biHfore 1^ could receive the tidings of his son*! death. 


Parkassus» a ranga of mountains extending S.B, throii|| 

S kis and Phocls, and terminating at the Corinthian Gulf btiwstti 
rvha and Antlcyra, But the name was more usually restricted to 
the highest part of the range a few miles N. of Mphl. Its s tilgliiic 
summits were called Tlthdrla and Lycdrlat henca Parnassus is 
frequently desorlbed by the poets as double-headed. The ildee of 
Pernassus were well wooded? at ita foot grew myrtle, laurel ami 
olive-trees, and hifhm* up 8rs t and Its summit was immmA with mm 
during the greater part ol the year. It conlalnad numwroue ceves, 
glens, and romantic ravines. It Is celebrated as one of the dibl se^ 
of Apollo and the Muses, and an inspiring source of poetry mi mm* 
Just above Peiphl was the far-famed Castallan wpflm, which Issitad 
from betweaft » cliff*- These cUffs are frequently called by the pom 
the summits of Psmassua, though they are tn reality only wnalf 
at the base of the mountain. The mountain also was saertd Is 
Ittonysus, and on ona of Ita the Thyadee held their Baeidii 

fims. Between Pamataus Proper and Me, Clf^is was the vaffty 
el.tto PliftUfi through which the sacred road ran from Deimt to 
mvAU and Stiris ; and at the point where tht road branched off to 
thfie a places (called vgiirrd) Oedipus slew his father talus. 

pARKis, a mmi3»taiB b the N.B. of Atifoa, was a oon^oib 
M Mt pthaerem, and fomed part of the boundary bHwewi 
mi Aidea. It was well w^ed, abounded Hi game, and ea 
kai lower stopes produeed excelletxt wine. 

Mb^>, « t«rm In Gtwk dmt» tknlMM (i) 

*** «!««hwtrm {,) Om nmg wnf 

wrue ossar ari**/* 1 

«n kkuMl in the A^gmn Shu It ««• inhebited bf 
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lonlMi, and b«c«Ri« »rc«|>er<MM, wtii M an early period. In the firm 
Invaalon of Greece by idie {pmeralt of Ikirlue, Faroe eubmitted to the 
Pertiane; and after the battle of Marathon, Mlltiadea attempted to 
rMhice the Wand, but failed In hit attempt, and received a wound of 
which he died. iMitTiAnia.] After the defeat of Xerxet, Paros came 
under the aupremacy of Athene, and ^ared the fate of the other 
Cvdadee. The raoet celebrated production of Faroe was Its marble, 
which wee eatenelvely used by Bie ancient eculptora. It wm chiefly 
obtained from a mountain railed Marpeiea. Faroe was the birthplace 
of the poet ArrhlhKhii*.--In Faroe wae dlicovered the celebrated In- 
wrlotlon called the Fonaa Chronfeie, which Is now preserved at 
Oxford. In Its perfect elate it contained a chronological account of 
the principal events In Greek history from Cecrops, e.c. igSa to the 
afobonehip of Diognenis. n.c. 164. 

PaRRhXsIws, one of the most celebrated Greek painters, was 
. native of Ephesus, but praetlied hie art chiefly at Athene. He 
fiourirtied about e.c. 400. Reepectlng the story of hie contest with 
Swixle. eoe Ztoxie.—Cf. Walters, Tht Art 0/ tht Crttks, p. 154. 

PartiUni. [Parthini.] 

PARTUfeMlua. I. A town in Mysia, S. of Pergamum.—a. 
A promontory In the Chereonemte Taurica, on which etood a temple 
of the Taurk Ariemie, from whom It derived Its name. It was In thie 
lample that human sacriflees were offered to the goddess. 

ParthEkIus. I. Of Nicaea, a celebrated grannmarian, who 
tauffht VirgU Creek.—a. A mountain on tlm,frontiers of ArMlIs end 
u was on this mountain that Telepdtue, the eon of Hcnulee 
end Auge, was auckied by a 'hind 5 and here •^•^be gpd Pan 
aooeared to Fhidlppldee. the Athenian courier, shortly befwe m^battle 
;rMarethon.-3. ^a chief river of Paphlapnia, B^lng Into ^ 
Busina, and forming In the lower part of Ue course the boundary 
between BlAynla and Pnphlagonla. 

ParikInOn (ie. fAt Virgiiis ^ 

m ttmple of Athena Parthenoa on the Acropolis of Athene. It WM 
under the edminletratlon of Perielee. mi ^ 
etfl. Its archliecti were Ictinus and Callicrates, but all the works 
vun under the superintendence of riiiPiAe. It was built antirely of 
Pentelic marble s its dlmenctona were, say English fwt long, loi 
broad, mi fll high: It w«i flo faa* than tSe adlfloa whlA prs;^ 
cedad It. lie arSiltactura enee of the Dork oj^, a^ of tto ^raat 
kind. It ooneletad of an oblong eanlrjd bull^f R?! 

rau^ad oa aU Mm by a peri^le of pltlara. The eeto ’f*. 

Into e chambers of uaetiuel eln, the predonMUi or proniw and rite 
iiSJiboCs or peiffcuwf tha lormer; which was the largar, 0^ 
tSwA theViatueV ihe goddaaa, and was the trua.iaaetua^f, ^ 


SrSStJSs'^Sc.™ W 

» M jm Mj itM l lenni reoesaentlnar the birth of 


iftwr «r 


ftont r«»prti*nring th« birth of 
|ro0t c^Mt betwm AthtRA And 


liiefiiLl grid it wWiA lro»t tht httytta Atnwa am 
for SmSsid « Atthiw. la the frtmu 0/ th, mfobktmw. 



^ mm IIM wlll» ieul{)iitrti In hlfh rtliti, 

•abiiOli fimn Altk {ii|rtbQic^ir)'t nrnonf whhk itm Imtilm «i{ tm 
with Uni Ctntayra (orina the iubitrt ihtt 15 unfU^i ffom 
B* tklt, urn now in tht BHtlth (3) A&ng iht 

lop ol 4^0 ixteriml wait &f tht ttllia, yndfr iht crilin^ of tht p^Uitiic 
ran t frhixi •eotpturcsd with a rtprruintiitinrt of tht Panoihtnalc 
otiwioni! ki vtr^r (ow A l«f|rti notithtr ol tht titht of ihit frt^ 

wtrt hftmght to Engltmi Uird Elgin, with iht nittfipti kit 
mtntkmtd, tnti a ooniidrrabit nynibrr of othtr Ifagnttnia, inrliNii^ 
tonit ol Iht mott important, thoygh muiikii ti, »iaturi from (hr pad!! 
intnlti and tht wholt colkrtion wai imnha^rd by tht naibn in 
|S}6, and dtpotittd in th« Itritiih Myioitm. Iht wont ol (hr iniurlti 
whM dbo Parthenon hat tufftrid from war and pillagt wtt knktid 
in tht iitgt of Athtnt by (hr Vrntiiant in toliy, whrn a bomb ta» 
plodtd In th« vary ctplrt of tht ranhanon. and threw down myth o{ 
noth tht ildt waili. Itt mini art itilt, howtrvrr, in iufflcftnt pt%» 
nervation to give a good idea of the oonttruction of att iti prlnet^ 
parti.—‘The lUtraturt on the Parthenon la Ihe mudontii 

recommended to tludy tht ofiriai GmM§ to $h§ llfperlfntfir of Graib 
and Rommn Antiquiiki in th§ Briiigh Mmgum ({ip. tt tqqX Mkfl it 
well iupptled with plana of the building and pho(t»gra(»h« of the Elgin 
marblea. The aculpiurtf of the Pnrihefion are folk dealt with in 
H, B. Waltera* m AH of Iba Gfmkt, chap. vl. 

PAETMlN6Pb»ii8| lon of Meleager nnd AtalantHy and one of 
dbt 7 herofki who marohed agalnii Thibet* 

PA«fiiliNP5pi* {NeafKilta.} 

pAEtHlA a country of Aaia, to the S.E of the 

Cii^ia^ The Parthiana were a tpry warlike people, and ware 
^eiaily edebrated aa horae^arciitra. Their lacilct became ao «ek- 
btaled at lo paea Into a prowarh. Their malMad horeemen 


mm 


iney ttiii anot tneif arrowa bacKwardi upon the eiiemf. The Par* 
thfant wye eubltci iueceialvely m tlit refilarti and to tba Qrmk 
klnga of Syria; but about a.c. t|o Ihey rteolitd from the SeIttttMat. 
untkr a^ieftaln named Arnacct, who founded an indrprndtoi moa* 
archy. Thtfr empCre extended otw* Ada Ircww tha Euemratea to tht 
Indua and from the Indian Ocean lo the Piropamliuo, or ettn to 

dai^ of Antiergai i l^girntmuiy Mi^of 
^•fa, and wife of her own brother Darhw Orhua, end mother of 
^tweraei Umttm, and Cyrut. She aupported the tatter in hk 

gas srarrg 

dy clderoftht a espiuboT Pwwb <th« othor 
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't\. oiHm’rer A-/njui?uuiax^ 

The tomb of Gyrus* stood htSrfe Tri the midst of a beautiful park. The 
exact site Is doubtful. 

PAstpHXft, daughter of Helios (the Stjn) and Perseis, wife of 
Minos, and mother of Androgeos, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Hence 
Phaedra is called PdstphiiSita by Ovid. Pasiphae was also the mpther 
of the Minotaur. 

PASiTHi&A, or PAslTHiK, One of the Charites, or Graces, also 

called Aglaia. 

PatAra, one of the chief cities of Lycia, and a chief seat of 
the worship of Apollo, who had here a very celebrated oracle. 

PatAvIum (jPadzia), an ancient town ih the N, of Italy, on 
the Medoacus Minor, and on the road from Mutina to Altinum, said 
to have been founded by the Trojan Antenor.' Under the Romans it 
was the most important city in the H. of Italy, and, by its commerce 
and manufactures (of which ks woollen stuffs were the most cele¬ 
brated), it attained great opulence. It is celebrated as the birthplace 
of the historian Livy. 

PiTERfctJtus, C. VELLfiius, a Roman historian, served under 
Tiberius in his campaigns In Germany in the reign of Augustus, and 
lived at least as late as a.d. 30 ^ as he dedicated his^ history to M. 
Vinicius, who was consul in that year. This work is a brief com¬ 
pendium of Roman history, commencing with the destruction of Troy 
and ending with a.d. 30. 

Patmos, one of the islands in the Icarian Sea, celebrated as 
the place to which the. Apostle John was banished, and In which (if 
tradition is tio be believed) he wrotb the Apocalypse.—Modern scholars 
are no longer convinced that' the* Apostle John was the author of that 
]york at all. For a full discussion of the evidence, see Swete^s edition 
of the Apocalypse. 

Patroclus, son of Menoetius of Opus and SthenSle, and 
grandson of Actor and Aegina, whence he is called Actorldes. Having 
involuntarily committed murder while a boy, his father took him to 
Peleus at Phthia, where he beesune the intimate friend of Achilles. 
He accompanied the latter to the Trojan wars, but when his friend 
withdrew fjrom the scene,.of action, Patroclus followed his example. 
But he afterwards obtained permission to lead the Myrmidons tp 
ight, when the Greeks were hard pressed by the Troj’ans. Achillas 
equipped him with his own armour and arms; and Patroclus,succeeded 
in driving the Trojans back to their ,wiaU^, where he was slain by 
Hector.' The desire of avenging the death of Patroclus led Achilles 
again Intb the field.—See tbe/^|jp4 of Hpmer,. passim, 

* pAULliftrs, C Sut!:T6Nf^ governor Of Bri-tain a.d. 5fi-62, 
during which time the Britons rose in rebellion under Boadicfea. 
IBoadicea.] In, 66 he was consul; and after thd death of Nero in 6B 
he was I one of Otho’s generals in the war against Vitellius. 

Pao'lot, the of‘a »-4:elabrated patriekn SwMy in the 

gdhs. I. t. Aemilius Paulus, consul b.c. 21.9,, when be 
oSqubred iDe^triiis off the island of Pharos, ^ in #ie Adriatic, and 
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compelled him to for refuf# to Philip* king of M«tciioni«. gu 
-was consul a and tfmt in ».c, ai6, with C* Ttrontius Varro* m 
was the year of the memorable defeat at Cannae. The battle ^ 
fought against the advice of Pauius. and ha was one of the miai 
distingui^ed Romans who perished in the engagement, refusing 4 
fly from the fleld when a tribune of the •oldltra onered him his h^ 
Hence we find in Horace, “ anlmaeque magnae prodigum Pauba 
iuperante Poeno/* Paulus was a staunch adherent of the aristoiTscy 
and was raised to the consulship by the latter party to countfrbaUnce 
the influence of the plebeian Tercntlus Varro.*-a. I-. Asmiuoi 
Paulus, surnamed Macsoohicus, son of the preceding, consul dit 
flirst time b.c« tSi, and a second time In i6H, when he uruuuht the wet 
against Perseus to a conclusion by the defeat of the hlucrdonian 
monarch near Pydna, on the sand of June. Before leaving Ureect, 
Paulus marched Into Epirus, where, In accordance with a cruel com¬ 
mand of the senate, he gave to his soldiers 70 towns to be pllli^, 
because they had been In alliance with Perseus* He was censor 
Q, Marcius Phlllpous, In 164, and died in 160, after a Itmg 
tedious illness* The Adelphl of Terence was brought out at ^ 
funeral games exhibited In his honour. Two of his sons were adopt^ 
into other families, and are known In history by the names 01 Q. 
Fabitts hCaximus and P. Sciplo Afrlcanus the younger* 

Paulus, J0x*!tjs, one of tihe most distinguished of the Roman 
furists In the 3rd century a. 0« Was legal assessor to the emperor 
Alttxander Severus* 

PavsXnUs* X * Son of Cleombrotus and nephew of Leonidas* 
Sevend writers incorrectly cal! him king; but he wae only agent for 
his cousin Pliitarchus, the infant son of Leonidas* He commanded 
the allied forces of the Greeks at the battle of Fiataea, a.c* 479, and 
subsequently captured Byxantlum, which had been in the hands of the 
Persians. Dazzled by his success and reputation, he now aimed m 
becoming tyrant over the whole of Greece, with the asslatance of the 
Persian king, who promised him his daughter In marriage. Hit con¬ 
duct became so arrogant, that all the allies, except the Peloponncsiani 
and Aeginetans, voluntarily offered to tranaltr to the Athenians thiu 
pre*emlneace of rank which Sparta had hitherto tnlpyed* In thfs 
way the Athenian confederacy first lobk IW die. Roports of fki 
conduct andi designs of Pautanias having readied Spdita, he wd 
recalled; and the ephort accidentally obtatntd proedk of his tremson# 
A man, who was charged with a tetter to Perida, having hit suspkloiit 
awakened by noticing that none of those sent on dmlStr errands had 
returned, counterfeited the sea! of Pausanlas, and opened ; 

in which he found directions fOf his own dtaih. He carried the toitir j 
to the ephors, who prepared to atrest Pausanlas; but he took refuge If ^ 
the temple of Athena. The e^ors stripped off the rodf of Iho len^ j 
and buMt up the door $ the aged mother of Pauaaniaa ia said to have 
besn,among the first who laid a stone for this purpose. Wim he wil^ 
On* the pomt of ei^t4cg» the ephors took him out, lest his diNiH 
should potl)|te the sanctuary. He died at soon as he outside, 
a*|. 470.-^, A Macedonian youth of distinguished fattt{l&* Having 
shaMfully treated by Attalus, ho complained ^ im ooimgi 
\ but as Philip took fi^p notice of hi# complaints he dtiw^i 
against the king himself, whom he murdered at the 
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holtJ at A^gae, »*©• 336**—3* Tha Iravaller «itd geographer, 
perhaps a native of Lydia, lived under Antoninus Pius find M. Aurelius. 
His work emitted a Perkgigis or iHnemfy of Greece, is in 10 books, 
and contains a ileseriptlofi of Attica and Megaris (i.), Corinthia, 
Sicyonia, Phtinsla, and Argoiit (ii«). Laconlca (Hi.), Messenia (iv.), 
Elis (v., vi.), Arhaea (vll*), Arcadia (viil.), Boeotia (ix.), Phocm 
(x,). The work shows that Pauaanias visited most of the places In 
these divisions of O recce, a fact which is clearly demonstrated by 
I the minuteness and particufaHtv of hit descriptions.—His work— 
one of the earliest “guide books ” extant—has been edited in the most 
S'.:mptuoiis fashion, with English translation and exhaustive comment¬ 
ary, by Or. J, G. Fraser (6 voI»., 1S98). 

PausIas, a native of Sicyon, one of the most distinguished 
Greek painters, was contemporary with Apelles, and flourished about 
8,c. 360-330. 

PXv6r, u. Fear, the attendant of Mars. 

Pax, the goddess of peace, called IrI^ne by the Greeks. 

Pecuuum, ** pocket-money/* given by Roman masters to 
a grown-up son or slave. Augustus granted this right to soldiers 
(pteuHum casiraifis). 

I Fliolus, Q., the great-nephew of the dictator C. Julius Caesar. 
He served under Caesar In the tdvll war, and In Caesar’s will was 
I named one of his heirs. After the fall of the consuls, Hlrtlus and 
Pansa, at the battle of Mutina, In April, b.c. 43, Octavius marched 
upon Kome at the head of an army, and In the month of August he 
was elected consul along with Fedlus, who died towards the ena of the 
year, shortly after the news of the proscription had reached Rome. 

PftoAsis, i>. sprung from Pe^sus, was applied to the foun* 
tain Hippocrini, which was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus. The 
Muses are also calied Pigdsidss, because tne fountain HIppocrene was 
sacred to them. 

PftoAsus, the winged /wrse th$ Jountain^ which sprang 
from the blo^ of Medusa, when her head was struck off by Perseus. 
He was called P^asus, because he made his appearance near the 
sources Wy«*)af Oceanus. While drinking at the fountain of PirJnft, 
on the Acrocorinthus, he was caught by Bellerophon with a golden 
bridle, which Athena had given the hero. With the assistance of 
Pegasus, Belierophon conquered the Chimaera, but endeavouring to 
ascend to heaven upon hit winged horse, he fetl down upon the earth. 
Pegasus, however, continued his flight to heaven, where he dwelt 
among the stars.---Pegasus was also regarded as the horse of the 
MuseSi and in this connection Is more celebrated In modorn times than 
In antiquity; for with the ancients he had no connection with the 
Muses, except producing with his hoof the inspiring fountain Hippo- 
crftnl. Fegasui is often represented In ancient works of art along with 
Athena and Belierophon. 

PftLASOi, thgi eswrUest inhabitants of Greece who established 
the worship of gods (vis. not oahed by proper names). 

-C/. Herod. 11 .Tfaase jgodo were taken over by the Hellenes, to 

o 
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wiiom Omce twed m mltf It. puntbeon, Stt Bwry, HIjrlory 
t^ap. Murray, Kit. «/ tA. Gr..li Epic, pp, 40 ffg* 

PftLBUS, son of Aeacus and EndoiS| wid king of tht 
Myrmidon, at Phjthia In Thi^italy. Havlnij. % cofljuuetlon with hU 
hrbthw Telamon,>urder«d hit half-l>roihr*r Pbocui* he wa« estpeW 
hy Aeacus from Aegina, and went to Pluhia In Ihrjialy. Here he 
was purified from the murder hf Eurytion, the son of Actor, who gave 
Felewe hi. daughty .Antig6nl In marriage, and a thtrd part or hii^ 
kingdom, Peleu#* accompanied Eurytlon to the Calydonian huntj but 
having involuatarily killed hi. father-in-law with hit aiiear, he became 
a wanderer a second time. He now took refuge at loU us, where he 
was again pr.rlfied by Acaitu., tlie king of iUt place. Here he wai 
falselv accused by Astydamla, the wife of Ara.tui, and in consetpieace 
nearly perished on Mt. Pellon, While on Mt. Pelion, Peleu. married 1 
the Nereid Thetis. She was destined to marry a mortal; but having 
the power, like Proteus, of asiuming any form she pleased, she en¬ 
deavoured in this way to escape from Pelrus. 1 he latter, however, 
previously taught by Chiron, held the goddess fast till she promited 
to marry him. The god. took part in the marriage solemnity; and 
Erl. (or Strife) was the only goddess who wui not invited to the 
nuptfals. By Thetis PMeus became the father of Achilles. Peleui 
WM too old to accompany Achilles against Troy 5 he remained at hocm 
and survived the death of his son. 


PfttYAS, son of Poseidon md Tyro, a daughter of Salmoneus, 
and twin-brother of Neleus. The twins were exposed hy their mothw, 
hut they Were preserved and reared hy some countrymen. They subse¬ 
quently learnt their parentage; and after the death of Cretheus, klif 
of lolcus, who had married their mother, they sei.ed the throne of 
lolcut, to the exclusion of Aeson, the son of Crethe\»s and Tyro. Petiw 
soon afterwards expelled his own brother Hi4eyi, and thus boeame sek 
ruler of lolcus. After Peliaa hid long reigned there, Jason, the eea 
of Aesoti» cam# to Idcu. claimed the kingdom as his right. In 
order to get rid of him, Pellas sent him to Colchis to fetch the golden 
fleece. Hence arose the celebrated expedition of the Argonauts. AJkr 
the return of JasOn, Fellas .was cut td pleewi tn^ boiled by h!s own 
daughter, (the PSifddcs),' vmo had bben toM by Media that in tl^^ 
manner they mTght restore tfteli* father to vigour and youth. Hit seel 
Acastut held funeral gnmds p hi. honour at lolcut, and explkdi 
Jason ahd Medea from, the country. Among the daughtm of malj 
was Alcestls, the wife of AdWtetui. , 

PftLtofts, the sogo of Pciioa., AeWieE, ! 


PIlioni, a braxre and warlike people of SaMnt origin ili 
central Italy, bounded by the Mars!, the Marruclnl, the Samnltfa, a^ 
the Frentanl. The/took an hedve ^rt In the Social war m: 

their chief town Corfinfum waf destined by the ailft to b# the net 
capital of, Italy in place of Rome. 

PfiLloN, more rarely Ptblos, a lofty ranfi of mountain, ia 
the district fd Magnesb, situated between the Itki 
Snd'mFiigaeaes^ Guir. Its sides were covered with woOd^'ihd 
lix ic^^lt.was a tehfjii/ld of Zeus Actasue. Sft. Felton waa ctl^lell 
Inf sSfffiSfeyy. Ntar'weummlt was ^cavs of the Contiw Chh^l 
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TWi gfftnti !tt tlifir thi god» urt to attempted to 

heep OMm and Olympu* ouBBlIon, or Pilloii «ftcl Osigt on Olyimut, In 
Older to frffMjteeven. OnPillon tht timber w«i fellpi with which the^ 
ship Argo wai 0^^ ^ ^ t 

PKbhA. I* An anifehfit town of Macedoi|a* Philip made 

it hii rrsUlfoce and the of the Macedonian monarchy* It was 

the biiihpl.irf of Alexander the tireat. Hence the poets give the 
surname nl prllara to AtexandfW in l%yp 4 » because it was founded 
by Alexander the nreat.--si» A cky ot TOest!na|v E.^of the Jordan, In 
Peraea* It was the place of refuge of the Clilstlans who fled from 
Jerusalem before Its capture by the Romans. ^ 

Pgt.fipfBAS, a celebrated Theban general, and an**i^timate 
fdend of Epaminondai. He took a leading part In expelling the 
Spartans from Thebes, a.c. .^70; and from this time until his death 
there waa not a year In which he was not entrusted with some im¬ 
portant command. He was slain in buttle at Cynoscephalac In Thes* 
saiy, fighting against Alexander of Pherae, a.c. 364. 


PfiLdPONRtsus the S. part of Greece or the penin¬ 

sula, which was connetied with Ilcias proper by the Isthmus of 
Corinth* It it said to have derived Its name rdoponnesus or the 


of reiops,** from the mvihlcal Pelops. iPKi-ors.] Ihis name do<^ 
not occur In linmtr* In'his time the peninsula was sometimes callei 
Aph, from Apis, son of Phnroneus, icing of Argos, and somctlmet 
Afg0i; which names were given to It on acemmt of Argot being the 
chief power In Peloponnesus at that period, On the h, S, there 
are % great gulfs* the Argolic, Laconian, and Messenlan* The ancients 
comWrtd the shafie of the country to the leaf of a plana tree 1 and its 
modem nnmt, the Mofto* which first occurs In the isth eantury of th% 
Christian era, wa* given It on account of its resembtanca to a mul» 
berry-leaf* Peloponnesas was divided Into various provinces, all of 
which were bounded ort one side by the sea, with the exceptirm 
Aacanu, which was In the centre of the country. 1 hese provincea 
were Aciiau In the N„ Kmi in the W*, Mmsmth In the W. ami S.» 
f.acoMU In the S. and E„ and Co«jntii!a in the E* and N* Art 
account of the geography of the peninsula is given under these oames, 
m area of Peloponnesus Is computed to be 7779 Kngiish miles | and 
it probably contained a popuiatlon of upwards of a mUllon In the 
nourishing period of Cr«e*k history.—relopoimesus was originally in¬ 
hibited by Pelasgisns. Subsequently the Achaeani, who betongad to 
tha Aeolic race, settled In the E. and S, parts of tjha ptnluiuta, In 
Afgolls, Laennia, iM M^eiila ? and the lonians in the H, part. In 
Aehaia; while the remains of tha original Inhabitnnts of tha cmmtry* 
tba Eelnsgians, collected chiefly In the central part, In Arcadia* Eighty 
vears after thd Trojan war, according to mythical chronology, the 
Dorlarts, under the conduct of the Heraclldae, invmfed and conquered 
Peloponnesus* and eatablished Doric states In Argolii, Laconia, and 
Metsenia. from whencs they extended their power over Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Megara, Part of tUfa Achaean p<»ulation remained In tbesa 
provinces as tributary subjects to tha Dorians untjer the name of 
Parioed y while others of the Achsaans patsad over tb the of Palo- 
ponneaus, axpallod tha lonlans, and setfriadTh this part of the country, 
which was called after them Aehaia, The AatoUans, who had invaded 
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PSlops, grr.i’.dson of Xeus^lnd son |5f Tantalus, king of 

Phrygia. Being from TlAgia, he &me to Elis* where he 

married Hipogdamia,daughter of Oenomaus, whom he succeeded on 
the th#one. oy means of the wealth he brought with him, his inRu- 
ence ^ peninsula that it was called after him 

^'^elsiand of Pelops.** The legends about Pelops consist mainly of, 
Hkh story of his being cut to pieces and boiled, of his contest with 
Penomaus and Hipodddmla, an#of his relation to his sons, (x) Pelofs 
to pieces and boiled, Tantalus, the favourite of the gods, once 
Invited them to a repast, and on that occasion killed his own son, and 
having boiled him set the flesh before them that they might eat it. 
But the Itr\mortal gods, knowing what it was, did not touch it’ 
Bemeter alohe, being abaiorbed by grief for her lost daughter, consume^ 
fm shoulder* Hereupon the gods ordered Hermes to put the limbs 
B Pelops into a cauldron, and thereby restore him to life. When the 
P»OtW was over, Clotho took him out of the cauldron, and as the 
•holUder consumed by Demeter was wanting, the goddess supplied its 
place by one made of ivory; his descendants (the Pelopidae), as a mark 
of their origin, were believed to have one shoulder as white as ivory, 
(a) Contest with Oenomaus and BippSddmla, An oracle having 
declared to Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis, that he should be killed 
by his son-in-law, he declared that he would bestow the hand of 
his daughter Hippdddmia upon the man who should conquer him in 
the chariot-race, but that whoever was conquered should suffer death. 
This he did, because his horses were swifter than those of any other 
mortal. He had overtaken and slain many a suitor, when Pelops 
came to Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, 
by the.promise of half the kingdom if he would assist him in conquer¬ 
ing his master* Myrtilus agreed, and took out the linch-plns oi the 
chariot of Oenomaus. In the race the chariot, of Oenomaus broke 
down, and he was thrown out and killed. Tjhus HippOdnmia became 
the wife of Pelops, But as Pelops had now gained his object, he was 
unwilling to keep faith with Myrtilus; and r-:<*ordlrg!y as they were 
driving along a cliff he threw Myrtilus into the sea. As Myrtilus 
sank, he cursed Pelops and his whole race. Pelops returned with 
HippOdamln to Pisa In Elis, and soon made himself master of Olympia, 
where he restored the Olympian games with greater, splendour than 
ever. (^) Tho som Pelops, Chrysippus was the favourite of his 
lather, and was in consequence envied by his brothers. The twe 
eldest among them, A,t;reus and Thy^stes, with the connivance of 
HippOdamia, accordingly murdered Chrysippus, and , threw his l^dy 
into a well. Pelops, who suspected his soap of the murder, expelled 
them from the country. ,*i^Pelops, after death,, was honoured at 
Olympia above all other ||^oes. The nanwbf Pelops was oelebmted 
that it was constantly us^by thpt pqets in connection with his descend¬ 
ants and the cities they’habited. 
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PELTA8T8,J(|^k li^tjrmed infeatiif. 

Pftj.Ofift3W(*^to.T. Si>^ ft celebftitd& city cd^tcwer Egypt- 
the seen# of amhy clege*. '*• > ... ^ , ■ 

P£nAte^ the hous^t^ld gods of the Rom!» both those of 

A private family and tSc as the ^reat wn'.ily of citizens. 

Hence we have to distjnj^uihh {^w|en t^ivaie and public l^enates. 
The name if connected with ptnu^ an 44 fTC linages of these gods ware 
kept ip the pumtraH^f or the o^ral part #f^tne house. The Lares 
were Included among the PenaMb» and both^ namus are often used 
synonymouily, 'IheXares, however, though included iftr^he Benates, 
were not the only Penates; for each family had usually np more than 
one I-ar, whereas the Penates are always spoken of in the' plural. 
Most ancient writers believed that the Penates of the state wire; 
‘brought by Aeneas from Troy into Italy, and were preserved first at 
Ltvinium, afterwards at Alba Longa, and finally at Rome. Tl^e 
private Penates had their place at the hearth of every house, and the 
table also was sacred to them. On the hearth a perpetual fire was 
kept up in their honour, and the table always contained the salti 
foeliar and the firstllngH of fruit for these divinities. 

PfcNfiis, that !$» DaphnS, daughter of the river-god Paneus, 

PaNittSpP., daughter of Icarius and Periboea of Sparry 
married Ulysses, king of Ithaca* By Ulysses she had an only child, 
Telcmachui, who was an infant when her husband sailed against 
Troy. During the tong absence of Ulysses she was beleaguered by 
numerous and importunate suitors, whom she deceived bv declaring 
that she mtist finish a large robe which she was making for Laertes, 
her aged father-in-law, before she could make up her mind. During 
the daytime she accordingly worked at the robe, and In the night she 
undid the work of the diiv. By this means she succeeded in putting 
off the suitors. But at length her stratagem was betrayed by her 
servants; and when, In consequence, the faithful Penelope was pressed 
more and more by the impatient suitors, Ulysses at length arrived 
in Ithaca, after an absence of so years. Having recognised her 
husband by several signs* she heartily welcomed him, and the days of 
her grief and sorrow were at an end. While Homer describes Penel¬ 
ope as a chaste and faithful wife, some writers charge her with being 
the reverse, and relate that abe became the mother of Pan by Hermes 
or by ail the auiton* They add that Ulysses repudiated her when he 
returned! whereupon idte went to Sparta, and thence to Mantinea. 
According to another tradition, she married Telegonus, after he had 
killed hii father Ulysses. (See Pig. sa) 

Pr.tiius. I. The chief river of Thessaly, rising in Mt. 
Pindus, and after receiving many affluents, forcing Its way through 
the vale of Tempe between Mts. Ossa and Olympus Into the sea. 
[Tempi.] As a god Peneus was a son of Oceanus and Tethys* and 
father of Daphne and Cyrene.--3. A river of Ells, rising on the 
frontiers of Arcadia, and fbwlng Into the Ifolan Sea. 

PilfTXpflLis, the mim for &m association of s cities, was 
applied tpectficalty to the $ chief ewes of Oyrcnnica, in N. Africa— 
C^nnl, Serenicl, Arslnol^ Piolema% and Apollonia. 
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PsNTATHtdK, in Greek a quintupk) omteit <i||nnmgi Jump- 

ing, wrettUng,, qpolting, and jnvrlln-ilirwing). 

Pbht&licus, a mountain in Attica, celebrated for Ua marbla 


• Pi!trTHi!;sfLP,A, daughter of Ares uryfi Otrera, and f)Uifcn d 
the Amaiont. After the death of Henor, she came to the aeeiManoi 

of th« Trojuns, but wai il«l« by .Arbul»*H* who iiioyrii»*fJ iwrr ih»* 

^uean on account of her bfdu|§t youth, «ml valoufe 1 hcmiiira ryufiltS 
the |?rlef of AchJIle*, aOd wai in coiufrijurnre by iht hero, 

1 hereupon Dlomedoi, a relative of Thniltri, threw the hoiiy of Fta* 
thesilea into the river Sramnnderj but, mcording to oilier** Arhlil^ 
himseif burled it on the bank* of the Kanthua. 


Prntheus, son of Eclilon and Agavf, tim datigl.tfr d 

Cadmu*. lie surceeded Cndmut ni king of Thebe* | and hivlni 
rfBiBted the introduction of the worihip of Pi«»y*u* into hi* kingdotZ 
wa* driven mad by the god, hi* pnlara wai hurled to fhr groui^ 
and he himaelf wa* torn to piece* by hi* own mother and her tupo 
iiiter*, Ino and Autonol, who in their BaiThic frmxy beiirved him 
to be a wild bcait. The place where Pentheii* luflercd death ia aiM 
^ have been Mt» Cithaeron or Mt» rnrimiiui. It it retaied that 
Ftntheu* got upon a tree, for the purpone of witnenting In aerret tht 
^eiry of the Bacchic women, but on being dlacovcreo by them wai 
torn to piece*. 


PEPJbtrs (w/wXof), a Greek womaiVii garment Spedally of 
Athena i which wa* carried in the Fanathenafc feallvah 

PftkAKA, i.c* m ih 0pp&tiie a general name 

for any dlitrict ^longing to or cloacly conneclrd with a comtiry, from 
the main part of which It wa* icparatcd by a tea or rlv«f-«-€i^liiIll 
of the part of Paleatine E. of the Jordan. ^ 


PsRBtccAS, t. The founder of the Maredonian monarchy, 
according to Herodotue.^. King of Macrdofiia, from aboiii a.c. eti 
^ eucceitor of Alexander I. In the rdoponneflafi ^ 

f® atllance with the Spartan*, and at anethw 

dme with the Athenian* j and it It evident that he Idned on* or other 
^ the belligerent partje*, according to the dfclalet of hi* oum Initmt 
S 2l*¥. <li*tingwl*hfd of thi i^iierahi 

Great. The king on hli dtath>M ie aalil ^ hatt 
Mtm tite ro^l elgnet ring from hi* enger and fo have given it to 
iSh^lociMif After me death of the king Ftrdiccaa haS ihf difef 
authority entruftedth him under the commandl of the new king A^ 
datu *. HI* ambitioui ichimet induced Antifwftf, Craferu#, and 
^lemy ia g Jaagu#, ^d d^tare open war agalnet Perjkwa 

Thereupon Perdlcca* marched Itsio Egypt agalnit Ptotoiv tnit luivliw 
bMn defetted In bsttit, h» WM sliln^^hh" wa 

Pbrdix, the nephew of Deedelue, and bfentor <rf the 
ttw, the chisel, end the eompessee. Hit eUU escited the ImImsw at 
Dasdelos, who threw him headlong freia dm temple of Aihiiw <Ji ^ 
c^hfhlm In hlTfSf 

the bird whl^ was flkSfi^aftsr him, MrdVx. the ffTtritwe "- ■ 
tmaer, PaumnUu, vot. If., p. ass. rmnnamu.-^ 



IX Mmiier w^JESsicai 

PliRENNA, Anna. [Anm.] 

Perga, ap ancient ar4 important c^ty of J^ampliylia, Jay a' 
little inland, N.E. of Attila, between tbeprivefs.,,C^tarrhact;€s ,and 
Cestrus, 6o stadia (6 geog., miles) from the mouth of the fqrmer. Xt 
was a celebrated seat of the worship qf Artemis.. It was the first place 
in Asia Minor visited by the apostle Paul on his first missionary 
journey. . 

Pergamum or PergAmus. Ther former by far'the most 
usual form in the classical writers, though the latter is more common 
in English, probably on account of its use in our version pf the Bible, 
Rev, ii. 13. The word is significant, connected with iripyoSi tower, 
I. The citadel of Troy, and used poetically for Troy itself: the poets 
also use the forms Pekgma and Pergamia. — 2. A celebrated city of Asia 
Minor, the capital of the jdngdom of Pergamus, and afterwards of the 
Roman province of Asia, The kingdom reached its greatest extent 
after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans, in b.c. igo,, 
when the Romans bestowed upon Eumenes IL, the whole of Mysia, 
Lydia,, both Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pamphylia. It was 
under the same king that the celebrated library was founded at Per¬ 
gamus, which for a long time rivalled that of Alexandria, and the 
formation of which occasioned the invention of parchment, Charta 
Rergimena, On the death of AttaluS III. in b.c. 133, the kingdom, by 
a bequest in his will, passed to the Romans. Among the celebrated natives 
of the city were the rhetorician Apollodorns and the physician Galen 

Perg£. [Perga.], 

P^rUnder, son of Cypselns, whoiA he siicceeded as tyrant 
of Corinth, b.c. 625, arid reigned 40 yearsi to b.c. 585. Ms rule was 
mild arid beneficent at first, but afterwards became oppressive. He 
was a patron of literature and philosophy. He was very commonly 
reckoned among the Seven Sages. * 

P£r!clEs, the greatest of Athenian statesmen, was the son 
of Xanthippus and Agariste, both of whom belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens. The fortune of his parents procured for him a 
careful education, and he received instruction from Damon, Zeno of 
Elea, and Anaxagoras. In b.c. 469 Pericles began to take part in- 
public affairs, 40 years before his death, and was soon regarded as 
the head of the more democratical party in the state, in opposition to 
Cimon. It was at his instigation that his friend Ephialtes proposed in 
461 the measure by which fbe Areopagus was deprived of thbse 
functions which rendered' it' formidable to the democratical’ party. 
This success was fbllowed bj the ostracism of Cimort.’' Pericles was 
distinguished as a genera} as?’well as a statesman, and frequently com¬ 
manded the Athenian armies in. their wars with the neighbouring 
states. In 448 he led the af^y which assisted the Phocians in the 
Sacred War; and in'445 hifi rendered the most signal service* to the 
s|ate by recovering the island of Euboea,''iwbhih ^hajd rbvolf^’fihni 
Athens. After the death of .Cfmon in 449,, the ai^tgcratkal painty. 

1 Pergamum aras famous for cdSeulcaure^r-Tlmong them the well-known Gaul ** 

(wrongly called " Dying Gladiator"), irmnortalised by Byr9n, and now at Rome. Th* 
colu&sal statues from the great altaa pJaufoiba,, illustrating' the battles between the Gods 
and Giants, are now in Berlin- 
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was imdftd hy Thucydides, the ton of Meieslas; but on the ostracism 
of the latter fn 444, Pericles was left without a rival, and throughout 
the remainder of hit political course no one appeared to contest his 
supremacy. The next innportant event in which Pericles was engage! 
was the war against Samos, which had revolted from Athens, and* 
which he subdued after an arduous campaign. 440. The poet Sophocles 
was one of the generals who fought witn Pericles against Samos. For 
the next 10 years till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians wore not engaged In any considerable military oprations* 
Pericles employed this time of i>eace in adorning Athens with public 
buildings, which made this city the wonder and adttiiration of Greece, 
[Phidias.] The enemies of Pericles made many attempts to ruin hh 
reputation, but failing in these, they attacked him through his friends. 

I its friends Phidias and Anaxagoras and his mistress Aspasla were 
ail accused before the people, Phidias was condemned and cast into 
prison { Anaxagoras was also sentenced to pay a fine and quit Athens; 
and Aspasia was only acouitted through the entreaties and tears of 
Pericles.—The Peloponnesian war has been falsely ascribed to the 
ambitious schemes of Pericles. It is true that he counselled the Atihe- 
nians not to yield to the demands of the Lacedaemonians; but he did 
this because he saw that war was inevitable; and that as long at 
Athens retained the great power which she then possessed, Sparta 
would never rest contented. On the outbreak of the war in 431 a 
Peloponnesian army under Archidamus invaded Attica, and upon the 
advice of Pericles, the Athenians conveyed their property into the city, 
and allowed the Peloponnesians to desolate Attica without opposition. 
Next year (430), when the Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, Periclei 
pursued the same policy as before. In this summer the plague mad« 
Its appearance In Athens. It carried off his two sons Xanthippus and 
Paralus, and most of his intimate friends. In the autumn of 430 
Perfclt^ himself died of a lingering sickness. He hit no legitimate 
children. Hie son Pericles, by Aspasia, was one of the generals at the 
battle of Arglnusae, and was put to death by the Athenians with % 
other geiteralt, ».c, 406.—See a. Abbott^s monograph {\n the Herow 
of the Nations** series); and Ihie Earl of Cromer's Ancimt and 
Modfiw Imp^riaHsm, 

PtRiCLfMlNUS, om of tho Argonauts, son of Neleus, mA 

brother of Nestor* He wiyi slain by Hercules. 

PftRiLLvs. [Pltalaris*] 

PSaiNTHus, m Important town of Thrace on the Propontia 
and founded by the Samians about 8.c. 539, situated ss miles W* tf 
Selymbrla on a smatl peninsula. At a later time U was called JftfS 
also, and mnetimes H§rmU» ThraciM or MttmUa PtHnihm, 

pERlFAtaTics, followers of Aristotle’s philosophy. 

PtofpWAS. X. A king of Attica.—a. One of the I^pfthaa 

—A companion.of Pyrrhus at the siege of Troy. 

Pa;aitiSftTBS)i^ a snonster at £pidauruS| who used lo 1^ 

{Miasera«49fy with an iroa^ maoe. . \h 

a court surrounded by columns. 

^jl^ad^Hdas%kier of Neleus and Chloris, and wife of BiiMk 



Peri^erka or Peeremka (the former is the preferable form), 

{. Mm consul wh^n hi» defeated Aristonicus m Asia^ and 

took h!m prisoner,—a. M, PaRPSRNA Vbnto, son of the last, Joined 
the Marian partj? In the civil war, and was raised to the praetorship. 
He afterwards crossed over Into Spain and fought under Sertodus for 
some years; but being jrnious of the latter, Ferperna and his friends 
as«5assfnatf*d Sertorius at a banquet In 7a, His death soon brought the 
war to a dose. Ferperna was defeated by Pompey, was taken 
prisoner* and was put to death. 

Peeehaeiu, a powerful and warlike Pelasgic people in 
Thessaly. 

pKR.«iAF. [Persis,] 

pKHhf, daughter of Oceanus, and wife of Helios (the Sun), 

by whom she b**i»nie the mother of Acutes, CtrcEi PnsiphaS and Perses. 

PKRSfifs, a name given to Hecate, as the daughter of Perses. 

pERSftEH^NE (called PeSskepIna by the Romans), a goddess, 
dnufihter of Zeus snd Demeter. In Attic* she was worshipped under 
the name of C^ri that Is, the Daughter, namely, of Demcter j 

and the two were frequently called T/te Mothtr and tha Daughter, 
Homer deacribrs her «a the wife of Hades, and the formidable, 
venerable, and majeatie queen of the Shades, who rules over the souls 
of the dead, along with her hutband. The story of her being carried 
off by Hades, the wanderings of her mother in search of her, and the 
worship of the a |oddeafiiH in Attica at the festival of the Elcusinla, 
art related under Dimstbe. 

p£Eslp6t?s, the capital of Persis and of the Persian empire. 
It appears, however, to have been seldom used as the royal residence. 
Neither Herodotus, Kenophon, Ctesias, nor the sacred writers during 
[he Perviun period, mention it at all; though they often speak ol 
H,ibylon. Susa, and Erbatana, as the capitals of the empire. It is 
only from the Greek writers after the Macedonian conquest that we 
learn Its rank in the empire, which appears to have consisted chiefly 
in Its being one of the two burial-ptoccs of the kings (the other being 
Pasargada), and also a royal treasury { for Alexander found In the 
palace Immense riches, which were said to have accumulated from the 
time of Cyrus. It preserved Its splendour till after the Macedonian 
conquwit, when It was burnt ? Alexander, as the story goes, setting 
fire to the palace with hit own hand, at the end of a revel, by the 
Instigation of the courtesan Thais, ».o. 331. It was not, however, 
10 tntlfily destroyed as some historians represent- It appears Ire- 
auently In •ubsequwnt history, both ancient and rriedleval. It is now 
leserted, but Its ruins are considerable. It was situated In the heart 
>r Persis, In tht part called Hollow Persit, not far from the border 
d the Carmanlan Desert, In a valley, watered by the river Araxi», and 
ti tributaries ths Medus and the Cyrus. 

Persia, i. Son of Helios (the Sun) and Persd, brother of 
Witei and Clrcl, and father of Hecate.—a. Or Perseus, the last king 
d Macedonia, defeated by L. Aemtllus Paulus at Pydna, a.c. dS. 

Perseus, i, The famous Argive hero son of Zeus, and 
0 a 
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JDkrmSi lind ^gratidson of AeHslui* An omcl# htd lotd Acrlmm tln^ 
he doomed to perish bf the hendp of Dnnol'i ion; mid hi 
fore shut tip Ms daughter in in n{»iriinfnt madf of brnni €»r ttoi^ 
But 2Ieus having metamorphosed himieti into o shower of rAmi 

down through the roof of the prison* and bermne her lliii fatl^r d 
Perseus. > hrom this circumstance Perseus is iumetimai called mfi 
g^na, Ab soon as Acnslus discovered that Dans^ had given Mnh is 
a son, he put both mother and aon into a chest, end thfeir tlitm Ime 
the sea; but Zeus cau-^ted tlie chest to come ashore at Scripjbna* one of 
the Cyclades, when Dictys, e fisherman, found Danai* end her aeii, 
and carried them to Polydectes, the king of the rmmtry, whtu tfvat^ 
them with kindness. In course of time Polydrctei fell in Inv# 
DanaS, and wishing to get rid of Perseui, who had meaniitiw i{rmn 
up to manhood, he sent the young hero to fetch the head ui AMm«l 
one of the Gorgons. Guided by Hermes and Athene. Prrseti* flr»t 
to the Graeae, the risters of the Gorgons, took front them llitlr en 
tooth and their one eye, end would not restore them until thrv tlMWid 
him the way to the nymphs, who possessed the winged s^ncliite. dn 
ma^ic wallet, and the helmet of Hndes, which rendiVcrf ihw w»etw 
invisible. Having received from the nymphs these inveluebli pmmts. 
from Hermes a sickle, and from Athena e mirror, he mcturiied iriS 
the air, and arrived at the abode of the Gorgons, who dwell fi««r Taiv 
t^su^s, on the coast of the Ocean. He found them esk«#E). wod cai 
off the head^of Medusa, looking at her hgurt through the mlirori far 
a sight of the monster herself would have changed him ifitw alo^ 
Perseus pot her head Into the wallet which he carrltd on hl« bad£ 
and as he went away he was pursued by the two other Gorwmtei hS 
his helmet, which rendered him InviMhfe, enabltd him to wacai k i 
safety. Perseus then prwecdifd to Acthiopie, wlmre he awved mi 
married Andromeda. Peracue is also said to have changed Altai ^ 
t^ mountam of the same name b| means of the Gorgonk hMd. Ck 
his return io Seriphos, he found that his mother had taken rerfin^ ii 
a emplo to escape the violence of Polydectes. lie Ven we«t m Ik 
meUmorpbi»tcd him dnd all his guf-ei 

mrnSi® 10 Athena, who id.w It to 

the middle of her shield, or breastplate, Pereeua suh«f*nifVnt}v wwa 

and ^ndromeda. Acrislua renMmltr. 
ing oracle, aacaped tp Uri»5*n, 1^ the country of the rrli;».»glaita* i 
but Perseus follow(^d kkn in disguise In order to ocraui <le him to 
return. Oo hvs arrival at Ik* took pm In iW nub Hr 

killed Acrislus with the dlscL, Perseus 

rssiilW'iib’s 

# yf« (»-9-'7i-i68 , .nd w« brought toVct^ tw hl.dwWvT^ 
battle of Pytlna fn tm» PermuB nrfftriS 




by Susinna# atnd Parthin* and nn the E* towards Carmania, 

by no difinUe bowndarks in th^ Datert. Th« only level part of the 
country waa the strip of sea«-coast: the rest was intersected with 
mountains. The inhabitants were divided into 3 classes or castes; 
1st, the nobles or warriors, containing the 3 tribes of the Pasargadae, 
who were the most noble, and to whom the royal family of the Achae- 
menidae belonged, andly, the agricultural and other settled tribes. 
3rdly, the tribes whkh remained nomadic. The Persians had a close 
ethnical al!inity to the Medes, and followed the same customs and 
religion. [Magi j Zoroaster.] On their first appearance in history 
they are represented as a nation of hardy shepherds, who under their 
leader Cyrus overthrew the empire of the Medes, and became the 
masters of Western Asia, b.c, 559. [Cyrus.] In the reign of Darius, 
the 3rd king of Persia, the empire extended from Thrace and Gyre- 
nalca on the W. to the Indus on the E., and from the Euxine, the 
Caucusus, the Caspian, and the Oxus and Jaxartes on the N. to 
Aethiopia, Arabia, and the Erythraean Sea on the S. The capital 
cities of the empire were Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana in Media; and, 
though these were seldom, if ever, used as residences, Pasargada and 
Persepolis in Persia. Of this vast empire Darius undertook the 
organisation, and divided it Into 20 satrapies. Of the ancient Persian 
history, an abstract Is given under the names of the several kings, a 
list ot whom is subjoined j f 1) Cyrus, b,c. 559-529; (2) Cambysbs, 

f h-Maj (3) Usurpation of the pseudo-SwERms, 7 months, 522-521; 
Darius !,, son of Hystaspes, 521-485; (5) Xerxes I., 485-465; 
Usurpation of Arta»akus, 7 months, 465-464; (7) Artaxerxes I. 
koiiianus, 464-425; (8) Xbrxbs IL, a months; (9) Sogdianus, 7 
mo««hs, 425-424; (10) OoRus, or Darius II. Mothus, 424-405; (jx) 
Artaxbrxbs II. Mnkmon, 405-3591 (is) Ochus, or Artaxbrxes III., 
359-338» (>3) Arses, 338-336; (14) Darius III. Codomannus, 336- 
331 {Aubxanper|. Here the ancient history of Persia ends, as a, king¬ 
dom; but> as a people, the Persians proper, under the influence 
especially of their religion, preserved their existence, and at leni^h 
rained their Independence on the downfall of the Parthian 
JSA.<iSANiUAE].—The student Is referred to the detailed article on Persia 
m Sncychpa^dia BihUcaf voL iii., cols. 3662-3674.—th reading the 
Roman poets It must be remembered that they constantly use Persact 
as well at M«dl, as a general term for the peoples E. of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and especially for the Parthlans. 

PfBRSlus FbACCUS, A., the Tloman poet, a knight con¬ 
nected by blood and marriage with persons of the highest rapk, and 
was born at Volaterrae Irt Etruria, a-U. 34. He was the pumj of 
Cori^ittus the Stoic, and while yet a youtn was on familiar farms ^llh 
tucan, with Caesiui BaSidi, the lyric, poet, and with several other 
pensohs of literary eminence* X*fo was tenderly beloved by the high- 
minded Paetus TnVaSea, and seems to have been well, worthy of such 
affection; for he li,described as a virtuous and pleasing youth. Pie 
died In A.p. 62,, before he had completed aSth year-. The extant 
works of Fersfus consist of 6 short satires, and were left In an un^ 
finished state. They are written In an obscure style, and are diflicuh 
to understand—-The best edition is ConingtonV^ with English transla¬ 
tion and oammeelary. u 

PertInaxI Helviits, Roman emperoir from Januaify 1st to 
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March 28th, A.D. 193, was reluctantly persuaded to accept the purph^ 
on the death of Commodus. But having attempted to check ttiq 
license of the praetorian troops, he was slam by the latter, who then 
put up the empire to sale, 

PfeRtJsU (JPerug/a)) an ancient city in the E. part of Etruria 
between the lake Trasimenus and the Tiber, and one of the ta citi^ 
of the Etruscan confederacy. It was situated on a hill, and wai? 
strongly fortified by nature and by art. It is memorable in the civil 
wars as the place in which L, Antonius, the brother of the triumvir, 
took refuge, when he was no longer able to oppose Octavianus 
(Augustus) in the field, and where he was kept closely blockaded hy 
Octavianus from the end of b.c. 41 to the spring of 40. B'amine com- 
celled it to surrender; hut one of its citizens having set fire to bis own 
house, the flames spread, and the whole city was burnt to the ground, 
It was rebuilt by Augustus. 

PESSfNtrs or PfesIfNCrs, a city in the S.W. corner of Galatia, 
on the S. slope of Mt. Dindymus or Agdistis, was celebrated as a chief 
seat of the worship of CybSlS, under the surname of Agdistis, whose 
temple, crowded with ricnes, stood on a hill outside the city. In this 
temple was an image of the goddess, which was removed to Rome, to 
satisfy an oracle inlhe Sibylline books. 

Petra, the name of several cities built on rocks, or in rocky 
places, of which the most celebrated was in Arabia Petraea, the 
capital, first of the Idumaeans, and afterwards of the Nabathaeans. 
It lies in the midst of the mountains of Seir, just half-way between the, 
Dead Sea and the head of the Aelantic Gulf of the Red Sea, k a 
valley, or rather ravine, surrounded by almost Inaccessible precipices*, 

PStreixjs, M., a man of military experience, is first men* 
tinned in b.c. 6a, when he served as legatus to C. Antonius, and 
defeated the army of Catiline. He belonged to the aristocratical party; 
and in 55 he was sent into Spain along with L. Afranius as legatus qf 
Pompey. He subsequently fought against Caesar in Africa, and after 
the loss of the battle of Thapsus, he and Juba fell by each other^s 
hands. 

PStrOnKus, G., one of the chosen companions of Nero, and 
regarded as director-in-chtef of the imperial pleasures {Bkgmtm 
arbiter). The influence which Petronius thus acquired excited tfi' 
jealousy of TigelUnus: and beinjg accused of treason he put an 
to his life by opening his veins (Tacitus, Annals^ xvi. 18, 19). He 1 
sAid to have despatched In his last moments a letter to the prim 
taunting him with his brutal excesses. It is uncertain whether he i 
the author of the work, portions of which have come down to 
bearing the title PetronH Arhitri Satyricon, It Is a sort of coffi 
romance, often licentious, frequently keen In its satire.-—The m# 
complete fragment we possess is the celebrated Cena Trinialchior^i^ 
Best edition that by Lbwe (1905), with useful notes and a tranakii^ 
th English prose. 

Phaeaces, a fabulous people immortalised by the Odyss^i 
who inhabited the island ScHBRiA situated mt the extMt 

western part of the earth, and who were governed by king Aicinw 
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[Atciwoi^s.] They art described as a people of gluttonous and 
luxurious hiibiis j whence a glutton Is called Phaeax by Horace. 

Phai^uon, a native of Elis, was taken prisoner, and sold as 
a slave at Athens. He afterwards obtained his freedonii and became 
a follower of SocrateSi al whose death he was present. He afterwards 
returned to Elis, where he became the founder of a school of philo¬ 
sophy. 'i dialogue of Plato* containing an account of the death of 
Socrates, bcius the name of Phaedon. 

Phakdka, daughter of MinoR, and wife of Theseus, who 
falsely accused her stepson Hippulyius. After the death of ifippo- 
lytus* hia innocence became known to his father, and Phaedra made 
away with herself. 

PhakdRUR, the l^tin Fabulist, was originally a slave, and 
was brought from Thrace or Macedonia to Rome, where he learned 
the L-alln langunge. He received liis freedom from the emperor 
AuguKtus. His fables are 97 In number, written in iambic verse; 
most of them are borrowed from Aesop. 

PhAI;th6n, that is, **the shining,” used as an epithet or 
surname of (the .Sun), but more commonly known as the name 

of a son of Hellof by Clym^nft* He received the name of Phaethon 
from hlH father, and was afterwards so presumptuous as to request 
hit father to allow him to drive the chariot of the sun across the 
heavens for one dny. Hellos was induced by the entreaties of his son 
and of Clymdn^ to yield, but Che youth being too weak to check the 
horsea, they rushed out of their usual track, and came so near the 
earth, as almost to set it on fire. Thereupon Zeus killed him with a 
I Hash of lightning, and hurled him down into the river Eridanus. His 
i sister*, the Hiliadai or PMiffionHddei, who had yoked the horses to 
!the chariot, were metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears into 
amber. 

PaAbANTHUS, A mythical Spartan (really a god), who was 

said to have founded Tarentum in Italy, about b.c. 700. 

PHAbANX, a close-order of formation (heavy infantry) in 
Greek warfare. 1 he Macedonian phalanx was as much as 160 deep I 
PhAlAris, ruler of Agrigentum in Sicily, has obtained a 
proverbial celebrity as a cruel and Inhuman tyrant. Ho reigned from 
labout ».c* 570 to 564. He perished by a sudden outbreak of the 
popular Iwry. No dreumstenoe connected with him Is more celebrated 
than the brastn bull in which he Is said to have burnt alive the victims 
of his cruelty, and of which we are told that he made the first experi¬ 
ment upon its inventor, Perlllus. The Epistles bearing the name of 
Phalarit have been proved by Bentley (in his famous dissertation pub¬ 
lish in 16^) to be the composition of some sophist. 

PnAbtayM, one of the harbours of Athens, and the one 
dalefiy used by the Athenians before the time of the Persian wars. 
* After the eitabllshment by Themlstocits of the harbours in the penin¬ 
sula of Piraeus, Phalerum was not much used. 

PmAhab, the S. point of the island of Chios, celebrated for 

Its temple of Apolk, and for its excellent wine. 
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PHXNXaSstA, a Greek dty on the Aaiatic coast of th« Qa^. 

merkti Bosporus, was chosen by the kings of Bosporus ^elr 
capital In Asia. 

PhXOn, a boatman at Mytilene, is said to have beta 

originally an ugly old man; but having carried Aphroditft arrowi tbt 
sea without acceptliw payment, the goddess gave him youth an^ 
beauty. After this, Sappho Is said to have fallen in love with him-, 
and, when he slighted her, to have leapt from the I-eurndinn rock, 

PharmacCtsa, an island off the coast of Miletus, where 
Julius Caesar was taken prisoner by pirates. 

PharnabAzus, satrap of the Persian provinces nemr the 
Hellespont, towards the end of the Pt-ioponnesian war, and for many 
years subsequently. His character i» distinguished by generosity and 
openness. 

PharnXces, I. King of Pontus, and grandfather of Mithri- 
dates the Creat, reigned from about a.c. tQO-i56.—-a. King of Pon^ 
or more properly of the Bosporus, was the son of Mitbridates tSe 
Creat, whom he compelled to put an end to his life In 6*?. In the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey, Pharnaces seized the oppnitvmity 
to reinstate himself In his father*s dominions? but he was defeated by 
Caesar in a decisive action near Zela {47), The battle was gained 
with such ease by Caesar, that he informed the senate of hli vktoty 
^ the three words, Fewf, vidi, vki. In the course of the anme year, 
Pharnaces was slain by Asander, one of his generals. lAsANiiai.l 

PHARUfXcfA, a flourishing city of Asia Minor, on tho coast of 
Pontus, built near (some think on) the site of Cerasus, prol>»bly by 
Pharnaces, the grandfather of Mithrldates the Great. 

PharsAlus, a town in Thessaly, near which was fought the 
decisive battle between Caesar and Pompey, B.c. 43, which made 
Caesar master of the B!oman worid. It is frequently ciillcd the hat)^ 
of Phanilia, which wsa the name of the territory of the town. 

PiaSlftm or PhXros, a small island olf the coast of Egypt. 
'Wlien Alexander the Great planned the city of Alexandria, on the mm 
opposite to Pharos, he caused the island to be united to the coast a 
mvle nearly a mile In length, thus forming the » harbours of the db*i 
The island was chiefly famous for the loity tower buUl upon it 
Ptolemy 11., for a light-house (whence the name wms apfllpdi 

to all ^simlkar stnKtures).—*’l'his tower was of white marblo, asii nm 
pyraiaidally In' decrearing stipes. It co^ nearly ;^aoo,ooo« ai^ mm 
regarded as one of the emiders of the world. ^ 

PwXsfttAs, a town on the coast of Lyck, flip borders ol 
Pamphylia, founded by Dorian colonists. It became afterwnrds the 
bBsad-quarters of the pfratea who infested the S/ coasts of Asia Mhw, 
and was therefore destroyed by P. Servlllus Isaurlcus. Phaeaite ta 
said to have been the place at which the Ujfht, quick veaaeia called 
Phasetl were first built. 

ft celebrated river of Colchis, flowing into the B. 

end of the Pontus Euxlnus {Bl»ch Sea). It was lamout In coeineecfoa ^ 
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with the story of the Argonautic expedition. It has given name to the 
pheasant (phasianas), which is said to have been first brought to 
Greece from its banks. 

' PHfiGEUS, king of TPsophis in Arcadia, purified Alcmaeon 
after he had killed his mother, and gave him his daughter Alphesiboea 
in marriage. [Alcmaeon.] 

Pheidias. [Phidias.]' 

PHftMitJS, a celebrated minstrel, who sung to the suitors in 

the palace of Ulysses in Ithaca. 

PnliNfcus, an ancient town in the N.E. of Arcadia, at the 

foot of Mt. Cyllene. 

Pherae, an ancient town of Thessaly. It is celebrated in 
mythology as the residence of Admetus, and in history on account of 
its tyrants, who extended their power over nearly the whole of Thes^ 
saly. Of these the most powerful was Jason, who was made Tagus 
or generalissimo of Thessaly about b.q. 374. 

PHERfecR^Tfis, of Athens, one of the best poets of the Old 
Comedy, contemporary with Aristophanes. He invented a nfew metre, 
which was named, after bun, the Pherecratean, 

PHfeRfec^DEs. I. Of Syros, an early Greek philosopher, 
flourished about b.c. 544, He is said to have beeo the teacher of 
Pythagoras, and to have taught the doctrine of the Metempsychosis.-^ 
3. Of Athens, one of the WI7 Greek logographers, was a contemporary 
of Herodotus. - , , » . i.. 

PHliJS^fis, son of Ctetheus' ai:;id Tyro, father of Admetus and 
Lycurgus, wnd founder of Phefhe in Thessaly. * 

PHiXiEj^taXi;), aflat drinking vessel used by the Greeks; 
resembli;y|TO saucer as the “cy^thus” resembled a modern cup, ^ 

PhIdIAs, the greatest sculptor and .statulary of Greece^iWas 
born at Athens about b.c. 490. He was entrusted by Pericles with the 
superintendence of all , the works of art ,whiqh were erected at Athens 
during his administration. Of these works the chjief' were, the Pro- 
pylaea of the Acrc:‘0:i3, urd, above all, the temple, of Athena qn the 
Acropolis, called ;;'.e on which the highest efforts of the 

best artists were employed.* The sculptured ornaments of-this temjple, 
the remains of which form the gfewry of the fifrltish MUseumy'^v^ere 
executed under the immediate superintendence of Phl^ar'? but?ashe 
colossal statue of thb divinity made df ivory and gold; which was 
enclosed witfiin that magnificentUhritte;* was'the work of thd artist’s 
own hand. The statue'was dedicatedhin 43S. ■Having finished his 
great work at Athens, he weNit* td Elis and Olymp'a, wi:ere he finished 
Eis statue ^of the Olyktplan 2euS, the greatest of all his works. [See 
the famous* description in Pattsatiias.] On his return to Athens, he 
fbn a vifctim to the jealousy against his great? patron, Perioles. [Peri- 
OiIes?] vphid^As wds first accused of; peculation, but this charge was 
at’ bnete refuhHi, as^ by the advice of Pericles, the gold had been 
affijded to the statue of Atht^ha a marfedt^ ’Bhafc it could' t’e 

removed, and the Weight''bf k ' The’acdulsCrs ^Hsn ‘ chwgdd 
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Phidias with impiety, in having introduced into the battle of the 
Ammons, on the shield of the goddess, his own likeness and that of 
Pericles. On this latter charge Phidias was thrown into^ prison 
where he died from disease, in 432.—^The student is referred to Prof! 
Waldstein’s Essays on the Art of Pheidias (1885) for • detailed 
information. 

PhIdippides, a celebrated courier, who was sent by the 
Athenians to Sparta in b,c. 490, to ask for aid against the Persians 
and arrived there on the second day from his leaving Athens.—See 
Browning’s fine poem, Pheidippides^ in his “Dramatic Idylls.” 

PhIdojst, a king of Argos, who extended his sovereignty over 
the greater part of Peloponnesus. In b.c. 748 he deprived the 
Eleans of their presidency at the Olympic games, and celebrated them 
jointly with the Pisans; but the Eleans not long after defeated him, 
with the aid of Sparta, and recovered their privilege. The most 
memorable act of Phidon was his introduction of copper and silver 
coinage, and a new scale of weights and measures, which, through 
his influence, became prevalent in the Peloponnesus, and ultimately 
throughout the greater portion of Greece. The scale in question was 
known by the name of the Aeginetan, and it is usually supposed that 
the coinage of Phidon was struck in Aegina; but this name was 
perhaps given to it only in consequence of the commercial activity of 
the Ageinetans. ^ 

Peigal!a, a town of Arcadia, which owes its celebrity in 
modern times to the remains of a splendid temple in its territory, 
bililt in the time of Pericles. The sculptures in alto-relievo, which 
ornamented the frieze in the interior, are now preserved in the. 
JFihigaleian Room in the British Museum.—See the descripti^^n in the ^ 
official Guide to the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the' British 
Museum, pp. 46 sqq. They represent the combat of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithae, and of the Greeks and the Amazons. 

PHibXDELPHU^, d Surname of Ptolemaeus II., king of 
Egypt [Ptolemaeus], and' fof Attains II., king of Pergamum. 
[Attalus.] 

Philae, an island in the Nile, Just below the first cataract 
It was inhabited by Egyptians and Ethiopians jointly, and was ! 
covered with magnificent temples, whose splendid ruins still remain.' , 

PlijLAENi, 2 brothers, citizens of Carthage, of whom tHi^ f 
following story is told. A dispute having arisen between the Carx i 
thaginians and Gyrenaeans about their boundaries, it was agreed, that t 
deputies should start,at, a fixed time from each of; the cities, and that * 
the plade of their meeting should thenceforth form the limit of tlje' 
a territories. The Philaeni departed from Carthage, and advancf^* 
much farther than the Qyrenaean* party. The Gyrenaeans acciisk| 
thetn of having set forth before the time agreed upon,.but at lengSl 
consented to accept the spot which they had reached as a boundar^' 
line, if the Philaeni would submit to be buried alive there in the sand,! 
The Philaeni accordingly devoted themselves for their country in th^ 
way proposed. The Carthaginians paid high honours to th^ 
memory, and erected altars to them where they had died ; and from 
these the place was called “The Altars of the Philaeni.” 
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PhTlamm6n, a mythictl poet and musiciani said to have 

been the mn of Apollo, and the father of Thamyrif and Eumolpui* 

PhIlEmOn. 1. An aged Phrjgian, and husband of Bauds, 
who hospitably entertained Zeus and Hermei.—A celebrated Athe¬ 
nian pott of the New Comedy, w«i a native of Soli in Cilicia, but at 
an early age went to Athens, and there received the rltixenihip. He 
Nourished Tn the reign of Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, 
whom, Ijovvever, he long survived. He began to exhibit about s.c, 
330, and lived nearly nm yi ari, Alfhuiigh Philemon was inferior to 
Menander at a poet* yet he was a greater favourite with the Atheniant, 
and often ionquered his rival in the draiuatic corUests.^Two of his 
works are preserved in the Latin version by riautui (», •„ the Afcr- 
cator and Trinummus)» 

PhIiItaerus* [Pergamum.] 

pHftETAS, of Cos, a distittgubhud Alexandrian poet and 

grammarian, and the tutor of Ptolemy 11, Philatlelphus. 

PidLiPPi, a city in Macedonia, Pliilippi is celebrated in 
history in consequence of the victory gained here by Ortavianus and 
Antony over Brutus and Cassius, «,c» 4s, ami as the place wlu-re the 
Apostle Paul first preached the gosfirl In Luropc, a.u, 53. One of 
St, Paul's Epistles is addressed to the church mt Piiliipph 

Ph!lipp6p6li8 (PhiiipA»/*aii), an important town in Thrace, 
founded by Philip of Macedon* was situated in a large plain, S,E, of 
the Hfbrus, on a hill with 3 summits, whence It was sormiimes called 
Trimontium. Under the Roman empire It was the capital of the 
province of Thracia. 

PhIlippus. L Kings of Mactimia, Of these the most 
famous wars; (A,) “Philip of Mnccdon," born a.c. 381. Upon the 
death of his brother, Philip obtained the government of Macedonia, 
at first merely as guardian to his infant nephew Amyntiii; but at the 
end of a few months he set aside the claimi of the young prince, and 
assumed for himself the title of king. As soon at he was firmly 
established on the throne, ho Introduced among the Macedonians a 
stricter military discipline, and organised their ariuy on the plan of the 
phalanx, Pie then directed ikis views to the aggitmcliiemint of his 
kingdom. He resolved first to obtain poiieiilon of the various 
Greek cities upon thi Macedonian coast. Amphlpolls, Pydna, FotL 
daea, Methone, and, finally, Otynthus, successively fell into hit hands. 
Demosthenes, In his Philippic and Olynthiac orations, endeavoured to 
rouse the Athenians to tJbe danger of Athens and Orseci frm die 
ambitious schemes of Philip; but the Athenians did not ai<^ ajty 
rigorous efforts to dMk fte peogreas of the Macedonian Islngt On 
the invitation of the Ami^letyons, ha subdued the Phodans. and was 
rewarded with the place ol the lah^ In the Amphictyontc tN^uncII 
(B.c. 346). The Athenians at length became thoroughly alarmed at 
his aggrandisement; and accordlngTy, when he marched through Th«e»> 
mopylae, at the invitation ol the Amphictyonsi to punish the Loorlim 
of Ami^lsea^ thi^ resolved to opmm^ mm. Through the influence 
of Demosthenes, they Succeeded Im mmim m SuBance with the 
Thebans; but their united army was darted by Philip in the month 




of August, 33S, i;i the decisive battle of Chaeronea, which put an end 
to the independence of Greece. A congress was now held at Corinth 
of the Grecian states, in which war with Persia was determined on, 
and the king of Macedonia was appointed to command the forces of 
the national confederacy. But in the midst of his preparations for his 
Asiatic expedition, he was murdered during the celebration of the 
nuptials of his daughter with Alexander, of Epirus, by a youth of 
noble blood, named Pausanias. His motive for the deed is stated 
by Aristotle to have been private resentment against Philip, to whom 
he had complained in vain of a gross outrage offered to him by 
Attalus. His wife, Olympias, however, was suspected of being im¬ 
plicated in the plot. [Olympias.] Philip died in the 47th year of his 
age, and the 24th of his reign, and was succeeded by Alexander the 
Great. —(B.) Son of Demetrius II., reigned b.c. 220-178. tie suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne when only 17 years of age. During the first 3 
years of his reign he conducted the war against the Aetolians at the 
request of the Achaeans and Aratus. But soon after bringing this 
war to a conclusion, he became jealous of Aratus, whom he caused to 
be removed by a slow and secret poison. Philip was engaged in two 
wars with the Romans. The first lasted from b.c. 215, when he con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Hannibal, to 205. The'second commenced in 
200, and was brought to an end by the defeat of Philip, by the consul 
Flaminius, at the battle of Cynoscephalae, in 197. Through the 
false accusations of his son Perseus, he put to death his other son 
Demetrius,* but discovering afterwards the innocence of the latter, 
he died (b.c. 179) a prey to remorse. He was succeeded by Perseus.— 
II. Family of the Marcii Philippu i. L. Marcius Philippus, consul 
b.c. 91, opposed with vigour the measures of the tribune Drusus. He 
was one of the most distinguished orators of his time.— 2. L. and 
Marcius Philippus, son of the preceding, consul b.c. 56, and step¬ 
father of Augustus, having married his mother, Atia.—III. Emperors 
of Rome. M. Julius Philippus, the name of two Roman emperors, 
father and- son, of whom the former reigned a.d. 244—249. Pie was 
an Arabian by birth, and rose to high rank in the Roman army. He 
obtained the empire by the assassination of Gordian. He was slain 
near Verona; either in battle against Decius, or by his own soldiers. 
His son' whom he had ,proclaimed Augustus two years before, 
peri&hed at the same timew 

Philistus, Syracusan, borp 435 b.c., and a friend of the 
younger Dionysius; commanded the fleet o^'the latter in a battle 
with Dion, and, being defeated, put an end to his life. He was the 
author of a celebrated history of Sicily, in which he closely imitated 
Thucydides. 

■ PrIlo; I.. An 1 iacademic philosopher, was a native of 
Larissa ahd a disciplh'of • Clitomachus. After the conquest of Athens 
by Mithridates he removed^ to Rome, where he had Cicero as one of 
his hearers.—^. Of Byzantium, a celebrated mechanician, and a con?- 
temporary of Ctesibius,' flourished abdut "B.c.’ i'46.-^3, Judajeus, or 
•i'surnamed the Jew,” was born at Alexandria; and was sdnt to Rome 
40^®®' &u“6nibassy to the emperor Caligula. He wrote several 
haw come down to us, in which he attempts to reconcile 
' 'Wth thfe dsetrines of theciBlatonic philosophy. 

PMa’#«jetnae of the Logos—^ mediatorial hypostasis standing hah- 
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w«y between God ond the world— profoundly InfluMced the writer of 
the Fourth Goepel. end, through that work, the philoeophical theories 
of the Christian Platonists of Alexandria.)— 4 - An Athenian architect 
(4th cent, B.C.) I built the portico of the great temple at Eleusis. 

PhKlo, Q. PuuttLKus, a disUngtiished general in the Samnite 
wars, proposed, In his dictatorship, B.c. 330. the celebrated FubjiMae 
tew*, which abolished the power of the patrician assembly of the 
curiae, and elevated the plebeians to an equality with the patricians for 
fttl practical purpurea. 

PHtLO(^Ti/n^s, a son of Poeas (whence he is called Paean- 
mdes), was thi most celebrated archer In the Trojan war, He was 
the friend and armour-bearer of Hercidfs, who bequeathed to him 
h!s and the poisoned arrows, for havinfr set ure to the pile on 
Mts Oeta* on which Hercules perished, rhiltu'ti'tcs^ was also nne ox 
the suitors of Helen, and thus took part In the Irojan war. On his 
voyaire to Troy, while staying in the island of Chryse, he was bitten 
in the foot by a snake, or wounded by one of his arrows. 1 he wound 
produced such an intolerable stench that the Greeks, on the of 

Ulysses, left rhilmietcs on the solitary coast of Lemnos. He re¬ 
mained in this island till the loth year of the Trojan war, when 
Ulysses and Dtomedes came to fetch him to Iroy, as an oracle had 
declared that the city could not be taken without the arrows of Her¬ 
cules. He accompanied these heroes to Troy, and on his arrival 
Aesculapius or hla sons cured his wound. He slew Paris 
other Troians* On hit return from Iroy he is said to have settled m 
Italy.—See the PhUocteie* of SophockSi and' Jebb s Introduction to 
that play. 

PHtL5Df^.MUS, of Gadara, in Palestine, an Epkixreati ^il<> 
sopher, and epigrammatic w^ct, contemporary with Cicero. He is 
also mentioned by Horace (Sat u a. lai). 

PhIlSilAus, a distincuished Pythagorean philosopher^ was 
a native of Croton or Tarentum, and a contemporary of Socrates. 

pHt!.ftMfttA. daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, and sister 
of ProcnA, who had married Tereus, king of 1 brace. 
honoured by the latter, PhUomtda was metamorphosed into a night¬ 
ingale. The story is given under Teheus. 

PiHLSpOEMftN. of Megalopolis in Arcadia, one of the few 
irreat men that Greece produced in the decline of her political inde- 
HSlnce. The groat object of his life was to Infuse into the Achaeans 
rmiUtary ^iritTand tliereby to establish their mdcpemlonce on a 
hrm and^l^ting basis. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Sillasla (s.c. which Ckomenw wa^^ 

wards he sailed to Crete, and served for some years m the wars be¬ 
tween the cities of that bland. In »x. he 
or general of the Achaean league, and tn this g 

his own hand Machanidas, tyrant U 5 ' 

ircneral of the Achaean league, and discharged the duties of his 
office vdth honour to himself and advantage to his 
ifti when he wa» merchlnR Rjrainst the M.ssemen* who had revolted 
foorn^e Achaean league, he lell in with a large body of Messenlan 




troops, by whom he was taken prisoner, and carried to Messene, where 
he was compelled to drink poison. 

PhJlostratus, Flav!us. i. A native of Lemnos, flourished 
in the ist half of the 3rd century of the Christian era, and taught 
rhetoric first at Athens and afterwards at Rome. He wrote several 
works, of which the most important are Lives of Sophistst and the Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana in 8 books.—2. The Younger, and a grandson 
of the preceding. He wrote a work entitled Imagines (a work on 
paintings). 

Philotas, son of Parmenion, enjoyed a high place in the 
friendship of Alexander, but was accused in B.c. 330 of being privy to 
a plot against the king’s life. There was no proof of his guilt; but 
a confession was wrung from him by torture, and he was stoned to 
death by the troops. 

Philoxenus, of Cythera, one of the most distinguished 
dithyrambic poets of Greece, was born B.c. 435 and died 380. He 
spent part of his life at Syracuse, where he was cast into prison by 
Dionysius, because he had told the tyrant,^ when asked to revise one 
of his poems, that the best way of correcting it would be to draw a 
black line through the whole paper. Only a few fragments of his 
poems have come down to us. 

PHfL-^RA, a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, and mother of the 

centaur Chiron, was changed into a linden-tree. 

PhIneus. I. Son of Belus and Anchinoe, and brother of 
Cepheus, slain by Perseus. He was turned into stone by Perseus, by 
means of Medusa’s head.— 2, Son of Agenor, and king of Salmydes- 
sus, in Thrace, and a celebrated soothsayer. He deprived his sons of 
sight, in consequence of a false accusation made against them by 
Idaea, their step-mother. The gods, in consequence, punished him 
with the loss of his sight, and sent the Harpies to torment him. 
When the Argonauts visited Thrace he was delivered from these 
monsters by Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas. Phineus in return 
explained to the Argonauts the further course they had to take.— 
Milton (P. Z.., iii., 35, 36) mentions him: 

“ Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonxdes, 

And Teiresias and Fhmeus, poets old.” 

PhintIas. [Damon.] 

Phl^g^thOn, ue, the flaming, a river in the lower world, 

in whose channel flowed flames instead of water. 

' Phlegra, scene of the battle between the gods and giants, 

!PHLfiGf AS, son of Ares and Chryse, and king of Orchomenos, 
in Boeotia. He was the father ,of Ixion and Coronis, the latter of 
whom became by Apollo the mother of Aesculapius, Enraged at this, 
Phlegyas .set fire to the temple of the god, who killed him with his 
arrows, and condemned him to severe punishment in the lower world. 
Hijs descendants, Phlegyae, are represented a mythical race, who 
destrpyed the temple at Delphi, 
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PhOcaea, the N.-most of the Ionian cities on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor, celebrated as a great maritime state, and especially 
as the founder of the Greek colony of Massiua, in Gaul, The name 
of Phocaean is often used with reference to MassUia. 

Ph6c!0k, an Athenian general and statesman, born about 
B,c. 402. He frequently opposed the measures of Demosthenes, and 
recommended pence with Philip; but he was not one of the mercenary 
supporters of the Macedonian monarch. On the contrary, his virtue 
is above suspicion, and his public conduct was always influenced by 
upright motives. When the Piraeus was seized by Alexander, the son 
of Polysperchon, in 318, Phocion was suspected of having advised 
Alexander to take this step j whereupon he fled to Alexander, but was 
basely surrendered by Polysperchon to the Athenians. He was con¬ 
demned to drink the hemlock, and thus perished in 3x7, at the age of 
85, The Athenians are said to have repented of their conduct. 

PhOcis, a country in Northern Greece, owes its chief 
importance In history to the fact of its possessing the Delphic oracle. 
Its chief mountain was Parnassus, and its chief river the Carmssus. 
The Phocians played no conspicuous part in Greek history till the 
time of Philip of Macedon; but at this period they became involved 
in a war, called the Phocian or Sacred war, in which the principal 
states of Greece took part. At the instigation of the Thebans, the 
inveterate enemies of the Phocians, the Amphictyons imposed a fine 
upon the Phocians, and, upon their refusal to pay it, declared the 
Phocian land forfeited to the god at Delphi. Thereupon the Phocians 
seized the treasures of the temple at Delphi for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing on the war. This war lasted to years (a.c. 357-346), and was 
brought to a close by the conquest of the Phocians by Philip of Mace¬ 
don. All their towns were razed to the ground with the exception of 
Abae? and the a votes which they had in the Amphictyonic council 
were taken away and given to Philip. 

PHCdf'blfDfis of Miletus, a gnomic poet, contemporary with 

Theognes, was born b.c. 560. 

PHOEBft. I. A surname of Artemis as the goddess of the 
moon, the moon being regarded as the female Phoebus or sun.—a. 
Daughter of Tyndarcos and Leda, and a sister of Clytaemnestra.— 
3. Daughter of Leucippus. 

Phoebus, the or Pm, an epithet of Apollo* 

PhoenIcYa, a mountainous strip of Syrian coast-land, between 
the Mediterranean Sea and Lebanon. The name Is of Greek origin.l 
In the Old Testament the Phoenicians, who inhabited the commercial 
coast t'owns of Canaan, are called Sidonians i and In Homer they 
are so designated, though is also found, Herodotus (L, !,) 

relates that the Phoenicians originally settled on the Red Sea (by 
which he means the Indian Ocean), and migrated to Syria; and 


1 The word It ptrhiqps derived from fthe word denoting, 
drtt thefamout purple of Phoenician commerce, then the purple-men" (f,#. tr^en St 
purple), lastly the tree (f.«. the palm) which they Introduced. 
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doubtless there may have been an old tradition which astigned the 
early home of the Phoenicians to Babylonia. Ethnicaliy, they wen 
a branch of the Canaanites. As to the age of the Photnickn towo% 
we have no sure information; but one thing is clear, namely, that la 
the xsth cent. b.c. the Island city of Tyre was not only eaiitent but 
powerful. Our knowledge begins with the Egyptian contjurst of 
Syria (i6th cent b.c.) ; from the 9th to the ytn cent, names of 
Phoenician towns are frequently met with, not only In Assyrian inscHp. 
tions, but in the pages of the Old Testament. Of these towns, Tyre 
and Sidon are the most familiar. The most noteworthy fact connected 
with Phoenician history is the extraordinary development of commerce 
and industry which characterised the life of the nation. A fine pictuie 
of the commerce of Tyre is given in the Book of Ksckiel (xxvii.). The 
Phoenicians were essentially traders j while their metal-workers* glass- 
makers, and purple factories were celebrated all over the ancient 
world. Also they were the greatest navigntors of their time? and 
their supremacy by sea was long maintnined, 1'he war between the 
Greeks and Persians (in the 5th cent, a.c.) was pre-eminently a struggle 
between the sea-power of Greece and that of Pnoenida. The country, 
after various vicissitudes, and partial conquests by Assyrians and 
Persians, was merged into the empire of Alexander the Great. From 
B.c, 197 all Phoenicia belonged to the Seleiicidsj but on the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, In 164, began the final collapse of the kingdom. 
An intolerable state of chaos followed, which was put an end to by 
Pompey in 64, when Syria became a Roman province. Under 
Roman rule, the Phoenician towns recovered much of their former 
trade and prosperity; but Phoenicia, as a nation, had ceased (like it* 
Phoenician Rbuoion, see EfU'nhpoedk 
mika, vol. iii., cols. 3740 soq,, and for a general account of Phoenicia, 
Rawlinson s Htstory 0/ Phoenicia (j88q), a work, however, which 
requires careful supplementing. 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor or Hippodamia. His fath<»f 
having neglected his wife, and attached himself to a mistress* Cleo- 
bule persuaded her son to gain the affections of the latter. Phoenix 
succeeded in the attempt, but was in consequence cursed by his father. 
Thereupon h« ,<led to Phthia In Thessaly, where he was hospitably 
received by Feteus, who made him ruler of the Dolopes, and entrusted 
to him the education of his son Achllles.-^See the story as told In 
H^er, Imd, ix.—He afterwards accompanied Achilles to the Tro|an 

PHStSfiV ^ mountain forming the boundary between Arcadia 

mi ®is'; ‘mentioned as one of the seats of the Centaura. 

^ FH6Btrs, a Centaur, accidentally slain by one of the poisoned 
af'^ws of Hercules, and, burled in the mountain called Pholoe after 

^ ' I 

5 son of Pontus and Ge, and father of 

Ihd Grsfede ahd Gorgodes, and Ladon the dragoh. 

FhormWn, a celebrated Atiieman general in tibe PeloDon- 

nesfan war. ^ 
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PHttRftNFUs, son of Inachus and Melia, one of the fabulous 
klntr* Argo*, and father of Niobe, and Apis. Hence Phdroneua 
ftnd Phdrdnis usted in the general sense of Argive- 

PHRXATfts, the name of 4 kings of Parthia. [Arsaces.] 

pHRXoRTfis, and king of Media, reigned b.c. 656-634, He 
was killed while laying siege to Nineveh, 


Phrixus, son of Athamas and Nephele, and brother ot 
Uelle, In consequence of the intrigues of his step-mother, Ino, he 
was to be sncrlftccd to Eeus; but Nephele rescued her 2 children, who 
rotle away thruvigh the air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Hcnnea. Between Sigeum and the Chersonesus, Helle fell 
into the tea which was called after her the Hellespont; but Phrixus 
arrived in safety in Cokhls, the kingdom of AeStes, who gave him 
his daughter Chaiciope in marriage, Phrixus sacrificed to Zeus the 
ram which had carried himi and gave its fleece to Aeetes, who 
fastened it to an oak tree in the grove of Ares. This fleece was 
afterwards carried away by Juson and the Argonauts, (See Fig. 50.) 


PiiRlfr»TA, a country of Asia Minor, which was of different 
extent at difTi*r»*nt periods. Under the Roman empire, Phrygia was 
bounded on the W, by Mysla^ Lydia, and Caria, on the S. by Lycia 
and Pbldln, on the K. by Lycaonia (which is often reckoned as a 
part of Phrygia) and Caktla (which formerly belonged to Phrygia), 
and on the N, by Bithynia, The Phrygians are mentioned by Homer 
as sidtlf^ on the bonks of the Sangarius, where later writers tell us 
ol the powerful Phrygian kingdom of Oorunim and Midas, It would 
teem that they were a branch of the great Thracian family, origuially 
fettled in the N.W, of Asia Minor, as far as the shores of the Helles¬ 
pont and Propontis, and that the successive migrations of , other 
Thracian peoples, as the Thyni, Bithyni, Mysians, and Teucrians, 
drove them fartlier inland. They were not, however, entirely <dis¬ 
placed by the Mv*»lani and Teucrians from the country between the 
shotet of the Hellespont and Propontis and Mts, Ida and Olympus, 
where they continued side by side with the Creek colonies, and where 
their name was preserved In that of the district under all subsequent 
changes, namely Pimynu Minor or PnaYGu HKi.i.r-sroNTius. The 
klnffdom 0# Phrygia was conquered by Croesus, and formed part of 
thftTersian, Macedonian, and Syro-Oreclan empires; but, under the 
last, the N.E. part, adjacent to Paphlagonia and the Halys, was oon- 
auered by the Gauls, and formed the W. part of Galatea ; and under 
the Romani was Included In the province of Asia* In connection with 
the earlv inirHcclual culture of Greece, Phrygk is highly important. 
The earliest Greek mueic, especially that of 

In oart. through the Aslatfc colonies, from Phrygia. With this 
cmialry alto wore closely associated the org es of and of 

Cybele* the Mother of the Gods, the Phrygta Mister of the Roman 
After the Per^mn conquest, however, the Phrygians seem to 
have lost all Intellcrtual activity, and they became proverbial among 
the Greeks and Romans for liubmissivencss and stupidity*, jne 
l^man i*oetS conitantly use the epithet Phrygian |is equivalent to 
Trojaa. 
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Phryn?chus. I. An Athenian, and one of the early tragic 
poets, gained his first tragic victory in b.c. 51 i, 12 years before 
Aeschylus (499).—2. A Greek grammarian (3rd cent., a,d.). —See 
Rutherford’s Phrynichus. 

PhthIOtis, a district in the S.E. of Thessaly, bounded on 
the S. by the Maliac Gulf, and on the E. by the Pagasaean Gulf, and 
inhabited by Achaeans. [Thessalia.] Homer calls it Phthia, and 
mentions a city of the same name which was celebrated as the resid¬ 
ence of Achilles. Hence the poets call Achilles Phthius hero, and his 
father Peleus Phthius rex. 

Ph?l£, a Strongly fortified place in Attica, on the confines 
of Boeotia, and memorable as the place which Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian patriots seized soon after the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
B.c. 404, and from which they directed their operations against the 30 
Tyrants at Athens. 

Phyllis. [Demophon.] 

Physcon. [Ptolemaus.] 

PiCENTtA ( 7kenzd)y a town in the S, of Campania at the 
head of the Sinus Paestanus. The name of Picentini was not con¬ 
fined to the inhabitants of Picentia, but was given to the inhabitants 
of ihe whole coast of the Sinus Paestanus, from the promontory of 
Miherva! to the river Silarus. They were' a portion of the Sabine 
Picentes, who were transplanted by the Romans to this part of Cam¬ 
pania after the conquest of Picenum, b.c. 268, at which time they 
founded the town of Picentia. 

j PicfiNUM, a country in central Italy, was a narrow strip 
of land along the coast of the Adriatic, and was bounded on the N, 
by Umbria, on the W. by Umbria and the territory of the Sabines, 
and on the S. by the territory of the Marsi and Vestini. 

^ PiCTi, a people inhabiting the northern part of Britain, 
appear to have been either a tribe of the Caledonians, or the same 
people as the Caledonians, though under another name. They were 
c^led Picti by, the Romans, from their practice of painting their 
bodies. They are first mentioned in a.d. 296; and after this time 
their name frequently occurs in the Roman writers, and often in 
connection with that of the Scoti. 

PictSnes, subsequently Pictavi, a powerful people on the 
coast of Gallia Aquitahica. Their chief town was Limonum, subse¬ 
quently Pictavi (Poitiers). 

PicuMNUS and' PIlumnus, two gods of matrimony in the 

rustic religion of the ancieat Romans, 

Picus, a Latin prophetic divinity, son of Satumus, hushaihd 
of Panens, and father of Faunus. The legend of Picus is founded 
on notion that the woodpecker is a prophetic bird, sacred to Mars, 
Pomoria was beloved by him; ajid when Circe’s love for him wa^ not 
requited, she changed him into a woodpecker,; w^p retained the 
prophetic powers which he hail formerly possessed as a man. 
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PIIrU, a narrow slip of country on the S.E. coast of Mace¬ 
donia* The inhabitants of this country were a Thracian people, and 
are celebrated in the early history of Greek poelrv and music, since 
their country was one of the earliest seats of the worship of the 
Muses, who are hence called Piiflde$, 

PiMdes I. A surname of the Muses. [Pieria.]— 2 . The 
nine daught«*rs of Piorus, king of Etnnthia (Macedonia), to whom he 
gave the names of the o Muses. Ihey afterwards entered into a 
contest with the Muses, and, being conquered, were metamorphosed 
into birds. 

PitUM, the javelin of the Roman soldiers (about 6 feet 

long). 

PluuMMUS. [Picumnus.] 

PiMPbEA, a town in the Macedonian province of Pieria, 
sacred to the Muses, who were hence called Pimptiides, Horace uses 
the form Pimplia in the singular, and not Pimpkis» 

PInArIi and the name of two ancient Roman 

families, who presided over the worship of Hercules at Rome. 

PinpAkus, the greatest lyric poet of Greece, was born at 
Cyntjsccph.iUic. a village jin the territory of Thebes, about b.c. 523, 
He commenced his career as a poet at an early age, and was soon 
employed by different states and princes in all parts of the' Hellenic 
world to con^fHJse for them choral songs for special occasions. He 
received money and presents for his works; but he never degenerated 
into a common mercenary poet, and he continued to preserve to his 
latest days the respect of all parts of Greece. The praises which he 
bestowed upon Alexander, king of Macedonia, are said to have been 
the chief reason which led Alexander the Great to spare the house of 
the poet, when he destroyed the rest of Thebes. He died in his 80th 
year, B.c. 44a. i'indar wrote poems of various kinds, most of which 
art mentioned In the well-known lines of Horace: 

** .*t«u p«f »udse«t nova ditbyratubos 
V«rlj« devolvh, nuiueriiqua (orCur 
l^ruc Kuiutix: 

Sitt dwMt ikjffftitJ ragavva itMCfimia) 

oanit, dawntm 
fUngulnam: . . . 

Siva cjttoa Elaa domitm raduck 
f Mima caalaataa UAa * 

f labili ipoitMa Juv«riamv« rHiitutn 
Murat ** {tM4 dtrjgts). 

But hit only poems which have come down to us entire are his 
Epinkiut which were com{K>aed in commemoration of victories In the 
public games. They are divided Into 4 books, celebrating the victories 
gained in tha Olympian, Pythian, Nemean. and Isthmian games. 
pPindar% poems are of great difficulty as well at of great splendour. 
The best edition Is Fennell*i (in a vole,, with English commentary). 
Of prose versions that by E. Myers is the most satisfactory. All 
students should consult /ebb’s study of the poet, reprinted in the 
volume of collected Essays published after his death. Quite recently 
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some _ interestingr fragrmsnts of Pindar have been discovered .nj 
edited in the sth part of the Oxyrhynchus Papiri (Grenfell and Hun^.} 

; PiiytETis, the most important of the harbours of Athene 
was situated in the peninsula about 5 miles S.W of Athens ^ 
peninsula, which is somet mes called by the s-eneml ■**' * 

oontained 3 harbours. Pirakeus proper on Ae W side tv far t'Jf’ 
largest of the 3: Zea on the E. sid^ separated frU piraeeus bv ! 
narrow isthmus, and Munyohia (Pharnar^ still furmt-to the 
was thnwgh the suggestion of Themistocles that the Fenians we« 
induced to m^te use of the harbour of Piraeeus. Before the Persian 
wars their principal harbour was Phalerum, which wts not situatM 
m the Piraean peninsula at all but lav to tKa w 
[Phalerum.] The town or deZs of Phneeu, Mjinych.a 

^ong fort 4 ations by ThemSes anrwSZnnecZThf 

The to;™t ''''"'•If th" stoinTitratto!; 0 

publfcZid prfvZ buiM^ ® considerable population, and many 

PIr£n£, a celebrated fountain at Corinth, at which Bel 

lerophon is said to have caught the horse Pegasus. *' 

j. Capitlae 

ktag “anTfrom^this “Z“rZosT“ZZte''frien^^^^^^ tlmAtheX 

Theseus, who was pre^sent tL weddW nf defeated. 

m his battle agains?the Centaui*s. nfppfdaLa afterwa^^^ 

each of the two friends re«?nTvA/4 +« j ^ afterwards died, and 

gie assistance of pfrithoSrThleSsTar^^^^^ With 

PirilhoUs was stUl more ambitibuT t.!' from Sparta 

phone, *the wife of the -kinp- nf thANx-n* solved to carry off Perse- 
desert’his friend in the enterti^n 

they ran. The two friends accordingly dlLnLdZVeV'®'' 

but they were seized by Pluto and fLten^H ?o“.‘ 

both remained till Hercules visited wrock, where they 

21: 

^jquence cl its proxMiimto* the latter oSare 

the poets wfh iT-I'hrhfstoi^^^^^^ identified 

struggle w?th' the Eleans wBf-k 5 L ^ consists of their 

sideSfy of th^Sym^c Smes oontonded for the pre. 

the Sth Olympiad' (b*c w’ith^ko ©htamed tois honour in 

^os, and alstf-a seedn/time inVe ^ 

^heir own fcW Pantaleon • In the coSd ^ means Of 

between the a^peoplS whs ^1^2) the struggle 

dSestruefion of Pisa% the Eleansf ' ^ conquest and 
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PISAE {Pisa)f an ancient city of Etruria, and one of 12 cities 
d{ the con rector ati on, w«i sUuatod at the confluence of' the Arnus and 
Auaar (SercAlo), about 6 miles from the sea. According to some 
traditions, PIsae was founded by the companions of Nestor, the in¬ 
habitants of Pita in Elis, who were driven upon the coast pf Italy on 
their return from Troy j whence the Roman poets give the Etruscan 
town the surname of Ainhea. In b.c. 180 it was made a Latin 
colony* Its harbour, called Poetus Pisanus, at the mouth of the 
Arnus, was much tiwd by the Romans. 

PISANi>ER. an Atlicnian, the chief agent in effecting the 

revolution of the Four Hundred, ».c. 412. 

PIsMa, an inland district of Asia Minor, lying N. of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, was m mountainous region, inhabited by a warlike 
people, who maintained their independence against all the successive 
rulers of Asia Minor, 

PIsistrAtIdae, a name given to Hippiasand Hipparchus, as 
the sons of Pislsiratus, 

PIsisteXtus, an Athenian, son of Hippocrates, belonged to 
a noble family at Athens. His mother was cousin-gorman to the 
mother of Sofon, When Solon had retired from Athens, after the 
establishment of his constitution, the old rivalry between the parties 
of the Plain, the Coast, and the Highlands, broke out into open feud. 
The first was headed by Lycurgus, the second by Megacles, the son of 
Alcmaeon, and the third by Pisiatratws, who had formed the design 
of making himself tyrant or despot of Athens. Solon, on his return, 
quickly saw through his designs, and attempted in vain to dissuade 
him from overthrowing ths constitution. When Pisistratus found his 
plans sufllcientlv ripe Tor execution, he one day made his appearance 
In tfe« agora, his mule# and his own person exhibiting recent wounds, 
and pretended that he had been nearly assassinated by his enemies as 
he was riding into the country. An assembly of the people was 
forthwith cssUtd, in which one of his partisans proposed that a body- 

P uard of |o citbens, armed with clubs, should be granted to him. 

isistratus took the opportunity of raising a much larger force, with 
which ha seised the citadel, a.c. 560, thus becondng tyrant of Athens. 
Hit first usurpation lasted but a short time. Before hk power was 
flrmly rooted, the (actions headed by Megactes and Lycurgus com¬ 
bined, and Pisistratus was compelled to evacuate Athens. Hut Mega- 
des and! Lycurgus soon quarrelled 5 whereupon the former offered to 
reinstate Pisistratus In the tyranny If he would marry his daughter. 
The proposal was accepted by Pisistratus, who thus became a second 
time tyrant Athens. Pisistratus now married the daughter of 
Megadesj but In consequence of the insulting manner In which he 
treated his wife, Megades again made common cause with Lycurgus, 
and Pisistratus was a secoiid time compelled to evacuate Athens. lie 
retired to Eretrla, in Euboea; and after spending 10 years in making 
preparations to regain hli power, he Invaded Atttca, and made himstlf 
master of Athens for the third tim^ He was not expelled again, but 
continued to hold hie power till his death. His rule was not opprea- 
five. He mainUlaed the form of Solon k imtilutionS| and not only 
exacted ebedl^ai^ W tli« taws from hit subjects and friends, but him- 



self set the e^tample of submitting to them. He was a warm patr^^ 
of literature; and it is to him that we owe the first written text 
the whole of the poems of Homer, which, without his care, woujJ 
most likely now exist only in a few disjointed fragments. [On thC 
subject see the important^ discussion by Sandys in his History 
Classical Scholarship, vol. i. pp. 20 sqq. Jebb’s Homer, pp. 114 sggX 
Pisistratus died in b.c. 527, and was succeeded in the tyranny by 
two sons Hippias and Hipparchus. They continued the governmet^*^ 
on the same principles as their father.^ Hipparchus inherited hi^ 
father’s literary tastes. Several distinguished poets lived at Athene 
under the patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, Simonides q* 
Ceos and Anacreon of Teos. After the murder of Hipparchus, in b.q 
514, an account of which is given under Harmodius, a great chang-^ 
ensued in the character of the government. Under the influence 
revengeful feelings and fears for his own safety, Hippias now becaux^ 
a morose and suspicious tyrant. His old enemies the Alcmaeonidaei 
to whom Megacles belonged, availed themselves of the growing dig* 
content of the citizens; and after one or two unsuccessful attempt^ 
they at length succeeded, supported by a large force under Cleomenes 
in expelling Hippias from Attica. Hippias first retired to Sigeurn* 
B.c. 510. He afterwards repaired to the court of Darius, and lookei<i 
forward to a restoration to his country by the aid of the Persians. 
accompanied the expedition sent under Datis and Artaphernes, and 
pointed out to the Persians the plain of Marathon as the most suitably 
place for their landing. He was now (490) of great age. According 
to some accounts he fell in the battle of Marathon; according to 
others he died at Lemnos, on his return. 

Piso, the name of a distinguished family of the Calpurnia 
gens. The chief members of the family are1, L. Calpurnius Piso 
Caesoninus, consul b.c. 1x2, served as legatus under L. Cassius 
Longinus, b.c. 107, and fell in battle against the Tigurini, in the 
territory of the Allobroges, This Piso was the grandfather of Caesar’s 
father-in-law, a circumstance to which Caesar alludes in recording 
his own victory over the Tigurini at a later time.-*-2. L. Calpurmius 
Piso Fruoi, consul b.c. 133, received, from his integrity and con¬ 
scientiousness, the surname of Frugi, which is nearly equivalent to 
our “man of honour.” He was a staunch supporter of the aristo- 
cratical party, and offered a strong opposition to the measures of C. 
Graechias. He wrote Annals, which contained the history of Rome 
from the earliest period to the age in which Piso himself lived.— 
3. C. Calpurnius Piso, consul b.c. 67, belonged to the aristocratical 
party. He afterwards administered the province of Narbonese Gaul 
as pro-consul. In 63 he was accused of plundering the province, and 
was defended by Cicero. The latter charge was brought against Piso 
at the instigation of Caesar; and Piso, in revenge, implored Cicero, 
but without success, to accuse Caesar as one of the conspirators of 
Catiline.—^4. M. Calpurnius Piso, usually called M, Pupius Piso, 
because he was adopted by M. Pupius. He was elected consul b.c- 
6r, through the influence of Pompey.—C n/ CALPURNtus Piso, a 
young noMe who had dissipated bis fortune by his extravagance and 
profligacy, and therefore joined Catiline in what is umially called his 
fir^^ conspiracy (66). The senate, anxious to get rid of Piso, sent 
bitn- into Nearer Spain as quaestor, but with the rank and title of 
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propf^<‘t^^* Hli isittctlont in tli« province loon made him ao hateful 
to the inhebitanti« that ht wai murdered by them.-*^. L» Cau»uunius 
P ieu, consul ax. sh, was an unprincipled debauchee and a cruel and 
corrupt magiiirate. i^ino and hit coticaguey Oabinius, supported 
Clodius in hli measufci against Cicero, which resulted in the banish¬ 
ment of the ©raior. Plto afterwards governed Macedonia, and 
plundered the province in the most shameless manner. On his return 
to Rome (55), Ckrru attacked him In a speech which Is extant {In 
HsitMmh ’CalpurnU, the daughter of I'iso, was the last wife of the 
dictator Caesar.—7. C. CatfURHius Ptso Fauot, the son-in-law of 
Cicero, married hU dnugtucr Tullin in a.c. 63. He died in 57.— 
8, Cn. CAtPURNits 1*1 so was appointed by Tiberius to the command 
of Syria in a.o. »8, in order that he might thwart and oppose German- 
kui, who had recelveil from the emperor the government of all the 
eastern provinces. IManclna. the wife of Piso, was also urged on by 
tivia, the niothfr of the emperor, to vie with and annoy Agrippina^ 
Gtrmanicus and Agrippina were thus exiioscd to everv species of insult 
and opposition from Piso and Plancinaj and when Germanicus fell 111 
in the autumn of 19, he believed that he had been poisoned 1^ them, 
piso, on his return to Rcmm (10), was accused of murdering German- 
kusj the malter was investigated by the senate; but before the 
Invesiigatifin came 10 an end, Flso was found one morning In his 
room with his throat cut, and his sword lying by his side. 'Ihe 
oowerful influence of Livia secured the acouittal of Plancina.—9. C. 
CAU'OHNiUi «h« leader of Ihe well-known conspiracy against 

Nero In A.o. bS« discovery of the plot ha put an end to his 

life by opening hit veins. 

PtsTOH, the Baker, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, because 
when the Gauls were besieging Rome, he suggested to the besieged 
the idea of throwing loaves m bread among the enemies, to make 
them believe that the Romans had plenty of provisions, 

PItHO, the Greek gtxltless of persuasion, called Suada or 
SoAORtA by the Romans. Her worship was closely connected with 
that of AphrodItS. 


PiTfAcuSi one of ** the Seven Wise Men of Greece, was a 
native of Mytilene in hesbos. and wae highly celehf»ted as a warrior, 
a stattaman, a philosopher, and a poet. In a.c. bob he commanded 
riia Mvclltnaaans. In their war with Ihe Athenlane for the poasesston 
hlrnwlf b, kltlln* In .ingi. comSit Phry. 
Mfl, ibt con«ii«ncl#r ol tbt Ath»nl««». Th* impntM ipow«r at 

the ariitocratie party, headed by Alcaeus, and the latter was driven 
Into mUo. a* ««I1o, triod to nff«t thoir return by tom ol trtn*, 
A, ixwilor pwty cboM Plttncuo •• th,lr «!•/. wl‘h powor, 

und« th, Utioof Miytmutu (oJouuKtltfl, "Ruler). He held thl, office 
,0 veere Ulto-m) ‘"d voluntorlly reelgned It, bevlng reetored 
«^to Ihe «*ie. He died In s«9. « •" edvonced ege. 


PiTTKBOb. WnK of Troezene, vm «on of Pelop*, father of 
Aelhrl, and frandJether and Inetructor of The«ue. 

PiAcENTta (/¥«»«*o), a Roman colony In Cinlpine Gaul, 
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founded at the same time as Cremona, b.c. 219. and situated on thti 
right bank of the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trebia. It Was 
taken and deacr^' d by the Gauls in B.C. 200, but was soon rebuilt 
the Romans^ and became an important place. 

PLANCifUS, Cn., whom Cicero defended b.c. 54, in an oration 
still extant, when he was accused of having practised bribery in order 
tCi gain his election as curule aedUe. 

Plancus, the name of a distinguished family of the Munatia 
gens. 1. L. Munatios, a friend of Julius Caesar, who nominated 
him to the government of Transalpine Gaul^ for b.c. 44. Here he 
joined Antony and Lepldus. He was consul in 42, and governed in 
succession the provinces of Asia and Syria. He deserted Antony and 
Augustus shortly before the breaking out of the Civil war between the 
two in 31. Both the public and private life of Plancus was stained 
by numerous vices. One of Horace’s odes (Carm. i., 7) is addressed 
to him.—2. T. Munatius Plancus Bursa, brother of the former, was 
tribune of the plebs, b.c. 52, and was condemned to banishment on 
account of his 'n this year. He fought on Antony’s side 

in the carnpai^, i i V a - -3. Cn. Munatius Plancus, brother of 
the two preceding, was praetor in 43.—^4. L. Plautius Plancus, 
brother of the 3 preceding, was adopted by a L. Plautius. He was 
included in the proscription of the triumvirs, 43, with the consent of 
his brother Lucius, and was put to death. 

Plataea, an ancient city of Boeotia. At an early period 
the Plataeans deserted the Boeotian confederacy and placed them¬ 
selves under the (protection of Athens; and when the Persians invaded 
Attica, B.c, 490, they sent 1000 men to the assistance of the Athenians, 
And fought on their side at the battle of Marathon. Ten years after¬ 
wards (480) their city was destroyed by the Persian army under 
Xerxes at the instigation of the Thebans; and the place was still in 
ruins in the feiowing year (470), when the memorable battle was 
fought in their territory, in which Mardonius was defeated, and the 
independence of Greece secured. In consequence of this victory, the 
territory of Plataea was declared inviolable. It now enjoyed a pros¬ 
perity of 50 years; but in the 3rd year of the Peloponnesian war (4^59) 
the Thebans persuaded the Spartans to attack the town, and after a 
siege of‘2 years at length succeeded in obtaining possession of thq 
place *{427). Plataea was how rated, to the ground, but was agahs 
re 3 )uilt after the peace of Antalcidas (387). It was destroyed the third 
time'by Its inveterate ^enemies the Thebans in 374. It was once more 
resto*^ iindef the IMaoedonian supremacy. 

Pilm comic poet, was a contemporary 

with Aristophanes,,.^<1 flourished from B.cy|4?8 tp 399.' He ranked 
among the very, best pp^ts of ^the. old comedy.—2. Thft phlloso^hefi 
was -the spn of Ariston and Perictione or Potone, ahd was born at 
Athens either in.,a.c. 429 or 4^8^ According to others, hp was borti^ 
in the neighboufing island of Aegina. His pafernal fafnHy boasted^ 
of betn^ 'descended from Codrusr^/ hjis maternial ancestors of a relation¬ 
ship with Solon. He was insf^ucied in grammar, music, a.nd gym¬ 
nastics by the most distinguished teachers of that time; and in his 
a.oth yfearlie becafne a fbllower of Socrates,, amd oxxe d^ his most, ardent 
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idmirert. After tlie death of Socratoi (399) ho withdrew to Mefiparo, 
mi iuhse^wently viokod Egypt, Sicily, «ttd the Greek cities in Lower 
Italy, through hii eagerness for knowledge, During his residence in 
Sicily he became acquainted with the, elder Dionysius, but soon fell 
out with the tyrant* According to a common story he was sold as a 
slave by the tyrant, but was set at liberty by Annlceris of Cyrene* 
After his return he began to teach in the gymnasium of the Academy 
and its shady avenues, whence his school was subsequently called the 
Academic. Over the vestibule of his house he set up the inscription, 
** Let no one enter who is unacquainted with geometry/^ Plato's 
occupation as an instnictor was twice interrupted by his voyages to 
Sicily; first when Dion persuaded him to try to win the younger 
Dionysius to philosophy; the second time, a few years later (about 
360), when the invitation of Dionysius to reconcile the disputes which 
bad broken out between him and Dion, brought him back to Syracuse, 
His efforts were both times unsuccessful and he owed his own safety 
m nothing but the earnest intercession of Archytas. He died in the 
Sand year of his age, a.c. 347, Plato wrote a great numbjer of works 
on different philosophical subjects, which are still extant. They are 
in the form of dialogue, and are distinguished by purity of language 
and elegance of style,—For English readers there is but one version 
of Plato, that by Jowett (3rd ed., 1891). Jowett may claim by his 
admirable work to have made of Plato an English classic. The In* 
troductions to the various dialogues are models of fine criticism, and 
the work Is enriched by a tnost exhaustive Index* For the philosophy 
of Plato two books may be specially named: (i) Plotonkm, by T* B. 
Strong (a brief and businesslike work); (a) Pmo and Platonism, by 
Pster, a book of sttis^lar charm and oeauty# For the advanced 
student Grote*s Plalo is indispensable, Ths **Myths*' of Plato have 
been recently treated with great skill In Prof. Stewart's Tha Myths 
of Plato, iSm Fig. 53.) 

Pi*Ai3Ttj% T. MaccKus (not AccTufs), the most celebrated 
comic poee of Rome, was a native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria* and was born idmut s*c« 254. In early life he was in needy 
clrcuvnslances, lie was first employed In the service of the actors, 
ijid having saved a little money, he left Rome and set up in business* 
ikit his speculations having failed, he returned to Rome, and entered 
the service of a baker, who employed him In turning a hand*>mi^^ 
While thus engaged he wrote 3 plays* the sale of which to the 
managers of the public games enaixod him to quit his drudgery, and 
bagin his lltsrary career. He was than prol^my about 30 years of 
age (ess). He continued his Oterary ocoupatton for about 40 years, 
and diea In 184, when he was 70 years or age* so of his comedies 
have come down to us. They enjoyed unrivalled popularity among 
the Romani, and continued to be represented down to the time m 
Dlodedan. They appear to be at! founded upon Greek models; but 
he ti^es greater liberties with the originals than Terence. Several 
mo 4 wrfi writers hsve copied Plautus closwy, s.g. Shakespeare (Comsdy 
M MffOfi) and MolHre.—The best text of Plautus is that qf Lindsay 
(Oxford)* Adequate translations In English there are none; the 
“iohn** verslop {by Riley) is but a passman's construe. Readers 
may refer to the fittls volume on Plautus In me “Ancient Classics for 
English Readers'* series (BIsekwood), " ' 





Pleiades or PleYades, the daughters of Atlas. The Pleiades 
were virgin companions of Artemis, and, together with their mother 
were pursued'by the hunter Orion in Boeotia; their prayer to be 
rescued from him was heard by the gods, and they were metamor. 
phosed into doves (irAercfSes), and placed among the stars. The rising 
of the Pleiades in Italy is about the beginning of May, and their 
setting about the beginning of November. 

Pleuron, an ancient city in Aetolia, situated at a little 
distance from the coast. It was abandoned by its inhabitants when 
Demetrius II., king of Macedonia, laid waste the surrounding country, 
and a new city was built under the same name near the ancient one! 
The 2 cities are distinguished by geographers under the names of Old 
Pleuron and New Pleuron respectively. 

PlTnIus. I. C. Plinius Secundus, frequently called Pliny 
the Elder, was born a.d, 23, either at Verona or Novum Comum 
(Como) in the N. of Italy. In his youth he served in the army in 
Germany, and afterwards practised for a time as a pleader at Rome. 
But he spent the greater part of his time in study, and was one of the 
most laborious students that ever lived. He perished in the celebrated 
eruption of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii 
in A.D. 79, being 56 years of age. He was at the time stationed at 
Misenum in the command of the Roman fleet; and it was his anxiety 
to examine more closely the extraordinary phenomenon, which led 
him to sail to Stabiae, where he landed and perished. Pliny wrote a 
great number of works, but the only one which has come down to 
us is hi's Historia Naturalis [translated by Philemon Holland^, very 
early in the 17th century]. It is divided into 37 books, and is dedicated 
to Titus, the son of Vespasian, with whom Pliny lived on very 
intimate terms.— 2. C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus, frequently called 
Pliny the Younger, was the son of C. Caecilius, and of Plinxa, the 
sister of the elder Pliny. He was born at Comum in a.d. 61; and 
having lost his father at an early age, he was adopted by his uncle 
From his youth he was devoted to letters. In his 14th yea^ he wrote 
a Greek tragedy, and in his 19th year he began to speak in the forum 
and became distinguished as an orator. He was a friend of the 
historian Tacitus. In a.d. ioo he was consul, and in 103 he was 
appointed propraetor of the province Pontica, where he did not stay 
(juite 2 years. His extant works are his Panegyricus, which is a ful¬ 
some eulogium on Trajan, and the 10 books of his Efistolae —His 
most celebrated works consist of (i) his letter describing the destruc¬ 
tion of Pompei^ and Herculaneum; and (2) his letter to Trajan on 
the Christians. Pliny^s Letters have been translated by Lewis (1882). 

PlTsth£nes, son of Atyeus, and husband of AerSpe or 
Eriphyle, by whom he, became the father of Agamemnon, Menelaus. 
and Anaxibia; but Homer makes the latter the children of Atreus. 

PlIstSAnax, king of Sparta, b.c. 458-408, was the eldest 
son of th,e Pausanias who conquered at Plataea, b.c. 470. During 10 
years of his-rei^|n (445^26) he lived in exilei, but was afterwards 
recalleg, in obedience to the Delphic oracle. * 

Po^pfiiA, &e wife, pf the. emperor Traj an^ who 
pervaded her husband to adopt Hadrian. ' 
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PlOtInus, the founder of the Neo-^PIatoniG system, was bdrn 

Td* a.d. 203. He taught during the latter part * of his 

u where he had among his disciples the celebrated Por¬ 

phyry. His works, which have comedown to us, were put into their 
present form by Por^yry. Plotmus died at Puteoli, in Canfipania, 

vol. ii., chap. v.; and Caird, 
Evolution of Theology tn the Greek Philosophers, 

PlCtarchus, the biographer and philosopher, was born at 
Chaeronea, in Boeotia, probably in the reign of Claudius. He lived 
for some time at Rome, and in other parts of Italy ; and he was 
ecturing at Rome during the reign of Domitian. He spent the 
later years of his life at Chaeronea, where he discharged various 
magisterial offices, and hold a priesthood. The time of his death is 
unknown. The work which has immortalised Plutarch’s name is his 
Parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans. Perhaps no work of antiquity 
has been so extensively read in modern times as these Lives. The 
reason of their popularity is that Plutarch has rightly conceived the 
business of a biographer: his biography is true portraiture.—Best 
edition (in^ English) is the ibth century version by North. This was 
the forrri in which Shakespeare read Plutarch, from whom he drew 
material for many of his historical plays.—His other writings, above 
60 in number, are placed under the general title of Moralia, or 
Ethical^works., The be.st of them are practical; and their merits 
insist in the soundness of his view^ on the ordinary events of human 
life, and in the benevolence of his temper.—The moralia have been 
Englished by Philemon Holland (early 17th century), but the book, 
though valuable, is exceedingly scarce. Some portions of Plutarch’s 
ethical essays have been rendered into English m Bohn’s Classical 
Library. 


PlOto or PlOtOn, the giver of wealth, at first a surname 
of Hades, the god of the lower world, and afterwards used as the 
rpal name of the god. 

PlOtus, the god of wealth, is described as a son of lasion 
and Demeter. Zeus is said to have deprived him of sight, that he 
might distribute his gifts blindly, and without any regard to merit. '• 

i PlOvIus, i.e. “ the sender of rain,” a surname of Jupiter 
among the Rpqians, to whom sacrifices were offered during long- 
protracted droughts. 

Pnyx, a place at Athens where the people met in assembly. 

1 PodXlTrYus, son of Aesculapius, and brother of Machaon, 
klong with whom he led the Thessalians against Troy. He was, like 
pis brother, skilled in the medical art. 

t P6darc£s. r. The original name of Priam,—2. Son of 
‘Iphiclus, and grandson of Phylacus, was a younger brother of Pro- 
itesilaus, and led the Thessalians of Phylace against Troy. 

; PoDARGfi. [Harpylae.] 

, Po^Ni, a corumion name of the Carthaginians, because they* 

were a colony of Phoenicians. 
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JBola, aas®i«cientiitoi^iin‘ Ilteia; situated- on the Wi co^t, 
Ikear t^-e ptx^moraits^ry, ^PoilaTicuM^ saiiito have been founded by the* 
ColcshSans^ who had b^n ^ent in; pursuit of Medea.*' It wa« subsW 
quentlyja Ropian .^colonyv and ai»fteportant ebn®merdal tow^, beJb^ 
unitedvby good roadsAquileaa/and the principal to'^ns of lllyrkii 
ItS'importance'is attested by. its rutps, of which the principal are thole 
of an amphitheatre, of a triu^phSab arch, and of several temples. 


‘P5iiiM5N; II I King! of Pontusi and the Bosporus, was tflie 
sdrf'of Z'enon, th-b btator, Si Laodidea- He Vas appointed by Antony 
in B.c. 39 to L’.c gdvf-rninenf of a part of Cilicia; and he subsequently 
obtained,;in rxchaige ihc kingdom of Pontus. After the battle o'f 
Actium he was able co make his'peace with Augustus; Who' confirtned 
him in his kingdom. About B.b. i6 He was entrusted by Agrippa with 
die charge of reducing»the* kJngdtim bf Bosporus, of Which’ he ■was 
made king aftbr conquering * the country.’ He afterwards fell in ah 
exjpbdition against the barbarihif;^ jtribe bf the Aspurgians. He'' "Was 
succeeded by his’Wife, P} L^^c'(Vu5.—2. II. Son of the preceding, was' 
raised to; the* Sovere^i ly of'Pontus and Bosporus by Caligula, in 
A.D. 3Q. * lie was indficod by to abdicate the throne in a.d. 62, 

and Pontus w.ns rcdurcd to the ccncitiqn of a Roman province.—3. Of 


Athens, an eminent Platonic philosopher. In his youth he was 
tremely'prbfiigater'but one day,'kvhen he was abou^'30, on his bur^t|i 
ing into the schbol of Xenocrahis, at the'head of a‘band of reveilerS; 
his attention was'so arrested by the , discourse, v.h*c?i c'li'C'd tb M 
upon temperance,'that‘he tore off his garland, and remained* an attW 
tiye'listener. From that day he adopted an abstemious course of life/ 
smtl continued to frequenr the schboj, bf which, bn the death bf XeW^ 
crates, hb became the head, b.c. 315. He died in 273, at a great age. 
—^4. A Stoic philosopher and an eminent geographer, surnamed Perie- 
getes ( = traveller’s guid^),‘,lived in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes||at 
the beginning of .the a^djppptury b.c. He wrote several ant^ir^an, 
works (c.g. on Athens); but these have unfortunately :'o: vzvoc.-— 

5. Antonius, a celebrated sophist and rhetorician, Nourished under 
Traj«m, Hadrian, and the'fifst Antoninus. He was born bf a consular 
family,' at'Laoclicea, but' spent th© greater part of his life at Sm;^r®p%# 
His most celebrated disciple! was! Aristides, During the latter parl^i^? 
his life he was so. tortuyed by the gout, that be resolved to put pn 
end to his existence; he caused himself to be shut up in the tomb of 
his ancestors at LaOdicea, where he died of hubge'r, qt^'th'e age of 6 ^! 

' ; j.! ‘ f > 

.P$l!as, “the goddess proiecting ibe qity,^' 

Athena at Athens, where she was worshipped as the protecting divinitt. 
oMhe'acropolis. ■ ■ • .' 

- ' ' 5 t'l’ , (' ^ 

P6l!orc£t£s. [Demetrius.] ;u *) i;, 


PSlItes, son of !Priithi a!nd'Hecuba, apd‘ iatlier of Priam' the 

VouiigeV, was slain by PyrrhUis.' , 

Mo i > .,.1 ‘'ll ' i iMin 

PollentU (Fo/enza\ a town of the Statielli in Lig^pa-at' 
the confluence of the Sturi.a and the Tanarus. It was celebrated ^or 
its wobl.' In'its neighbourhodd Stalicho gained' a victoiy bvA^'Vhe 
Gbths under Alaric. - 




PollTo, AslHlftis, a distinguished orafcon poet, and historian 
of the Augustan ag«* H® was horn at Rom® In b.c. 76, and became’ 
distinguished as an Oramr at an eariv age* In the Civil war he 
fought on Caesar’s side, and at the death of the dictator held the 
command of the Further Spain. He subsequently united his forces to 
those of Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. He was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed by Antony to settle the veterans in the lands which had been 
assigned to them in the Transpndane Gaul. It was upon this occasion 
that he saved the pr^erty of the poet Virgil at Mantua from con¬ 
fiscation. In ».c. 40 Follio took an active part in effecting the recon¬ 
ciliation between Octavian and Antony at Brundusium. In the same 
year he was consul; and it was during his consulship that Virgil 
addressed to him his 4th Eclogue,^ In B.c. 39 Antony went to Greece, 
and PoUio, as the legate of Antony, defeated the Parthini and took 
the Daimntian town of Salonae. It was during hi 4 Illyrian campaign 
that Virgil addresRcd to him the 8lh Eclogue. From this time PoIIio 
withdrew from political life, and devoted lumsrlf to the study of litera¬ 
ture. He died A.o. 4, in the Both year of his age, PoUio was not 
only a patron of Virgil, Horace, and other great poets and writers, 
but he was also the first person to establish a public library at Rome. 
None of Pollio’i own works have come down to us, but they tjossessed 
tiuHicient merit to lead his contemporaries to class his name with those 
of Cicero. Virgil, and Sallust, as an orator, a pof*t, and an historian. 
It was as an orator that he possessed the greatest reputation t and 
Horace speaks of him as ** Inaigne macstis praesidium rejs et con- 
suientl, PoUio, curiae.** * PoUlo wrote the history of the Civil wars in 
XV books, commencing with the consulship of Metetlus and Afraniua. 
B.c. do. As a t>oet PoUio was best Jinown by his tragedies, which are 
spoken of in high terms by VirgU and Horace, but Which 
did not possess any great merit, as they are hardly mentfbned by 
aubseqwent writers. 


PoLLlfo, Ymtm, a friend of Augustus, who used to feed hi$ 
lampreys With human flesh. Whenever a slave displeased him, the 
unfortunate wretch was forthwith thrown into the pond as food for 
the fish. He died ».c. 15. i^^eving a large part of his property to 
Augustus. It was this PoUio who built the celebrated villa of 
Pausilypum near Naples. ^ 

Pollux or PdLtDEUc&s. [Dioscuii] 


Pollux, tOLYos, 6# Naucifitis m Egypt/ a Gm'k sophist dnd 
jsrrammarlan, who lived In the reign of Commodus. He Is tho authcer 
of an ei^eAt WO^fc# In io books, containing 

explanations of the meaning* of Greek words. . ; , 

P 5 Ll^ABNys,!a the author ot thid work on Stra¬ 

tagems in. war, .which la fiat.omnt;.lived about,the middle of the 
and century of the Christian*. , , , ; s* , 

historfsthj' the son of Lycortas, and a native 




^fg^opolis; in Arcadia, was bp/p.about; B.q., 2,04^ His father Lycor- 
t^s was one pf the n^ost distingu,i$hed m^n qf the Achaean league; 
and J^»olybiu,s\at ,an early age took'part in public, affairs. After the 
cppquest of Ma(^edoni^ by the Romans, jfn b.c. i68i, Polybius was one 
of the 1000 distinguished Achaeans who were carried as prisoners to 
Rome. On h;s arrival in Italy he Required the friendship of the 
younger Scipio Africanus. After remaining in Italy 17 years, Polyi 
bius returned to rc:,'^:'onro«.is I.-. ».c. 131, with the surviving Achaean 
exiles, who were at lo igi'-* alii- -c'i by the senate to revisit their native 
land. Soon afterwards he joined Scipio in his campaign against 
Carthage, and was present, at the destruction of that city in 146, 
Immediately afterwards he hurried to Greece, where he arrived soon 
after the capture of Corinth; and he exerted all his influence to 
alleviate the misfortunes of his countrymen, and to procure favourable 
terms ,for them. He undertook journeys into foreign countries for the 
purpose of visiting the places which he had to describe in his history, 
He died at the age of 82, in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
^bout B.c. 122. His history consisted of 40 books. It began B.c. 
220, where the history of Aratus left off, and ended at 146, in which 
year Corinth was destroyed. It consisted of' 2 distinct parts. The 
first part comprised a period of 35 vears, bcg!r.nin}t with the second 
Punip war, and the Social war in Greece, ard ending with the con» 
quest of Perseus and the downfall of the Macedonian kingdom, in i68. 
This was in fact the main portion of his work, and its great object 
was to show, how the Romans had in this brief period of 53 years 
conquered fhe greater part of the world; but since the Greeks were 
ignorant, for the niost part, of the early history of Rome, he gives a 
survey of Roman history from the taking of the city by the Gauls to 
the commencement of the second Punic war, in the first 2 books, which 
Ihus form an introduction to the' body of the work. The second part 
of the work, which formed a kind of supplement to the former part, 
comprised the period from the conquest of Perseus in i68, to the fall 
of Corinth in 146. This history of Polybius is one of the most 
valuable works that has come down to us fropi antiquity; but un* 
fortunately the greater parf pf it has perished. We possess the first 
5 books entire, but of the rest we have only fragments arid extracts. 
[See ,the Essay on Polybius by Strajha'-Dav*cKor. in Hellenica (careful 
and informing); Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, chap. xxfi. ; Bury. 
Ancient Greek Historians, Lect. vi. The best edition (in English) is 
that of Shuckburgh (in z vols.).] 

I >'R5bfBus, king of Corinth, by whom Qedipus yras brought 

iap. [Oeoi?us.]] 

PoL^CLETUS of Argos, probably by citizenship, and of Sicyoui 
probably by birth, was one of the six most celebrated statuaries of the 
ancient world. He was also a sculptor, an architect, and an artist 
in toreutic. He was somewhat younger than Phidias, a!nd flourished 
about B.c. 452-412. Phidias was unsurpassed in making the images 
of the gods, Polycletus in those of men.^^Two of his most famous 
statues are the Doryphorus and the Diadumerius. To- many his work 
may, at first sight, seern monotonous in its perfection ,* but the restful 
hsairmony and self-contained beauty of >h,ls best work aape characteristic 
of the. highest qualities of G^ek art. S^e E. Au Gardner’s SU 
Greek Sculptors (iQio). ' •''' ’ . 
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P6Ll?CRXTe$, tyrant of Samoa, and one of the most powerful 
ot «ll the Greek tyrnmi. He poeictsed a lar« navy and extended 

his sway over several of the neighl ouring islands. The rnost (‘mment 
artists and poets found a welcome at his court; and his fripdship 
for Anacreon is particularly celebrated. But in the midst of his P*^^s- 
peritv Oroctes* the satrap of Sardis, allured him to the mainland, 
where he was arr<*st€d soon after his arrival, and crucined, b.c. 52a. 
—See ihroMus^ iii., 30 sqq. 

PrthtDXMAs, son of Pumhiius and Plmmtis, was a Trojan 

hiro, « friend of Hector, and brother of Euphorbus. 

PdhtfDECTftR, king of the island of Seriphos, received kindly 
Onnaf and Perwu«.. fpERSCUS.] 


POi.yDKUCfis, called by the Romans Pollux [Dioscuri.] 

P6Lt06RUS. I King of'I'hebes, son of Cadmus and Har- 
mania, father of Labdaens, and fireat-grandfather of Oedipus.-a. The 

n eat among the aons of Prtam, was slam by Achilles. 1 his is 
omeric account; but later traditions make him a son of Priam 
and Hecuba, and give a different account of hla death. When Ilium 
waa on the point of fiiliing into the hands of t^ Greeks, Priam en- 
truated Polydorua and a large sum of money to Polymestor or Polym- 
neator, king of the Thracian Chersonesus. After the destruction of 
Troy. Polymestor killed Polydorua for the purpose of getting posses¬ 
sion of his treasures, and cast his body into tne sea. His body was 
afterwards washed upon the coast, where it waa found and recognised 
by hit mother llciubu, who took vengeance upon 
ing hia two children, and putting out hie eyca. Another ttadiuon 
stated that Polydorua was entrusted to hia sister I Ilona, who wm 
married to Polymestor. She brought him up as her own son, while 
the made every one else believe that her own son Delphilus ot Del- 
ovluf WM Poivdorus. Polymestor, at the Instigation of the Greeks, 
?few hTs own son. supposinK him to be Polydorus; whereupon the 
Utter pJrwaded his sUter lirona to put Polymestor to death. 

P6 lygs5iis, one of the most celebrated Greek painters, 
was a native of the island of Thasos, but received the c tizenshlp of 
Athens, on which account he it sometimes called A**"’®"-. 
lived on Inilmnic terms with Cimon and bis sister E'plnl'® L Til.nl 
nrobablv came to Athens in b.c. 463 t after the subjugation of lhasos 
bv Cimon ho continued to exercise hit art almost down to the begin- 
iniTthe Petop^^^^ war (43.),-HU moet f*«>«.s ivork was in 
conniption with mumi dccorotlon, «n<i 

Misftii ft account of two of hit compoaitloni (at we^hO m 

Ca“f«V". ss to 3« (.« Fraser*. »».)•. ^ 

Ttcrtw mtiA tlift deftcent of Odviwus Into tn tne otoa 

Pot^lU at Athens were to be seen a }j'*^ 

of thete bfting the battle of Mi*rathon.—bee Waltere, Art of tne 

Cmhit pp* 

PdhfnYUnU. [MnsaCej 

Pdi^Klcls, mn of Oedipus and Jocasta, and brother of 

ftod Alttlgonr* 



jix , is>mauor Uiassicai J^ictionai’y 

t PdL'iPpHlfcMU^ son of Poseidon, was one of the .Cyclopes b 
SicUjr^ He is represented as a gig-antic monster, having: only 
eye in the centre of his forehead, caring nought for the g:nds» aad 
devouring human flesh* He dwelt in a cave near Mt. Aetna, and M 
his aocks upon the mountain. He fell in love with the nympht Oalattn^ 
hut as she rejected him for Acis, he destroyed the latter by crusWag 
him under a huge rock. When Ulysses was driven upon Sicily. , 
phemus devoured some of his companions; and Ulysses would have 
shared the same fate» had he not put out the eye of the monster, while 
he wah asleep.—See the Odyssey of Homer for this latter story. 

PoLYSPERCH^N, a Macedonian, and a distinguished officer 
of Alexander the Great. Antipater on his death-bed (b.c. 5 to) appointed 
Polysperchon to succeed him as regent in Macedonia, while he assigned ^ 
to his own son Caesander the subordinate station of Chinorrh. Foly- 
sperchon soon becapie involved in war with Cassander* and finally 
sul;>mitted to the latter. 

PoLYxfeNA, daugli'.er of Priam and Plecuba, was beloved by 
Achilles, When the Greeks, on their voyage home, were still linger, 
fng on tb® coast, pf Thrace, the shade of Achillea appeared to theht, 
demanding that Polyxena should be sacrificed to him. Nroprolemus 
accordingly slew her pn the tomb of his father. 

• PfiLYXd, the nurse ot queen Hypsipyle in Lemnos, celebrated 

a prophetess. 

P0m6na, the Roman divinity of fruit trees, lienee called 
0 ofmrum F^trona. She Is represented by the poets as beloved fey 
aeveral of the rustic divinities, such as Sllvanus, Picusj Vorlumnni^ 
and others. ' ^ . t 

PoMPfiHA. I. Daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, son of , 
consul of B.c. 88, and of Cornelia, jthe daughter of the dlctaitor Sulla* 
She married C. Caesar, sulwiequeritly the dictator, in ©*€. by, btut #«» 
divorced by him in 6x, because she was suspected of intrifJiruing vdth ’ 
Clodius, who stealthily intrbduCed himself into her husband's houie i 
Whffe aha was celebrating the mysteries of the Bona Dea.—*-a. Dau^tlr 
of' Pompey, the triumvir, by his third wife Mucla. She married 
Faustus Sulla, the son of the dictator, who perished In the Afrkaa \ 
war, Dauj^hter of Sex. Pompey, the son bf the triumvir and 

of Soribonial At the peace qf Misenum in 3^ she wass bf'trothed to 
Marcellus, the sejh of Qctavia, the sister 6f *Octavlatii ^ 
never married to hirh:*'’ ‘ ’ ’ *’*' ’ ‘ 

•' ’ jf'5 >*’»'.* i , i , ) 

‘ ' PCMPftKt, a gity' of Campania, was situated oh the coast, 
the Mi of Mt, Vesuvius; but in consequence of the phvkleail chan|rt» 
which the sutI<^Uiid^n#^dOuntry has undergone, the rufhsi of PompKt i 
Mh fdttnld at present about a miles from the sea. It was ovssrWlidtW^ i 
in a.o. afong with Herculaneum and Stabiae, by the gffcsif: erup¬ 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. The lava did not rcagh PompelL dbM town 
was covered yvlth successive layers of aShes and other volcanic matt^. 
bn which a Soil was gradually formed. Thus a great part of ^ cl^ 
has been preserved; and the excavation of it in .nfuoAerxs tkxM' his 
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tkrowfi great light upon many ^nts. al antf^fuitjy* such as, the con- 
stPiiiction of Roman houses. And in general* all subjects connected with 
Ithe private life of ithe ancients# half the city j is now exposed 

to* view.' ,' 

Q- PoMpEiys, ^id to have been the sbh of 

a ‘aute-player>, was the first of the fanpiily, rpse to dignity in the 
state He was. consul in 141, when he cprneic}, on war unsuccessfully 
against, the Numantines in Spain.-^a. Q. Pombeius Rufus, a zealous 
suopontor of the aristocrat!cal party, was,consul b.c. 88, with 1 .. Sulla. 
When Sulla set out for the East to conduct the war against Mitnri- 
dates he left Italy in charge of JPompeins Rufus, and assigned to him 
the army of Cn. Pompeius Stra,bo, who was stifl,engaged in .carrying 
i on war against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who was unwilling to be 
deprived of the .< r r.a-i.d Pomppius Rufus to bp murdered by 

! the soldiers.—^3. C'.n. !'<.•■■ ■-. i.-* SigAUO, consul b.c.^ S9, when he 
, carried on war with success against the aUic|}, subduing the greater 
number of the Italian people who were still in arms. He continued 
in the ‘S. of Italy as proconsul in, the following, year (88), when he 
caused * Pompeius Rufus to be assassinated,. Shortly afterwards, he 
was killed by lightning. His avarice and cruelty had made him hateil 
bv the soldiers to such a degree, that they tore his corpse from the 
bier and dragged it through the streets.—4. Cn. Pompbius Magnus, 
the TRtuMVWt, was born on the 30th of Scph*mbcr, s.c. 106, and was 
consequently a few months youiger than Cicofp, who was born on 
the -^rd 'Of January in this year# ispd years,older than Caesar. He 
foiiAt under his father in 89 agamstvthe Italians, wl^ he was,only 
17 Years of age, When Sulla returned to Itafy (84), Pompey marched 
to bis assistimee; and in .the war which followed against the Marian 
party, he discingui.sV.ed hirnsell/ as one ,of Julia’s most sqcces^ul 
generals. In consequence of his* vktocissr lh Africa over the Marian 
party he was greeted by Sulla with the surname oi^ Magnus, a name 
which he bore ever afterwards. He was aJkwed to enter Rome in 
triumph (Si), although he was allll a simple eques, and had not Md 
any public oflipe. Pompey continued faithful to thp aristopracy.ai{|;pr 
Sulla’s death (78), and supported-thft consul Catulus in resisting the 
attempts of his colleague Eepidus to? repeal the laws of Sulla, He was 
afterwards sent into Spain as prooousul, lo^assist Metf'llus agaimt 
^ertorkiS, smd remained in that country for five years (76-71-).,.,On hm 
return ito>,I^rae he was consul wUh M. Crassus, b.c. 70. lO’hia,pon* 
sulship he openlv broke with i>the .arlBtoafapy* and became the greAt 
©opulhr hero. He <^fri«d a law, restoring, to the tribunes the power 
^ #wlitah they had»beem d«priwcd byMSufla4. 67 the trkiune A. 
Gabmius brought forward a bilb pnoposlag. to. confer upon Poinpey 
the commsmd of the war against the pu:ate«»riWj|t«J extraordinary 
powers. This bill,was oacriedn and^n the .couirse of three mobtha he 
.dearesd the Mediterranean of the piratest who had long been i<ihe.towr 
©f the Romaaifl. Next year (66) he was’appointed to succeed I-wcullus 
in the oostimand of the war against.MithridAtee. .T^he b^, conferring 
ttpoii>lpdm this command, was proposed by thoitrlbune C. Manums, 
was eUppertod by Cicero in an,ora(lion!twb.Wi has-cqme down to pa. 
He easilv defeated Mithridates. who fled touthp .Cimmerian Bqsporus. 
He. received the submission , of 

a'"Roman provinces tbok•ferusdlfwn'f^ And, after settling the 
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affairs of Asia, returned to in •62.'.jiHe disbanded his army after 
landing* at Brundisium,. and thus calmed the apprehensions of many^^ 
who feared that he would seize up6n the supreme power. He entere| 
Rome in triumph on the 30th of September, b.c. 60. The senate 
how^^yer, refused to ratify his acts „in ,Asia; whereupon Pon^pey 
entered into a close alliance with Caesar. ' To be more sure of carryT 
ing their plans into execution,'' they took the wealthy Crassus intio 
their counsels. The three agreed to assist one another against theH' 
mutual enemies; and thus was formed the first triumvirate. Thi,^ 
union of the three most powerful men at Rome crushed the aristocracy 
for the time. ' To cement their union more closely, Caesar gave t6 
Pompey his daughter Julia' in marriage. Next year (58) Caesar werit 
to his province in Gaul, but Pompey remained in Rome. While Caesar 
was gaining glory and influence in Gaul, Pompey was gradually 
losing influence at Rome. In 55 Pompey was consul a second time 
with Crassus. Pompey received as his provinces the two Spains; 
which were governed by his legates, L. Afranius and M. Petreius, 
while he himself remained in the neighbourhood of the city. Caesar^s 
increasing power and influence at length made it clear to Pompey 
that a struggle must take place between them, sooner or later. The 
death of his wife Julia, in 54, to whom he was tenderly attached', 
broke the last link which still connected him with Caesar. In order 
to obtain supreme power, Pompey secretly encouraged the civil dis¬ 
cord with which the state was torn asunder; and such frightfal 
scenes of anarchy followed the death of Clodius at the beginning ol 
53*, that the senate had no alternative but calling in the assistant 
of Pompey, who was r rrr-d'-f !;• made sole consul in 52, and succeeded 
in restoring order to the state. Soop afterwards Pompey became 
reconciled to the aristocracy, and was now regarded as their acknbw;^ 
ledged head. The history of the Civil war which followed is relattet 
in the lifte of Caesar. After the battle of Pharsalia (48) POmpey sailel 
to Egypt, where He was put to death by order of the ministers of 
young king Ptoldmy. Pompey got into a boat, which the Egyptisms 
sent to bring him "to land; but just as the boat reached the shor^' 
and he was stepping on land, hi was stabbed in the back in sight 
his wife, who was anxiously watching him from the ship. He was 
slain on the 29th of September, b.c. 48, and had just completed his 
'58th year; His head was cut off, and was brought to Caesar when 
he arrived in Egypt soon afterwards, but he turned away from the 
sight, she’d tears at the melancholy death of his rival, and put his 
murderers to death.—See the Pharsalia of the poet Lucan for an in¬ 
flated panegyric on “Magnus” (as he loves always to call him).— 
5. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, elder son of the triumvir, by his third wife 
Mucia, carried on war against Caesar in Spain, and was defeated at 
the battle of Munda,"^ b.c. 45. He was shortly afterwards taken 
‘prisoner, and put to dteath.“6. Sex. Pompeius Magnus, younger so-ij; 
lof' the ft-iumvir by his third' wife Mucia, fought, along with his 
bsiotherj against Caesar’at Munda, but escaped with his life. Aftfcr 
^CaeSbr’s death (44) he obtained a large fleet, became' master of the 
and ^fobk possession'of • Sicily. He was'eventually defeated by 
^'fleet Augustus, and vfled* from Sicily to Asia, where he was' 
-fc^ens f^sc^er, and put to*-deiath (35). * . ;} 

• (/*aOT^*«4j„eqHivalent to Pomp^opolis, sq caH"^ 
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'iby the sons of Pompey, was the chief town of the Vascones in Hispanla 
frarraconensis. 

^ PompOnU. I. Sister of T. Pomponius Atticus, was married 
to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, b.c. 68. The marriag’e proved 
an unhappy one. Q. Cicero, after leading a miserable life with his 
■wife for almost 24 years, at length divorced her, b.c. 45 or 44.— 2. 
Daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, married to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 
Her daughter, Vipsania Agrippina, married Tiberius, the successor of 
^Augustus. 

* PoMPONtus Skxtus, a distinguished Roman jurist, who 
lived under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. 

PompOnTus AttYcus. [Atticus.] 

PompOnIus Mela. [Mela.] 

PoNTiNAE, PXlCtdes, the Pontine Marshes^ the name of a 
low marshy plain on the coast of Latium, between Circeii and Ter- 
racina, said to have been so called after an ancient town Pontia, which 
disappeared at an early period. The marshes are formed chiefly by 
a number of small streams, which, instead of finding their way into 
the sea, spread over this plain. The miasmas arising from these 
marshes are exceedingly unhealthy in the summer. At an early 
period thejj^ either did not exist at all, or were confined to a narrow 
district. We are told that originally there were 23 towns in this 
plain; and in b.c. 312 the greater part of it must have been free 
jfrom the marshes, since the censor Appiu^ Claudius conducted the 
celebrated Via Appxa in that year through the plain, which must then 
liave been sufficiently strong to bear the weight of this rpad. In the 
time of Augustus there was a navigable canal running alongside of 
khe Via Appia from Forum Appii. to the grove of Feronia, which was 
Intended to carry ofl a portion of the waters of the marshes. Horace 
pmbarked upon this canal on his celebrated journey from Rome to 
iBrundisium in 37, 

[ PontIus, C., general of the Samnites in b.c. 321, defeated 
fehe Roman army in one of the mountain passes near Caudium, and 
Compelled them to pass under the yoke. Nearly 30 years afterwards, 
Tontius was defeated by Q. Fabius Gurges (292), was taken prisoner, 
and put to death after the triumph of the consul. 

PoNTiTS, the N.E.-most district of Asia Minor, along the 
coait of the Euxine. The name first acquired a political importance, 
through the foundation of a new kingdotn in it, about the beginning 
iof the 4th century b.c., by Ariobarzanes 1 . This kingdom reached its 
greatest height under Mithndates VI., who for many years cs^ried 
Ion war with the Romans. [Mithridates VI.] In a.d. 6a the country 

E iras constituted by Nero a Roman pirovince. 

Pqntus EuxTnvs, or, simply Pontus (the Black Sea). The 
Ugonautic legends show that t|l|ie Greeks had sptne acquaintance with 
his sea at a very early period. It is said that they at first called it 
fro-'i the Savage character of the peoples on its 
toast, ar J 're :: ■■■.« s- pprsrd terrbrs of Its navigation, and that after- 
prards, on theil||favourite principle of euphemism (i.e. abstaining 
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from wbiRis* of omen), they changed its name to Ion. 

E(f|etyos, hospitable. The Greeks of Asia Minor, especially, people 

<)f, Miletus, founded,fnany, colonies, and commercial emporiums on its 
shores. " ^ ' . , > ^ , 

PSPipTLCN^A, an ancient town of Etruria, situated on a 
lofty hill,, sinking abruptly to the sea, and forming a pen-insula. it 
was destroyed by Sulla in the Civil wans. 

PoRciA, daughter of' Cato Uticensis, married first to M. 
Bibulus, consul b.c. 59, and afterwards to M. Brutus, the assassin ^ 
Julius Caesar. 3 he ihduced her husband on the night before the 15th 
of March to disclose to hfr the conspiracy against Caesar’s hie, apd 
she is reported to have wounded herself in the thigh in order to show 
that she had a courageous soul, and could be trusted with the secret. 
She put an end to her own life after the death of Brutus in 42. 

PoRn-1 iKio.N', one of the giants who fought against the gpds, 
islain by Zeus and Hercujes. ’ . j 

foRPH^Rius, u-iulU CcLl'ed PoRi'ina Greek philosoplier 

the Neo-Platonic school, was born A,p. 233, either hi Batanea in 
Palestine or at Tyre. He studied at Aihors u-.dcr Longinus,^ wlyj 
changed his Syrian name into Porf-iyrius. 11 c soi'.ljd at Rome in h^§ 
30.th year, and there became a oiH!p!.'i of Pl<t‘';us, whos^ writings 
he ,<;orreiCted and arranged. [Plotinus.] His most celebrated work 
W^s his treatise against the, Christian religion, which was puhifely 
destroyed by order of the emperor Theodosius.—This 
among extant works of his are a Life of Plotmus^^ and a treatise,,Of| 
jihstinence (vjaluabls for its infrr-'':a'‘:or on the philosophyritual, a^d 
iQulture of various pqopjes). Cf, Lrc.uarn, History of Philasopjiyi 
[E.T;.], vol. i., .§128(6), ♦ 

PoRSfeNA, s PoliSENAi' ' Or l^PORSENNAi : LaRS, king of tfeh 
Etrusfcan town d^ GIiist'iAm; ttiarched against Rome at the head 
vast army, in ordei* IdTekdte* iTal’quihius Superbus to the throne. 
took possession of the hill Janiculum, and would have entered the city 
by the bridge which copnected Rome with the Janiculum, had if pot* 
been for the sup.erhujpan prpwess of Horatius Codes. He 
ceeded to lay siege to die qity, which soon began to suffer from lamina' 
Thereupon'a-yo^ng Roman, named 0 . Muqiu , '. ' tp deliver hi^ 

country by murdering the invading king. Pie went over to 

the Elruscan camp, but ignorant of the person oi rorsona, killed ty 
roya’. secretary insicacf. Seized, and threatened with torture, he thrust 
his right hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it burn, to show 
how little!he heeded pain. Astonished at.his courage, the king bads 
him. depart in peaceand Scaevola, as he was henceforward callecti 
told him, out of •gratrtsude, to make peace with Rome, since 300 nobI<i 
youths had swoni« toftake the life of .th^ king, and he was. the >fiitwi' 
upon whom the lot had fallen^ Porsena.thereupon dlnade > peace wij^, 
the* Romans, and, withdrew his troops, from Janxculun:|,,ft£tk 
receiving 26 hostages fropi the ’Romdns. ’Sutfi was the tsile by’which 
Roman vanity coticeg^M one of fhe Carlibsft and greatest 3 /i'^aste 1 rS of ’‘^4 
city-i^ee the I’htfbdficW-on to Macailay’^s Lays of Ancient 

'! ox I*;9R'r,u^|i>5;y?,,ijhie.prpte<;tmgg4^ Wb<iy^ 

emoiig^hft Rofipans, identified with the ^reek-palaempi;^' 
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POrus, king of the Indian proTincea E. of the river Hydaspes, 

offered « formidable resistance to Alexander^ when the tattfer^attempted 
to cross this river, »*c. 337. He was conquered by Alexander, and 
was afterwiirds received into his favour. We are told that Porus was 
a man of gipntic stature—not leas than five cubits in height; and i^at 
his personal strength and prowess In war were not less conspicuous 
than his valour.—See the Anabasis of Arrian. 

i^OSEiDiPPUS, one of the most poets of the 

new comedy (Greek). Only fragments of his pieces survive. 

P6seid6n, identified with NeptOnus by the Romans, was 
the god of the Medi!«‘rrttnean Sea. He was a son of Cronos and 
Rhea, whence he Is called Cronius^ and bv Latin poets Saturnius. He 
was accordingly a brother of 2^eus and 1 fades; and it was determined 
by lot that he should rule over the sea. Like his brothers and sisters, 
he was, after his birth, swallowed by his father Cronos, but thrown 
up again. In the Homeric poems Poseidon is described as equal to 
Zeus In dignity, but ief» powerful. He resents the attempts of Zeus 
to intimidate him j he even threatens his mightier brother, and once 
conspired with Hera and Athena to put him in chains j but on other 
occasions we find him submissive to Zeus. The palace of Poseidon 
was In the depth of the sea near Aegae In Euboea, where he kept k|s 
horses with braxen hoofs and golden manes. With these horses he 
rides In a chariot over the waves of the sea, which become smooth as 
he approaches, while the monsters of the deep play around his chariot* 
Poseidon in conjunction with Apollo is said to have built the walk of 
Troy for Laomedon, whence Troy is called Naptunia Petgama. tao- 
meefon refused to give these godts the reward which hao 'l^eert stipu¬ 
lated, and a^en dismissed them with threats. Poseidon in consequence 
sent a marine monster, which was on the point cf devouring Lao- 
medonk daughter, when It was killed by Hercules. ^He cpntinw# to 
t>ear an Implacable hatred against the Trojans, and h® sided with the 
Greeks In the war against their city. In the Odys^ty^ he appears 
hostile to Ulysses, whom he prevents from returning home'in 
quence of his having blinded Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon by ;tJ|d 
nymph Thoota. He is said to have created*the horse, when he aia- 
puted with Athena as to which of them shpuid giVe name to the 
capital of Attica. He was accordingly believed to nave tatight meh 
the art of managing horses by the bridle, and to have been the lorig- 
inator and protector of horse races.. He even metamorphoeed .himself 
into a horse, for the purp<^ of deceiving Demeter, Posei|Iliri waf 
married to Amphitrlte, by whom he had 3 children, Triton, Rhode, 
and Benthesicyme ? but he had also a vast number of children by other 
divinities and hWrtal wo»f#n. The sacrlffcts offer^^d to him gendt‘ally 
consisted of black and white bulls; but wild boars and rams were also 
sacrificed to him. Horse and chariot races were held in his honour 
ph the Corinthian isthmMS. The symbol of Poseidon’s power, was the 
trident, or a spear with three points, with which he used to shatter 
rocks, to call forth or subdup storms, to shake the earth, and the like. 
The plne*»tr^ wa? sacred to a» the dolphin and the horse. 

[For the of hip wprsnjp In modern Greece, c/, Lawson, 

hfttdarn (CffWa; fbIMors in dftcfdrtr Greek Ritiglon^ pp. 75-77.] tn 
works d^‘'artVFwwn may-be basily‘,Te<M|^ls'ed by his attributes—the 
dolphin, the hOT&H, ter liie tndent, and he is frequently represented in 
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gpp^ps:arpng Amphitrite, Tritons, Nereids, dolphins, A’c, The 
Rpmatk.gqd Ne?tunus is spqken of in a separate article. (S^ee 
, 54 -) . 

PSsfDONifA. [Paestum.] 

PosiDONfus, a distinguished stoic philosopher, bom at 
Apamea in Syria, about b,c. 135. He studied at Athens under Panae- 
tius, and taught at Rhodes with great success. He gave instruction 
to Cicero, and numbered Pompey among his friends. In B.o. 51 
Posidonius removed to Rome, and died soon after, at the age of 84. 
Best account in Bury, Ancient Greek Historians (1909), pp. 221 sqq. 

PosTUM^us. [Albinus.] 

PosxttMus, assumed the title of emperor in Gaul, a.I). 258, 

and reigned till ^67, when he was slain by his soldiers. 

PosTvoR^; a Roman goddess, presiding over childbirth. 

PoTiDAEA, a town in Macedonia, on the narrow isthmus of 
the peninsula Pallene, was a colony of the Corinthians. It afterwards 
became tributary to Athens, and its revolt from the latter city, b.c. 432, 
Was one of the immediate causes of the Peloponnesian war. It was 
takefi by the Athenians 'in 429, after a siege of more than 2 years, its 
inhabitants’expelled, and their place supplied by Athenian colonists, 
In 356 It was taken by Philip, who destroyed the city and gave its 
t^i-ntory to the Olynthians. 

_, ^iRAENESTE (J^a/esfrzna), one of the most ancient towns Of 
I,.a,tiium, situated on a steep and lofty hill, about 20 miles S.E. of Rome! 
U wa 9 said to have been founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses. It 
was strongly iorufied by naUire and by art, and frequently resisted the 
attacks of the Romans. Together with the other Latin towns, k 
becan^e subject tp;Rome, and was at p later period made a Roman 
colony. It was .lfere tfi^t the younger Marius took refuge, and Wei 
b^ieged by §}tlla’s troops^,, Praepeste possessed a celebrated tempi 
of Fortuna, jvith Sin oracle, which is often mentioned under the name 
Ptaen^sftnae ^rtes, In consequence of its lofty situation, Praeneste 

the headquarters in a Ronrfan camp. In the 
proinnces thi. name *35 attached to the gdvernor's oflirinl residenWif 
fqq^ Lightfoot s note on P!ii'ii>ji{aits, pp. 9(| 

V PratInas, one.,oi,the early tragic poets rI Athens, and a 
contemporary of Aeschylus. ?. , , . ' ^ ^ 

“ost distinguished sculptors o'f 

about^B^, 364 and onwards. He was a citizen if 
with.^copas, at thi hood of th 

whiph <Phidias had be^^ so inimitably successful 
of, the softer beauties of 
especiallyjn, the female figure,. One of his most 



cekbrwted work« was s marble statue of AphrodiU» whi<^ was dis- 
dnfjiashed from other statues of the goddess by the name of the 
Cnidians, who purchased it.—!n future all study of Praxiteles’ works 
must begin with the l/crmcj?, discovered not many years since at 
Olympia, This is the only statue extant whi^h we can prove, by 
'xldcnce, to be an original by one of the great Greek sculptors^ 
Si-f i'l.:-. r, vol, »i., 595 599. (See Fig, 31.) 

PrWmTdes, that is, a son of Priam, by which name Hector, 
Paris, Helenus* IViphobus, and the other sons of Priam, are frequently 
called. 

PrIAmus, the famous king of Troy, at the time of the Trojan 
war, was a %m of Laumedon, His original name was Podarces, t.e. 
**the swift-footed,” which was changed into Priamus, supposed to 
mean ** the ransomed ” (from because he was ransomed by 

his sister lleslone, after he had fallen Into the hands of Percules. He 
was first married to Arlsba, and afterwards to Hecuba.. According to 
Homer he was the father of 50 sons, 19 of whom were children of 
Hecuba. In the earlier part of his reign, Priam supported the Phryg¬ 
ians in their war against the Amazons. When the Greeks landed on 
the Trojan coast, Priam was advanced in years, and took no active 
part in the war. Once only did he venture upon the field of battle, 
to conclude the agreement respecting the single combat between Paris 
and Menelaus. After the death of THector, Priam went to the tent of 
Achilles to ransom his son’s body for burial* and obtained it (c/. 
Homer, Iliad, xxlv.). Upon the capture of Troy, he was slaip by 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

PRtAPU.s. I. Son of Dionysus and Apbrodlta. The original 
home of his worship was fit Lampsacus, on the Hellespont. He was 
regarded as the god of fruitfulness, in general, and was worshipped as 
the protector of flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, and of 
all garden produce. He was represented in carved images, mostly ih 
the form of ”herms,” carrying fruit in his garment, and either a siokle 
or cornucopia in his hand.—a. A city of Mysia, on the Propontis, Mi 
of Parlum, a colony of the Milesians, and a seat of the worship of the 
god Prispus. 

PRl^Nt, one of the la Ionian cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor. It wfts the birthplace of Bias, one of the Seven Sages of 
Greece. 

PrImus, M. AktOhIus, a general of Vespasian, who gained 

a victory over the VlteUltn army at Bedrlacum, a.o. 69. 

PriscUkus, a Romart grammarian, flourished about A.a 
450, and taught grammar at Constantinople. Several of his gram¬ 
matical works are extant. .. 1, ' , 

Priscos, Hki.vIdTus, son-ii>}aw of Tbrasea Paetu% distin- 
iiuiihed by his lovt of virtue, philosophy, and liberty, was put to death 
Vespasian.— MerSvale, Hisfory of tho Romans mdsf Mm Emitroi 

voh vH*, chap* la* ’ . ’ 

pRdTOP, [Neps, Comelms.]' 

i Pr6bu^ M. Aur^lIus, Raman emperor A.n. syd-aSa, wag 
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tilt niic^^c^ of Tfto!tut. During lilt rtlgo lio gatned rti«ii¥ britlimu 
victories ov#r th« ^trlmrlanf on iht fronuert of Qmul ond Hlyricu^. 
And In othor fuirii of th« Ronmn «fnplr«. lit w«t killed in t mutiny 
of hit own ioldkre* 

PrScas, one of the fabuUius kings of Alba Longu, father of 
Humitor and Amuliut. 

FeocloSi one of the most eelebrated teachers of the Neo* 
Fktonk tcbooh and a itout iupprcer of Ikganlani in Ui finnl ttnigglt 
with Chflttianilyr wai born at Eyzantiuni A,t^. 4ta> and died a.n. X, 
Ht laid claim to the posaefilon of mirncuioua power, and hta phllS, 
aophical system It rharacteriied by vaguentst and mystkiim. Severid 
of hit workt art tllli extant* 

PROCNfi, daughter of king Pandion of Athens, and wife of 

Ttreut. ,,g |. 

pKOCEis^iughter of Erechtheui attd wife of Cejihalus. 

PEOCEUSTi% that 18, **tho Stretcher/* a surname of the 
kmoui robber Eolyfiemon or Damaetei. Ho utod to tie all Iravi^lltri 
who fell Into hli Hindi upon a bed s II they wwre ihorter tlian the bed, 
he etintdhed their limbe till they were ^ the tame length: if thev wore 
longer than the bed, he tnadt them of the saiTNi ilxe by cutUnii oA aome 
of their limbi. He wae ilaln by Theaoui, 

' PeScOlus, the jurist, was the contemporary of the jurist 
Heir^a the younger, who wae probably the father of the emperof Nerva, 
The fact that Proculus gave nil name to the ii hool or met (PmeuHani 
or FmairfttnOi which witi oppoied to that of the Sabiniani, ihowi 
dtat he Wit a Jurlet of noit. 

pEdettLUS, | 0 blu 8 , a Homan senator, la said to have 
informed the Eooian ^people, after Hie death of Romulua, that thgr 
Wog had amf^ared to him* and bade Idm itll the people lo honour him 
In futofi as a god under the name of Qulrlaua* 

Padnlctiti a celebrated msphiat, m% a imtive of lulls in the 
laiand of Cetu, and lived in the time of the Peloponnsjilani war and 
SObleqUently* He frequenity vla!^ Athimt«»^lle is lam^ for hit 
moral apoicmudroci The Choice of Heracimi^ narrated fey Xenophon is 
the MtmorahitU. 

I. RRowni, mm tf Aba«» and twlu-brother <rf Aertaius* In the 
dlepute between the a feroHM^ra lor the kingdom of AfgOf, Proetua mm 
eapelW, whareynon ha fled to lobules In Lyria, and tnarrled Amfe or 
Sthenebeep, the daughter of the latter* With the auittance of tobaue, 
Profttui returned to nla native land: and Aerfatua gave him at ihare m 
fell kingdom, Pruetua 3 daughteis, Lyelppe, Iphlnoa. and Iphia* 
mm* Whso these daughters arrived at the age of inaturhy, they 
were’Stricken yritfe nmeneMi, efeher from deepfting ^he worship m 
Dloayeos, dr Mm preseynlng to compare their beauty with that of 
Hera* (Mslampus.] The frensy spread to the other women of Argos; 
t!U at length Proetus agreed to divide his kingdom between Meiampus 
and his .brother BUa, upon the former promising thst he would cure 
tih’*kdosin ol thtdr mddmess* Prostus alie plays a promident' part la 
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the story of Bellerophon, According to Ovld» Acrlsius extolled 
from his kingdom by ProetUi} and Perseus* the grand«pn of .AcrisiUj8| 
avenged his grandCather hy turning Proetus into stone by means ol 
the head of Medusa* 

Pr6m£thkCs, son of the Titan lapetus and Clymene, and 
brother of Atlas* Menoetius, and Kpimetheus, His name signifies 
“forethought/* as that of his brother Epimetheus denotes after¬ 
thought/* He is represented as the great benefactor of men in spite 
of Zeus* He stole fire from heaven in a holib'w tube* and taught 
mortals all useful arts* fft order to punish men, Zeus gave Pandora 
as a oresent to Rpimetheus, in consequence of which diseases and 
suffermas of every kind befell mortals. He also chained Prometheus to 
a rock on Mt. Caucasus* where In the daytime an eagle consumed ms 
liver, which was restored in each succeeding night* O'his is the 
subject of the play of Aeschylus, the Prometheus Bound.) Pro¬ 
metheus was thus exposed to perpetual torture; but |||rculcs killed 
the eagle and delivered the sufferer, with the consent o^Zeus, who in 
this way had an opportunity of allowing ‘his son to gain immortal 
fame* There was also a legend, whidu related that Prometheus 
created man out of earth and water* He is said tjo have given to men 
a portion of all tlie qualities possessed by the other animals.—The deep 
religious purpose which underlies the Prometheus egend, as re-told by 
Aeschylus, is one which is highly significant. The great tragedy of 
Aeschylus is Hebraic In Its moral tone, and should be compared With 
the Book of ]oh. Thesft books embody the two protests of the ancient 
world against divine oppression—the one the’pmte^ of monotheism, 
the other of polytheism. The reader* ^ould consult Butcher’s Leetures 

on 

?r6n&ba, a surname of Juno among tfce'Romans, describing 

her as the deity presiding over marriage*. * ^ 

PRapERTtus, Skk.. AuRftr.Yus, the Romiih poet, was a njsttive 
of Unibria, and Was born about b.c* He begaf» to write poetry at 
a verv ear tv age, and the merit of hi^ productions attracted the atten¬ 
tion and patr^age of Maecenas, The year of his death is unknown. 
Propertius k one of the principal of tk Roman elegiac poe s-JCo 
ttn poet, except Catullus, so forcibly P.W . 9 ^ V 

its joys, its fears, its pains, Its regrets* The best edition is f;l» 
Butter’s (with commentary): no really ,8®“^ 

perhajis ihtllflmfefe’s la t 3 i* least objeotlSnabla^heo Mackall, Latm 
LJterotors.'PP. J* 3 - 4 < "i i ' ' . 

Pr&pontis (Sea of'M^irvwra), so can<,>d''fr6pi its .Pj^'titin 
witli wlerffipa to tjie Pontus (Euxinus), being rp^rovpiyrtv, ftefore 

tha,Pootus,'.... ‘ '1 

thfltti 

_ , m tha 

nearly half a million 



Whone.],. , 

^ ftkys. 
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Prot 1 g 6 ras, a celebrated sophist, was bora at Abd^^^ in 

Thrace» probably about tJ^e. 480, and died about 411, at the of 

nearly 70 years. He was the first who called himself a sophist, and 
taught for pay; and he practised his profession for the space of 40 
years. His instructions were so highly valued that he soni< 5 times 
received 100 Wnae iprom a pupil; and Plato says that Protagoras made 
more mqn,ej^ thag Phidias and 10 other sculptors. In 411 He was 
accused of impiety by Pythodorus, one of the Four Hundred* His 
impeachment was founded on his book on the gods, which began with 
the statement: “Respecting the gods, I am, unable to know wHether 
they exist or do not exist.’* The impeachment was followed his 
banishment, or, as others affirm, only by the burning of his l&ook* 
{According to Plato, what he professed to teach was not science! nor 
sckolarship, but conduct. He undertook to give what we shouI< 3 f call 
a truly liberal education. See Benn, The Philosojxhy of Greece * pp. 
*27 S ' qq.J j 

Prot£silaus, son of Iphiclus and Astyoche, was a native of 
Phylace in Thesply. He led the warriors of several I'hessalian places 
against Troy, arid was the first of all the Greeks who was killed Hy the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from the ships upon the I'rojan 
shore.' According to the odmfeoi) tradition, he was slain by Hoctor# 
See LAOOAifteiA. ' 


/Proteus, the priophetic bid of ,t}ie sea, is described in 
thefearliesl legends as a subject of Poseidon, whose flocks (the awaij#) 
he tended. According.,to- Homer he resided in the island of PHaiiros, 
at the distance of one day’s journey from the river Aegyptus 
whereas Virgil places his residence in the island, of Carpathos, between 
Crete and Rhodes. At midday Proteus rose from the sea, and’ «lept 
in the shade of the rocks, with the monsters of the deep lying aroiand 
him. Any one wishing to learn futurity from him was oblig^ to 
hold.of him at that time : as soon as he was ^seized, he assumed e^very 
possible shape, in order to escape the necessity of prophesying’, hut 
whenever he saw that his endeavours'Were'of no avail, ht resumed 
his usual* form, and told the truth. AffCr finishing his probhecv he 
returned' into the, sea. Homer asdrjbes td ’Hhn a daughter JlddtHeJt.— 
Anothei-’set of traditions'describes PVbteuS as ai soh of Poseidbn 
^ a king df E^ypt, whq had two s6ns, Tefegonhs and Polygonum # 

. PrQtog£n£s, a celebrated Greek painter. He was'a native 
of Caunus, in Caria, a dty subject to the Rhodians, and Aourisahad 
33 a- 3 oo- Her^i^d at Rhodes almcwt entirely ; only other 
city of Greece which he is said to h^ive Visited is ilithens, wfiero lie 
executed one of hjs'-great works in the Prbpylaed. Up to' his <otti 
gw he IS said to have lived in poverty and in eomparatWobscurlW* 
Hw fame however; reached the ears of Apelles, who. as the -iTvaaf 
way oi making Ae hierits of Protogenes known to his fellow-dtizom 
^ffered him for. hi^ finisted works the enormous spm of w t^ert-S?1l 


Provocatio (Roman law-term),. \ 

of a magistrate to the decisfoit’of the people" - ‘ 


irom rne veroici 
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PROXiuNUS* a Boeotian, was a disciple of Gorgias and a 

friend of Xenophon. 

Pruoentixjs, a Roman poet (Christian), born a»d. 343. 
He was the Hret really great Christian poet. Of his works the 
Ptristfphanon and Caihimermon (*» Daily Round) are the most con¬ 
siderable. The latter hook^Latin text and English verse rendering— 
has been issued by Dent (Temple Classics), Por an account of Pru- 
dentius, see Ciloveri lJf« and LetUts in the Fourth Century^ chap, xh 

FrOsTas, I, King of Bithynia from about b,c, 22S to 180, He 
was the son of S^llrliia, whom he succeeded. He appears to have been 
a monarch of vigour and ability, and raised his kingdom of Bithynia 
to a much higher pitch of power and prosperity than it had previously 
attained. He basely surrendered Hannibal, who had taken refuge at 
his court, to the Homans; but who escaped failing into the hands of 
his enemies by a voluntary death.—a. The son and successor of the 
preceding, reigned from about 180 to 149, He courted assiduously the 
alliance of the Homans. He carried on war with Attains, king of 
Pergamus, with whom, however, he was compelled by the Romans 
to conclude peace in 154. 

pRVTANRis (wpinruviic), committees at Athens for presiding 
over public business. They dined together at the public charges in 
the or Council Halk 

PSAMMKHITUS, king of Egypt, succeeded his father Amasis 
in 8.C. sab, and reigned only 6 months, He was con<^ered by Cam- 
byset In 535, and hts country made a province of the rersian empire. 

PsAMMftTiCHUSi E king of Egypt, reigned from B.a 671 to 
dxy. He was originally one of the xa kings who obtained an Independent 
sovereignty In the confusion which followed the death of Setho. 
Having been driven into banishment by the other kings, he took 
refu^ in the marahts: but shortly afterwards, with the aid of some 
Ionian and Carian pirates, he conquered the other kings, and became 
sole ruler of Egypt. The employment of foreign mercenaries by Psam- 
metichus gave great oience to the military caste In Egypt; and being 
indignant at other treatment which they received from him, they 
emigrated In a bcMiy of 840,000 men, Into Ethiopia, where settlements 
were astigned to them by the Ethiopian king. 

PsAMMts, king of Egypt, succeeded hia father Necho, and 
raigned from a-c. 6oi to S 9 $> 

PsfCHft, *'the aoul,*' occura in the later times of antiquity 
sa a pertoniftcation of the kuinan aoul. Piych* wu the youngest of 
the 3 daui^wra of a king, smd excited hy her tMxuty the jealousy and 
•nw of AjfdtfodUe. In ordar to avanse harsslf, the goddess ordered 
Cum to Inspire Fsyche with a lose Kt the moat oomemptikle of ah 
men: but CufM waa ao atrickan with her beauty that he himself 
fell In km with her. He accordingly conveyed her to a charming 
spot, wb«« unaean and unknown, he visited her every night, and left 
her as soon U day bagan w dawn. But bee jealoua titters made 
her Isritos* that In the darknew of ni|^t ihe wm embradog some 
hideout monstir, and acdlrdlngly once, while Capld waa asleep, she 
drew naar 10 Mmwdth a lamp, and, to her antaaemeid!, beheld the most 
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haijdsome and l®vMy of the gods. In the excitement of joy andfc 
a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp upon his shoulder. This aS 
Cupid, who censured her for her mistrust, and fled. Psyche's ha 2 
ness was now gone, and after atteinpting in vain to throw herlS 
into a river, she wandered about from temple to temple, inquiS 
after her lover, and at length came to the palace of Aphrodite,’ ThS 
her real sufferings began, for Aphrodite retained her, treated her ask 
slave, and imposed upon her the hardesit and most humiliating In-'Qurs 
Psyche would haveJperished under the weight of h:.- s.'':-.: r.£ 

not Cupid, who still loved her in secret, invisibly comforted, and 
assisted her in her toils. With his aid she at last succeeded in oven 
coming the hatred and jealousy of Aphrodite: she became immortal 
and was united to, him for ever.. In , this pleading story Psyche evi 
dently represents the human soul, which is purified by passions and 
misfortunes,, and thus,prepared for the enjoyment of .true and oure 
^ppiness.-T.The story of Cupid and Psyche is told ‘with much charm 
by Apulems 4 n his Gal 4 en A^s: see the rendering by Adlinkton 
(reprinted inj Dent’s Temple Library),. ^ 

PtSl^maeus, usilally called Ptolemy, the name of sevtfd 
kings of Egypt. I. surnamed Soter, the Preserver, ’but more coj 
known as the sen of Laglis, reigned b.c. 323-2851 His father 
^gds was a Maceoonian of igroble birth, but his mother Arsinoe had 
been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on which account Jt seemsvto 
have been generally believed that Ptolemy was in reality the offspring 
ofj, that {monarch. Pjtolemy accompanied Alexander ihroughbut his 
campaigns in Asia,^ and oq the division of the empire which followed 
Alexander s death (323), obtained the government of Egypt. He after's 
wa^s enlarged his dominions by seizing upon the important satrapv 
Of i^oenicia and Coele-Syria, and made himself master ofTerusaleSi 
Sabbath day^ These -provinces he losti 
Mt again recover^ in a war with Antigonus and his son Demetriutl 
Ptaielmy sObsequSnftly crossedf^over to ,Greece, where he announced 
himseM as thp liberator of the Gneeks^-butihe-^eilected little. In -106 he 
was Gereaied bv Ocmerrius in a great sea.%htioff Salamis in Cyprus, 
by which he los't that in portant island. Next vear (305) Ptolemy 
renonred the most import.'irt assistance-to the Rnodians, who weii 
bresieged by DemeftrMJsi; aitid when Demetrius was at Jiength- compelki 
to rai^ the siege (304),.;the Rhodians paid divinb honours to the 
Egyptian^monarch-as ^hear ^avippr ^nd preserver (Sotfir). ,The lateet. 
years of Ptolemy s reign appear to have been devoted dlmbsLentimk 5 
^ j’ ? abdicated in favour of his youngeS' 

this event a years, and died 
m^283.j'?'TOe‘'€h^a'otevJ‘ot Ptoleteny does niot* merit u*iiqua,ltifled Maiseir 
but’he drstingtnshed himself as a ruler, -and as-a patron-of Wt^atu^r 
and scien^;'^^He fbunded the Library and the Museu-nn. of Alexandria..’ 
Many rhefn; of 'MeraryemifOience. were gathered-'aroundf the Egvntian’ 
l^g*i« among‘Whom may be especially noticed .Demetrms, of Phalermt' 

»an*'J>jtednrus -surnamed,,Ctor^us-; wlh-^ S 

'll?_ 


reSSf?w%jiMy'^£tej-Bi8i*enme^wms.bohn-ini/the'island/^^ 309,. His 
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tong rtign was marked by f«iw events of a striking character; He 
was long engaged in war with his hal^brother Magas, for the posses^ 
sion of the Cyrenalca, which ho eventually ceded to Magas. Ptolemy 
also concluded a treaty with the Romans. He was frequently engaged 
in hostilities with Syria* which were terminated towards the close of 
his reign by a treaty of peace, by which Ptolemy gave his daughter 
Berenice in marriage to Antiochua 11 . Ptolemy’s chief care, however* 
was directed to the internal administration of his kingdom, and to the 
patronage of literature and science. Under him the Museum of Alex«» 
tndria became the restiri and abode of all the most distinguished men 
@1 letters of the day, and in the library attached to it were accumu¬ 
lated all the treasures of ancient learning. According to a well-known 
tradition, it was by his express command that the lioly Scriptures of 
the Jews were translated into (ircek. The new cities or colonies 
founded by him in diferent parts of his dominions were extremely 
numerous. All authorities concur in attesting the great power and 
wealth to which the Egyptian monarchy was raised under Phila- 
deipiiui*, but his private life and relations do not exhibit hls» character 
in as favourable a light as we might have inferred from the splendour 
of hti administration.—*I! 1. KuBRoaTBS (s.c. a47-*aaa), eldest son and 
iuccessor of Pkiladelphut. Shortly after his accession he invaded 
Syria, in order to avenge the death of his sister Berenice. He ad* 
vaniN^ as fur as Babylon and Susa, and alter reducing all Meso- 
potanda, Babylonia, and Suslana* received the submission of all the 
upper provinces of Asia aa far as the confines of Bactrla and India* 
From this career of conquest fee was recalled by the news of seditions 
in Egypt, and returned to that country, carrying with him an immense 
booty* comprising* among other ob|e(^i^ all the statues of the Emtlan 
deities which had been carried off by Cambyses to Babylon^ or Persia, 
and which he restored to their respective temples. Hence/ho ol^ained 
the title of Euergelwi (the Benefactor ’*). Hi# fleets were equally sue* 
eestfuf; but It appears that the greater part of the eastern provinces 
speechly fell again into the hands of Seleucus, while Ptolemy retained 
possession of the maritime regions and a great part of Syria itselli 
During the latter years of his reign ha subdued the Ethiopian tribes 
on hii louthorn frontier, and advanced as for as Adule, a port tfeo 
Saa» Ptolfieny Euargetes is scarcely less celebrated than his father 
for his patronage ol literature and aeienee.w.|V, Piiat^lp/sTOiEt (b.o; 
sa»«-soB)> eldest son and successor ol Euergetes, was very far frofh 
inheriting the virtues or ahUities of.felt father: and his reign Was the 
opnmencemw^t of the decline of the Egyptian kkigdom. Its beginning 
was stained with odmes of the darkest kind. He put to death his 
mo^r iertnlee, felt brolhee Magas, and feis undo Lysimaolius* and 
thm iVfm hlmsell up without r^ralat to a Efo oi ikdolenee add 
luxury* while he abafidoned to his mialster Sosifefut the care of all 
poll^l iEalfi. Afildochuf 0 reid;, Idng of Syria, availed himself 
of dbli state of tBsorder* and ocunquered the> grehter/^part'Ol 
Syria amd Pafe^lnSi hut in the 3rd fmr oi the war he mm 4 
completely dideated by Ptolemy iivjperson at the decisWe’battle of 
llapma* .On hit'relurfi'from his Syrian expedition, Ptolemy gave 
Mmsill up iuora and more to every species of vice and debauchery, 
mA thus ih^tsned felt Ills. He died* In S05. Mm his pfededessesfe* 
hi encouraged philosophers and mon olJettefS* afrd craedafy i^tton- 
littd tbs diitingulsbsd grammarian ArlttarchySii***V. iFipHaHaS 
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aoi-iSi), son and successor of Ptolemy IV. He was child of 
years old at the death of his father, 205. Philip, king of Macedonia^! 
and Aatiochus III. of Syria, took advantage of the minority of 
lemy, and entered into a league to divide his dominions between thenJ, 
In pursuance of this arrangement, Antiochus conquered Coele-Syriaj 
while Philip reduced the Cyclades and the cities in Thrace which'had 
still remained subject to Egypt; but the Romans commanded both 
monarchs to refrain from further hostilities, and restore all the oon* 
quered cities. In 196 the 3'oung king was declared of age, and the 
ceremony of his Anacleteria, or coronation, was solemnised with 
great magnificence, 6n which occasion the decree was issued whidb 
has been preserved to us in the celebrated inscription known as the 
Rosetta ;stone. As long as Ptolemy continued under the guidance 
and influence of Aristomenes, his administration was equitable and' 
popular. Gradually, however, he became estranged from his able 
and virtuous minister, and at length compelled him to take poison. 
Towards the close of his reign Ptolemy conceived the project of m 
covering Coele-Syria from Seleucus, the successor of Antiochus, as 
the latter monarch had not restored that province, -g 

treaty, when Ptolemy married his daughter, Cleopatra. !>'• i ■'«: 
by an unguarded expression, excited the apprehensions of some of his 
friends, he* was cut off by poison in the 24th year of his reign andsthd 
29th of his age, 181. His reign was marked by the rapid decline of 
the Egyptian monarchy, and at his death Cyprus and the Cyrenaica 
were almost the only foreign possessions still attached to the crown 
of Egypt.—VI. PhiloMETOR (b.c. 181-146), eldest son and successor 
of Ptolemy V. He was a child at the death of his father in 181; and 
the regdncy was assumed during his minority by his mother Cleopalra/ 
After her death, in 173, his ministers had the rashness to engage in 
war with Antiochus Epiphanes, king»of Syria, in the vain hope of 
recovering the provinces of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. But their 
army was totally defeated by Antiochus, near Pelusium, and Antiochus 
advanced as far as Memphis, 170. The young king himself Ml into 
his hands,* but was treated with kindness and distinction, as Antiochus 
hoped by.this means to make himself the master of Egypt. *' But beih^ 
unable to fake Alexandria, which was defended by Ptolemy’s younger 
brother,; Antiochus withdrew into Syria, after establishing Philometol 
as king at Memphis, but retaining in his hands the frontier fortress of 
Pelusium. This last circumstance, together with the ravages committed , 
by the Syrian troops, awakened Philometor, who had hitherto been ’ll 
mere puppet in the hands of the Syrian king, to a sense of his true 
position, and he^ hastened t© make overtures of peace to his brothet( 
who during Ptolemy’s captivity had assumed the title of king Euergetcs 
II. It was agreed that the two brothers should reign together, and 
that Philometor should' marry, his sister Cleopatra. Upon this An¬ 
tiochus advanced a second time to the walls of Alexandria, but wilhl 
dijW to. ,hia. Qwn dominions, n68, at the command of M. PoprHiiiS 
Laenas*, t^e Roman ambassador. Dissensions soon broke out between 
the twa brothers, and Euergetes expelled Philometor from Alexandria.* 
Here^upon Philometor repaired in person to Rome, 164, where he 
received ,by the senate with the utmost honour, and deputies wer# 
a^pinointed tci reinstate him in the sovereign power. The remainder- 
was chiefly occupied with Syrian affairs. Iii 146'hi 
m .‘dedsivc victory over Alexander Balas, but died a. few 
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fturwartls, in consaqiiftnct of a fall from his horaa during the banl^. 
•ie had reigned 3$ ymtrs from the period of hia first accession, and 
;8 from hia restoration by die Romans. PhUomelor la upraised for 
he mildnesa and humanity of his disposition^ and if not one of the 
»reatest. lie was at least one of the best of the race of the Ptolemies.— 
v'll. Ki-kugmks II. or Piiyscoh, that Is, Big-Belly, reigned b.c. 146— 
117. In order to secure undisputed possession of the throne, he 
narried his sister Cleopatra, the widow of* his brother Philometor, and 
3ut to death his’ nephew Ptolemy, who had been proclaimed king 
ander the surname of Eupator, A reign thus commenced in blood 
was continued in a similar spirit. Many of the leading citizens of 
Alexandria, who had taken part against him on the death of his 
brother, were put to death, and the streets of the city were repeatedly 
deluged with blood. At the same time that he thus incurred the 
hatred of his subjects by his cruelties, he rendered himself an object 
of their aversion and contempt by abandoning himself to the most 
defjrading vices tie became enamoured of his niece Cleopatra (the 
offspring of hia wife by her former marriage with Philometor), and 
he did not hesitate to divorce the mother, and receive her daughter 
instead, as his wife and queen. By this proceeding he alienated still 
more the minds of his Greek subjects; and his vices and cruelties at 
length produced an insurrection at Alexandria. Thereupon he fled , to 
Cyprus, and the Alexandrians declared his sister Cleopatra queen 
{130). Enraged at this, Ptolemy put to death Memphitis, his son by 
Cleopatra, and sent his head and hands to his unhappy mother. But 
Cleopatra having bean shortly afterwards expelled from Alexandria 
in her turn, Ptolemy fourkl himself unexpectedly reinstated on the 
throne (lay). He died after reigning 29 years from the death of his 
brother Philometor, Although ilie character of Ptolemy Physcon was 
stained by the most infamous vices, and by the most sanguinary 
cruelty, he still retained that love of letters which appears to have 
been hereditary in the whole race of the Ptolemies.—VIll. SoTaa.I!*, 
and also Philombtor, but more commonly called Latiiyrus or Xa- 
THURUS, reigned B.c. 117-107, and also 89-81. Although he was of 
full age at the time of his father’s death (117), he was obliged to reign 
jointly’ with his mother, Cleopatra, who had been appointed, by the 
will of her late husband to succeed him on the throne. After reigning 
10 years, he was expelled from Alexandria by an insurrection of the 
people, which she had excited against him (107). His brother Alex¬ 
ander now assumed the sovereignty of Egypt, in conjunction with his 
mother, and relgntd for iS years. After the death of Cleopatra and 
the e.t^l8lo« of Alexander In 89* Ptolemy Lathyrus, who had estab- 
ilahed himself at Cyprus, was recalled by the Alexandrians, and« estab¬ 
lished anew on the throne of Egypt, which he occupied thenceforth 
without Interruption till his death In St, The most important event 
of this period was the revolt of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, which was 
taken after a 3 years* sief^, and reduced to the state of ruin in which 
4 t has ever since remalneq.T-IX. Ai^exanobr 1 ., youngest son of Pto¬ 
lemy VIL, reigned conjointly with his mother Cleopatra from the 
expulMon of his .brother Lathyrus, ».o. 107-90. In this year he 
as^isslnated his mother p but he had not reigned alone a year, when 
be was compelled by a general sedition of the populace and military 
to quit Alexandfiav— 3 C. Albxanper 11 *, son of the preceding, put to 
^eath by the. Akiasan^lans shortly after his accession.—XT. t>io 



43^5 ’OEmantir v^iassicai JUiccionary— 

NYsus, but rooreicpittmonly known by the appellation of AtJi^BTEs, the 
Ktftte-player^ en illeptiTi:-.- son of Ptolemy / I^athyfus* on 

the deathAlexander IT. pTOclaimed king by the Alexsindrians, 
B*c, 8o. To obtain the ratification of his title from tbk« Romans| 
he expended immense sums, which, he was compelled to rais^ 
imposition of fresh taxes, and the discontent tbus excited 
combining with the contempt entertained for his character, led 
to hi^ expulsion by the Alexandrians, in 58. Thereupon be pro^ 
eeeded in person to Rome to solicit assistance? bat it was not till 5c 
A. Gabinius, proconsul in Syria, was induced, by the influence 
of Pornpey, aided by the enormous bribe of xo,ooo talents from Pto. 
lemy himself, ^ undertake his restoration. One of his first acts was 
to put to death his daughter Berenice (whom the Alexandrians had 
placed on the throne)^ and many of the leading citizens of Alexandria, 
He died in 51, afto- a reign of 29 years from the date of his firgt 
accession.—!XTI. Hlcc-t son of the preceding. By his father’s will 
tl^ sovereign power was left to himself and his sister Cleopatra 
but the latter was expelled by the minister Pothinus after 
she had reigned in conjunction with her brother about 3 years. Here^ 
hpon she took refuge in Syria, and assembled an army, with which 
she invaded Egypt. Shortly after, Caesar arrived in Egypt, and as 
Cleopdtra’s charms gained her his support, Pothinus deter milled to 
excite an insurrection a;aV.yt ‘:in. Hence arose what’ is usually 
dalled the Alexandrian w^r. TcMcry, who was'at first in Caesar’s 
handsi* managed to escape, and put himself at the hfeadl of the ini 
Sui^nta, but he was defeated by Caesar, and was drowned in an 
attempt to escape by the river (47).—XIH, Voungest son of Ptolemy 
AMetes, was declared king by Caesar in conjunction with Cleopatra’ 
after the death of his elder brother j but in 43 Cleopatra put him to 
death—For the Ptolemies generally, see Mahaffy, Gyeelz Life and 
Thought (1896), especially chaps, x.-xii.; and the same writer’s The 
Efi^pire of the Ptolemies, ' ’ 

P,f 5L&jMAEX7^, CtA.UDt'CFS,, a celebrated .rpathematician, astrQr 
nomer, and geogriOphern Of Ptoilemy,himself we know absolutely 
oothioigjbut .hlf d#te. :He certainly.f observed iri''A vO. 139, at, Alexi- 
andriaj;%nd since, be'.survived Antoninus he iwas alive i 161. His 
iO},8 books, is hh most celebrated work. , 

t^UBircANi, a Roinan term for the farinors 6f taxes anfi 

revenue (the‘‘publicans•’<jf the N.T.). ’ 

PuBLtcSLAi a Roman co^otnen, signifying “ one who courts 
the people,’,’ and thus “ a frdendP of the people.” i: P. PofifeP 

COLA;* took an active part in expelling the Tafqui'ns»'frcl*hi the cW 
Sfftd'wass thereupon elected consul with Brutus (b.c. 509). He secured 
She liberties of thte people by propos-ng several laws, and ordered the 
Ibtiors to lower th'e fasces- before the peoole, as an adcnowledgmehl 
thUt theiiP ’ power was superior to that of the consuls- 'Hence be 
became bo' gretot‘a favourite with the people, that he received l^e 
stirttamie oP Pmiblicatai - ,Ke was consul 3 times '^gain. He diedl^h 
St®/--®*.* L.‘GELLius Pt^^ consul in-B.c. 7®: He belonged to 
^O^fWrUtooratical party. In 63 'hw -warmly supported’ Cicero iri'the 
the CatMinarian conspiracy.—3. 1. Celuus Poblicola, 
ffrilor 'Khe''preceding, ^'espoused the repubiScan- party went' 




M. Brtitus to butf d«$»ert «4 to the trlumvlrs» Ocuvian and 

Antony» for whlc^t treavhory he obtained the consulship in 36. In the 
war between Octavian and Antony he espoused the side cf the latter, 
and commanded the right wing of Antony's fleet at the battle of 
Actium* 

PobiJUa, the and wife of AI* I'ullius Cicero, whom he 
married s.c* 46. 

PuBUhlus, VolIro, tribune of the plebs, b*c. 472, and 
again 471, effected an iinnortant change in the Roman constitution. 
In virtue of the laws which he proposed, the tribunes of the plebs 
and the aedltes were elected by the comitla tribute, instead of by the 
comitia centurlata, as had previously been the case, and the tribes 
obtained the power of deliberating and determining in all matters 
affecting the whole nation, and not such only as concerned the plebs. 

PuBL-lus StRus. [Syrus,] 

POuIcMa, a personification of modesty. At Rome there were 
two sanctuaries dedicated to her. 

Pupift«us MaxTmus, M. C!-6otus, was elected emperor 
with Balbfrtus, in a.o. 338, when the senate received Intelligence of 
the death of the two Gordons in Africa j but the new emperors, were 
slain by the soldiers at Rome In the same year. 

PDJ>iUS, a Roman dramatist. 

POtMu {jPcmzmii)^ originally named'D icaearchia, a cele¬ 
brated seaport town of Campania, situated on a jfiromontory on the 
E. side of the Puteotanus Sinus, and a little to the E« of Cumae, yvas 
foundedi by the Creeka of Cumae, s.c, 521, under the name 6f Dicae- 
archia. It obtained the name of Puteoli,, dither from its humerouh 
wells or from the stench arising from the mineral springs in its neighs 
bourhood* The town was indebted for its importance to its excellent 
harbour, which was protected by an extensive rnole to which Caligula 
attached a floating bridge, which extended as far as Balae, a distance 
of a miles. PuteoU was the chief emporium for tne commerce with 
Alexandria and with the greater part of Spain/ The toVn' Was 
colonised by, tho Rpmana In a.c. 194, and also anew by Augustus, 
Nero, and Vespasian* It was destroyed by Alnric in a.d, 4^14, by 
Gfeinseric in 455, and also by TotUus in 545, but was on each occasion 
speedily rebuilt 'there are still many ruins of the anpient toWn at the 
modern ^ ' ' ' ' , u 

Pydna (jbVnwi), a town of Macedonia in the district Pieria. 
It was orlgtoally a Greek colony, but It was subdued by the Mace¬ 
donian kings, from whom,, however, it frequently revolted. It was 
subdued by Philip, who enlarged and fortified d)e place. It Is eapd* 
cially msemorable on aoeount of /the victory gained under Us walls 
AenalUus Paulua over Reaseusi,. the Iasi king of Macedonia, [68. ^ 

PvolaAftt^ l.».,men of tf^ height of a i.e. 13^ belief, a 

people (Ir^t merittohed by Hbiher \llto 4 , i|f.} as ^welling bp, the shores 
of Ocean, and pttacked by cranes ih spring-iinm. 

Pyob^I'^Q*':. of CyjM:us, Ef^ is'sai^ ^9 
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lb love With the i^ory image of a maiden which he himself had made, 
and to have prayed to Aphrodite to breathe life into it. When the 
request was granted, Pygmalion married the maiden, and became by 
her the father of Paphus.—See the beautiful rendering of this legend 
in William Morris* The Earthly Paradise. —2. Son of Belus and 
brbther of Dido, who murdered Sichaeus, Dido’s husband. [Dido.] 

P^LADES, son of Strophius and Anaxibia, a sister of Aga¬ 
memnon. His father was king of Phocis; and after the death of 
Agamemnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his father’s court. Here 
Pylades contracted that friendship with Orestes, which became pro¬ 
verbial. He assisted Orestes in murdering his mother Clytaemnestra 
and eventually married his sister Electra. * 


the name of 3 towns on the W. coast of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, The most famous was Messenia, at the N. entrance of what is 
now called the Day of Navarino^ the largest and safest harbour in all 
Qreepe, This harbour was fronted and protected by the small island 
of Sphacteria, which stretched along the coast about miles, leaving 
only 2 narrow entrances at each end. Pylos became memorable in 
the’Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians under Demosthenes built 
a fort on the promontory Coryphasium, a little S. of the ancient city, 
and just within the N. entrance to the harbour (b.c. 425). The 
attempts of the Spartaks to dislodge the Athenians proved unavailing- 
and the capture by Cleon of the Spartans, who had landed in the 
island of Sphacteria, was one of the most important events in the 
whole war.—C/. Thucydides, iv., 1-41. 


' PstrXmus. [Thisbe.] 

'Pyrg6t£les, one of the most celebrated g.m cn^-uvers of 
ancient preece, was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, who 
placed h^m on a level with A^pelles and Lysippus, by naming him as 
the only artist who was permitted to engrave seal-rings for the king. 

PferpftLfiGETHON, that is, flwning with fire, the name of 
one of the rivers in the lower world. 


jPYwiic fDANCE, a mimic war-dance among the Greeks. 

founder of the Sceptical or Pyrrhonian school 
of philosophy, was a native of Elis, in Peloponnesus. He is said to 
have been poor, and to have followed, at first, the profession of a 
pinter. He is then said to have been attracted to philosophy by the 
books of Democritus, to have attended the lectures of Bryson a dis- 
of Stilpon, to have attached himself closely tb Ahbxfarchus, and 
with hi^m to have joined, the expedition of Alej&ander the Great. He 
certain knowledge on any subject was urtattainable: and 
the great object of man ought to be to lead a virtuous Bfe. 
yrrho' wrote no works, except a poem addressed to Alexander^! whidh 
was rewarded by the latter in a royal manneis;. His^philosopWosd 
fvstera was first reduced to writing by his. disciple Timan.^He 


Pv^lRpUg. 
of EjpiFiisi 'son 


I. Mythological. [Neoptoleiuus.'] —2!, f. King 
of Aeacides and Phthia, was born b.c. 318. fcassandw 



npwpr 


having prevailed upon th»a Eplrota to expel thwir young king, Pyrrhua, 
who wa# only 17 ytarf of age» accompanied his brother-in 4 aw Detoe* 
trius to Asia, and was present at the battle of Ipsws, 30x» In* which he 
gained great renown for his valour. Afterwards he went as a hostage 
tor Demetrius into Egypt, where he married Antigone, the daughter 
of Berenice. Ptolemy now supplied him with forces, with which he 
regained his kingdom <a<)5). After this he made an attempt to conquer 
Macedonia, and actually obtained a share of the throne with Lysi^ 
machus, but was driven out of the country after a reign of 7 months 
(a 86 ). For the next few years Pyrrhus reigned quietly in Epirus; but 
in aSo he accepted the Invitation of the Tarentines to assist them in 
their war against the Romans. He crossed over to Italy with a large 
army, and in the tst campaign defeated the Roman consul, M. Valerius 
Laevinus, near Heraciea. The battle was long and bravely con¬ 
tested; and it was not till Pyrrhus brought forward his elephants, 
which bore down everything before them, that the Romans took to 
flight. The loss of Pyrrhus, though Inferior to that of the Romans, 
was still very considerable. Hence he advanced within *4 miles of 
Rome; but as he found it impossible to compel the Romans to accept 
peace, he retraced his steps, and withdrew into winter-ouarters to 
Tarentum. In ihe and campaign fayq) Pyrrhus gained another victory 
near Asculum over the Romans, who were commanded by the consuls 
P. Decius Mus and P. Sulplclus Saverrio. The battle, however, was 
followed by no decisive results, and his forces were so much exhausted 
by it, that he tent a ready ear to the invitations of the Greeks in 
Sicily, who begged him to come to their assistance against the Car¬ 
thaginians. ne accordingly crossed over into Sicily, where he re¬ 
mained from the middle of ayS to the end of *76. At first he met with 
brilliant success, but having failed in an attempt upon Lllybaeum, he 
lost his popularity with the Greeks, who began to form cabals and plots 
against him. fils position In Sicily at length became so uncomfort^ 
able and dangerous, that he returned to Italy in the autumn of 376. 
The following year he was defeated with great loss near Beneventum 
by the Roman consul Curlus Dentatus, ana obliged to leave Italy. He 
brought back with him to Epirus only 8000 foot and 500 horse, and 
had not money to maintain even these without undertaking new wars. 
He therefore invaded Macedonia, of which he became king a second 
time, and afterwards turned hit arms against Sparta and Argos. In 
the last city he was killed (37a) by a tile hutted by a woman from 
the house-top, in the 40th year of his age and a3rd of his reign, 
Pyrrhus was the greatoat warrior and one of the best princes of nis 
time. 

PimtAodRAS. 1. A edebmted Greek philosopher, a native 
of Samos, flourished !n the times of Polycrates and Tarquinius 
Superbus (b.c. 540-510). He studied in his own country under Creo- 
phflus, Pherecydes of Syros, and others, and is suid to have visited 
Egypt and many countries of the East for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge. He believed In the transmigration of souls; and said 
to have pretended thst he had been Euphorbus in the Trojan war, af 
well as various other characters. He paid great attention to arith¬ 
metic, and ihs application to weights, measureiv and the theory of 
music. He pretended to divination and prophecy; and he appears as 
the revealer of .a mode of life calculated to raise his disciptea above the 




.level af ma^kind^^Bd iIeg’ recommesnd theui to the', favour;pf ,<^e gods. 
Having settled atr'Oretona, in Italy^ he formed a se^eot brotnerhood 
of of 3QOi bound] by a sort of vow to .Pythagoras i and each oth^r. 
for’ the puifpbse 'of cultivating the religious and arctic observants 
bn joined’ by’thdr: master^ ^and of studying hisirehgious and phuo- 
’sophicar theories; It'appears that they had some secret conventional 
symbols, *by which 'members of the fraternity could recognise each 
eth^, and they were bound to secrecy. But the populace of Crotona 
rose against them; the bintding in which they assembled was set 
on fire, and only the younger and more active members escaped. 
Similar commotions ensued in the other cities of Magna Graecia, in 
which Pythagorean dubs had been formed. Respecting the fate of 
Pythagoras himself, the accounts varied. Some say that he perished 
in the temple >«vith his disciples; others that he fled first to Tarentum, 
and that, being driven thence, he escaped to Metapontum,^ and there 
starved himself to death.—Best' account of Pythagoras in Burnet, 
3 wt<ly Greek Philosophy (ed, 2, pp. 91-124). For his connection with 
IOrphism, see Adam, Religious Teachers of Greecet pp. 90-97.—2. Of 
Rhegium, -one of the impst celebrated statuaries of Greece, probably 
dourished b.c. 480-430. i < 

Pythias,, gf Massilia, in' G’anl, a celebrated Greek navigator, 
who* probably lived in the'fiifie of Aleitapddr the Greatjt; or shortly 
afterwards. He appears to' li’ave undertaken voyages, one,in which 
he visited Britain and Thule, and a second in which he coasted along 
the "whole of Europe from Gadira (Cadfi) to the Tanais, and the 
description of which probably formed the subject of hi^ 'Periplus, 

PtTHlus, the Pythian, a surname of the Delphian Apollo. ! 

PYTHON, the celebrated serpent, whiipli y4$ produced from 
the mud left on »«iarth after, the deluge .of. Deucalion. He lived in 
the,cav^s 0/ Mt..par,i 5 iaWSrf 1 ?Ut|Was sla^n by^.Apollo, whp founded the 
Pythian games ,in commemoration his y/ctory, an<<i received dn 
consequence the surname Pythius. . m i 

^i . yt>' ^ , f] ] , M 5 

Quadi, a powerful German people of the Siievic race, dwelt 
in the S.E.^Of Gr-nv.any, kCtwccn Mt. Gab'reta, the Flercynian forest, 
the Safma1:an mou'^fairs, and Ibe Darube. 'They were bounded on 
the W. by the Marcomanni, with whom they were always' closelv 
united, bn the N. by the Gcthir.i a.nd Osi, on "the E. by the IsizygM 
Metanastab, from whorrt th^y werd separated by th^* rWr Graftw 
(Gran)f and on the S. by the Pannonians, from whom they we, 
divided by, the Danube. In the reign of, Tiberius, the Quadi were 
t^ken under the protection of the Romans. In the reign of M- 
Aufefius, however, they jbjned the Marcomanni'and other German 
bribes in'the jong and hlpody war against the ,empire, which‘Isated 
during the greater .part of that emperor’s reign. .'JTheir nanj,e fs 
especially memorable in the history'of this war by victory .'whiich 
X. Aurelius' gained,,.over' the,m fn 174/ The’:Qviiadi disappear from 
history,to wards the end p£ the'4^h century.'^. , ‘ 

QijjADRiFRONS, a Surname of Janus. It is ‘sasid tbate after the 
bbnqtieStiof the Faliscans afl Image of Jarfus-iwaS fourfd ^th 
tfelad^V>' 'Hbn<ed a tefmpte-of'JaTtas' Q\ 3 ad!fifr<liis*was 
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in th« Forum transitorium, which had 4 gales. The fact of the igod 
being represented with 4 licads is cor^sldered hy the ancients to be an 
indication of hit being the divinity presiding over the year with its 
4 seasons. 

QuADHfaARitJSt Q. CLAur>tus, a Roman historian who 
flourished ».c. Joo-78. His work commenced immediately after the 
destruction of Rowe by the Cauls, and must in all probability have 
come down to the death of Sulla. 

QuakstiOj a court of inquiry (Roman). 

QointTlUniis, M. FabTus, the most celebrated of Roman 
rhetoricians, was born at Calngurris (Calahorra)^ in Spain, a.d. 40. 
He compiuted his education at Rome, and began to practise at the bar 
about 6». But he was chiefly distinguished as a teacher of eloquence, 
bearing awny the pa!m in this department from all his rivals, and 
associating his name, even to a proverb, with pre-eminence in the art. 
By Dornltmn he was invested with the insignia and title of consul 
(comttlaria omonjcnla), and is, moreover, celebrated as the first public 
Instructor, who, In virtue of the endowment by Vespasian, received 
a regular salary from the imperial excheejuer. lie is supposed to have 
died about if8. The great work of Qumiilian is a complete system 
of rhetoric, In la books, entitled Oe Otatoria Lihri XH., 

or sometimes insHluiioms Oroforiac, dedicated to his friend Marcellas 
Vktorius, himself a celebrated orator, and a favourite at court. This 
production bears throughout the Impress of a clear,, sound Judgment, 
keen discrimination, and pure tast^ Improved by extensive reading, 
deep reflection, and long practice. There are also extant 164 declama¬ 
tions under the name of Quiniilian, but no one believes theiieito 
genuine productions of Quintilian, and few suppose that they proceeded 
from any one individual.—See Peterson’s ed. of the 10th book, of 
Quiniilian*» rn5/if«tio for a life of the writer. 

QihntTuTus Vknm, [Varus.*] 

QuiniIus CArTrOUNas BaruAtus, T., a celebrated general 
In the early history of the republic, and equally distinguished In the 
internal hlatory of the state. He was six times consul, namely, in s.q. 
471, 4d9, 4$S, 446, ^4t, 439.—Several of his desrendanis held the 
cortsuliihim but nope of these require mention except T. Quxntxus 
Phnnl-s CAPnoi.iNU,A CaiSHNUS, who was consul 208, and was 
defeited by Hannl^sb ; 

Qumms Smyrnaru«, commonly called Quiktiis Calaber, 
ttkh'or of a Greek epic po 4 m ofi the events of the Troian war from the 
death of Hector to the return of the Greeks. Quietus closely copied 
Horn«r, but mot a single poetical Idea of his own seems ever to have 
Insj^red 

QutiiTMit,is Monr. 

QutRltius, a Sabine Wrd (perhaps derive} > 

lance or sp*|ir^ U occurs first of all as the name of Romulus, after 
he had bwfi ,raJsea[ to the rank of m divinity; and, te^tival cele^ 
brated In mS Honour bore the name of QuirintiUa. It Is alsovpsed ap 
a surname of Janus. 
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RXbIrIus. I. C., an aged senator, was accused in B.c. 6^, 
by T. Labienus, tribui^e of the plebs, of having put' to death 
tribune L. Appuleius Saturninus in loo, nearly 40 years before. TK| 
accusation was set on foot at the instigation of Caesar, who judged 
it necessary to deter the senate from rescrting to arms against the 
popular party. The Duumviri Perdu, Ihonis \an obsolete tribunajj 
xippointed to try Rabirius were C. Caesar himself and his relative 
L, Ca<‘sar. Rabirius was condemned, but appealed to the people in 
the comitia of the centuries. The case excited the greatest interest; 
since it was not simply the life or death of Rabirius, but the power 
and authority^ of the senate, which were at stake. Rabirius was 
defended by Cicero; but the eloquence of his advocate was of no avail, 
and the people would have ratified the decision of the duumvirs, had 
not the meeting been broken up by the praetor, Q. Metellus Celer, 
who removed the military flag which floated on the Janiculum,—2, 
C. Rabirius Postumus was the son of the sister of the preceding. 
After the restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to his kingdom by means of 
Gabinius, in b.c. 55, Rabirius repaired to Alexandria, and was invested 
by the king with the office of Dioecetes^ or chief treasurer. In this 
office his extortions^ were so terrible that Ptolemy had him appre¬ 
hended ; but Rabirius escaped from prison, probably through the 
connivance of the king, and returned to Rome. Here a trial awaited 
him. Gabinius had been sentenced to pay a heavy fine on accouiit 
of his extortions in Egypt; and as he was unable to pay this fine, a 
suit was instituted against Rabirius, who was liable to make up the 
deficienevi if it^could be proved that he had received any of the money 
of which Gabinius had illegally become possessed. Rabirius was 
defended by Cicero, and was probably condemned.—^3. A Roman poet, 
who lived in the last years of the republic, and wrote a poem on the 
Civil wars. 


Ramnes, one of the 3 old patrician tribes at Rome. 

Ramses, the name of many, kings of Egypt. 

Ravenna (Northern Italy, Ravennei)^ an important town in , 
Gallia Cisalpina, on the river Bedesis and about a mile from the sea,.' 
though it is now about 5 miles in the interior, in consequence of the I 
sea haring receded along the coast. Ravenna was situated in th|| 
midst of marshes, and was only accessible in one direction by 
probably by the road leading from Ariminunl. It was said to ha® 
been founded by Thessalians (Pelasgians), and afterwards to havi! 
passed into the hands of the Umbrians, but it long remained api 
insignificant plac^, apd, its* greatness does not begin till the time 
when Augustus made it one of the 2 chief stations of 
Roman fleet. Ravenna thus suddenly became one of the most iimfiiil 
^rtant places in the H. of Italy. When the Rqman empire* w®i|i 
threatened by the barbarians, the emperors of the West took up thete 
residences at Ravenna, which, on account of its situation and fortifica-i, 
tions, w^ regarded as impregnable. After the downfall of the Westerni 
Tbepdonc also made it the capital of his kingdom: and after! 
overthrow bf the Gothii: dominion by Narses, it became the resW 
^ ? *\6°vernors of the Byzantine empire § 

‘own, A.D. 7S2--See Gibbon, B'ecti^ 
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RfeATit {Rieti), an ancknt town of the Sabinea in Central 
Italy, said to have been founded by the Aborigines or Pelasgians, wa^ 
situated on the Lacus Velinus and the Via Salaria. It was the chief 
place of assembly for the Sabines, and was subsequently a praefectura 
or h munidipium. The valley in which Reate was situated was, so 
beautiful that it received the name of Tempe; and in its neighbour^ 
hood is the celebrated waterfall, which is now known under the name 
of the fall of Terni or the Cascade delle Mdfmofe, 

Regillus Lacus, a lake in Latium, memorable for the 
victory gained on its banks by the Romans over the Latins, b.c. 498. 
—See Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 

Regijlus, the name of a family of the Atilia gaps. M. 
Atilius Regulus, consul b.c. 267, conquered the Sallentini^ took the 
town of Brundusium, and obtained in consequence the honour of a 
triumph. In 256 he was consul a second time with L. Manlius Viilso 
Longus. The 2 consuls defeated the Carthaginian fleet, and after¬ 
wards landed in Africa with a large force. They met with great and 
striking success; and after Manlius returned to Rome with half of 
the army, Regulus remained in Attica with the other half, and prose¬ 
cuted the war with the utmost vigour. The Carthaginian generals, 
Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamilcar, withdrew into the mountains, 
where they were attacked by Regulus, and defeated with great Ipss. 
The Carthaginian troops retired within the walls^ of the city, and 
Regulus now overran the country without opposition. The Cartha¬ 
ginians in despair sent a herald to Regulus fo solicit per.re; but the 
Roman general would only grant it cn such inlolerable lerms that the 
Carthaginians resolved to continue the war, and hold out to the last. 
A Lacedaemonian named Xanthippus pointed out to the Carthaginians 
that their defeat was owing to the incompetency of their generals, 
and not to tl>e superiority of the Roman arms. Being placed at the 
head of their fproes, he totally defeated the Romans, and took 
Regulus hiraseU • prisoner (255). Regulus remained in captivity for 
the next 5 years, till 250, when the Carthaginians, after their defeat 
by the proconsul Metellus, sent an embassy to Rome to solicit peace, 
or at least an exchange of prisoners. They allowed Regulus to accom¬ 
pany the ambassadors on the promise that he would return to Rome 
if their proposals were .declined. This embassy of Regulus is one of 
the most celebrated stories in Roman history. It is related that he 
dissuaded the senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an exn 
change of prisoners, and that resisting all the persuasions , of his 
friends to remain in Rome, he returned to Carthage, where a martyr's 
death awaited hirri. On his arrival at Carthage he is said to Jiave 
been put to death with,,the moet excruciating tortures., When the 
news of the barl.ir;::- of Regulus reached ^ome, the senate 

is said fp have g v :■ 1 and Bostar, 2 pf the noblest Cartha¬ 
ginian prisoners, to the laiuiiy of Regulus, who revenged themselves 
bv putting them to death with cruel torments. But many writers 
have supposed that this tale was invented in order to ■ excuse the 
cruelties perpetrated by the family of Regulus on the Carthaginian 
prisoners committed to thek custody. Regulus was one of the favour¬ 
ite characters of e^rly Roman story. Not only was he celebrated on 
account of ib^sjiqroispa in giving the senate advice which secured him 
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a ^martyr’s death, but also on account of his frugality and simplicity 
ol life.—2. C.i' surnamed Serranus, consul 257, when he defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet off the Liparean islands, and obtained possession 
of the islands of Lipara and Melite. He was consul a second^ time in 
250, with L.' Manlius VulsO. This Regulus is the first Atilius who 
bears the surname of Serranus, 

R£mi or Rhemi, one of the most powerful people in Gallia 
Belgica, inhabited the country through which the Axona flowed, and 
were bounded on the S. by the Nervii, on the S.E. by the Veromandui, 
on the E. by the Suessiones and Bellovaci, and on the W. by the 
Nervii. They formed an alliance with Caesar, when the rest of the 
Belgae made war against him, b.c. 57. Their chief town was Duro- 
coftorum, afterwards called Remi (Rfieims), 

RfeMUS. [Romulus.] 

Rex MarcKus. i. * Q., praetor b c. 144, built the 

aqueduct called Aqua Marcia. —2. Q., consul in 118, founded in this 
year the colony of Narbo Martius, in Gaul.—3. Q., consul 68, and 
iproconsul- «in‘ Cilicia in the following year. Being refused a triumph 
on his return to Rome, he remained outside the city till the Catilin- 
arian conspiracy broke out in 63, when the senate sent him to Faesulae, 
to waltch the movements of C. Mallius or Manlius, Catiline *s general. 

.RhaoXmXnthxjs, ^On of Zeus and Europa, and brother of 
-king Minos of Crete. From fear of his brother he fled to Ocalea in 
Boeo.tia, and there married Alcmene. In consequence of his justice 
throughout, life, he became, after his death, one of the juJdges in the 
lower world. 

RttAETtA, a Roman province S. of the Danube, was orig¬ 
inally distinct from Vindelicia, and was bounded on the W. by the 
Helvetii, on the E, by Noricum, on the N. by Vindelicia, and on the 
S. by Cisalpine Gaul, thus corresponding to the Grisons in Switzer¬ 
land, and to the greater part of the Tyrol. Towards'the end of the 
first century, however, Vindelicia was added to, the province of 
Rhaetia, whence ,Tacitus:’speaks of Augusta Vindelicorum as situated 
in Rh.':<-i\n. At a later time Rhaetia was subdivided into 2 provinces, 
!ihjr*ia Prirna and Rhaetia Secunda, the former of which answered 
■to the old province of Rhaetia, and the latter to that of Vindelida. 
Rhaetia was a. very mountainous country, since the main chain of 
the Alps ran through the greater part of the province. These moun¬ 
tains were called Alpes Rhaeticae, and extended from the St. Gothard 
to the Ortelet by the pass of the Stelvio; and in them rose the Oenus 
(Inn) and most of the chief rivers in the N. of Italy, such as the 
Athesis (Adige), and the'Addua ( 4 <i<fa). The original inhabitants of 
th 6 country, the RHAETii are said by most ancient writers to have been 
Tuscans, who were driven out of the N. of Italy by the invasion of 
the Celts, and who took refuge in this mountainous district* under a 
leader^ called Rhaetus. They were a brave and warlike people, arid 
caused the Romani’much trpuble by their marauding inciirsicns into 
Gaul and the N. of Italy. ' They were not Subdued by the Romans tMI 
the reign* of ^Augustus, and’ thOy offered a brave ahd desperate redsN 
ance against both Drusus and Tiberius, who finally conquered'them* 
Rhaetia was then ^formed iffto a Roman province. The only toWn Iff 





Rha«tia Impitanca w»« Twtt>EWTiMt»« (Ttent)^, famous in after 

ages by reason of the great church council held there on the t6th» 
century* 

RhXoae (R^h S E. of T4/iran)^ the greatest city of 
Media* lay lo the esatreme N, of Great Media, at the S. foot of the 
mountaloa (Caspiu* M 0 » which border the $. shores 9! the Caspian 
Sea* on the W. side of the great pass through thpse mountains 
caU<^ the Oaipiae Pylae* It was theretore the key of Media towards 
Parthia. »od liyrcania* Having been destroyed by an, earthquake, it 
was r4istored by Seleucus Nicator, and named EurOpus. In the 
Parthian h was again destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsaces, 
and calledt Aasacu. In the middle ages it was still a great' city under 
its original name, slightly altered (Rat); and it was finally destroyed 
by the Tarter* t«e century. ^ \ ^ 

RhaMnGs, It demus (or parish”) in Attica. 
RhaMPJIinTtus, one of the ancient kings of Egypt, 


RhIU^ ancient Greek goddess, appears to have been a 
goddess of the earth. She is represented as a daughter of UrSnus and 
Gft and the wife of Crdnos, by whom she became the mother of 
Oenieter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus. Crdnos devoiured 
all hit children by Rhea, but when she was on the point of giving, 
birth to Ztus, the went to Lyctus, in Crete, by the advice of< her 
otrentt. When Zeus wat born she gave to Crdnos a stone wrapped 
m like an infant, whitit the god swallowed, supposing it to be his 
^lld Crete was undoubtedly the earliest seat of the worship pf 
Rhea 2 though many other parts of Greece laid cl^im .p the honour of 
being the birthplace of Zeus, Rhea was afe-rwards identified by the 
Greeka In Asia MInbr with the ^eat Asiatic goddess, khown under 
the nam^ of “the Great Mather,* or “the Mother of ihe'Gbds, and 
also beariwff other names, such as Cybfiie, Oirdt^menS, Hence her 
worship bfcama of a wild and enthusiastic character, and variouf 
Eastern rites Were added to it, which soon spread thrbugh the ^hdle^ 
flf Gr»«N^e. From the orgiastic nature of these rites, her worship 
beoamo closely connected with that of Dionysus. Under the name of 
Ovbel«» her wori^lp was universal in Phrygia* Under the name, of. 
Aidistto* all# wiw worshipped with great solemnity at Pessmus, in, 
oStatlftt which town was regarded as the principal seat of her wor- 
shin. Under different names wo might trace the worship of Rh^ea as, 
Euphrates, and even Bactriana. She was, m fact, the, 
SpLit tfoddoM of the Eastern warld^aad we-find her worshipped there 
« variety of krmi and-names. As regardsstha Romany, 

hSftmn the-tarllest times worshipped Xupiter and his mother Ops, 


O w rlf w ttf w«wi<h*r tnAhui^Btic priests, who, with, drums, cymb^, 
tfc ElU strmour, performed ihpir, orgiastic dances ip, tftq 
' te, ^4 S *£• mountain, of Phrygia. la &ome the Galli were 
%tr prtaata, Tl» Hon w** weed to her. In works of art, she 

reormented seated on a throne, adorned with a mural croviro, 
’tram whlc^« '«» hartgt down. Uoria appear efOuching ori the 
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ail'd left of her throne, and sometimes she is seen riding in a chariot 
d¥^wn by lions» , 

Rhea SiLvfA. [Romulus.] < 

RhEgJum (I^eggto), a celebrated Greek town oh the coast of 
Bruttiuni in the S. of Italy, was situated on th^ Fretum Siculum, 6r^ 
the Straits, whtch .sb^arate Italy and Sicily. Rhegium Was founded 
about the begir.hirg (if the first Messenian war, b.C; 743, by Aeolian 
(^ha!j'uiar.s from huboea and by Doric Messenians, who had quitted 
their’ native country on the commencement of hostilities between 
Sparta and Messenia. Even before the Persian wars Rhegium was 
sufficiently powerful to send 3000 of its citizens to the assistance of the 
Tarentines, and in the time of the elder Dionysius it possessed a fleet 
of 80^ ships of war. This monarch, having been offended by the 
inhabitants, took the city, and treated it with the greatest severity, 
Rhegium never recovered its former greatness, though it still con¬ 
tinued to be a place of considerable importance. The Rhegians having 
applied to Rome for assistance when Pyrrhus was in the S. of Italy, 
the Romans placed in the town a garrison of 4000 soldiers, who had 
been levied among the Latin colonies in Campania. These troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the male inhabitants, and 
took possession of their wives^ and children. The Romans were too 
much engaged at the time with their war against Pyrrhus to take 
notice of this outrage; but when Pyrrhus was driven out of Italy, 
they took signal vengeance upon these Campanians, and restored the 
surviving Rhegians to their city. Rhegium was the place from 
which persons usually crossed over to Sicily. 

,Rh|nus^ in German, Rhine in Ehglish), one of’ 

the great rivers inl^urope, forming in ancient times the boundary 
between Gaul ^nd dermany,^ The Rhine is described by the ancientsi' 

a broad, rapid, and deep river. Its whole course amounts to about 
950 miles. Caesar the first Roman general who crossed the"' 
Rhine. He threw a bridge of boats across the river, probably in the' 
neighbourhood of Cologne. 

Rh^sus^- t. A river^-god in Bithynia, one of the sons of 
Oceanus and Tethys.—^. Son of king Eloneus in Thrace, marched 
to the assistance of the Treijans in their war with the Greeks; An 
oracle had declared that Troy would never be taken if the snow-white 
hbrses of Rhesus should once drink the water of the Xanthus, and 
feed upon the grass of the Trojan plain. But as soon as Rhesus had- 
reached the Trojan territory and had pitched his tents late at nighty ^ 
Ulysses and Diomedes penetrated into his camp, slew Rhesus himself, 
and carried off his horses.—See the play of Euripides, the Rhesus. 

Rhjanus, of Crete, a distinguished Alexap.dHan poet and 

grammarian,‘flourished BjC. 223 . . 

' RhIpaei MoNTE^/^the tiarne of a lofty range of mountains- 
in tfie north(!fn part of the earth, respecting which there are divert ^ 
sf^atemepts in the ancient writers. The name seems to have been ^ 
jgyen by the Greek poef^ quite indefinitely to all the mountains ini; 

northern parts of Europe and Asia. t t ^ t n 

{RMne\ one of the chief rivers of Gaul,' 
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RkSdSpI, one of the highest ranges of mountains in Thrace, 

Rhodope, like the rest of Thrace, was sacred to Dionysus. 

RH5D6ris, a celebrated Greek courtesan, of Thracian origin, 
was a fcliow-slave with the poet Aesop, both of them belonging^ to 
the Samian ladnion. She afterwards became the property of Xanthus, 
another Samian, who carried her to Naucratis in Egypt, in the reign 
of Amasis, and at this great seaport she carried on the trade of an 
hetaera for the benefit of Tier master. While thus employed, Charaxus, 
the brother of the poetess Sappho, who had come to Naucratis as a 
merchant, fell in love with her, and ransomed her from slavery for a 
large suin of money. She was in consequence attacked by Sappho 
iln a poem. She continued to live at Naucratis, and with the tenth 
part of her gains she dedicated at iJelphi lo iron spits, which were 
seen by Heroootut. She Is called Rhodopis by Herodotus, but Sappho 
in her poem spoke of her under the name of Doricha. It is therefore 
probable that Doricha was her real name, and that she received that 
of Rhodopis, which signifies the ** rosy-cheeked,"* on account of her 
beauty. 

Rnfinos, sometimes called Rh6dE, daughter of Poseidon 
and Heiia, or of Hellos and Amphitrite, or of Poseidon and Aphrodite, 
or lastly of Oceanus. From her the island of Rhodes is said to have 
derived Its name; and In this island she bore to Hellos 7 sons. 

RhSdus {Rh&d&$^ Rhodei)^ the most easterly island of the 
Aegaean, or more specihcally, of the Carpathian Sea, lies off the S. 
coast of Carla, due S. of the promontory of Cynossema (C. Aloupo), 
at the distance of about xs miles. Its length, from N.E. to 

S.W., is about 45 miles; its greatest breadth about so to 35. In 
early times it wus called Aethraea and Ophlussa, and several other 
names. There are various mythological stories about its origin and 
peopling. Its Hellenic colonisation is ascribed to Tlepolemus, the 
son of Hercules, before the Trojan war, and after that war to Althae- 
menes. Homer mentions the 3 Dorian settlements In Rhodes, namely, 
Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus; and these cities, with Cos, Cnidus, 
and Halicarnassus, formed the Dorian I-lexapoHs, which was estab¬ 
lished, from a period of unknown antiquity, in the S.W. corner of 
Asia Minor. Rhodes soon became a great maritime state, or rather 
confederacy, the island being parcelled out between the 3 cities above 
mentioned. The Rhodians made distant voyages, and founded numer¬ 
ous colonies. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, Rhodes 
was one of thoee Dorian maritime states which were subject to Athens; 
but in the 30th year of the war, b.c, ai 3 , it Joined the Spartan 
alliance, and the oligarchical party, which had been depressed, and 
their leaders, the Eratidae, expelled, recovered their former power, 
under £k»rieus. In 408, the new capital, called Rhodos, was built, 
and peopled from the 3 ancient cities of lalysus, Lindus, and Camirus. 
*At the Macedonian conquest the Rhodians submitted to Alesxander, 
but upon his death expelled the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing 
(wars they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the son of Lagua, and 
fcheir city, RhCwles, auccessfully endured a most famous siege by the 
iprees of Demetrius Fotlorcetes, who at length, in admiration of the 
Lalour of the besieged, presented them with the engines he had used 
igalnst the city, from me sale of which they defrayed the coat of the 

Q 
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celebrated Colossus. At length they came into connection with the ' 
Romans, whose alliance they joined, with Attains, king of Pergamus, 
in the war against Philip III. of Macedon. In the ensuing war with 
Antiochus, the Rhodians gave the Romans great aid with their fleet j 
and, in the subsequent partition of the Syrian possessions of Asia 
Minor, they were rewarded by the supremacy of S. Caria, where they 
had had settlements from an early period. A temporary interruption 
of their alliance with Rome was caused by their espousing the cause 
of Perseus, for which they were severely punished, i68; but they 
recovered the favour of Rome by the important naval aid they rendered 
in the Mithridatic war. In the Civil wars they took part with Caesar, ' 
and suffered in consequence from Cassius, 42, but' were afterwards 
compensated for their losses by the favour of Antonlus. They were 
at length deprived of their independence by Claudius; and their pros¬ 
perity received its final blow from an earthquake, which laid the city 
of Rhodes in ruins, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, a.d. 155. 

Rhoecus. I. A Centaur, who, in conjunction with Hylaeus, 
pursued Atalanta in Arcadia, but was killed by her with an arrow. 
The Roman poets call him Rhoetus, and relate that he was wounded 
at the nuptials of Pirithous.—2. Son of Phileas or Philaeus, of Samos, 
an architect and statuary, flourished about B.c. 640. He invented the 
art of casting statues in bronze and iron. 

Rhoetus. i. A Centaur. [Rhoecus.]— 2. One of the 

giants who was slain by Dionysus i he is usually called Eurytus. 

RfciMER, the Roman “ King-Maker,” was the son of a 
Suevian chief, and was brought up at the court of Valentinian IlL 
In A.D, 472 he took Rome by storm, and died 40 days afterwards, 
—See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 

RobIgus or RobIgo, is described by some Latin writers as 
a divinity worshipped for the purpose of averting blight or too great 
heat from the young cornfields. The festival of the Robigalia was 
celebrated on the 25th of April, and was said to have been instituted 
by Numa. 

Roma the capital of modern Italy, stands on th^;; 

left bank of the Tiber, about 15 miles from its mouth. The site wif| 
inhabited long anterior to the traditional date of the le';er:(:jLiy fwur.dinj' 
of the city by Romulus, B.C. 753. It is probable that Rome was originaHyi 
formed out of a group of village communes, clustering round a cokM^I 
hailing from Alba Longa. The Palatine^ and Capitoline hills 
doubtless the first to be occupied ; and the city began as a fortified toWii| 
of the Latins, the first settlements being gradually enlarged to include lU 
whole of the district called the *‘City of the Seven Hills” (thoug|H(|l 
may be noted that the word “hills” is apt to be misleading, as theyijl 
not rise to a height of more than about loo feet). Remains of the 
wall built to protect th^ nascent community have been found. In the tIdM 
of the later (Etruscan) kings, some five of the seven-hilled settlements 
been surrounded by defences,’ a huge 6r mound, enclosing the 

wholej This agger, called the SERVIAN Wall, practically formed the 
only defence of the city till the reign of tlie Emperior Aurelian, the watt 

1 Tbe'fSrtifled'enclosure ajicribed to Romulus, and built on the Palatine, vras knti'lH 
m Kama Quadrata (the ** squarh ** city). ^ 
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which bears his name being to a considerable extent identical with the 
present walls.^ To the period of the kings belongs the huge arched sewer 
called Cloaca Maxima, which is still extant in its original state; there 
were two other large drains emptying themselves into the Tiber. Indeed 
Rome was not only well drained, but magnificently supplied with water; 
and there are remarkable remains, still extant, of the great Aqueducts, 
both of the Republican and Imperial epochs. The ruins of these aqueducts, 
rising huge across the level of the Campagna, are not the least impressive 
feature in the Rome of to-day. In Republican times the centre of public life 
in Rome was the Forum Romanum, an open square*’ (or piazza) traversed 
by the Sacred Way, and s^urrounded by shops (^aderuae). Besides the 
Forum Romanum, there were the Forum Julii (so called &er its builder, 
Julius Caesar), the Forum Augusti, the Forum Pacis, the Forum 
Nbrvae, and the Boarium (or cattle-market). The Capitol with its 
two summits, on one of which stood the vast temple of Capitoline Jove, 
was the centre of the worship of the great gods—Jupiter, Juno, Minerva. 
Besides the piazzas, there were four large open spaces; (i) the Campus 
Martius, or Plain of Mars, where games, contests, military reviews and 
the like, took place; (2) the Campus Sceleratus; (3) the Campus 
Agrippae, and (4) the Campus Esquilinus (the execution ground). There 
, were over 300 streets in Rome ; of these the most important was the Via 
Sacra (or Sacred Way), which started between the Caelian and Esquiline, 
and, leaving the Colosseum on the left, passed through the Arch of Titus, 
skirted the Forum, and thence led up to the Temple of Capitoline Jove. 
In B.C. 390 Rome was entirely destroyed by the Gauls, with the exception 
of a few houses on the Palatine. On the departure of the barbarians it 
was rebuilt in great haste and confusion, without any attention to regularity, 
and with narrow and crooked streets. After the * conquest of the 
Carthaginians and of the raonarchs of Macedonia and Syria, the city began 
to be jSorned with many public buildings and handsome private houses ; 
and it was still further embellished by A ugustus, who used to boast that he 
had found the city of brick and had left it of marble. The great fire at 
Rome in the reign of Nero (A.D. 64) destroyed two-thirds of the city, Nero 
availed himself of this opportunity to indulge his passion fbr building; 
and the city now assumed a still more regular and stately appearance. 
We have no sure means of determining the population of Rome; of 
course the number of inhabitants varied at different times; but in the 
reign of Trajan we may suppose the city to have contained a million and a 
half inhabitants. The majority of them lived in insulae^ blocks containing 
“flats’*; private houses and mansions were the privilege of the rich. 
Among the Districts may be named the Subura, one of the busiest 
quarters, the Carinao (or West End,’* as we might say), the Velabrqm, 
[and the Argiletum (“Booksellers* Row”). The Temrlrs were almost 
[jts numerous in anci<mt Rome as Churches in modern Kiev. We have 
I already mentioned the temple of Capitoline Jove ; next to this should t?e 
[named (i) th^* great temple of Apollo on the Palatines (erected by 
Augustus), celebratc;d for its fine library; (2) of Castor and Pqllux; (3) of 
Concord, where the Senate often met; (4) of Hercules, close to the Ara 
Maxima—still extant, but often wrongly designated the tempie of Vesta; 
(5) of Janus, kept shut only in times of peace ; (<>) Ultof (* Avenger), 
of which a fragmeht still remains; ( 7 ) the Pantheon (^.w.). Of the 
Circuses, where the chariot- and horse-races were held, bqst known is the 
Circus Marimus, which could seat 300,000 spectators.' There were no 

r The Aurelian walls were completed a.p. aSo, 
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theatres in early Roman times j they began to be built in the 1st century 
B.C., and at first were of wood. Later stone theatres took their place, 
the most noteworthy being the Theatre of Pompey (b.c. 55) containing 
sitting room for nearly 40,000 people. Of the Amphitheatres, the grandest 
was, of course, the Colosseum Baths, or T/termcu, were a 

striking feature in Roman life j the ruins of the baths of Caracalla and 
Diocletian still remain to attest their unparalleled size and splendour. 
Besides the architectural features already given, brief mention must be 
made of the Basilicas (courts of law and commercial exchanges), the 
Porticoes (or covered colonnades), and the Triumphal Arches; of the 
latter, the Arch of Titus— erected to commemorate the destruction 
of Jerusalem, A.D. 70—the arch of Septimius Severus, and the arch of 
Constantine, still survive. Rome possessed also a number of /lorti 
or ‘Sparks,” beautifully laid out; while its Palaces, including 
the famous Goldan Mouse of Nero, and the Sepizonzwn of the 
Emperor Severus, with its 7 stages of colonnades, were among the 
wonders of the world. Of these buildings nothing now remains; but of 
the great sepulchral monuments with which the city was adorned, 
Hadrian’s Mausoleum 1 (now the Castle of St. Angelo), still survives, 
though long since stripped of its external splendours. Of the numerous 
commemorative columns erected at Rome two are still to be seen j of these 
The Column of Trajan (117 feet in height), with its spiral bas-relief 
representing the wars of the Emperor against the barbarians, is the more 
important. The state-prison at Rome was called the Tullianum (^.d,), 
now known as the Mamertine. 

Of the roads leading from Rome we may name at least four : (l) the Via 
Latina; (2) the Appian Way, going south to Brindisi—the “ Queen of the 
Roads," as a Roman poet called it ; (3) the Flaminian W ay, the great 
north road to Placentia and Aquileia; (4) the Via Aurelia, or coast road 
leading vid Genoa into Gaul. 

The literature on Rome is overwhelming, but the reader is advised to consult (i) 
M'ud eicn'a Remains cf / ncient Rotite ; (2) FriedlSnder’s Romanist ft under tht Early 
AV.-^/»v(E ig. . _(j) lAnoAXiVi Ancient Remein theof Kterni Discoveries; 

(,) .Varue iVwiers Secial Life in Rome in the Agt cf Cicero ; (5) Pro€ Tucker’s Lift 
in iite Roman World of Hero and Si. Raul; Dean Farrar’s jDarkness and (an 
historical tale); Marion Crawford’sif Immortalis, As regards histories,” 
the best arc Mommsen’s History of Rome (5 vols.), Merivalc’s Romans under the 
Etnfire (8 vols.), Gibbon’s Decline and Fall; armed with these the student will not 
go tar astray. 

Romxjlea, an ancient town of the Hirpini, in on 

the road from Beneventum to Tarentum. 

Rom&ltjs, the legendary founder and first king of Rome, 
worshipped after his death as Quirinus. According to the familmr tale, 
the daughter of Numitor—last of the AlbanKings—the Vestal, Rhea Silvia, 
became the mother of twin sons (Romulus and Remus) by the god Mars. 
The children were ordered to be drowned in the Tiber, but were miracU' 
lously saved, to be suckled by a she-wolf. They were discovered by 
B'austulus, the king’s shepherd, and brought up at his home among the 
herdsmen. They were ultimately recognised. When grown up th^ 
determined to found a city on the banks of the Tiber; but a strife arosef 

1 A cylindrical tower of masonry (2^0 feet in diameter and ifs ‘I'lfff.i- Is*:-.-.? 

kftep ” of a feudal castle. It became in the Micdle Aj^es the . a; a c:.s; e a- f.r:--si 
of Rome. 
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between the brothers, in which Remus was slain* Romulus Jounded the 
city that was to bear his name (so Ici’emi says), and made it a refuge for 
runaway slaves and homicides. The city was soon filled w^iih men ; but, 
there l>eing no women, the inhabitants, by a ruse, carrietl off the Sabine 
maidens to be their wives. A war ensued, but in the end the two peoples 
amalgamated, under the sovereignty of Romulus. ^ After a 37 years’ reign he 
was translated to heaven, and woihhipped as a divinity.—See Mommsen’s 
HisUry 0J vol. h; Seeley, Introduction to Livy, Bk, L 

Hosdus, —X. Celebrated comic actor at Rome, was a 
native of Solonium, a small fjlace in the neighbourhood of Lanuvium. iiis 
histri<mic powers procured him the favour of many of the Roman nobles, 
and, among others, of the dictator Sulla, who presented him with a gold 
ring, the symlKJl of e<|ucUn‘an rank. Roscius enjoyed the friendship of 
Cicero, who constantly siveuks of him in terms both of admiration and 
a&fction. Roscius was considered by the Romans to have reached such 
perfection in his profession, that it l>ecame the fashion to call every one 
who became particularly distinguished in the histrionic art, by the name of 
Roscius, ile realised an immense fortune by his profession, and died in 62. 
—2. Sex., of Ameria (Umbria), falsely accused by Chrysogonus (^.».)and 
others of murdering his father (R.c. 81)* Cicero’s masterly speech for the 
defence is extant. Roscius was acquitted. The case was doubly important: 
first, because it was one of the greater cases which had been tried before 
Sulla’s restored Senate; next, because it was the first criminal trial in 
which Cicero took part. 

RoxAna, daughter of Oxyartes the Bactrian, fell into the 
hands of Alexander on his capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana, named 
^*the rock," B.c. 327. Alexander was so captivated by her charms, that 
he married her. Soon after Alexander’s death (323) she gave birth to a 
son (Alexander Aegus), who was admitted to share the nominal sovereignty 
with Arrhldacus, under the regency of Ferdiccas. Roxana afterwards 
crossed over to Europe with her son, placed herself under the protection 
of Olympias, and threw herself into Pydna along with the latter. In 316 
Fydna was taken by Caasander; Olympias was put to death; and Roxana 
and her son were placed in confinement in AmphipoUs, where they were 
murdered by CassandeFs ordew in 311. 

RObTcon, a small river in Italy, falling into the Adriatic a 
little N. of Arlminum, formed the boundary in the republican period 
between the province of Gallia Cisalplna and Italia proper. It ia 
celebrated in nistory on account of Caesar’s passage across it at the 
head of his army, by which act he declared war against the republic. 

Rubra Saxa, called Rubrae breves by Martial, a small 
place in Etruria only a few miles from Rome, near the river Cremera, 
and on the Via Flaminla. 

RCgIi, an important people in Germany, originally dwelt on 
‘ the coast of the Baltic between the Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula. 
After disappearing a long time from history* they are found at a 
later time in Attila’s army: and after Attila’s death they founded a 
new kingdom on the N. bank of the Danube, in Aastr-r. and Hungary, 
the name of which Is still preserved in the modern A'wjcr.j-They 
have left traces of their name in the country which they originally 
Inhabited, in the modern Rflgen, Rega, Regenwalde, 
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RiJp!lius, P., consul b.c. 132, prosecuted with the utrnost 
vehemence all the adherents of Tib. Gracchus, who had been slain in 
the preceding year. As proconsul in Sicily in the following year he 
made various regulations for the government of the province, which 
were known by the name of Leges Rupiliae. Rupilius was con¬ 
demned in the tribunate of C. Gracchus, 123, on account of his illegal 
and cruel acts in the prosecution of the friends of Tib. Gracchus* 
Rusellae, one of the most ancient cities of Etruria, 
situated on an eminence E. of the lake Prelius and on the Via Aurelia. 
The walls of Rusellae still remain, and are some of the most ancient 
in Italy. 

Rusticus, L. JtNius Arulenus, was a friend and 
Paetus Thrasea, and an ardent admirer of the Stoic philosophy. He 
was put to death by Domitian, because he had written a panegyric 
upon Thrasea. 

RijtIlius Rufus, P., a Roman statesman and orator. He 
was military tribune under Scipio in the Numantine war, praetor b.c. 
Ill, consul 105, and legatus in 95 under Q. Mucius Scaevola, proconsul 
of Asia. While acting in this capacity^ he displayed so much honesty 
and firmness in repressing the extortions of the publicani, that he 
became an object of fear and hatred to the whole body. Accordingly, 
on his return to Rome, he was impeached of malversation {de repetun^ 
dis), found guilty, and compelled to withdraw into banishment, 92. 

Rt^TtjrpiAE {Richborough\ a port of the Cantii, in the S.E. 
of Britain {Kent)j where there are still remains of the Roman camp 
(Caesar’s first permanent camp), part of which is in a good state of 
preservation. Richborough lies about a mile from Sandwich. 


Sabazius, a Thracian and Phrygian divinity, commonly 
described as a son of Rhea or Cybele. In later times he was identified 
with the mystic Dionysus, who hence is sometimes called Oionysus 
Sabazius. For the same reason Sabazius is called a son of Zeus by 
Persephone, and is said to have been reared by a nymph, Nysa ; though 
others, by philosophical speculations, were led to consider him a son 
of Cabirus, Dionysus, or Cronos.—Sabazius was probably a vegetation, 
pr a nature, god; his symbol was the snake. See chap, vii^ C‘The 
Mysteries ”) of Lawson’s Modem Greek Folklore and Anciant Greeh 
Religion, 

SabIna, the wife of the emperor Hadrian, was the grand-^ 
niece of Trajan, being the daughter of Matidia, who was the daughter 
of Marciana, the sister of Trajan. Sabina was married to Hadrij^g > 
about A.D. 100, but the marriage did not prove a happy one. Sabin« i 
at length put an end to her life, probably in 138, and there was a j 
report that she had even been poisoned by her husband, j 

SabIna, Poppaea, a woman of surpassing beauty, btit 
licentious morals, was the daughter of T. OUius, but assumed the 
name of her maternal grandfather Poppaeus Sabinus, who had been 
consul, A.D. 9. She was first married to Rufius Crispinus, and after¬ 
wards to Otho, who was one of the boon companions of Nero. The 
latter soon became enamoured of her; and in order to get Otho 6wt 
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of the way, Nero sent him to govern the province of Lusitania (58). 
Poppaca now became the acknowledged mistress of Nero, over whom 
she exercised absolute sway. Anxious to become the wife of the 
emperor, she persuaded Nero first to murder his mother Agrippina 
(S9h opposed to such a disgraceful union, and next to divorce 

and shortly afterwards put to death his innocent and virtuous wife 
Octavia (62). She then became the wife of Nero. In 65 Poppaea, 
while pregnant, was killed by a kick from her brutal husband-. 

SXbIni, one of the most ancient and powerful of the peoples 
of central Italy. The Samnites, who were by far the most powerful 
of all the Sabine peoples, are treated of in a separate article. [Sam- 
NiUM.] There were certain national characteristics which distin¬ 
guished the whole Sabine race. They were a people of simple and 
virtuous habits, faithful to their word, and imbued with deep religious 
feeling. Hence we find frequent mention of omens and prodigies in 
their country. They were a migratory race, and adopted a peculiar 
system of emigration. With the exception of the Sabines in Lucania 
and Campania, they never attained any high degree of civilisation or 
mental culture; but they were always distinguished by their love of 
freedom, which they maintained with the greatest bravery. The 
Sabines formed one of the elements of which the Roman people was 
composed. In the time of Romulus, a portion of the Sabines, after 
the rape of their wives and daughters, became incorporated with the 
Romans, and the a peoples were united into one under the general 
name of Quirites. The remainder of the Sabini proper, who were less 
warlike than the SamniteS and Sabellians, were finally subdued by 
M. Curius Dentatus, B.p. 290, and received the Roman franchise, sim 
suffragio (=*“ without the vote *0 

SXbInus. I. Flayixjs, brother of the emperor Vespasian, 
governed Moesia for 7 years during the rei^n of Claudius, and held 
the important ofiice of praefectus urbis during the last ii years of 
Nero’s reign. He was removed from this office by Galba, but was 
replaced in it on the accession of Otho, who was anxious to conciliate 
Vespasian. He continued to retain the dignity under Vitellius.^ Dur¬ 
ing the struggle for the empire between Vespasian and Vitellius, 
Sabinus took refuge in the Capitol, where he was attacked by the 
Vitellian troops. In the assault the Capitol was burnt to the ground, 

, Sabinus was taken prisoner, and put to death by the soldiers^ in the 
presence of Vitellius, who endeavoured in vain to save his life. 

' Sabinus was a man of distinguished reputation, and of unspotted 
I character .^-2. Massurius, was a distinguished jurist in the time of 
Tiberius. This is the Sabinus from whom the school of the Sab^niant 
took its name, 

Sabrina, the river (Severn. 

SXcAB, one of tihe most numerous and most powerful of the 
Scythian nomad tribes. They were very warlike, and excelled especially 
as cavalry, and as krehers both on horse and foot. The name of the 
Saoae is often used loosely for other Scythian tribes^ and sometimes 
for the Scythians in general. 

Sacer Mons, an isolated hill in the country of the Sabines, 




3 miles from Rome, to which the Plebeians repaired in their celebrated 
secessions. 

Sacra Via, the principal street in Rome, ran from the 
valley between the Caelian and Esquiline hills, throuf^h the arch of 
Titus, and past the Forum Romanum, to the Capitol. (Warde Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome^ chap, i.) 

Sacramentum, the Roman military oath of allegiance- 

Sacriportus, a small place in Latinm, of uncertain site, 
memorable for the victory of Sulla over the younger Marivis, B.c. 8a. 

Sadyattes, a king of Lydia, succeeded his father Ardys, 
and reigned b.c. 629-617. He carried on war with the Milesians for 
6 years, and at his death bequeathed the war to his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Alyattes. [Alyattes.] 

Saguntum, in Spain; its siege by Hannibal, b.c. 219, was 
the immediate cause of the 2nd Punic war. 

SaItis, a surname of Athena, under winch she had a 
sanctuary on Mt. Pontinus, near Lerna, in Argolis. 

SalacIa, the female divinity of the sea among the Romans, 
and the wife of Neptune. 

Salamis, an island off the W. coast of Attica, from which 
it is separated by a narrow channel. It forms the S. boundary of the 
bay of Eleusis. Its greatest length, from N. to S., is about 10 miles, 
and its width, in its broadest part, from E. to W., is a little more. 
It is said to have been called Salamis from a daughter of Asopus, of 
this name. It was colonised at an early time by the Aeacidae of 
Aegina. Telamon, the son of Aeacus, fled thither after the murder 
of his half-brother Phocus, and became sovereign of the island. His 
son Ajax accompanied the Greeks with 12 Snlaminian ships to the 
Trojan war. Salamis continued an independent state till about the 
beginning of the 40th Olympiad (b.c, 620), when a dispute arose for 
its possession between the Megarians and the Athenians, After a 
long struggle it first fell into the hands of the Megarians, but was 
finally taken possession of by the Athenians through a stratagfem of 
Solon [SoLONJ, and became one of the Attic demi. It continued to 
belong to Athens till the time of Cassander, w^hen its inhabitants 
voluntarily surrendered it to the Macedonians, 318. The Athenians 
recovered the island in 232 through Aratus, and punished the Sala* 
minians for their desertion to the Macedonians with great severity 
The old city of Salamis stood on the S. side of the island, opposito 
Aegina; but this was afterwards deserted, and a new city of the samo 
name built on the E. coast opposite Attica, on a small bay now called 
Amhelakia. At the extremity of the S. promontory forming this bay 
was the small island of Psyttalia (Lypsokutalt)^ which is about a 
mile long, and from 200 to 300 yards wide. Salamis is chiely 
memorable on account of the great battle fought off its coast, in 
which the Persian fleet of Xerxes was defeated by the Greeks, js.c* 480, 

SalXpIa (Salpf), an ancient town of Apulia, in the district 
Daunia, was situated S. of Sipontum, on a lake named after it. It, 
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Is not mentioned till th« and Funic war, when it revolted to Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae, but it subsequently surrendered to the 
Roman«f» delivered to the latter the Carthaginian garrison stationed 
in the town. 

SAlAr^a V!A| a Roman road, which ran from the Porta 
Salaria through Fidenae, Reate, and Asculum Picenum, to Castrum 
Truentinum, and thence along the coast to Ancona. 

Salassi, a brave and warlike people in Gallia Transpadana, 
in the valley of the Duria, at the foot of the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, whom some regarded as a branch of the Salyes or Salluvii, in 
Gaul. Their chief town was Augusta Praetoria (Aosta). 

SAi.ernum {Sakm&\ an ancient town in Campania, at the 
innermost corner of the Sinus Paestanus, situated on a hill near the 
coast. It was made a Roman colony, b.c. 1^4; but it attained its 
greatest prosperity in the middle ages, after it had been fortified by 
the Lombards. 

SAi.f! (**jumpers^*), priests of Mars, whose duty it was to 
guard the holy shields (ancilia) that fell from heaven. They were 
always of patrician rank. 

SXblNAR, salt-works, the name of several towns which 
possessed salt-works in their vicinity, x. A town in Britain, on the 
E. coast, in the S. part of Lincolnshire.—3. A town of the Suetrii, in 
the Maritime Aijjs in Gallia Narbonensis, E. of Reii.—3. (Torre delle 
Salin«)t a place on the coast of Apulia, near Salapia.—4* A place in 
Ficenurn, on the river Sannui (Stilmo), —5. (Tarda), a place in Dacia. 
—6. SAtiNAX HEttcuLBAS, near llc^rculnnum, in Campania. 

SAUnAtor, L!vIO.s M., consul B.c. 219, with L. Aemilius 
PauUis, carried on war along with his colleague against the Illyrians. 
On their return to Rome, both consuls were brought to trial on the 
charge of having unfairly divided the booty among the soldiers. 

' Livius was condemned, but the sentence seems to have been an unjust 
one, and Livius took his disgrace so much to heart that he retired to 
his estate. In a 10 the consult compelled him to return to the city, 
and in 207 he was elected consul a second time with C. Claudius Nero, 
lie shared with hii colleague In the glory of defeating Hasclrubal on 
the Metaurui. Next year (ao6) IJvlus was stationed in Etruria, as 
proconsul, with an army, and his imperlum was prolonged for 2 suc¬ 
cessive years. In S04 he was censor with his former colleague in the 
consulship, Claudius Nero, and imposed a tax upon salt, in conse¬ 
quence of which he received the surname of Salinator^ which seems 
to have been given him In derision, but which became, notwith¬ 
standing, hereditary in his family. 

SallustIus Crispus, C., the Roman historian, belonged to 
a plebeian family, and was born a.c. 86. at Amiternum, in the 
.country of the Sabines, He was quaestor about «o, and tribune of 
the ptebi In 53, the year in which Clodlus was kiued by Milo. In 
his tribunate he joined the popular party, and took an active part In 
ioppoiing Milo. In $0 Sallust was expelled from the senate by the 
censors, probably because he belonged to Caesar’s party, though some 
• give as the ground of his ejection from the senate his adultery with 
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the wlfe of Milo, In the Civil, wer he Ipllowed Ceoetr’e fortune. In 
4T we find him praetor elect, by obteining which dignity he wae 
restored to his rank, lie nearly loet his iife in a rnutiny of some of 
Caesar’s troops in Campania, who had liren led thither to pass over 
into Africa, He accompanied Caesar in his African war (46), and was 
Ittft by Caesar as the governor of Numicim, In which capacity he U 
charged with having oppressed the oeopltn and enriched hitiiseif b; 
unjust means. The charge is somewhat confirmed by the fort of hfs 
becoming immensely rich, as wits shown by the expensive gardens 
which he formed {horti Sallusiimii) on the Quinnalis, lit retired into 
privacy after he returned from Africa, and jwihscd quietly through the 
troublesome period after Caesar’s death, lie died 34, about 4 years 
before the battle of Actium. The story of his marrying Cicero’s wife, 
Terentia, ought to be rejected. It was probably not till after his 
return from Africa that Sallust wrote his hiarorical works, namely, 
the CMifia, or Uellum CaiiHnarium, a history of the conspiracy of 
Catiline during the consulship of Cicero. 63 j the /ngnrfhfi. or Helium 
Jugurthinum, the history of the war of the against Jugurtha, 

king of Numldiaj and the Hhtono^um Lthn Qwnque, this last 
work is lost, with the exception of fragments which have been cob 
lected and arranged. Besides these there are attributed to ^allust 
Duae Epistolae de Hepuhlica ordimndu, and a Declamatio in Cicero^ 
mm. Some of the Roman writers considered that Sallust Imitated 
the style of Thucydides. His language is generally concise and per¬ 
spicuous ; perhaps his love of brevity may have caused tho ambiguity 
that Is sometimes found In his sentences. He also affected archaic 
words. He has, however, probably the merit of being the ftrst Koman 
who wrote what Is usually called history,--Best Kngllsh edition Is 
that of Capes? best prose rendering that at A. W. Pollard. 

SalmSna or SAbMaNfA, a town of Elis, in the district Fisatia, 
on the river Enlpeus, said to have been founded by SaliTumcua. 

SalmonK us, son of Aeolus, and brother of Sisyphus. He 
originally lived in Themly, but emigrated to Bll«, where hq built ps 
town of Salmone. His presumption and arrogance were so grrm that 
he deemed himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacrifices to be ofTcred 
to himself? nay, he even Imitated the thunder and lightning of Zeuaj 
but the father of the gods killed him with his thunderbolt, destroyed 
hli town, and punished him in the loww world. 

SAWitOESSOS, a town of Thrace, on the coast of the Euxine^j 
S. of promontory Thynias, The name was originally applied to| 
the whole ooist from this promontory to the entrance of the Bosporus, 
apd ft was from this coast that the Black Sea obtained the name of, 
Fotttui iarsnoi, or Inhospitable. 

SXlo (Xa/nn), a tributary of the Iberus, in Celtiberia, which 
flowed by Bilbllis, the birthplace of Martial, who accordingly fre¬ 
quently mentions It In his poems. 

SXlbs, a Hotnan goddess, the personification of health, 
.prosperity,, and the public welfare. In the irat of ttmm three tiEitei 
fhe answers closely to the Greek Ilygicia. and was accordingly reprei 
Mtediln works of art with the same atbrlhutes as the Greek goddess^ 
ia' &eeeqond sense she represents prosperity In ftneral. In the thirq 
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sense she is the goddess of the public welfare {Salus fubUca or 
Homana)* In this capacity a temple was vowed to her in the year 
s.a 307, by the censor C. Junius Bubulcus» on the Quirinal hill, which 
was afterwards decorated with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor. She 
was worshipped publicly on the 30th of April, in conninction with 
Pax, Concordia, and Janus. Salus was represented, like Fortuna, with 
a rudder, a globe at her feet, and sometimes in a sitting posture, 
pouring from a patera a libation upon an altar, round which a serpent 
is winding. 

SalvKus Otho. [Otho.] 

SXl^es or SAttuvTi, the most powerful and most celebrated 
of all the Ligurian tribes, inhabited the S. coast of Gaul from the 
Rhone to the Maritime Alps. They were troublesome neighbours to 
Massilia, with which city they frequently carried on war. They were 
subdued by the Romans in b.c. 123 after a long and obstinate struggle, 
and the colony of Aquae Sextiae was founded in their territory by the 
consul Sextius. 

SamnIbm (Samnites), a country in the centre of Italy. 
The Samnites were an offshoot of the Sabines, who emigrated from 
their country before the foundation of Rome, and* settled in the country 
afterwards called Samnium. [Sabini.] The Samnites were distin¬ 
guished for their bravery and love of freedom. Issuing from their 
mountain fastnesses, th^ overran a great part of Campania; and it 
was in consequence of Capua applying to the Romans for assistance 
against the Samnites, that war broke out between the a peoples in 
B.c. 343. The Romans found the Samnites the most warlike and 
formidable enemies whom they had yet encountered in Italy; and the 
war, which commenced in 343, was continued with few interruptions 
for the space of 53 years. Tne civil war between Marius and Sulla 
gave them hopes of recovering their independence; but they were 
defeated by Sulla before the gates of Rome (8a), the greater part of 
their troops fell in battle, and the remainder were put to death. Their 
towns were laid waste, the inhabitants sold as slaves, and their place 
supplied by Roman colonists. 

SXmos, one of the principal islands of the Aegaean Sea, 
lying in that portion of it called the Irarian Sea, off the coast of 
Ionia. The Samians early acquired such power at sea that, besides 
: obtaining possession of parts of the opposite coast of Asia, they 
i founded many colonies. After a transition from the state of an heroic 
- monarchy, through an aristocracy, to a democracy, the island became 
! subject to the most distinguished of the so-called tyrants, crates 
:.(b.c. 53a), under whom its power and splendour reached their highest 
'pitch, and Samos would probably have become the mistress of the 
Aegaean, but for the murder of Polycrates. At this period the 
Samians had extensive commercial relations with ligypt, and they 
obtained from Amasis the privilege of a separate tennple at Naucratls. 
The Samians now became subject to the Persian empire, under which 
they were governed by tyrants, with ^ brief interval at the time of the 
Ionic revolt, until the battle of Mycale, which made them independent, 
B.c. 479. They now joined the Athenian confederacy, of which they 
continued independent members until b.c, 440, when an opportunity 
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arose for reducing them to entire subjection and depriving them of 
their fleet, which was effected by Pericles after an obstinate resistance 
of 9 months’ duration. In the Peloponnesian war Samos held firna 
to Athens. Transferred to Sparta after the battle of Aegospotami, 
405, it was soon restored to Athens by that of Cnidus, 394; but went 
over to Sparta again in 390. Soon after, it fell into the hands of the 
Persians, being conquered by the satrap Tigranes; but it was re¬ 
covered by Timotheus for Athens. In the Social war, the Athenians 
successfully defended it against the attacks of the confederated Chians, 
Rhodians, and Byzantines, and placed in it a body of 2000 cleruchi, 
B.c. 352. After Alexander’s death it was taken from the Athenians 
by Perdiccas, 323 ; but restored to them by Polysperchon, 319. In 
the Macedonian war Samos was taken by the Rhodians, then by 
Philip, and lastly by the Rhodians again, b.c. 200. It took part with 
Mithridates in his first war against Rome, on the conclusion of which 
it was finally united to the province of Asia, b.c. 84. Meanwhile it 
had greatly declined, and during the war it had been wasted by the 
incursions of pirates. Its prosperity was partially restored under the 
propraetorship of Q. Cicero, b.c. 62, but still more by the residence 
in it of Antony and Cleopatra, 32, and afterwards of Octavianus, who 
made Samos a free state. It sank into insignificance as early as the 
and century. Samos may be regarded as almost the chief centre of 
Ionian manners, energies, luxury, science, and art. In very early 
times there was a native school of statuary, and Samian architects 
became famous beyond their own island. In painting, the island pro¬ 
duced Calliphon, Theodorus, Agatharchus, and Timanthes. Its pottery 
was celebrated throughout the ancient world. In literature, Samos 
was made illustrious by the poets Asius, Choerilus, and Aeschrion; by 
the philosophers Pythagoras and Melissus; and by the historians 
Pagaeus and Duris.—^The capital city, also called Samos, stood on 
the S.E. side of the island, opposite Pr. Trogilium, partly on the shore, 
and partly rising on the hills behind in the form of an amphitheatre. 
It had a magnificent harbour, and numerous splendid buildings, among 
which, besides the Heraeum and other temples, the chief were the 
senate-house, the theatre, and a gymnasium dedicated to Eros. In 
the time of Herodotus, Samos was reckoned one of the finest cities 
of the world. Its ruins are so considerable as to allow its plan to be 
traced ; there are remains of its walls and towers, and of the theatre 
and aqueduct. 

Sam6sata, the capital of the province, and afterwards 
kingdom, of Commagene, in the N. of Syria, stood on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, N.W. of Edessa. It is celebrated, in literary history, 
as the birthplace of Lucian, and, in church history, as that of the 
heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the 3rd century. Nothing remains 
of it but a heap of ruins. 

SXmothrAc®, a small island in the N. of the Aegaean Sea. 
Samothrace was the chief seat of the worship of the Cabiri [Cabiri], 
and was celebrated for its religious mysteries, whkh were some of the 
most famous in the ancient world. 

Sanchuniathon, said to have been an ancient Phoenician 
writer, whose works were translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, who 
lived in the latter half of the ist century of the Christian era. A 





considerable fragment ol the translation of Philo is preserved by 
Eusebius in the first book of his Pfae^iaratio Evangelica-^; but it is 
now generally agreed among modern scholars that the work was a 
forgery of Philo, 

Sancus, or Semo Sancus, a "Roman divinity, said to have 
been originally a Sabine god, and identified with Hercules and Dius 
Fidiuf. Sancua was a divinity presiding over oaths, and represented 
good faith in aocial life. Sancus had a temple at Rome, on the 
Qutdnal. 

SanhIo, a name of the buffoon in the “mimes,” derived 

from snntia, whence comes the Italian Zanni (hence our Zany). 

SannvhKon, an Athenian comic poet, flourished b.c. 407 
and onwards. His excessive leanness was ridiculed by Strattis and 
Aristophanes, 

Sant6nks, a powerful people in Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on 
the coast of the ocean, N. of the Garumna. Under the Romans they 
were a free people, Their chief town was Mediolanum, afterwards 
Satones (SainUs). 

SAi»i»H6, one of the two great leaders of the Aeolian school 
of lyric poetry ^Alcaeus being the other), was a native of Mytilene, 
or, as some «aid, of Eresos in Lesbos. Sappho was contemporary 
with Alacaeus, Stesichorus, and Pittacus. That she was not only 
contemporary, but lived in friendly intercourse, with Alcaeus, is shown 
by existing fragments of the poetry of both. Of the events of her 
life we have no other information than an obscure allusion in the 
Parian Marble, and in Ovid {Her, xv, 51), to her flight from Mytilene* 
to Sicily, to escape some unknown danger, between 604 and 592; and 
the common story that being in love with Phaon, and finding her love 
unrequited, she leapt down from the Leucadian rock. This story, 
however, seems to have been an invention of later times. At Mytilene 
Sappho appears to have been the centre of a female literary society, 
most of the members of which were her pupils in poetry, fashion, and 
gallantry. The ancient writers agree in expressing the most un¬ 
bounded admiration for her poetry. Her lyric poems formed 9 books, 
but of these only fragments have come down to us. The most import¬ 
ant it a splendid ode to Aphrodite, of which we perhaps possess the 
whole.—The reader should turn to Frederick Tennyson, The Isles of 
Greece, for a beautiful poetic setting of the Sappho “ legends.” Best 
edition of her fragments In Smyth, Greek Melic Poets (1900); most 
of these are translated by F. Brooks in his Greek Lyric Poets, See 
tlio J. A. Symond», Or$*k Poets vol. i., chap, x- A new ode of 
Sappho was diaruvered and published by Grenfell and Hunt, in chap. 1. 
of tne Oxyrhynchus Papyri (189S). 

SardXnXpALUS (tlie Asnapper of O.T.), one of the greatest 
of Assyrian kings, ascended the throne b.c. 668, His name, in 
Assyrian, Is generally read as Asur-bani-pal. He was the eldest son 
of Esnrhaddaor and reigned over 40 years. No sooner had he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne than he was involved in a war in Egypt, which 
t met edldon pf this work (with English vessbn), in s vols. (published 

hy thi should be consulted. 
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country he rescued from the ravages of the king of Ethiopia^ Tirha- 
kah (Tarku). In two campaigns he not only drove back the Ethio¬ 
pians, but secured Egypt itself. But before long Egypt, under the 
king Psammetichus, threw off the Assyrian yoke. Among the further 
successes of Asur-bani-pal were the conquest of Tyre, after a pro¬ 
tracted siegey the rout of the Elamites, Assyria’s most powerful foe; 
and, most important of all, the subjugation of Babylon. The last of 
his warlike exploits, so far as we know, was his expedition against 
Arabia, in which he completely conquered his opponents. During 
Asur-bani-pal’s reign Assyria attained great wealth and prosperity, 
chiefly through the spoil of conquered cities. The king celebrated his 
conquests by erecting vast' buildings, chiefly his own palace; of this 
the remains still exist (at Kuyunjik). The design and execution of 
this work mark the high level of Assyrian art. He was a niunificent 
patron of literature and art; and it is to his library, in which he 
collected the ** classics ** of his country, that we owe great part of 
our knowledge of Assyrian language and literature. Among the thief 
treasures that have been found among the ruins of that library must be 
mentioned the famous Deluge Tablets A Classical historians have been 
fond of describing Asur-bani-pal as an effeminate and voluptuous 
despot. The Assyrian records have effectually knocked the bottom out 
of this legend. He was a brave and successful warrior, a skilful 
administrator, and an enlightened monarch; above all, a wise and 
generous student of his country’s literature—C/. Frazer, Golden 
Bought voL iii., pp. 167 sqq, 

Sard!n!a, a large island in the Mediterranean, is in the 
shape of a parallelogram, upwards of 140 nautical miles in length 
.from N. to S. with an average breadth of 60. It was regarded by the 
ancients as the largest of the Mediterranean islands, and this opinion, 
though usually considered an error, is now found to be correct; since 
it appears by actual admeasurement that Sardinia is a little larger 
than Sicily. Sardinia lies in almost a central position between Spain, 
Gaul, Italy, and Africa. A chain of mountains runs along the whole 
of the E. side of the island from N. to >. about i-3rd of 

its surface. These mountains were calied by the ancients "insani 
Montes, a name which they probably derived from their wild and 
savage appearance, and from their being the haunt of numerous 
robbers. S..rdinia was very fertile, but was not extensively cultivated, 
in consequence of the uncivilised character of its inhabitants. Still 
the plains in the W. and S. parts of the island produced a great 
quantity of corn, of which much was exported to Rome every year. 
Among the products of the island one of the most celebrated was the 
Sardonica herba, a poisonous plant, which was said to produce fatal 
convulsions in the person who ate of it. ‘Those convulsicins agitated 
and distorted the mouth so that the person appeared to laugh, though 
in excruciating pain; hence the well-known risus Sardonicus* Sar¬ 
dinia contained a large quantity of the precious metals, especially 
silver, the mines of which were worked in antiquity to a great extent. 
There were likewise numerous mineral springs; and large quantities 
of salt were manufactured on the W. and S. coasts.—The population 

* T1 e cibcoveiy of these “ lahlets'* is commonly assigned to the late George Smith (*«* 
ha Cnaldiuan Account o/Oentsss). ht amatter of frirt they were discovered by Mr. H, 
Ka!.s.-.m (in 1S53 : see hi.i 'etter to tho I-ondon April 15, T9ia. 
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of Sardinia was of a very mixed kitod. To* what face the origfinal 
inhabitants belonged we are not informed} but it appears that Phoe¬ 
nicians* Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians settled in the island at differ-* 
ent periods. The Greeks are also said to have planted colonies in the 
island, but this account is very suspicious. Sardinia was known to 
the Greeks as early as B.c* 500, since we find that Histiaeus of 
Miletus promised Darius that he would render the island of Sardo 
tributary to his power* It was conquered by the Carthaginians at an 
early period, and continued in their possession till the end of the first 
Punic war. Shortly after this even^ the Romans availed themselves 
of the dangerous war which the Carthaginians were carrying on 
against their mercenaries in Africa, to take possession of Sardinia, 
B.c. 238* It was now formed into a Roman province under the 
government of a praetor j but a large portion of it was only nominally 
subject to the Romans j and it was not till after many years and 
numerous revolts, that the inhabitants submitted to the Roman 
dominion. Sardinia continued to belong to the Roman empire till the 
5th century, when it was taken possession of by the Vandals. 

SardIs, one of the most ancient and famous cities of Asia 
Minor, and the capital of the great Lydian monarchy. It was sur¬ 
rounded by a triple wall, and contained the palace and treasury of the 
Lydian kings. At the downfall of the Lydian empire it resisted all 
the attacks of Cyrus, and was only taken by surprise. Under the 
Persian and Groco-Syrian empires, Sardis was the residence of the 
satrap of Lydia. The rise 01 Pergamus greatly diminished its im¬ 
portance ; but under the Romans it was still a considerable city, and 
the seat of a conventus j-uridicus. In the reign of Tiberius it was 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake, but it was restored by 
the emperor’s aid. lt\ was one of the earliest seats of the Christian 
religion, and one of the 7 churches of the province of Asia, to which 
St. John addressed the Apocalypse; but the apostle’s language implies 
that the church at Sardis had already sunk into almost hopeless decay 
(Rev. iii. 1$ foil.). In the wars of the middle ages the city was 
destroyed, and its site now presents one of the most melancholy scenes 
of desolation to be found among the ruins of ancient cities.—he chief 
cult of Sardis was that of Cybele, the ruins of whose temple are still 
visible. See W. M. Ramsay (art. Sardis) in Hastings, Diet, of the 
Bible, vol. iv. 

SarmAtIa, the E. part of Poland, and S. part of Russia in 
Europe. 

SarmAtJcae Portae (Pass af Daritt)^ the central pass of 
the Caucasus, leading from Iberia to Sarmatia. 

SARMXTfci Montes (part of the Carpathian Momiain^y 
a range of mountains in central Europe, extending from the sources 
of the Vistula to ,the Danube, between Germany on the W. and 
Sarmatia on the E# . < 

SXRONfeus StNUS (G. of Aegind), a bay of the Aegaean 

Sea lying between Attica and Argo’.'s. ^ * 

SARRtDON. a ^iSon of ZeuBi .aiid Enropa; and brother of 

Minos and : Rhadsininthus.' Befeng ineolived in a quarrel with Minos 
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about Miletus, he took refuge with Cilix, whom he assisted against 
the Lycians. He afterwards became king of the L3»c!ans, and Zeus 
granted him the privilege of living 3 generations.—2. Son of Zeus and 
Laodamia, or, according to others, of Evander and Deidamia, and a 
brother of Clarus and Thcmon. He was a Lycian prince, and a 
grandson of No i. In the Trojan war he was an ally of the Trojan, 
and distinguished himself by his valour, but slain by Patroclus.—See 
Homer, Iliad, xvi. 

Sarsina (Sarsind)^ an ancient town of Umbria, on the 
river Sapis, S.W. of Ariminum, and subsequently a Roman muni- 
cipium, celebrated as the birthplace of the comic poet Plautus. 

Sassanidaic, the name of a dynasty which reigned in Persia 
from A.D. 226 to A.D. 651. The most famous was Artaxerxes (the 
Ardishir or Ardshir of the Persians), the founder of the dynasty of 
the Sassanidae, reigned a.d. 226-240. He was a son of one Babek, 
an inferior officer. Artaxerxes had served with distinction in the 
army of Artabanus, the king of Parthia, was rewarded with ingrati¬ 
tude, and took revenge in revolt. He claimed the throne on the plea 
of being descended from the ancient kings of Persia, the progeny of 
the great Cyrus. The people warmly supported his cause, as he 
declared himself the champion of the ancient Persian religion. In 
226 Artabanus was defeated in a decisive battle; and Artaxerxes 
thereupon assumed the pompous, but national title of ** King of 
Kings.” One of his first legislative acts was the restoration of the 
religion of Zoroaster and the worship of fire. Having succeeded in 
establishing his authority at home, Artaxer.xes demanded from the 
emperor Alexander Severus the immediate cession of all those portions 
of the Roman empire that had belonged to Persia in the time of Cyrus 
and Xer.xes, that is, the whole of the Roman possessions in Asia, as 
well as Egypt. An immediate war between the two empires was the 
direct consequence. . After a severe contest, peace was restored, shortly 
after the murder of Alexander in 237, each nation retaining the 
possessions which they held before the breaking out of the war.— For 
further information see Gibbon, The Decline and Fall^ vol. i,—2, 
Sapor I. (Shapur), the son and successor of Artaxerxes I., reigned 
240-“a73. He carried on war first against Gordian, and afterwards 
against Valerian. The latter emperor was defeated by Sapor, taken 
prisoner, and kept in captivity for the remainder of his life. After 
the capture of Valerian, Sapor conquered Syria, destroyed Antioch, 
and haying made himself master of the passes in the Taurus, laid 
Tarsus in ashes, and took Caesarea. His further progress was stopped 
by Odenathus and Zenobia.— ^3. Hormisdas I. (Hormuz), son of the 
preceding, who reigned only one year, and died 274.—.4. Varanes or 
Vararanes I. (Bahram or Baiiaram), son of Hormisdas I., reigned 
274-277. He carried on unprofitable wars against Zenobia, and after 
her captivity was involved in a contest with Aurelian, which, how¬ 
ever, was not attended with any serious results, on account of the 
sudden death of Aurelian in 275. In his reign the celebrated Maul 
was put to death.—5. Varanes II. (Bahram), son of Varanes L 
reigned 277-294. He was defeated by Carus, who took both Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, and his dominions were only saved from further con¬ 
quests by the sudden death of Cams (2$3),— 6 . Varanes III. (Bahram), 
elder son of Varanes II., died after a reign of 8 months, 294.-^ 
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Parses (Naesi), younger son of Vsirancs II., reigned 294-303. lie 
ciirried on a formidable war against the emperor Diocletian; but in 
the second campaign Narses was defeated with great loss, and was 
obliged to conclude a disadvantageous peace wltn the Romans. In 
303 Narses abdicated in favour of his son, and died soon afterwards.— 
ri. Hormxsdas 11 . (Hormuz), son of Narses, reigned 303-310. During 
his reign nothing of importance happened regarding Rome,— 9, Sapor 
ll. Pos'iuMUS (SiiAruR), son of Hormisdas 11 ., was born after the 
cioath of his father, and wns crowned in his mother’s womb, the Magi 
placing tlie diadem with great solemnity upon the body of his mother, 
lie re-.gned 310-381. His rdgn was signalised by a cruel persecution 
of the Christians. He carried on a successful war for many years 
against Constantius II. and his successors. Sapor has been sur- 
named the Great, and no Persian king had ever caused such terror to 
Rome as this monarch. Sapor was succeeded by iS princes of the 
same dynasty; but in 651 Yesdigerd HI., the last king, was defeated 
and slain by Kaleb, general of the Khalif Abu-Bekr. Persia then 
became a Mohammedan country. 

Saturnalia, a Roman festival in honour of Saturnus. This 
favourite ** holiday ” began on December 17, and lasted 7 doys j doubt- 
less our Christmas revels are a survival of the* old Roman “iollifica* 
tion.'* Such customs die hard.—Frazer, Golden Hough, ed. a, voU iii., 
pp. X38 sqq. 

SAturnTa, an ancient name of Italy, 

SAruRNlNUS. !• One of the Thirty Tyrants, was a general 
of Valerian, Iw whom he was much beloved. Disgusted by the de¬ 
bauchery of Gailienus, he accepted from the soldiers the title of 
Emperor, but was put to death by the troops, who could not endure 
the sternness of his discipline,—2. A native of Gaul, and an able 
olTicer, was appointed by Aurelian commander of the Eastern frontier, 
and was proclaimed Emperor at Alexandria during the reign of Probus, 
by whose soldiers he was eventually slain. 

SAturnInus, L* Appw.hius, the celebrated demagogue, was 
quaestor b.c. 104, and tribune of the plebs for the first time loa. He 
entered into a close alliance with Marius and his friends, and soon 
acquired great popularity. He became a candidate for the tribunate 
for the second time, 100, and obtained it by the murder of his rival. 
As soon as he had entered upon o^ce, he brought forward an agrarian 
law, which led to the banishment of MeicUu.s Numidicus, as is related 
elsewhere. Saturninus proposed other popular measures, such as a 
Lex Frumentaria, and a law for founding new colonies in Sicily, 
Achaia, and Macedonia. In the comitia for the election of the 
magistrates for the following year* Saturninus obtained the tribunate 
for the third time. At the same time there was a struggle for the 
consulship between Glaucia and Memmius, and as the latter seemed 
likely to carry his election. Saturninus and Olaucia hired some 
ruffians who murdered him Openly in the comitia. This last act pro¬ 
duced a complete reaction agdlnst Saturninus and his associates. The 
senate declared them public enemies, and ordered the consuls to put 
them down by force. Marius was unwilling to act against his friends, 
but he hod no alternative, and his backwardness was compensated by 
the zeal of others. Driven out of the forum, Saturninus. Glauda, 
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and the quaestor Saufeius took refuge in the Capitol, but the par¬ 
tisans of the senate cut off the pipes which supplied the Capitol with 
water. Unable to hold out any longer, they surrendered lo Marius. 
The latter did all he could to save their lives; as sooh as they de¬ 
scended from the Capitol, he placed them for security in the Curia 
Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles of the senate-house, and 
pelted them with the tiles till they died. 

Saturnius, that is, a son of Saturnus, and accordingly used 
as , a surname of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. For the same reason 
the name of Saturnia is given both to Juno and Vesta. 


^ Saturnus, a mythical king of Italy, whom the Romans 
identified with the Greek Cronos, and hence made the former the 
father of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, and Juno; but there is in rcnlity no 
resemblance between the attributes of the two deities, except tliat both 
were regarded as the most ancient divinities in their respective 
countries. The resemblance is much stronger between Oemeter and 
baturn, for all that the Greeks ascribe to their Demcter is ascribed 
Dy tne Italians to Saturn. Saturnus was said to have derived his name 
from sowing (sero, sevi, satum), and was reputed the introducer of 
civilisation and^ social order, which are inseparably connected with 
conceived for the same reason to have been 
If" agricultural industry is the source of 

representative of plenty. The story ran 

hospitably received, and that he formed a settlement on the Capitoline 
hi!!’ benoe called the Saturnian hill. At the foot of that 

^hi’ c *° *be Capitol, there stood in after timS 

the temple of Saturn. Saturn then taught the people acriculture 
suppressed their savage mode of life, and introduced amonc S 
civilisation and. morality. The result was that the whSriuntr^ 
^was called Saturnia, or the land of plenty. ^ 

SAtyri, the name of a class of beings in Greek mvtholno.u 
reoresm®t !,'?®®?®‘'^bly connected with the worship of Diony.sus fJd 

S. anfrpnfer oLs'Ue\'ermtd Sat™ The“SL?''^' 

always described as,fond of wine fwh.nr. ti;.,, ..k Satyrs are 

with a cup or a thyrsus in their hand), and *of every kin§'’ors.®n**’®i 
pleasure, whence they are seen sleeping olavin/Si^t ? / sensual 
or engaged in voluptuous dances wiffl mstruments, 

with the skins of animils and wear ^ 5 *®^ ®'’* '^"’essed 

all the gods dwelling in forSts and Ss 

by mortals. Later writers, especially the ? dreaded 

Sa^rs with the Italian Fauni, and accordinSv ‘be 

*15®®'' borns and goats’ feet, although orilman!f'^®h®"* '"'"‘b 

^stihet, kinds of be 1 ngs.-PraiitX ( 11 ) Sd^ mM*” 

of his most successful works. It is notelorfhy how coSianVin “art 





these representations of Satyrs became; and also how, as time went 
on, the grosser elements in such representations became softened. (See 
Fig. 55.) ^ ^ . 

SXt'^rus, a distinguished comic actor at Athens, is said to 
have given instructions to Demosthenes in the art of giving ful^ effect 
to his speeches by appropriate action. 

Sauroct5nos, lizard-slayer^ an epithet of Apollo. 

Saxa, Dec^dius, a native of Celtiberia, and originally one 
of Caesar’s common soldiers, eventually accompanied Antony to the 
East, and was made by him governor of Syria. Here he was defeated 
by the younger Labienus and the Parthians, and was slain in the 
flight after the battle (40). 

SaxSnes, a powerful people in Germany, who originally 
dwelt in the S. part of the Cimbric Chersonesus, between the rivers 
Albis and Chalusus (Trawe), consequently in the modern Hol¬ 

stein. The Saxones first occur in history in a.d. 286, and afterwards 
appear at the head of a powerful confederacy of German peoples, who 
became united under the general name of Saxons, and who eventually 
occupied the country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the Lippe, and the 
German Ocean. A portion of the Saxons, in conjunction with the 
Angli, conquered Britain about the middle of the 5th century. 

ScAiiVA, CassIus, a centurion in Caesaris army, who distin^- 
guished himself by his extraordinary feats of valour at the battle of 
Dyrrhachium. 

ScaevSla, the name of a distinguished family of the Mucia 
gens. I. C. Mucius ScAeVOLA. When king Porsenna was block¬ 
ading Rome, C. Mucius went out of the city with the intention of 
killing him, but by mistake stabbed the king’s secretary instead of 
Porsenna himself. The king in his passion and alarm ordered him to 
be burnt alive, upon which Mucius thrust his right hand into a fire 
which was already lighted for a sacrifice, and held it there without 
flinching. The king, amazed at his firmness, ordered him- to be 
removed from the altar, and hade him go away free and uninjured. 
To make some return for his generous behaviour, Mucius told him 
that there were 300 of the first youths of Rome who had agreed with 
one another to kill the king, that the lot fell- on him to make the first 
attempt, and that the rest would do the same when their turn came. 
Porsenna being alarmed for his life, which he could not secure against 
so many desperate men, made proposals of peace to the Romans^ and 
evacuated the territory.. Mucius received the name of Scaevola,. or 
left-handed, from the circumstance of the loss of his right hand.— 
2. P. Mucius Scaevola, tribiine of the plebs 141; praetor 136; and 
consul 133, the year in which Tibi Gracchus lost his life. In 131 he 
succeeded his brother Mucianus as pontifex maximusi Sea'evola was 
distinguished for his knowledge of the Jus PoMficium. His fame as 
a lawyer is recorded by Cicero in several passages.—3. Q. Mucrus 
SCARVOLA, the augur, married the daJdghter of C. LaeKui^, the friend 
of Sdpio Africanus the younger. He was tribune of thetfpl^bs 
plebeian aedile 125, and as praetor was governor of the prognce of 
A^;o Yot the vear in which C. Gracchus lost' his life. . He 
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prosecuted after his return from his province for the offence of repe- 
tundae, in 120, by T. Albucius, but was acquitted. He was consul 
117. He lived at least to the tribunate of P. Sulpicius Rufus 88, 
Cicero, who was born 106, informs us, that after he had put on the 
toga virilis, his father took him to Scaevola, who was then an 
old man, and that he kept as dose to him as he could, in order to 
profit by his remarks. After his death Cicero became a hearer of 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex. The augur was distinguished for 
his knowledge of the law; but none of his writings are recorded. He 
is one of the speakers in the treatise De Oratore^ in the Laelius, 
and in the De Repuhlica (i. 12). —He was one of the Hellenising 
** Scipionic circle ” at Rome : see Wilkins, Introduction to the De 
Oratoret i., pp, 21-26. — 4. Q. Mucius Scaevola, pontifex maximus, 
son of No, 2, was tribune of the plebs in 106, curule aedile in 104, 
and consul 95, with Licinius Crassus, the orator, as his colleague. 
After his consulship Scaevola was proconsul of Asia, in which capacity 
he gained the esteem of the people under his government. Subse» 
quently he was made pontifex maximus. He lost his life in the consul¬ 
ship of C. Marius the younger and Cn. Papirius Carbo (82), having 
been proscribed by the Marian party. Cic., Ep. ad Atticum^ ix. 15, §2. 
The virtues of Scaevola are recorded by Cicero, who, after the death of 
the augur, became an attendant (auditor) of the pontifex. The purity 
of his moral character, his exalted notions of equity and fair dealing, 
his abilities as an administrator, an orator, and a jurist, place him 
among the first of the illustrious men of all ages and countries. He 
is the first Roman to whom we can attribute a scientific and syste¬ 
matic handling of the Jus Civile, which he accomplished in a work 
in 18 books. 

ScAMANDER, the Celebrated river of the Troad. As a mytho¬ 
logical personage, the river-god was called Xanthus by the gods. 

ScAMANDRtos, SOH of Hector and Andromache, whom the 
people of Troy called Astyanax, because his father was the protector 
of the city of Troy, 

ScAPTfi HtLE, also called, but less correctly, Scaptesyle, a 
small town on the coast of Thrace, opposite the island of Thasos, 
It contained celebrated gold mines, which were originally worked by 
the Thasians. Thucydides here arranged the materials for his history. 

SeXpt^LA, P. OsTORius, governor of Britain about a.d. 50, 
defeated the powerful tribe of the Silures, took prisoner their king 
Caractacus, and sent him in chains to Rome.—^Tacitus, Annals xii. 
33 - 40 - 

ScAURUS, the name of a family of the Aemilia gens. i. M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, raised his family from obscurity to the highest 
rank among the Roman nobles. He was born in b.c. 163, Notwith¬ 
standing his patrician descent, he at first thought of carrying on some 
mean trade, like his father, but finally resolved to devote himself to 
the study of eloquence, with the hope of rising to the honours of the 
state. He likewise served in the army, where he appears to have 
gained some distinction. He was curule aedile in 123. He obtained 
the consulship in 115, when he carried on war with success against 
several of the Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at the head of an 




embassy to Jugurtha; and in m he accompanied the consul L. Cah 
purnius Bestia» as one of his legateSi in the war against Jugurtha. 
Both he and the consul took large bribes from the Numidian king to 
obtain for him a favourable peace, for which offence an indictment 
was brought forward by C, Mamilius, the tribune of the plebs; hut 
though Scaurus had been one of the most guilty, such was his influ¬ 
ence in the state* that he contrived to be appointed one of the three 
quacsitores, who were elected under the bill, for the purpose of prose¬ 
cuting the criminals. He thus secured himself, but was unable to 
save any of his accomplices. In top Scaurus was censor with M. 
livius Drusus. In his consulship he restored the Milvian bridge, 
and constructed the Aemilian road. In toy he was elected consul a 
second time, in place of L. Cassius Longinus. In the struggles 
between the aristocratical and popular parties, Scaurus was always 
a warm supporter of the former. He died about 89.-2. M. Aemiuus 
ScAuaua, eldest son of th© preceding, and stepson of the dictator Sulla, 
served undejr Pompey as quaestor in the third Mithridatic war. 
After this he commanded an army in the East. He was curule aedile 
in 58, when he celebrated the public games with extraordinary 
splendrn»r. in 56 he was praetor, and in the following year governed 
the pnmnet of Sardinia, which he plundered without mercy. On his 
return to Rome he was accused of the crime of repetundae. He was 
defended by Cicero, Hortensius, and others, and was acquitted, not¬ 
withstanding his guilt. He was accused again in 52, under Pompey*s 
new law against ambitus, and was condemned,—^3. M. Aemiuus 
Scaurus, son of No. a, and Mucia, the former wife of Pompey the 
triumvir, and consequently the half-brother of Sex. Pompey. He 
accompanied the latter into Asia, after the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, 
but betrnved him into the hands of the generals of M. Antonius, in 
^5, — 4. MAMBRCUS Aemiuus Scaurus, son of No. 3, was a distin¬ 
guished orator and poet, but of a dissolute character, Being accused 
of majestas under Tiberius, a.d. 34, he put an end to his own life. 

ScSi.^.rAtus Campu-s, a place in Rome, close to the Porta 
ColUna, where vestals who had broken their vows were entombed 
alive* 

ScfCNlTAE (i*e. dwt/iers in tents\ the general name used 

by the Greeks for the Bedouin tribes of Arabia Deserta. 

ScIi‘to, the name of an illustrious patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens, eaid to have been given to the founder of the family, 
because he served as a staff In directing his blind father. This family 
produced some of the greatest men in Rome, and to them she was 
more indebted than to any others for the empire of the world. The 
family tomb of the Sclplos was discovered in 1780, and the inscriptions 
and other curiosities are now deposited in the Museo Pio-Clementino, 
at Rome. i. P. Corneuus Scxpio, magister equitum, b.c. 396, and 
consular tribune 395 394i--a. L. Corn, Scipio, consul 350.— 

3. P, Corn, Scipio Bardatus, consul 328, and dictator 306. He was 
also pontifex maximus.--4. L. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, the great- 
great-grandfather of the oonq^uetor of Hannibal, consul 298, when he 
carried on war agslnst the Etruscans, and defeated them near Vola- 
terrae,— ^5* Cn* Corn. Scipio AfiNA, son of No. 4, was consul 260, in 
the tit Punic war^ and a second time in 254. —6. L. Corn. Scipio, also 
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son of No. '4, was consul 259. He drove the Carthaginians out of 
Sardinia and Corsica, defeating Hanno, the Carthaginian commander. 
He was censor in 258.— 7. P: CoftN. SciPio Asina, son of No. 5, was 
consul 221, and carried on war, with his colleague M. Minucius Rufus, 
against the Istri, who were subdued by the consuls.—8. P. Corn. 
SciPio, son of No. 6, was consul, with Ti. Sempronius Longus, in 
218, the ist year of the 2nd Punic war. He encountered Hannibal, 
on his march into Italy, in Cisalpine Gaul; but the Romans were 
defeated, the consul himself received a severe wound, and was only 
saved from death by the courage of his young son, Publius, the future 
conqueror of Hannibal. Scipio now retreated across the Ticinus, 
crossed the Po also, first took up his quarters at Placentia, and subse¬ 
quently withdrew to the hills on the left bank of the Trebia, where 
he was joined by the other consul, Sempronius Longus. The latter 
resolved upon a battle, in opposition to the advice of his colleague. 
The result was the complete defeat of the Roman army, which was 
obliged to take refuge within the walls of Placentia. In the following 
year, 217, Scipio, whose imperium had been prolonged, crossed over 
into Spain; where, With his brother Cneius, he made head against 
the Carthaginians till 211, when they were defeated and slain.—9, Cn. 
Corn, Scipio Calvus, son of No. 6, and brother of No. 8, was consul 
222, With M. Claudius Marcellus.—10. P. Corn. Scipio Africanus 
Major, son of No. 8, was born in 234. He was unquestionably one of 
the greatest men of Rome, and he acquired at an early age the con¬ 
fidence and admiration of his countrymen. His enthusiastic mind 
led him to believe that he was a special favourite of the gods; and 
he* never engaged in any public or private business without first going 
t6 the Capitol, where he sat some time alcr.e, c':j'y'‘rg communication 
the gods. He is first mentioned in 218 at the battle of tht 
Ticinhs, when he saved the life of his father, as has been already 
related. He fought at Cannae two years afterwards (a 16), when he 
was already a tribune of the soldiers, and was one of the few Roman 
officers who survived that fatal day. He was chosen along with 
Appius Claudius to command the remains of the army, which had 
taken refuge at Canusium; and it was owing to his youthful heroism 
and presence of mind that the Roman nobles, who had thought of 
leaving Italy in despair, were prevented from carrying their rash 
project into effect. He had already gained the favour of the people 
to sucli an-extent, that he was elected aedile in 212, although he had 
nbt yet reached the legal age. In 210, after the death of his father 
and uncle in Spain, Scipio, then barely 24, was chosen with enthu¬ 
siasm to take the command in that country. His success was striking 
Rpd rapid. In the first campaign (210) he took the important city of 
Chrthago Nova, and in the course of the next 3 years he drove the 
Carthaginians entirely dut of Spain. He returned to Rome In 206, 
elected consul for the following year (205), although he had 
not yet filled the office of praetor, and was only 30 years of age. He 
was anxious to cross over at once to Africa, and to bring the contest 
tp an end at the gates of Carthage; and, after 'much opposition, 
obtained a fleet'and’army for that purpose.' After spending the winter 
completing, all his preparations for ’ the Invasion 
^ica^ he’crossed over fo fhfe latter country in the course of the fol- 
Success argai'n attended his arms. The Carthaginians 
their'ally’Syphax’were defeated‘with great slaughter; and the 





former were compelled to recall Hannibal from Italy as the only hope 
of saving their country. The tong struggle between the 2 peoples was 
at length brought to a close by the battle fought near the city of 
Zama on the 19th of October, ?oa, in which Scipio gained a decisive 
and brilliant victory over Hannibal. Carthage had no alternative but 
submission? but the final treaty was not concluded till the following 
year (201). Scipio returned to Italy in 20X, and entered Rome in 
triumph. He was received with universal enthusiasm, and the sur¬ 
name of Africanus was conferrerl upon him. He took no prominent 
part in public affairs during the next few years. He was censor in 
199 with P. Aelius Paetus, and consul a second time in 194 with 
Ti. Sempronius Longus. In 193 he was one of the 3 commissioners 
who were sent to Africa to mediate between Masinissa and the Car¬ 
thaginians ; and in the same year he was one of the ambassadors sent 
to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose court Hannibal was then residing. 
In 190 Africanus served as legate under his brother Lucius in the 
war against Antiochus the Great. After their return, Lucius and 
subsequently Africanus himself were accused of having received 
bribes from Antiochus to let the monarch off too leniently, and of 
having appropriated to their own use part of the money which had 
been paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. The successful issue 
of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened his enemies to bring the 
great Africanus himself before the people. His accuser was M. 
Naevlus, the tribune of the people, and the accusation was brought 
in When the trial came on, and Africanus was summoned, he 
proudly reminded the people that this was the anniversary of the day 
on which ho had defeatea Hannibal at Zama, and called upon them 
to follow him to the Capitol, In order there to return thanks to the 
immortal gods, and to pray that they would grant the Roman state 
other citizens like himself. Scipio struck a chord which vibrated on 
every heart, and was followed by crowds to the Capitol* Having 
thus set all the laws at defiance, Scipio immediately quitted Rome, 
and retired to his country seat at* Liturnum, The tribunes wished 
to renew the prosecution j but Gracchus wisely persuaded them to let 
it drop. Sdpio never returned to Rome. The year of his death is 
uncertain? but he probably died in 183 L. Corn. Scipio Asiati- 
cus, also called Asiacrnss or Asiaoenus, was the son of No.. 8 and the 
brother of the great Africanus. He served under his brother in Spain; 
was praetor in 193, when he obtained the province of Sicily? and 
consul in 190, with C. Laelius. He defeated Antiochus at Mt. 
Sipylus, in 190, entered Rome In triumph in the following year, and 
assumed the surname of Aslatlcus. His accusation and condemnation 
have been already related in the life of his brother.—12. P. Corn. 
Scipio Africanus, elder son of the great Africanus, was prevented by 
his weak health from taMng any part in public affairs.—13.- L. ©c Cn. 
Corn. Scipio Africanus, younger son of the groat Africanus. He 
accompanied his father into Aala in 190, and was .taken prisoner by 
Antiochus. TIds Sdpio was a degenerate son of an illustrious sire*— 
14. L, C^NP SolPio Aaianous, a descendant of No. *1, belonged to 
the Marian party, and was eonpul, 83, with C. Norbanus.—15, P. Corn. 
Scipio Asmilianus AfrIcanoS Minor, was the younger son of L. 
Aemilius Paulus, the conqueror Macedonia, and was adopted by 
P Scipio [No. 12], the son of ttie .conqueror of Hannibal. He was 
born abewt 185. In his xyth year ho accompanied his father Paulus 



to Greece, and fought under him at the 

devoted himself wfth ardour to the studv if ,n,i ffrZd 

an intimate friendship with Polybius anS Paialt^^ ’ He^lilS^si 
admitted the poets Lucilius and Pcrence to 

to have assisted the latter in the composition of his comedies. His 
friendship with Laclius, whose tastes and pursuits were so conaenial 
to his own, has been immortalised by Ciceri^celXated Trlld^ 
entitled “Laelius, sive de Amidtia.” AU^ou|rthus devo^^^^^ 
study of_polite literature, Scipio is said to ha4 cultivated the virtues 
which distinguished the older Romans, and to have made Cato the 
model of his conduct. Scip.o first served in Spain with great distinc 
tion as military ribune under the consul L. Lucullus in ?si. On the 
breaking out of the 3rd I’umc war in 149 he accompanied the Roman 
army to Mnca, again with the, rank of military tribune. Here he 
gamed still more renown. By his personal bravery and military skill 
he repaired, to a great extent, the mistakes of the consul Manilius, 
whose army on one occasion he saved, from destruction. He returned 
o Rome In 148. and had already finmed such popularity that when 
he becanje a candidate for the aedileship for the fallowing year (147) 
he was elected consul, although ho was only 37, and had not therefore 
attained the le«al ago. I he senate assigned to him Africa as his 
province, to which he forthwith sailed. He prosecuted the siege of 
Carthage with the utmost vigour; and, in spite of a desperate resist¬ 
ance, captured it in the spring of 146. After reducing Africa to the 
form of a Roman province, Scipio returned to Rome in the same year, 
and celebrated a splendid triumph on account of his victory. The 
surname of Afneanus, which he had inherited by adoption from the 
conqueror of Hannital, hod been now acquired by him by his own 
exploits. In 14a Scmio was censor, and in the administration of the 
duties of his ot ire he attempted to repress the growing luxury and 
immorality of h s contemporaries. In 139 Scipio waf accused by 
11 . C iiudius Asellus of raajestas, but acquitted. The speeches which 
he delivered on the occasion obtained great celebrity, and were held 
in high esteem, in a later age. It appears to have been after this 
event that Scipio was sent on an embiussy to Egypt and Asia to attend 
to the Roman interests in those countries. The long continuance of 
the war in Spain ngnin culled Scipio to the consulship. He was 
appointed consul in liis absence, and had the province of Spain 
assigned to him in 134. His operations were attended with success; 
and m 133 he brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of the 
of Numantla after a long siege. He now received the surname 
of Numantinus in addition to that of Africanus. During his absence 
in Spam fib. Gracchus had been put to death. Scipio was married 
to Sempronia, the sister of the fallen tribune, but he had no sympathy 
with his reforms, and no sorrow for his fate. Upon his return to 
Rome in 13a he took the lead in opposing the popular party, and 
endeavoured to prevent the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus from 
being carried into effeet. In the disputes that arose in consequence 
he was accused by Garbo with the bitterest invectives as the enemy 
of the people, and upon his again expressing his approval of the 
death of Tib. Gracchus, the people shouted out, “Down with the 
tyrant.” In the evening he went home with the intention of com¬ 
posing a speech for the following day ; but next dav he was found 
dead in his room. He it supposed to have been" murdered, and 


Cicrro mentions Carbo «s his assassin.—16. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica, 
that is» ** Scipio with the pointed nose,” was the son of Cn. Scipio 
CalvuSt who fell in Spain m 2x1 [No. 9]. He is first mentioned in 
204 as a yonn^ man who was judf^ed by the senate to be the best 
citizen in "the state, and was therefore sent to Ostia along with the 
Roman matmna to receive the statue of the Idaean Mother, which had 
been broiigitt from Pessinus. He was curule aedile 196; praetor in 
104, when he fought with success in Farther Spain; and consul 191, 
when he defeated the Boii, and triumphed over them on his return to 
Rome. Scipio Haaica was a celebrated jurist, and a house was given 
him by the state Sn the Via Sacra, in order that he might be more 
easily consulted.— 17. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica Corctjlum, son of No. 
16, inherited from his father a love of jurisprudence, and became so 
ri‘l*'hrated for his discernment and for his knowledge of the pontifical 
and civil law, that he received the surname of Corculum. He was 
elected pontifex maximiis in 150.—18. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica 
Srhaho* son of No. 17, !s chiefly known as the leader of the senate 
in the murder of Tib. Gracchus. In consequence of his conduct on 
this occasion, Nasica became an object of such detestation to the 
people, that the senate found it advisable to send him on a pretended 
mission to Asia, although he was pontifex maximus, and ought not, 
therefore* to have quitted Italy. He did not venture to return to 
Rome, and after wandering about from place to place, died soon 
afterwards at Pergamum. 


a famous robber who infested the frontier between 
Attica and Megaris. He not only robbed the travellers who passed 
through the country, but compelled them on the Scimnian rock to 
wash his feet, and' kicked them into the sea while they were thus 
employed. At the foot of the rock there ws a tortoise which 
devoured the bodies of the robber’s victims. He was slain by Theseus. 

Sc 6 l 1 a, short lyrical poems, intended to be sung after dinner. 
They were In high favour in Athens. Several specimens are extant. 

Sc6pas. I. An Aetolian, who held a leading position among 
his countrymen at the period of the outbreak of the war with PhUip 
and the Achaeans, B.C. sao; in the first year of which he commanded 
the Aetolian army. After the close of the war with Philip, he with- 
to Alexandria. Here he was received with the utmost favour by 
^ht ministeM of the yoSnfi king. Ptolemy V., and was appointed to 
the chief command of the army against Antiochus the Great, but wm 
ultimately unauct'essful. Notwithstanding this he continued in hig 
favour at the Kgipiian court; but having formed a plot 196 ‘o 
Sn by force the chief administration of the kingdom, he was 
arrested and put to death.—a. A distinguished sculptor and architect, 
was a nalive^of Paros, and appears to have belonged to a family of 
Irtfsts fn thSt Island. He flourished from b.o. 395-350. He w^ the 

rffvrffn^Xuting rtfbas^ decorated the frieze of the 

ployed m execu^nK Caria, a portion of which is now 

mauaol^m British Museum* Among the single statues and 

deposited best known in modern times is his group of 

l^rSI rtp^Sng th» destniction of the sons and daughters of 
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Niobe. But the most esteemed of all^ the works of Scopas, in an¬ 
tiquity, was his group representing Achilles conducted to the island of 
Leuce by the divinities of the sea.—Praxiteles, we are told, “infused 
into marble the emotions of the so-ul; ** Scopas was ^a master of 
passion, and the originator of that dramatic tendency in art which 
characterised the sculpture of the Hellenistic age : E. A. Gardner, 
Six Greek Sculptors (1910). 

ScoTi, a people mentioned, together with the Picti, by the 
later Roman writers as one of the chief tribes of the ancient Caledo¬ 
nians. They dwelt in the S. of Scotland and in Ireland; and from 
them the former country has derived its name. 

ScrIbOnia, wife of Octavianus, afterwards the emperor 
Augustus, had been married twice before. By one of her former 
husbands, P. Scipio, she had 2 children, P. Scipio, who was consul, 
B.c. 16, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was married to Paulus 
Aemilius Lepjdus, censor b.c. 22. Scribonia was the sister of L. 
Scribonius Libo, who was the father-in-law of Sex. Pompey. 
Augustus married her in 40, on the advice of Maecenas, because he 
was then afraid that Sex. Pompey would form an alliance with 
Antony to crush him; but having renewed his alliance with Antony, 
Octavian divorced her in the following year (39), on the very day on 
which she had borne him a daughter, Julia, in order to marry Livia. 
Scribonia long survived her separation from Octavian. In a.d. 2 
she accompanied, of her own accord, her daughter Julia into exile to 
thei island of Pandataria. 

ScrIbonIus CCtrio. [Curio.] 

ScrIbonJus Libo. [Libo.] 

SCRlBONfXJS PROCtjLUS. [PrOCUluS.] 

^ ScRiPTORES Historiae Augustae, six writers who com- 
piled a dry, though useful, biography of the Roman emperors from 
Hadrian to Numerian (a.d. 117-2S4). 

SctLAx, of Caryanda in Caria, was sent by Darius Hystaspis 
to explore the coast of Asia from the Indies to the Red Sea. There 
IS still extant a Peripius bearing the name of Scylax, but which could 
not have been written by the subject either of this or of the following 


ScYLLA and Charybdis, the names of two rocks between 
In the one nearest to Italy was a cave, in which 
o ^ of Crataeis, a fearful monster, barking like 

a dog, with 12 feet, and 6 long necks and heads, each of which 
^ '‘ows of sharp teeth. The opposite rock, which was 
immense fig-tree, under which dwelt 
swallowed down the waters of the 
This is the Homeric account 
traditions give different accounts of 
bcylla s parentage. Hercules is said to have killed her, because she 

hlr to°Tife°^ Gerron; but Phorcys is said to have restored 

tier to life. Virgil [Aen., vi. 286) speaks of several ScvIIae and 
places them in the lower world. .-.verai ocyiiae, ana 
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Scvi^i^A, daughter of king Nisus of Megara, who fell in love 

with Minos. 

ScYMNUS, of Chios» wrote a J^er/e^es/s^ or description of the 
earth, in prosft, whirh is consequently different from the Pericgesis in 
Iambic metre, which has come down to us from an unknown writer. 

ScVKOS, aii island in the Aegaean Sea, E. of Euboea. Here 
Xhetis concealed her son Achilles in woman’s attire among the 
daughters of Lyconiedes, and here also Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles 
by Ueidanita, was brought up, 

Scythia, a name applied to very different countries at 
different times. The Srythia of Herodotus (q.v.) comprises, to 
speak genornlly, the S.E, parts of Euroi>e, between the Carpathian 
mountains and the river Tanals (Don), 'i’he Scythians were a nomad 
people, that is, shepherds or herdsmen, who had no fixed habitations, 
but roamed over a vast tract of country at their pleasure, and accord- 
ing to the wants of their cattle. 1‘hev lived in a kind of covered 
waggons, which Aeschylus describes as lofty houses of wicker-work, 
on well-wheeled chariotR.’* 'Fhey kept large troops of horses, and 
were tnost expert in cavalry exercises and archery; and hence, as the 
Persian king Darius found, when he invaded their country (a.c. 507), 
it was almost imp€>?:slbie for an invading army to act against them. 
They simply retreated, waggons and all, betfore the enemy, harassing 
him with their light cavalry, and leaving famine and exposure, in 
their bare steppes, to do the rest. An important modification of their 
habits had, however, taken place, to a certain extent, before Hero¬ 
dotus described them. The fertility of the plains on the N. of the 
Euxine, and the influence of the Greek settlements at the mouth 0! 
Lhc Doiys:rf:;c<(. and along the coast, had led the inhabitants of this 
part of’Scytnia to settle down as cultivntors of the soil, and had 
brought them into commercial and other relations with the Greeks. 
In later times the Scythians were gradually overpowered by the 
neighbouring people, especially the Sarmatians, who gave their name 
to the whole country. In writers of the time of the Roman empire 
the name of Scythia denotes the greater part of N. Asia. Of the 
people of this region nothing was known except some names; but the 
absence of knowledge was supplied by some marvellous and not 
uninteresting fables 

ScYTHOPdbis (O.T. Bethshan), an important city of Pales¬ 
tine, in the S.E. of Galilee, according to the usual division, but 
sometimes also reckoned to Samaria, sometimes to Decapolis, and 
sometimes to Coele-SyHa* It i« often mentioned in O.T. nistory, in 
the time of the Maccabees, and under the Romans. It had a mixed 
population of Canaanltes, Philistines* and Assyrian settlers. Under 
the late Roman empire It became the seat of the archbishop of 
Palestine Secunda, and it continued a flourishing city to the time of 
the first Crusade. 

SegbstAi tfee kter Roman form of the town called by the 
Greeks EotSTA or Abobsta* In Virgil Acbsta { situated In the N.W. 
of Sicily, near ^ coast between Panormus and Drepanum. It is 
aald to have been founded by the Trojans on a small rivers, to which 
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they gave the names of Simois and Scamander; hence the Romans 
made it a colony of Aeneas. 

SegovU {Segovta\ a town of the Arevaci, on the road 
from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. A magnificent Roman aqueduct is 
still extant at Segovia. 


Seisachtheia, the word used for the “cancelling of debts” 
brought about by Solon. 

Sejanus, Aelius, was born at Vulsinii, in Etruria, and was 
the son of Seius Strabo, who was commander of the praetorian troops 
at the close of the reign of Augustus, a.d. 14. He succeeded his fntlier 
in the command of these bands, and ultimately gained such influence 
over Tiberius that he made him his confidant. For many years he 
governed Tiberius; but not content with this high position, he formed 
the design of obtaining the imperial power. With this view he sought 
to make himself popular with the soldiers, and procured the poisoning 
of Drusus, the son of Tiberius by his wife Livia, whom he had 
seduced. After Tiberius had shut himself up in the island of Caprene 
Sejanus had full scope for his machinations; and the death of I-ivia’ 
the mother of Tiberius (29), was followed by the banishment of Agrip^ 
pina and her sons Nero and Drusus. Tiberius at last began to suspeS 
the designs of Sejanus, and sent Sertorius Macro to Rome, with a 
commission to take command of the praetorian cohorts. Macro 
after assuring himself of the troops, and depriving Sejanus of his 
usual guard, produced a letter from Tiberius to the senate, in which 
the emperor expressed his apprehensions of Sejanus. The senate 
decreed his death, and he was immediately executed. His body was 
dragged about the streets, and finally thrown into the Tiber. Many 
of the friends of Sejanus perished at the same time; and his son and 
daughter shared his fate.—See Tacitus, Annals, iv, onward. 


SelEne, the Greek moon-goddess, identified in later times 
with Artemis. She was sister of Hellos (the Sun). 

S&leucIa, the name of several cities in different parts of 
Asia, built by Seleucus I., king of Syria, i. S. ad Tiguin, also called 
S. Babylonia, S. Ass\riae, and S. Parthorum, a great* citv on the 
confines of Assyria and Babylonia and for a long time the capital of 
W. Asia, until it was eclipsed by Ctesipiiom. Its exact site has bc(*n 
disputed; but the most probable opinion is that it stood on the W 
bank of the Tigns, N. of its junction with the Royal Canal, opposite 
to the mouth of the river Delas or Silla {Dialai and o thTspo? 
where Ctesiphon was afterwards built by the Parthians It wo? « 
little to the S. of the modern city of Bagdad. It was built in the 
form of an eagle with expanded wings, and was peopled by settlers 
from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Syria, and judaea. It rapidly 
rose, and eclipsed Babylon in wealth and splendour. Even after the 
Parthian kings had become masters of the banks of the Ti«r!. 
had fixed their residence at Ctesiphon. Seloucia though d|r ved of 
much of importance, remained a very considerable citv In the 
reign of Titus it had, according to Pliny, 600,000 inhabit’an s h 
declined after its capture by Severus, and in Julian’s exoedition 
found entirely desertedpa. S. Pikria (called or^AVft J 

Suadeiah, Ru.). a great city and fortress of Syria, founded by SeieS 
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in April, #.c, 300. It stood on the site of an ancient fortress, on the 
rocks overhanging the sea, at the foot of Mt. Pieria, about 4 miles N. 
of the Orontes, and 12 miles W. of Antioch, Its natural strength 
was improved by every known art of fortification. In the war with 
Egypt, which ensued upon the murder of Antiochus II., Seleucia 
surrendered to Ptolemy III. Euergetes (b.c. 246). It was afterwards 
recovered by Antiochus the Great (219). In the war between Antiochus 
VIII. and IX. the people of Seleucia made themselves independent 
{109 or 108). The city had fallen entirely into decay by the 6th 
century of our era. There are considerable ruins of the harbour and 
mole, of the walls of the city, and of its necropolis. The surrounding 
district was called Seleucis. —^3. S. ad Belum, a city of Syria, in the 
valley of the Orontes, near Apamea. Its site is doubtful.—4. S. 
Teacheotis (Selcfkeh, Ru.), an important city of Cilicia Aspera, was 
built by Seleucus I. on the W. bank of the river Calycadnus, about 
4 miles from its mouth, and peopled with the inhabitants of several 
neighbouring cities. It had an oracle of Apollo, and annual games 
»in honour of Zeus Olympius (the Olympian Zeus). It was the birth¬ 
place of the philosophers Athenaeus and Xenarchus, and of other 
learned men.-—5. S. in Mesopotamia (Bir), on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, opposite to the ford of Zeugma, was a fortress of consider¬ 
able importance in ancient military history.—6. A considerable city 
of Margiana, built by Alexander the Great, in a beautiful situation, 
and called Alexandria; destroyed by the barbarians, and rebuilt by 
Antiochus I., who named it Seleucia after his father. 

SfeLEUCis, the most beautiful and fertile district of Syria, 
containing the N.W. part of the country, between Mt. Amanus on the 
N., the Mediterranean on the W., the districts of Cyrrhestice and 
Chalybonitis on the N.E., the desert on the E., and Coele-Syria and 
the mountains of Lebanon on the S. 

SfeLEUCUS, the name of several kings of Syria. I. Surnamed 
Nicator, the founder of the Syrian monarchy, reigned B.c. 312-280. 
He was the son of Antiochus, a Macedonian of distinction among the 
oORcers of Philip 11 ., and was born about 358. He accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition to Asia, and distinguished himself par¬ 
ticularly in the Indian campaigns. After the death of Alexander 
(323) he espoused the side of Perdiccas, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition against Egypt; but he took a leading part in the mutiny 
of the soldiers, which ended in the death of Perdiccas (321).^ In the 
2nd partition of the provinces which followed, Seleucus obtained the 
wealthy and important satrapy of Babylonia; but it is not till his 
recovery of Babylon from Antigonus, in 312, that the Syrian monarchy 
is commonly reckoned to commence. He afterwards conquered 
Susiana and Media, and gradually extended his power over all the 
eastern provinces which had formed part of the empire of Alexander, 
from the Euphrates to the banks of the Oxus and the Indus. In 306 
Seleucus formally assumed the regal title and diadem. Having leagued 
himself with Ptolemy, Lysimachus and Cassander against Antigonus, 
he obtained, by the defeat and death of that monarch at Ipsus (301), 
a great part of Asia Minor, as well as the whole of Syria, from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean. Seleucus appears to have felt the 
difficulty of exercising a vigilant control over so extensive an empire, 
and accordingly, in 293, he consigned the government of all the pro- 
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vinces beyond the Euphrates to his son Antiochus» upon whom he 
bestowed the title of king, as well as the hand of his own youthful 
wife, Stratonice, for whom the prince had conceived a violent attach- 
ment. In 286, with the assistance of Ptolemy and Lysimachus, he 
defeated and captured Demetrius, king of Macedonia, who had invaded 
Asia Minor. For some time jealousies had existed between Seloucus 
and Lysimachus; but the immediate cause of the war between the 2 
monarchs, which terminated in the defeat and death of Lysimachus 
(281), is related in the life of the latter. Seleucus now crossed the 
Hellespont in order to take possession of the thrt»ne of Macedonia, 
which had been left vacant by the death of Lysimachus; but he had 
advanced no farther than Lysimachia, when he was assassinated by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, to whom, as the son of his old friend «ind ally, he 
had extended a friendly protection. His death took place in the 
beginning of 2S0, only 7 months after that of Lysinuichus, and in the 
32nd year of his reign. He was in his 78th year* .Seleucus appears 
to have carried out, with great energy and perseverance, the projects 
originally formed by Alexander himself, for the llelhmisathn of his^ 
Asiatic empire; and we find him founding, in almost every province, 
Greek or Macedonian colonies, which became so many'centres of 
civilisation and refinement.— 11 . Surnamed Cai-linicus (246-226), was 
the eldest son of Antiochus 11 . by his first wife Laodice. The first 
measure of his administration, or rather that of his mother, was to 
put to death his stepmother, Berenice, together with her infant son. 
To avenge his sister, Ptolemy Euergetes, king of l^gypt, invaded the 
dominions of Seleucus, and not only made himself master of Antioch 
and the whole of Syria, but carried his arms unopposed beyond the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. During these operations Seleucus kept 
wholly aloof; but when Ptolemy had been recalled to his own 
dominions by domestic disturbances, he recovered pos.scf»idon of the 
greater part of the provinces which he had lost. Seleucus next 
became involved in a dangerous war with his brother, Antiochus 
Hierax, and afterwards undertook an expedition to the East, with 
the view of reducing the revolted provinces of Parthia and Bactria. 
He was, however, defeated by Arsaces, king of I'nrthia, in a great 
battle, which was long after celebrated by the Pnrthians as the 
foundation of their independence. Seleucus appears to have been 
engaged in an expedition for the recovery of his provinces in Ash 
Minor, which had been seized by Attains, when he was accidentally 
killed by a fall from his horse, in the 21st year, of his reign, 226.-111, 
Surnamed Ceraunus (226-223), eldest son and successor of Seleucus 
IL, was assassinated by 2 of his ofiicers, after a reign of only 3 
years, and was succeeded by his brother, Antiorhim the Gteat.— iVl 
Surnamed Philopator (iSr-xyt;), was the son and successor of Anti¬ 
ochus the Great. The reign of Seleucus was feeble and inglorious. 
He was assassinated in 175 by one of his own ministers.—V. Eldest 
son of Demetrius IL, assumed the royal diadem on learning the death ' 
of his father, 125; but his mother, Cleopatra, who had herself put ■ 
Demetrius to death, was indignant at hearing that her son had 
ventured to take such a step without her authority, and caused 
Seleucus also to be assassinated.—VL Surnamed Epiphanes, and also 
Nicator (95-93)» was the eldest of the 5 sons of Antiochus Vltl 
Gryp^. On the death of his father, in $5, he ascended the throne, 
%nd defeated and slew in battle his uncle, Antiochus Cyzicenus who 
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had laid claim to th« kingdom. But shortly after Seleucus was in his 
turn defeated by Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cyaicenus, and^ expelled 
from Syria. He took refuge in the city of Mopsuestia, in* Cilicia; but 
in consequence of his tyranny, was burned to death by the inhabitants, 
[For further information see Bevan, The House of Seleucus (in a 
VO Is).] 

SSlInOs, one of the most important towns in Sicily, situated 
upon a hill on the S.W. coast, and upon a river of the same name. It 
was founded by the Dorians from Mcgara Hyblaea, on the E. coast 
of Sicily, B.C. 6a8. It soon attained great prosperity ; but it was taken 
by the Carthaginians in ^09, when most of its inhabitants were slain 
or sold as slaves, and the greater part of the city destroyed. 

Sei.la CurOlis, the e/tair of office belonging to curule 

magistrates. 

daughter of Cadmus and Ilarmonia, at Thebes, 
and accordingly sister of Ino, Agave, AutonoS, and Polydorus. She 
was beloved by Zeus, HSra, stimulated by jealousy, appeared to her 
in the form of her aged nurse BeroS, and induced her to ask Zeus to 
visit her in the same splendour and majesty with which he appeared 
to Hera. Zeus warned her of the danger of her request; but as he 
had sworn to grant whatever she desired, he was obliged to comply 
with her prayer. He accordingly appeared before her as the god of 
thunder, and Semele was consumed by the lightning; but Zeus saved 
her child Dionysus, with whom she was pregnant. Her son after¬ 
wards carried her out of the lower world, and conducted her to 
Olympus, where she became immortal under the name of Thyone. 
(See Fig. $6.) 

SfiMlRiMis and NInus, her husband, the mythical founders 
of the Assyrian empire of Ninus or Nineveh. The legendary history 
of Semiramis may have been borrowed from Eastern (? Median) 
sources; and some writers have identified her with the Syrm 
goddess Astarte, the goddess of love and fertility.—See Fraser, Golden 
Bough (ed. a), vol. iii., pp. x 6 x sqq, 

SbmnSnes, more rarely Sknn6nes, a German jpeople, 
described by Tacitus as the most powerful tribe of the Suevic race, 
dwelt between the rivers Vladus (Oder) and Albis (Elbe), from the 
Riesengebirge in the S. as far as the country around Frankfurt on the 
Oder and Potsdam, in the N. 

SemprOnK wife of D. Junius Brutus, consul B.a 77^ was a 
woman of great personal attrnctions and literary accompli^mehts, 
but of a profligate character. She took part in Catiline’s conspiracy, 
though her husband was not privy to it, 

S^n£ca. I, M. Annaeus, the rhetorician, was born at 
Corduba (Cordam) in Spain, aboat E.c. Seneca was at Rome in 
the early period of the power of Augustus. He afterwards returned 
to Spain, and married Helvia, by whom he had 3, sons, L. Annaeus 
Seneca, L. Annaeus Mela or Meua, the father of , th^. poet I^xcan, and 
M. Novatus. Seneca was rich, and belonged to the equestrian class. 
At a later period be returned to Rome, where he resided till his death# 



which probably occurred near the end of the reign of Tiberius. Two 
of Seneca’s works have come down to us. (i) Contfoversiarum Libri 
decern, of which the ist, 2nd, 7th, 8th, and loth books only are extant, 
and these are somewhat mutilated. (2) Suasoriarum Liber, which is 
probably not complete. Seneca’s works are for the most part com¬ 
monplace and puerile, though now and then interspersed with some 
good ideas and apt expressions.— 2. L. Annaeus, the philosopher, the 
son of the preceding, was born at Corduba, probably a few years b.c., 
and brought to Rome by his parents when he was a child. Though 
he was naturally of a weak body, he was a hard student from his 
youth, and devoted himself with great ardour to rhetoric and philo¬ 
sophy. He also soon gained distinction as a pleader of causes, and 
excited the jealousy and hatred of Caligula by the ability with which 
he conducted a case in the senate before the emperor. In the first year 
of the reign of Claudius (a.d. 41), Seneca was banished to Corsica, on 
account of his intimacy with Julia, the niece of Claudius, of whom 
Messalina was jealous. After 8 years’ residence in Corsica, Seneca 
was recalled (49) by the influence of Agrippina, who had just married 
her uncle the emperor Claudius. He now obtained a praetorship, and 
was made the tutor of the young Domitius, afterwards the emperor 
Nero, who was the son of Agrippina by a former husband. On the 
accession of his pupil to the imperial throne (54) after the death of 
Claudius, Seneca became one of the chief advisers of the young 
emperor. He exerted his influence to check Nero’s vicious propensi¬ 
ties, but at the same time he profited from his position to amass an 
immense fortune. He supported Nero in his contests with his mother 
Agrippina, and was not only a party to the death of the latter (60), 
but he wrote the letter which Nero addre.ssed to the senate in justifica¬ 
tion of the murder. After the death of his mother, Nero abandoned 
himself without any restraint to his vicious propensities j and the 
presence of Seneca soon became irksome to him, while the wealth of 
the philosopher excited the emperor’s cupidity. Seneca saw his 
danger, asked the emperor for permission to retire, and offered to 
surrender all that he had. Nero affected to be grateful for his past 
services, refused the proffered gift, and sent him away with perfidious 
assurances of his respect and affection. Seneca now altered his mode 
of life, saw little company, and seldom visited the city, on the ground 
of feeble health, or being occupied with his philosophical studies. 
But this did riot save ‘him. After the conspiracy of Piso (65) Nero 
sent a tribune to him with the order of death. Without showing any 
sign of alarm, Seneca cheered his weeping friends by reminding them 
of the lessons of philosophy. Embracing his wife Pompeia Paulina, 
he prayed her to moderate her grief, and to console herself for the loss 
of her husband by the reflection that he had lived an hono-urable life. 
But as Paulina protested that she would die with him, Seneca con¬ 
sented, and the same blow opened the veins in the arms of both. 
Seneca’s body was attenuated by age and meagre diet; the blood 
would not flow easily, and he opened the veins in his legs. But even 
this^ did not sttiice; and after enduring much torture he was taken 
into a vapour stove, where he was quickly suffocated. Seneca died, 
as was the'fashion among the Romans, with the courage of a stoic, 
but with somewhat of a theatrical affectation which detracts front the 
^nity of'the scene. Seneca’s fame rests on his numerous writings, 
whfdh are chiefly on moral and philosophical subjects. The most 
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important is the De Bemficiis, in 7 books. He was also the author 
of 10 tragedies; which, however, seem more adapted for recitation 
than for the stage. Yet they contain many striking passages, and 
have some merit as poems. That Seneca possessed great mental 
powers cannot be doubted. He had seen much of human life, and he 
knew well what man was. His philosophy, so far as he adopted a 
system, was the stoical, but it was rather an eclecticism of stoicism 
than pure stoicism. His style is antithetical, and apparently labo-ured; 
and where there is much labour, there is generally affectation. Yet 
his language is clear and forcible j it is not mere words : there is 
thought always,—'Portions of Seneca have been translated in Bohn’s 
Classical Library. There is an interesting excursus on Paul and 
Seneca in Bishop Lightfoot’s edition of the Philippians. Sir Samuel 
Dill has a very important chapter on Seneca the Philosophic director 
in his Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1904), pp. 3S9 
sqq. For a popular account see Dean Farrar’s Seekers after God , 

S^nSnes, a powerful people in Gallia Lugdunensis, dwelt 
along the upper course of the Sequana (Seine), 

SfipfAS (St George), a promontory in the S.E. of Thessaly 
in the district Magnesia, on which a great part of the fleet of Xerxes 
was wrecked, 

Septuagint (symbolised as LXX), the famous Greek version 
of the Old Testainent, so called from the tradition that it was 
executed by seventy (septuaginta) Jewish ciders, in obedience to the 
wishes of king Ptolemy, some time in the first half of the 3rd 
century b.c. Four questions arise as to the origin of the version; 
(i) Where was it made? (a) When? (3) By whom? (4) Whence 
its title ? All are agreed as to (i); the birthplace of the version was 
Alexandria. As regards (a), there is no reason to doubt that the date 
assigned (early part of 3rd cent, b.c.) Is substantially correct. In 
regard to (3), Aristobulus (and cent, b.c.) says that, before the days 
of Demetrius Phalareus—librarian to King Ptolemy—a portion of tne 
Old Testament had already appeared j but the translation of the Law 
(the “Torah”) was made in the time of King Philadelphus. It 
seems probable that the Law and the Prophets, and subsequently the 
“ Hagiographa ” (f.e. the entire Old Testament) were completely 
rendered from the original Hebrew by Hellenistic Jews settled in 
Alexandria.^ In reference to (4), the statement in the celebrated Letter 
of Arlsteas (of which a translation into English may now be had) Is 
not unlikely, that there was a mission from Jerusalem, consisting (It 
is said) of 73 interpreters, who attended a conference at Alexandria, 
and set their seal upon the work as a whole The actual story told 
by Aristeas as to tha way in which this was managed iited not be 
followed. The valqe of the version as a whole is not to be disputed; 
and the light it throws upon the Greek language of common life In 
the 3rd century is undoubted.—Of editions, the best is the three- 
volumed work published a few years back by Prof. H. B. Swete 
(Cambridge University Press): the same learned writer’s Xntroductkn 
to the Septuagint (zgoo) is also Invaluable to the student. 

SSquAna (Seine), om of the principal rivers of Gaul, rising 

A U may, therefore, he that the malong of the LXX, of we hme it, was not a liritfle 
act, but a process extencimg from the reign of L down to the end of the i»t 

cent. B.c« 
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in the central parts of that country, and flowing through the province 
of Gallia Lugdunensis into the ocean opposite Britain. It is 34C miles 
in length. Its principal affluents are the MatrSna {Marne), Esia 
{Oise) with it's tributary the A3k6na {Aisne)f and Incaunus {Vonne), 
This river has a slow current, and is navigable beyond Liitetia 
Parisiorum (Pam). 

Sequani, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia Belgica. 

SI:quester ViBfus, the name attached to a glossary which 
professes to give an account of the geographical names contained in 
the Roman poets. 

SMrapIon, a physician of AlcxaiKlria, who lived in the 3 rd 

century b.c. 

SfiRAPis or Sarapis, an Egyptian divinity, _ whose worship 
was introduced into Greece in the time of the Ptolemies. His cult was 
introduced into Rome together with that of Isis.—He was specially 
worshipped as a god of healing. He had a most magnificent temple 
at Alexandria, the Serapeum (see Kingsley’s Full discus¬ 

sion in Dill, Roman Society from Nero, pp. 560 

Serenus, Q., Sammonicus, a physician of high reputation 
at Rome for taste and learning, murdered by command of Caracalla, 
A.D. 212. He left behind him many works* 

Seres. [Serica.] 

SergKxts, [Catilina.] 

SerIca, a country in the extreme E of Asia, famous as the 
native region of the silk-worm, which was also called aiify; unci hence 
the adjective “sericus” for silken. The Sores arc probably the 
Chinese, therefore. The Great Wall of China is mentioned by Ammi- ' 
anus Marcellinus under the name of Aggeres Seriuin. 

SerIphus, an island in the Aegaean Sea. It is celebrated 
in mythology as the island where Danae and Perseus landed after 
they had been exposed by Acrisius, where Perseus was brought up, 
and where he afterwards turned the inhabitants into stone with the 
Gorgon’s head. Seriphus was colonised by lonluns from Athens, 
and it was one of the few islands which refused submission to Xerxes. 
The island was employed by the Roman emperors as a place of banish¬ 
ment for state criminals. 

, Serranus. [Eegulus. ] 

SertOrius, Q., one of the most extraordinary men in tne 
later times of the republic, was a native of Nur.sia, a Sabine village, 
and was born of obscure but res.pectable parents. He served under 
Marius in the war against the Teutones; and before the battle of 
Aquae Sextiae (ixat), B.c. X02, he entered the camp of the Teutones 
in disguise as a spy, for which hazardous undertaking his intrepid 
character and some knowledge of the Gallic language well qualified 
him. He also served as tribun us militum in Spain under T. Didius 
{97). He was quaestor in 91, and had before this time lost an eve in 
battle. On the outbreak of the Civil war in 88 he declared himself 
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^gjainst the party of the nobles, and commanded one of the 4 armies 
’^'^hich besieged Rome under Marius and Cinna. He was, however* 
opposed to the bloody massacre which ensued after Marius and Cinna 
Entered Rome, In 83 Sertorius was praetor, and either in this year 
the following he^ went into Spain; whence he crossed over to 
Mauretania, and gained a victory over Paccianus, one of Sulla 
E^ncrals, After this, at the request of the Lusitanians, he became 
their leader; and for some years successfully resisted all the power 
tif Rome. Ho availed himself of the superstitious character of that 
People to strengthen his authority over them. A fawn was brought 
to him by one of the natives as a present, which soon became so tame 
to accompany him in his walks, and attend him on all occasions. 
After Sulla had become master of Italy, Sertorius was joined by many 
3 R.omans, and among the rest by Perperna, with 53 cohorts. To give 
Some show of form to his formidable power, Sertorius established a 
senate of 300, into which no provincial was admitted. The continued 
Want of success on the part of Metellus, who had been sent against 
Sertorius in 79, induced the Romans to send Pompey to his assistance, 
but with an independent command. Pompey arrived in Spain in 76, 
with a large force, but was unable to gain any decisive advantages. 
For the next 5 years Sertorius kept both Metellus and Pompey at 
bay, and cut to pieces a large number of their forces. Sertorius was 
at length assassinated in 72 by Perperna and some other Roman 
officers, who had long been jealous of his authority.—See Mommsen, 
history of Rome, vol. iv., pp. 281 sqq, 

Serv1l!a, I. Daughter of Q, Servilius Caepio and the 
daughter of Llvia, the sister of the celebrated M, Livius Drusus, 
tribune of the plebs, B.c. 91* Servilla was married twice; first to 
M. Junius Brutus, by whom she became the mother* of the murderer 
of Caesar, and secondly to D. Junius Silanus, consul 62.-2. Sister of 
tiae preceding, was the second wife of L. Lucullus, consul 74. 

■ SfiRvlLius Casca. [Casca.] 

ServKus, a celebrated Latin grammarian, contemporary with 
Macrobius, who introduces him among the dramatis personae of the 
** Saturnalia/* His most celebrated , production was an elaborate 
commentary upon Virgil, 

Skstus, a town in Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of 
the Hellespont, opposite Abydos. It was celebrated in Grecian poetry 
on account, of the, loves of Leander and Hero, and in history bn 
account of the bridge of boats which Xerxes here built aerp^ the 
Hellespont. 

SftvfiRGS, M. AuRfiiLlus Alexander, usually called Alex¬ 
ander SsvftRUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 222-235, the son of Gessius 
Maroianus and Julia Mama^, and first cousin of Elagabalus, was 
born at Arce, in Phoenicia, the 1st of October, a.d. 205. In 22*1 
be was adopted by Elagabalus and orated Caesar; and on the death 
of that emporof, on the nth of March, a.d. 222, Alexander ascended 
the throne. After reigning in peace some years, during which he 
reformed many abuses in the state, he was involved in a war with 
Artaxerxes, ^iag ^of Persia, and gained a great victory over him in 
03a; but was uqtalile to prosecute his advantage^ in consequence pi 







intelligence having reached him of a great movement among the 
German tribes. He celebrated a triumph at Rome in ^33, and in 
the following year (234) set out for Gaul, which the Germans were 
devastating; but was waylaid b^r a small band of mutinous soldiers- 
instigated, it is said, by Maximinus, and slain, in the 30th year of 
his age, and the 14th of his reign. Alexander Severus was distin- 
guished by justice, wisdom, and clemency in all public transactions, 
and by the simplicity and purity of his private life.—Gibbon, Decline 
and Fatly vol. i. 

SEVERUS, Flavius Valerius, Roman emperor, a.d. 306- 
307. He was proclaimed Caesar by Galerius in 306, and was soon 
afterwards sent against Maxentius, who had assumed the imperial 
title at Rome. The expedition, however, was unsuccessful; and 
Severus having surrendered at Ravenna, was taken ,as a prisoner to 
Rome and compelled to put an end to his life. 

SfevERUS, LibIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 461-465, was a 
Lucanian by birth, and owed his accession to Ricimer, who placed 
him on the throne after the assassination of Majorian. During his 
reign the real government was in the hands of Ricimer. Severus 
died a natural death. 

SfevfiRus, L. Septimius, Roman emperor, a.d. 
was born 146, near Leptis in Africa. After holding various import¬ 
ant military commands under M. Aurelius and Commodus, he was 
at length appointed commandcr-in-chief of the army in Pannonia 
and Illyria, By this army he was proclaimed emperor after the death 
of Pertinax (193). He forthwith marched upon Rome, where Juliamis 
had been made emperor by the praetorian troops. JuHanus was put 
to death upon his arrival before the city. Severus then turned has 
arms against Pescennius Niger, who had been saluted emperor by i 
the Eastern legions, defeated him in a battle near Issus, and shortly 
afterwards put him to death (194). Severus next laid siege to B5r2an* 
tium, which refused to submit to him even after the death of Niger, j 
and which was not taken till 196. During the continuance of this 
siege, Severus had crossed the Euphrates (19s) 2ind subdued the Meso¬ 
potamian Arabians. He returned to Italy in 196, and in the same 
year proceeded to Gaul to oppose Albinus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Albinus was defeated and 
slain in a terrible battle fought near Lyons on the 19th of February, 
197. Severus returned to Rome in the same year; but after remain¬ 
ing a short, time in the capital, he set out for the East in order to 
'i-epel the invasion of the Parthians, who were ravaging Mesoptamia. 
After spending 3 years in the East, where he met with the most 
brilliant success, Severus returned £0 Rome in 202. For the next 7 
^years he remained tranquilly at Rome; but in 208 he went to Britain 
with his sons Caracalla and Geta. Here he carried on war against 
the Caledonians, and erected the celebrated wall, which bore his 
jn^me, from the Solway to, the mouth of the Tyne. After rernainkg 
2 years in Britain he died at Eboracum (York) on the 4th of February, 
2,1 r, in the 65th year of his age and the i8th of his reign.—See 
,in Gibbon, DecU^^e and Folly vol. 1 . < 

S^XTfus or SestIus, P., quaestor b.c. 63, and tribune of the 
%Ubs '57. Like Milo, he kept a band of armed retainers to oppose 



P, Qodius and hi» partisnns! and in the following year (56) he was 
accused of Vi$ on account of his violent acts during his tribunate. 
He was defended by Cicero in an oration still CKtant, and was 
acquitted on the 14th of March, chiefly In consequence of the power¬ 
ful influence of Pompey. On the breaking out of the Civil war in 
49, Sextius first espoused Pompey *s party, but he afterwards joined 
Caesar. 

Sextus EmpIrIcus (the empirical philosopher), a con¬ 
temporary of Oalen, lived in the flrst half of the 3rd century of the 
Christian era. Three of his works are extant; they are remarkable 
for their learning and acumen. 

SfBYLUAE, the name by which several prophetic women are 
designated. Some authors mention only 4 Sibyls, but it was more 
commonly believed that there were 10. The most celebrated of them 
is the Cumaean. She was consulted by Aeneas before he descended 
into the lower world. She is said to have come to Italy from the 
East, and she is the one who, according to the famous tradition, 
appeared before king Tarquinius, offering him the Sibylline books for 
sale.—collection was jealously preserved in the Roman Capitol, 
and remained there till A.n. 405. They were consulted as oracles in 
important state crises. (For the Sibylline Books see appendix B in 
Posegate’s Sdiciicns from tibulluSt 1903.) 

SiCHAEUS, also called Acerbas. 

StcMA, one of the largest islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 
The soil of Sicily was very fertile, and produced in antiquity an 
immense quantity of wheat, on which the population of Rome relied 
to a great extent for their subsistence. So celebrated was it, even 
in early times, on account of its corn, that It was represented as 
sacred to Demoter, and as the favourite abode of this goddess. Hence 
it was in this island that her daughter Persephone was carried away 
by Pluto. Besides corn, the island produced excellent wine, saffron, 
honey, almonds, and the other southern fruits. The Phoenicians, at 
an early period, formed settlements, for the purposes of commerce, 
on all the coasts of Sicily. But the most important of all the imnni- 
grants into Sicily were the Greeks, who founded a number of very 
flourishing cities, such as Syracuse, Leontini, and Agrigentum in 
579t etc. The Creeks soon became the ruling race in the island, 
and received the name of Sicsliotae to distinguish them from the 
earlier inhabitants. At a later time the Carthaginians obtained a 
firm footing in Sicily. After taking Agrigentum in 405, the Car¬ 
thaginians became the permanent masters of the W- part of the 
Island, and were engaged In frequent wars with Syracuse and the 
other Greek cities. The struggle between the Carthaginians and 
Greeks continued, with a few interruptions, down to the first Punic 
war; at the dose of which (»4i) the Carthaginians were obliged to 
evacuate the island, the W. part of which now passed into the hands 
of the Romans, and was made a Roman province. The E. part still 
continued under the rule of Hieron of Syracuse as an ally of Rome; 
but after the revolt of Syracuse in the second Punic war, and the con¬ 
quest of that city by Marcdlus, the whole island was made a Roman 
province^, and. yfgS administered bv a praetor. On the downfall of 
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the Roman empire^ Sicily formed part of the kingdom of the Ostro- j 
goths-; but it was taken from them by Belisarius in a.d. 536, and 
annexed to the Byzantine empire. It continued a province of this 
empire till 828* when it was conquered by the^ Saracens.—See the , 
hate'Professor Freeman’s History of Sicily, vols. i.—iii, | 

SicinIus. I. L. SiciNius Bellutus, the leader of the pie- j 
beians in their secession to the Sacred Mount in b.c. 494. He was 
chosen one of the first tribunes.—2. L. Sicinius Dentatus, called by 
some writers the Roman Achilles, from his personal prowess. He 
was tribune of the plebs in 454. He was put to death by the decem¬ 
virs in 450, because he endeavoured to persuade the plebeians to ‘ 
secede to the Sacred Mount. The persons sent to assassinate him 
fell upon him in a lonely spot, but he killed most of them before they 
succeeded in despatching him. 

a small district in the N.E. of Peloponnesus, 
bounded on the E. by the territory of Corinth, on the W. by Achaia, 
on the S. by the territory of Phlius and Clconae, and on the N. by 
the Corinthian Gulf. Its'area was about 100 square miles. The land 
was fertile, and produced excellent oil. Its almonds and its fish were 
also much prized- Its chief town was Sicyon, which was situated a 
little to the W. of the river Asopus, and at the distance of 20, or, 
according to others, 12 stadia from the sea. Sicyon was one of the 
most ancient cities of Greece. It is said to have been originally called 
Aegialea or Aeglali, after an ancient king, Aegialeus; to have been 
subsequently named Mecdne, and finally Sicyon, from an Athenian 
of this name. Sicyon is represented by Homer as forming part of 
the empire of Agamemnon; but on the invasion of Peloponnesus it 
became'subject; to Phalces, the son of Temenus, and was hencefor¬ 
ward a Dorian state. Sicyon, on account of the small extent of its 
territory, never attained much political importance, and was 
generally dependent either on Argos or Sparta. , At the time of the 
second Messenian war it became subject to a succession of tyrants, who 
administered'their power with moderation and justice for 100 years. 
On the death of Clfsthenes, thd last of these, about 576, a republican 
form of gqvernment was established. Sicyon was for a long time 
the chief seat of Grecian art. It gave its name to one of the great 
schools of paintihg, which was founded by Eupompus, and which 
produced Pamphilus and Apelles. It is also said to have been the 
earliest school of statuary in Greece; but its earliest native artist of 
celebrity was Canachus. Lysippus wms also a native of Sicyon. 
The town was likewise celebrated for the taste and skill displaced 
ill the various articles of dress made by its inhabitants, among which 
we find mention bl a particular kind of shoe, which was much 
prized in all parts df Greece. 

SlBA, SID®. I. A city of Pamphylia, on the coast, a little 
W-i .of' the river Melas- It was an Aeolian colony from Cyme in 
Aeoiis, and'WS.a ehfief seat of’ the worship of Athena, who is repre¬ 
sented on its coins holding a pomegranate ((rlZn}eiS the emblem of 
the city,—2. SIDE, the wife of Orion. 

' * SiDON, for a'long time the riiost powerful, and probably iht 
irri'ost: anfcient, pf the cities of Phoehicna. In the expedition of !X!erxes 
Wgaihst Greece; the Sidonians ^furnished the best ships in the whole 
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fleet, and their king* obtained the highest place, next to Xerxes, in 
the council, and above the king of Tyre. Sidon received the great 
blow to her prosperity in the reign of Artaxerxes III. Ochus, when 
the Sidonians, having taken part in the revolt of Phoenice and 
Cyprus, and being betrayed to Ochus by their own king, Tennes, 
burnt themselves with their city, b.c. 351. In addition to its com¬ 
merce, Sidon was famed for its manufactures of glass.—See, for full 
details, Rawlinson^s History of Phoenicia (1889). 

SlDONius, Apollinaris, was bom at Lugdunum {Lyons) 
about A.D. 431. He was raised to the senatorial dignity by the 
emperor Avitus, whose daughter he had married. After the downfall 
of Avitus he lived some time in retirement; but in 467 appeared 
again in Rome as ambassador from the Arverni to Anthemius. He 
gained the favour of that prince by a panegyric; was made a 
patrician, and prefect of the city; and soon afterwards, though not 
a priest, bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. His extant works (learned 
but bombastic) are some poems, and 9 books of letters. 

SiGEUM {Y€nishcri\ the N.W. promontory of the Troad, 
and the S. headland at the entrance of the Hellespont. It is here 
that Homer places the Grecian fleet and camp during the Trojan 
war. Near it was a seaport town of the same name. 

SignYa (Segm), a town in Latiiim on the E. side of the 
Volscian mountains, founded by Tarquinius Priscus. It was cele¬ 
brated for its temple of Jupiter Urius, for its astringent wine, for its 
pears, and for a particular kind of pavement for the floors of houses, 
called opus Signinum. 

SilanYon, an Athenian, a distinguished statuary in bronze, 
was a contemporary of Lysippus, and flourished b.c. 324. His 
statue of Sappho, which stood in the prytanmm at Syracuse in the 
time of Verres, is alluded to by Cicero in terms of the highest praise, 

SilAnxjs, JtJNtus. I. M., was praetor b.c. 212. In 210 he 
accompanied P. Scipio to Spain, and served under him with great 
distinction during the whole of the war in that country. lie fell in 
battle against the Boii in 196.—2. M., consul 109, fought in this 
year against the Cimbri in Transalpine Gaul, and was defeated. He 
was accused in consequence, in 104, by the tribune Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, but acquitted.—3. D., stepfather of M. Brutus, the 
murderer of Caesar, having married his mother Servilia. He was 
consul 62, with L, Licinius Murena, along with whom he proposed 
the Lex Licinia Julia.—4. M., son of No. 3 and of Servilia, served 
in Gaul as Caesar’s legatus in 53. After Caesar’s murder, in 44, he 
accompanied M. Lepicius over the Alps; and in the following year 
Lepidus sent him with a detachment of troops into Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he fought on the side of Antony. He was consul in 25. 

SlLtNUS. It is remarked in the article Satyri that the 
older Satyrs were generally termed Sileni; but one of these Sileni 
is commonly the Silenus, who always accompanies Dionysus, whom 
he is said to have brought up and instructed. Like the other Satyrs, 
he is called a son of Hermes; but some make him a son of Pan by 
a nymph, or of Gaea. Being the constant companion of Dionysius, 
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he is said, like the god, to have been born at Nysa. Moreover, he 
took part in the contest with the Gigantes, and slew Enceladus. He 
is described as a jovial old man, with a bald head, a puck nose, fat 
and round like his wine-bag, which he always carried with him, and 
generally intoxicated. As he could not trust his own legs, he is 
generally represented riding on an ass, or supported by other Satyrs. 
In every other respect he is described as resembling his brethren in 
their love of sleep, wine, and music. He is mentioned along with 
Marsyas and Olympus as the inventor of the flute, which he is often 
seen playing; and a special kind of dance was called after him, 
Silenus, while he himself is designated as the dancer. But it is a 
peculiar feature in his character that he was an inspired prophet; 
and when he was drunk and asleep he was in the power of mortals 
who might compel him to prophesy and sing by surrounding him 
with chains of flowers. 

SiLfus Italicus, C., a Roman poet, was born about a.d. 
25. He acquired great reputation as an advocate, and was afterwards 
one of the Centumviri. He was consul in 68, the year in which 
Nero perished; he was admitted to familiar intercourse with Vitel- 
lius, and was subsequently proconsul of Asia. In his 75th year, in 
consequence of the pain caused by an incurable disease, he starved 
himself to death, in the house once occupied by Virgil. The great 
work of Silius Italicus was an heroic poem in 17 books, entitled 
Punica^ which has descended to us entire. 

SiLXjTRES, a powerful people in Britain, inhabiting Wales 

SilvAnus, a Latin divinity of the fields and forests. He is 
also called the protector of the boundaries of fields. In connection 
with woods {sylvestris deus), he especially presided over plantations, 
and delighted in trees growing wild; whence he is represented as 
carrying the trunk of a cypress. Silvanus is further described as the 
divinity protecting herds of cattle, promoting their fertility, and 
driving away wolves. Later writers identified Silvanus with Pan, 
Faunus, Inuus, and Aegipan. In the Latin poets, as well as in 
works of art, he always appears as an old man, but cheerful and in 
love with Pomona. The sacrifices offered to him consisted of grapes, 
ears of corn, milk, meat, wine, and pigs. 

SiLvlus, the son of Ascanius. All the succeeding kings of 

Alba bore the cognomen Silvius. 

SiMM^AS, of Thebes, first the disciple of the Pythagorean 
philosopher Philolaiis, and afterwards the friend and disciple of 
Socrates, at whose death he was present. Simmias wrote 23 dia¬ 
logues on philosophical subjects, all of which are lost. 

SYmSis. As a mythological personage, the river-god Simois 
is the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and the father of Astyochus and 
Hieromneme. 

StMON, one of the disciples of Socrates, by trade a leather- 

cutter, 

SYmonides. I. Of Amorgos, was the second, both in time 

and in reputation, of the 3 principal iambic poets of the early period of 




Greek literature, namely, Archilochus, Simonides, and Hipponax* 
He was a native of Samos, whence he led a colony to the neigh¬ 
bouring" island of Aniorgos. He flourished about b.c. 664.—2. Of 
Ceos, one of the most celebrated lyric poets of Greece, was born b,c. 
556. He appears to have been brought up to music and poetry as a 
profession. From his native island he proceeded to Athens, and thence 
into Thessaly, where he lived under the patronage of the Aleuads and 
Scopads. He afterwards returned to Athens, and in 489 conquered 
Aeschylus in the contest for the prize which the Athenians, offered for 
an elegy on those who fell at Marathon. He composed several other 
works of the same description; and in his 80th year his long poetical 
career at Athens was crowned by the victory which he gained with 
the dithyrambic chorus (447). being the 56th prize which he had 
carried off. Shortly after this he was invited to Syracuse by Hiero, 
at whoso court he lived till his death in 467. He still continued, 
when at Syracuse, to employ his muse occasionally in the service of 
other Grecian states. He made literature a profession, and is said 
to have been the first who took money for his poems. The chief 
characteristics of the poetry of Simonides were sweetness (whence his 
surname of Meliccrtcs) and elaborate finish, combined with the truest 
poetic conception and perfect power of expression; though in origin¬ 
ality and fervour he was far inferior, not only to the early lyric poets, 
such as Sappho and Alcaeus, but also to his contemporary Pindar. 
[Some of his choicest lyrics arc translated (with the Greek text) in 
Mr. F. Brooks’s Greek Lyric Poets, His most famous effort, perhaps, 
is his noble epitaph on the dead heroes of Thermopylae quoted in 
Herodotus^ vii., 22S. See Murray, History of Grech Liieraturey pp. 
106-108.] 

SiMPLtefus, one of the last philosophers of the Neo-Platonic 
school, was a native of Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonius and 
Damascius. In consequence of the persecutions, to which the pagan 
philosophers were exposed in the reign of Justinian, Simplicius was 
one of the 7 philosophers who took refuge at the court of the Persian 
king Chosroes. He returned home about 543. Simplicius wrote 
commentaries on several of Aristotle’s works,' which are marked by 
sound sense and real learning. He also wrote a commentary on the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, which is likewise extant. 

SiNis or SiNNis, son of Polypemon, Pemon or Poseidon, by 
Sylea, the daughter of Corinthus. He was a robber, who frequented 
the isthmus of Corinth, and killed the travellers whom he captured, 
by fastening them to the top of a fir-tree, which he bent, and then 
let spring up again. He himself was killed in this manner by 
Theseus. 

SiNON, son of Aesiinus, or according to Virgil (Asn,, ii,,' 79), 
of Sisyphus, and grandson of Autbljcus, was a relation of Ulysses, 
whom he accompanied to IVoy. He allowed himself to be taken 
prisoner by the Trojans, and then persuaded them to admit into their 
city a wooden horse filled with armed men, which the Greeks had 
constructed as a pretended atonement for the Palladium. The Trojans 
believed the deceiver, and dragged the horse into the city; where¬ 
upon Sinon in the dead of night let the Greeks out of the horse, who 
thus took Troy. 

R Z 
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^ StN'Opfi, th^ most important of all the Greek colonies on tlij^ 
?h6re» of the' Euxlne, stood on the N. coast of Asia Minor, on th 
W. headland of the great bay of which the delta of the river Haly? 
forms the E. headland, and a little E, of the N.-most promontory of 
Asia Minor. It appears in history as a very early colony of t^e 
Milesians. Having been destroyed in the invasion of Asia by the 
Cimmerians, it was restored by a new colony from Miletus, b.c. 632, 
and soon became the greatest commercial city on the Euxine. Its 
territory, called Sinopis, extended to the banks of the Halys. It wai 
the birthplace and residence of Mithridates the Great, who enlargei 
and beautified it. Shortly before the murder of Julius Caesar it ^as 
colonised by the name of Julia Caesarea Felix Sinope, and remained 
a flourishing city, though it never recovered its former importance. 

At the time of Constantine it had declined so much as to be ranked 
second to Amasia. It was the native city of the renowned cynic 
philosopher Diogenes, of the comic poet Diphilus, and of the historian 
Baton. 

S!k-&essa (JRocca di ?J*irAra^ong\ the last city of Latium on 
the confines of Campania, to which it originally belonged, was 
situated on the sea-coast and on the Via Appia. It was colonised 
by the Romans, together with the neighbouring town of Minturnae, 
B.c. *96. It possessed a good harbour, and was a place of consider? 
able commercial importance. In its neighbourhood were celebrateq 
warm baths, called Aquab Sinuessanab. 

Sion. [Jerusalem.] 

SiPHNUS {Siphno\ an island in the Aegaean Sea, forming 
one of the Cyclades, S.E. of Seriphus. It is of an oblong form, and 
about 40 miles in circumference. Its original name was Merope; 
and it was colonised lonians from Athens. In consequence ^ 
their gold and silver mines, of which the remains are still visible, 
the Siphnians attained great prosperity, and were regarded in tW 
time of Hdrodotus as the wealthiest of the islanders. Siphnus was* 
one of the few islands which refused tribute to Xerxes; and one of 
its ships fought on the'"side of the Greeks at Salamis. The^ moraj 
character of the Siphnians stood low, and hence to act like a Siphniai| 
(liKppidCeiv) became a term of reproach. 

SMnes, sea-nymphs who had the power of charming 
their Songs all who heard them. When Ulysses (Homer, Odyssey^, 
xii.) cam© near the island, on the beach of which the Sirens 
sitting, and endeavouring to allure him and his companions, bq. 
stuffed'the ears of his companions with wax, and tied himself pa 
the mast of his vessel, until he was so far off that he could no longer 
he^r the Sirens* song-/ Xhe Sirens are also connected with the legends 
of the. Argonauts and the rape of Persephbne, When the Argonauts 
sailed by the Sirens, the latter began to sing, but in vain, im 
Orpheus surpassed them; ,and as it had been decreed that they? 
should live only till some one hearing their song should pass 
i|nmoyed, they threw themselyesi into the sea, and were metameEr 
phased into ,rocks. ! • . v 

, SiRfiNOSAE, called .‘by Virgil v., 864) Sirento 

Scopuli, 3 small uninhabited and rocky islands near the S. side Sf 
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the Prom* Misenum, ofT the coast of Campania, which were, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, the abode of the Sirens. 

SIRIUS, the dog-star. 

SirmIo {Sinmone)^ a beautiful promontory on the S. shore 
ol the Lacus Benhcus {Lcigo di Garda), on which Catullus had an 
estate and villa.—See Tennyson’s Srater aue atqueyah. 

SiRMiUM {J^Uiroviti)^ an important city inPannonia Inferior, 
was situated on the left bank of the Savus. It was founded by the 
Taurisci and under the Romans became the capital of Pannonia, 
and the ’head -quarters of all their operations in their wars against 
the Dacians and the neighbouring barbarians. 

SiSENNA, L. CoRNKLtus, a Roman annalist. During the 
oiraticalwar (b.c. 67) he acted as the legate of Poinpey, and having 
Len despatched to Crete in command of an army, died in that island 
at the age of about 52. His great work was a history of his own 
time, but he also translated the Milesian fables of Aristides, and 
composed a commentary upon Plautus. 

SiSTRUM, a ritual rattle,” used ia the worship of Isis. 


SiSYOAMBTS, mother ot Darius Codomannus, the last king of 
Persia fell into the hands of Alexander, after the battle of Issus, 
BC together with the wife and daughters of Darius. Alexander 
treated these captives with the greatest generosity and kindness, and 
distlaved towards Sisyganibis, in particular, a reverence and delicacy 
of conduct which is one of the brightest ornaments of his character. 
After his death she put an end to her life by voluntary starvation. 


SISYPHUS, son of Aedlus, whence he is called AeoMes. He 
was married to Merdpe, a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad, and became 
bvher the father of Glaucus, Ornytion (or Porphynon), Thersander 
and Halmus, In later accounts he is also called a son of Autolycus, 
and the father of Ulysses by Anticlca; whence we find Ulysses some¬ 
times called Sisyphtdes. He is said to have built the town of Ephyra„ 
afterwards Corinth. As king of Connth he promoted navigation 
and commerce, but he was fraudulent, avaricious, and deceitful 
/Homer Iliad vi., 153). His wickedness during life was severely 
puSd in the lower^ world, where he had to roll up hill a huge 
marble block, which as soon as it reached the top always rolled down 
ajgain (Homer, Odyss^y^ xl., 503 )* 

SitXce or SittXcR a great atid populous 

city of Babylonia, near but not on the Tigris, and 8 parasangs within 
the Median wall* 

SlTKSNlfA- the central one of the 3 peninsulas running out 

from Chalddice in Macedonia, between the Toronaic and Singitic 


guns. 

Sixrlus or Siiius, P., of Nuceria in Campania, wag con- 
Booted with Catiline, and wont to Spain in B,o. 64, from whmh 
country he crossed over into Mauretania in the following year. He 
loined^Caesar when the latter came to Africa, m 46, to prosecute 
U war against the Pompeian party. He was of great service to 
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Caesar* in this war, and at its conclusion was rewarded by him with 
the western part of Numidia, where he settled, distributinf? the land 
amonr his soldiers. After the death of Caesar, Arabic, the son of 
Masimssa, returned to Africa, and killed Sittius by stratagem. 

SmXragdus Mons {/eie/ Zadura/t), a mountain of Upper 
Egypt, near the coast of the Red Sea, N. of Berenice. It obtained 
its name from its extensive emerald mines. 

Smkrois, the son of • Cyrus, was murdered by order of his 
brother Cambyses. A Magian, named Patiaithes, who had been 
left by Cambyses in charge of his palace and treasures, availed him¬ 
self of the likeness of his brother to the deceased Smerdis, to pro¬ 
claim this brother as king, representing him as the younger son of 
Cyrus. Cambyses heard of the revolt In Syria, but he died of an 
accidental wound in the thigh, as he was mounting his horse to 
march against the usurper. The false Smerdis was acknowledged 
as king by the Persians, and reigned for 7 months without opposition. 
The fraud was discovered by rhaedima, ■who had been one of the 
wives of Cambyses, and had been transferred to his successor. She 
communicated it to her father, Otanca, who thereupon formed a con¬ 
spiracy, and in conjunction with 6 other noble Persians, succeeded 
in forcing his way into the palace, where they slew the false Smerdis 
and his brother Patizithes in the Sth month of their reign, 531. 

Smintheus, a surname of Apollo, which is derived by some 

from a mouse, and by others from the town of Sminthe in 

Troas. 

Smyrna, and in many MSS. Zmyrna, one of the most 
ancient and flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and the only one of the 
great cities on its W. coast which has survived to this day, stood In 
a position alike remarkable for its beauty and for other natural 
advantages. It occupies a distinguished place In the early history of 
Christianity, as one of the only two among the 7 churches of Asia 
which St. John addresses, In the Apocalypse, and as the scene of the 
ftbours and martyrdom of Polycarp. There are but few ruins of 
the ancient city. In addition to all her other sources of renown, 
Smyrna stood at the head of the cities which claimed the birth of 
The poet was worshipped as a hero in a magnificent build- 
called the HomerUum. 

Soccus, a low shoe (adopted by Romans from Greece), 
characteristic of comedy, as the Coihurnut was of tragedy. 

. SdCRXxES^ r. The celebrated Athenian philosopher, was 
born In the demus AldpSce, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Athens, B.c. 469. His father Sophroniscus was a statuary; his 
mother Phaenarfite was a Midwife. In his youth Socrates followed 
tho profession of his lather, and attained sufficient proficiency to 
execute the group of clothed Graces which was preserved In the 
Acropolis, and was shown as his work down to the time of Pausaniaa. 
Th^ personal qualities of Socrates were marked and striking. His 
physical constitution was healthy, robust, and enduring to an iRtra- 
erdinary degree. He was capable of bearing fatigue or hardship, 
and^itidlfetent to heat or cold, tn a measure which astoslshtd al! his 
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companions. He went barefoot in all seasons of the year, even during 
the winter campaign at Potidaea, under the severe frosts of Thrace; 
and the same homely clothing sufhccd for him in winter as well as 
in summer. His ugly physiognomy excited the jests both of his 
friends and enemies, who inform us that he had a flat nose, thick 
lips and prominent eyes, like a satyr or Silenus. Of the circum¬ 
stances of his life we are almost wholly ignorant: he served as an 
hoplite at Potidaea, Delium, and Amphip 61 is, with great credit to 
himself. He seems never to have filled any political office until 406, 
in which year he was a member of the senate of Five Hundred, and 
one of the Prytancs, when on the occasion of the trial of the 6 
generals, he refused, in spite of all personal hazard, to put an uncon¬ 
stitutional question to the vote. He displayed the same moral 
courage in refusing to obey the order of the Thirty Tyrants for the 
apprehension of Leon the Salaminian.—At what time Socrates relin¬ 
quished his profession as a statuary we do not know; but it is certain 
that at least all the middle and later part of his life was devoted to 
the self-imposed task of teaching, to the exclusion of all other busi¬ 
ness public or private, and to the neglect of all means of fortune. 
But’he never opened a school, nor did he, like the sophists of his 
time deliver public lectures. He was persuaded that he had a special 
religious mission, and that he constantly heard the monitions of a 
divine or supernatural voice. Everywhere, in the market-place, in 
the gymnasia and in the workshops, he sought and found oppor¬ 
tunities for awakening and guiding, in boys, youths, and men, 
moral consciousness and the impulse after knowledge respecting the 
end and value of our actions. His object, however, was only to aid 
them in developing the germs of knowledge; to practise a kind of 
mental midwifery, just as his mother Phaenar€te exercised the corre¬ 
sponding corporeal art; and he therefore fought unweariedly against 
all false appearance and conceit of knowledge. This was probably 
the reason why he was selected for attack by Aristophanes and the 
other comic writers. Attached to none of the prevailing parties, 
Socrates found in each of them his friends and his enemies. Hated 
and persecuted by Critias, Charicles, and others among the Thirty 
Tyrants who had him specially in view in the decree which they 
issued ’forbidding the teaching of the art of oratory, he was im- 
peached after their banishment and by their opponents. An orator 
Lmed Lvcon. and a poet (a friend of Thrasybulus) named Meletus, 
united in’the impeachment with the powerful demagogue Anjftus, an 
embittered antagonist of the sophists and their system, and one of 
the leaders of the band which, setting ^t_ from Phyle, forced their 
way into the Piraeus, and drove out the Tliirty Tyrants. The judges 
also are described as persons who had been banished, and who had 
returned with Thrasybulus. The chief articles of impeachment were, 
that Socrates was guilty of corrupting the youth, and of despising 
S tutelary deities of the state, putting in them place other new 
dWnities: but the accusation was doubtless alw dictated by political 
animosity. The substance of the speech which Socrates delivered in 
his defeMe is probably preserved by Plato in the piece entitled the 
“ Apology of Socrates." Being condemned by a majority of only 6 
vot4 he refused to acquiesce In any greater punishment than a fine 
of S minae, on the security of Plato, Cnto, and other la- 

oetised by this speech, the lodges condemned him to death by a 
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majority of So votes. The sentence could not be carried into execu¬ 
tion until after the return of the vessel which had been^ sent to Delos 
on the periodical Theoric mission. The 30 days which intervened 
between its return and the execution of Socrates were devoted by 
him to poetic attempts (the first he had made in his life), and to 
his usual conversation With his friends. One of these conversations, 
on the duty of obedience to the laws, Plato has reported in the Criio^ 
so called after the faithful follower of Socrates, who had endeavoured 
without success to persuade him to make his escape. In another, 
imitated or worked up by Plato in the Phaedo, Socrates, immediately 
before he drank the cup of hemlock, developed the grounds of his 
immovable conviction of the immortality of the soul. He died with 
composure and cheerfulness in his 70th year, b.c. 399. He must be 
considered as having laid the foundation of formal logic.— 2* The 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Constantinople about a.d. 379. 
He was a pupil of Ammonius and Helladius, and followed the pro¬ 
fession of an advocate in his native city, whence he is surnanied 
Scholastiicus. The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates extends from 
the reign of Constantine the Great, 306, to that of the younger 
Theodosius, 439. [English translation in Bohn’s Library.]—It is 
almost impossible to advise readers as to the best books to read on 
Socrates, for they are legion. To the fountain heads they must go, 
for first-hand knowledge as to his methods and teaching, i.e. to the 
Dialogues of Plato and the Memorahilia of Xenophon. But there 
is no better short summary of this prince of teachers than that given 
in the late Dr. Adam’s Religious Teachers of Greece (1908), pp. 320- 
355, and in the late Professor Lewis Campbell’s Religion in Greek 
Literature^ chap. xiv. (See Fig. 57.) 

SoEMis or SoAEMiAS, JuLiA, daughter of Julia Maesa, and 
mother of Elagabalus, became the chosen counsellor of her son and 
encouraged and shared his follies and enormities. She was slain by 
the praetorians on the nth of March, a.d. 222. 

SoGDiANUS, one of the illegitimate sons of Artaxerxes I. 
Longimanus, acquired the throne on the death of his father, b.c. 
425, by the murder of his legitimate brother Xerxes 11. Sogdianus, 
however, was murdered in his turn, after a reign of 7 months, by his 
brother Ochus. 

SOL. [Helios.] 

S6li or S6 l 6£, a city on the coast of Cilicia, between 
the rivers Lamus and Cydnus, said to have been colonised by 
Argives and Lydians from Rhodes, Pompcy restored the city which 
had been destroyed by Tigranes, and peopled it with the survivors 
of the defeated bands of pirates; and from this time forth it was 
called PoMPEiopoLis. It was celebrated in literary history as the 
birthplace of the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus, of the comic poet 
Philemon, and of the astronomer and poet Aratus. 

SoLlNUS, C. Julius, the author of a geographical com¬ 
pendium, divided into 57 chapters, containing a brief sketch of the 
world as known to the ancients, diversified by historical notices, 
remarks on the origin, habits, religious rites and social condition of 



various nations cnuiiwated. It displays but little knowledge or 
judgment. SoUnus may fserhaps be placed about A.a 338, 

S6 l5k, the celebrated Athenian legislator, was born about 
B.c, 630. His father Exece^Udes was a descendant of Codrus, and 
his mother was a cousin of the uiuiher of risistratus. Execestides 
had seriously crippled his rcMmccen by a too prodigal expenditure; 
and Solon consequcnlty found it either tiarossary or convenient In 
his youth to betake hiniM lf to the life of a foreign trader. It is likely 
enough that while iietes'iity ruinpedkd him to seek a livelihood In 
some mode or other, his lu live ami iiit|uir*ng spirit led him to select 
that pursuit which \v«add fnrninh the ainplesi means for its gratifica* 
tion. Salon early dis»iin|4yi!*hcd himself by his poetical abilities. 
His first effusions were m a somewhat light and amatory strain, 
which afterwards gave way to the more dignified and earnest purpose 
of inculcating profenind rcflniitmi or sage advice. So widely indeed 
did his reputation spimd, that he was ranked as one of the famous 
7 sages. The occasion whu h litsi brought Kolon prominently for¬ 
ward as an actor on the imiilUal stage, was the content between 
Athens and Mcgnrn rei»i>«'<1in^ the {Mihsesslon of Salamis, Indignant 
at the dishonnu! able renunciution of their claims by the Athenians, he 
feigned madness, rushed into the agora, and tlieru recited a short 
elegiac poem of too lines. In which ne called upon the Athenian! to 
retrieve their disgrace and recont|uer the luvr/i htmd, 'Iha pusil¬ 
lanimous law was rescinded; war was declared; and Solon himself 
appointed to conduct it. The Megartans were driven out of the 
island, but « tedious war ensued, which was hnally settled by the 
arbitration of Sparta. Both parties appealsd, In supputt of their 
claim, to the authority of Homer; and it was currently btdieved in 
antiquity that Solon had «urrnnttiou»*ly Inserted the line (ft, ii., 558) 
which speaks of Ajax as rani'ing his ships with the Athenians. The 
Spartans decided in favour t»f the Athenians, about B.c. 596. Solon 
himself, probably, was one of those who received grants of land in 
Salamis, and this nuiy neroiint for hit lielng termed a Saiamlnlan. 
Soon after these events (idinut 505I1 Solon took a leading part in 
promoting hostllUles on t-irdi/df of Helphl agnlnit CIrrhn, and wa# 
tbs mover of the decree of the Awphiriyons by which war was de¬ 
clared. It was about the time of the outbreak of this war, that, In 
eonsequenot of tiia diNtracted slatf of Attica, which was rent by civil 
' commotions, Solon was called upon by all parties to mediiitc between 
them, and alleviate the tniscries that prevailed. He was chosen 
' archon 594, and under that legal title was invested with unlimited 
power Cor adopting such measurei as the txlgencies of the stale dt- 
j mandctL In fuinintetit of the task entrusted to him, Solon addrciitd 
hin^aelf to the rcIUd of the existing diitressi which he effected by hii 
; celebrated Mihurdvning ordfaftarc This mtasurt anss 

I Earned to reliavi the debtors with as little Infringement as possible 
I on the claims of tluf wealthy creditcirs; and seems principally to have 
I consisted of a deprcclaiion of the coinage. The iuccesi of the 
Seisachtheia procured for Solon such ^nUdertee and popularity that 
he was further charged with the task of entirely remodeUlng the 
constitution. He repeated all the laws of Draco except those reialing 
to bloodshed, and intrudiucad a peat many reforms by a new distri¬ 
bution of the dllTorent dassti of dtixens, by enlarging the functltais 
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of the Ecdesia^ or popular assembly, and by instituting the Bouli 
or senate of 400. He not only debased the coinage but introduced 
a new system of weights and measures. Besides the arrangement 
of the general political relations of the people, Solon was the author 
of a great variety of special laws, which do not seem to have been 
arranged in any systematic manner. The laws of Solon were in¬ 
scribed on wooden rollers (&Iqv€s) and triangular tablets and 

were set up at first in the Acropolis, afterwards in the Prytaneum. 
The Athenians were also indebted to Solon for some rectification of 
the calendar. It is said that Solon exacted from the people a solemn 
•oath, that they would observe his laws without alteration for a 
certain space, and then absented himself from Athens for 10 years. 
He first visited Egypt; and from thence proceeded to Cyprus, where 
he was received with great distinction by Philocyprus, king of the 
little town of Aepea. Solon persuaded the king to remove from the 
old site, and build a new town on the plain. The new settlement was 
called Soli, in honour of the illustrious visitor. He is further said 
to have visited Lydia; and his interview with Croesus was one of 
the most celebrated stories in antiquity. During the absence of Solon 
the old dissensions were renewed, and shortly after his arrival at 
Athens, the supreme power was seized by Pisistratus. The tv rant, 
after his usurpation, is said to have paid considerable court to Solon, 
and on various occasions to have solicited his advice, which Solon 
did not withhold. Solon probably died about 559, two years after 
the overthrow of the constitution, at the age of 80. Of the poems 
of Solon considerable fragments remain, which are of great interest 
as historical documents. They do not indicate any great degree of 
imaginative power, but their style is vigorous and simple.—Solon 
represents in its highest form that tendency of Greek elegy which is 
known as ** gnomic —the desire to inculcate moral precepts and 
practical wisdom: Jebb, Growth and Influence of Classical Grech 
Poetry, p. 113. 

SoMNtrs (tJTTvos), the personification and god of sleep, is 
described as a brother of Death, and as a son of Night. In works of 

« t, Sleep and Death are represented alike as two youths, sleeping 
holding inverted torches in their hands. The exquisite winged 
head of Hypnos (Sleep) in the British Museum is well known. 

S6 ph8cles. r. The celebrated tragic poet, was born at 
Colonus, a village little more than a mile to the N.W. of Athens, 
B.c. 495. He was 30 years younger than Aeschylus, and 15 years 
older than Euripides. His father’s name was Sophilus, or Sophillus, 
of whose condition in life we know nothing for certain; but it is 
clear that Sophocles received an education not inferior to that of the 
sons of the most distinguished citizens of Athens. In both of the 
leading branches of Greek education, music and gymnastics, he was 
OarefuTly trained, and in both he gained the prize of a garland. Of 
the skin which he had attained in music and dancing in his i6th 
year, and of the perfection of his bodily form, we have conclusive 
evidence in the fact that, when the Athenians were assembled in 
solemn festival around the trophy which they had set up in Salamjs 
to. celebrate their victory over the fleet of Xerxd^, Sophocles was 
chosen to lead, naked, and with lyre in hand, the chorus which 
danoed about the trophy, an<^ sang the songs of triumph, 480. His 
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first appearance *s « draniatitt took place In 46S, under peculiarly 
interesting* circumstances; not only from the fact that Sophocles, at 
the age of «7, came forward as the rival of the veteran Aeschylus, 
whose supremacy had been maintained during an entire generation, 
hut also from the character of the judges. The solemnities of the 
Great Dionysia were rendered more imposing by the occasion of the 
return of Cimon from his expedition to Scyros, bringing with him 
the bones of Theseus. Public expectation was so excited respecting 
the approaching dramatic contest, and party feeling ran so high, that 
Apsephion, the Archon F.ponymus, whose duty it was to appoint the 
iu^es had not yet ventured to proceed to the fmal act of drawing 
the wts for their rlecfioit, when (limm, with hia 9 colleagues in the 
command, having t‘iui*rid the theatre, the Archon detained them at 
the altar, otul adininii^tfrcd to them the oath appointed for the Judges 
in the dramatic contests. Their decision was in favour of Sophocles, 
who received the first priie; the second only being awarded to 
Aeschylus, who was so mortified at his defeat, that he left Athens, 
and r^ired to Sicily. From this epoch Sophocles held the supremacy 
of the Athenian stage, until a formidable rival arose in Euripides, 
who gained the first pri^c for the first time in 441. !n the spring 
of 440 Sophocles brotight out the Anfigmie, a play which gave the 
Athenians such sntisfiiclion. that they ai^minfcd him one of the ten 
siratigu whom rcricles was the chief, In the war against Samos. 
In his last years hi* son lophon, jealous of his father’s love for his 
grandson Sophocles, and apprehending that he purposed to bestow 
opoo this grandnon • large proportion of his property, Is said to 
have summoned his father before the Pliratores, on the charge that 
his mind was nffecti d bv old age. As his only reply, Sophocles ex¬ 
claimed, ** If I am Sophoiles, I am not beside myself j and if I am 
beside myself, ! am not Sophocles”; and then read from his Oedipus 
at Coioms, which was lately written, but not yet brought out, the 
magnlhconC porodoi, beginning— 

Eifsrwftw, lies, rMs 

whereupon the judges at once dismissed the case, and rebuked lophfe^ 
for his wndutiful conduct. Sophocles died soon afterwards, in 
in his 00th year, The manner of hit death is variously and fictltiouiy 
related. Less heroic than those of Aeschylus, lets homely and 
familiar than those of Euripides, the tragedies of Sophocles are the 
perfection of the Greek drnma. The number of plays ascribed to 
him was 130; and it is remarkable, as proving his growing activity 
and success, that of these 81 were brought out after his S4th year. 
Only 7 are extant,—The best (indeed the only really adequate) edition 
of Sophocles Is that of Jisa fin 7 vols., i884«i8f)6), with elaborate 
commentarv, introduction, and English prose translation. Set chap, 
xiii. of Symontr* The Creek Pmia hr a masterly essay on the poet; 
and Prof. S. H. Butcher, Aipeete ef the Creek Gmim Of 

verse renderings, Whitelaw’s Is the best; next to that comes Prof. 
Lewis Campbeiri,—». Son of Arfston and grandson of the elder 
SophtKles, was also an Athenian tragic poet. In 401 he brought out 
the Ordipue mi Cehma of his grandfather; but he did not begin to 
exhibit hti own dramas till 396. (Sts Fig. 3*14 
Sormm (ertw^ermt), teachers of rhetoric and of the art of 
knowledge. They were not a ichooL or sect, but a class of popular 




lepturer^, airapd iniparting universal culture. Gorgias and 
Protagoras may be taken a?, representative sophists* As the pro* 
fessiou pf ** sophist ** ^began to deteriorate, the word acquired a bad 
significance in later times. (Cf. the use in English of “ sophist,” 
‘‘sophistry.”) The locus classictis on the Sophists is chap. 67 of 
Gtpote’s History of Greece, 

SoPHONiSBA, daughter of the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal, 
the son of Cisco. She had been betrothed by her father, at a very 
early age, to the Numidian prince Masinissa, but at a subsequent 
period Hasdrubal being desirous to gain over Syphax, the rival 
monarch of Nuniidia, to the Carthaginian alliance, gave her in 
marriage to that prince. After the defeat of Syphax, and the capture 
of his capital city of Cirta by Masinissa, Sophonisba fell into the 
hapds of the conqueror, upon whom her beauty exercised so powerful 
an influence, that he determined to marry her himself. Their nuptials 
were accordingly celebrated without delay, but Scipio (who was 
apprehensive lest she should exercise the same influence over Masi¬ 
nissa which she had previously done over Syphax) refused to ratify 
this arrangement, and upbraiding Masinissa with his weakness, in¬ 
sisted on the immediate surrender of the princess. Unable to resist 
this command, the Numidian king spared her the humiliation of 
captivity, by sending her a bo'Wl of poison, which she drank without 
hesitation, and thus put an end to her own life. 

> SOPHRON, of Syracuse, was the principal writer of that species 
of imposition called the Mime (fii/Mos)^ which was one of numerous 
varietjps of the Dorian comedy. He flourished about' b.c. 460-420. 
When Sojphron is called the inventor of Mimes, the meaning is, that 
he neduced to the form of a Jliterary composition a species of amuse¬ 
ment which the Greeks of Sicily, who were pre-eminent for broad 
humour and merriment, had practised from time immemorial at their 
public festivals. Plato was a great admirer of Sophron; and the 
philosopher is said to have been the first who made the Mimes known 

Athens. The serious purpose which was aimed at in the works 
||||Sophron was always, as in the Attic comedy, clothed under a 
m^irtive form. 1 

liSORACTt ((Monte 'df S. Oreste), a celebrated mountain in 
Etruria, near-the Tiber, about 24 miles from Rbme, but the summit 
of which, frequently covered with snow, was cldarly visible from the 
city. (H^r., Carwi., i, 9.) The whole mountain was sacred to Apollo, 
and bn its sumhiit M^as a temple of this god. 

SOranus. i;,, a j$abine divinity, iisually identified with 
Apollo, worshipped, on .Mt.| Soracte.— 2. A physician, a native of 
Ephesus, practised his profession first at Alexandria, and afterwards 
ffb RpW* in» the reigns, of Trajan and Hadrian, a.d. 98-138. . There 
are several medical works .sitiU extant under* the name of Soranus. 

SoRTES;, “ lots ; tablets for augtir]^ (used in different parts 

'of Italy).^ ' ^ j 

Sosigenes, the peripatetic philosopher, was*'the astronomer 

employed, by Julius Caos^r tp superintend the correction of the calendar 
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S6s!us. i* C» quaeslof 8,c. 66| and praetor 49. He was 
afterwards of Antony*t prSnrlpifcl Ufrutsnnftl* in lti« tail, and in 
37 placed Herod upon th« Ihron© of Joruaabiiu—a. 1 be nam* of two 
brothers (Sosii), foookfellert «l Rome In Ibe time of iiorere. 

Sospt'i'A, that is» the “saving godiless/* wm a surname of 
Juno at Lanuvium and at Rome, m both of which places she had 
a temple. 

SostrXtos, the son of I )cxi|>hanr% of Cnidus, was one of 
the great architects who flourlihed during and after the life of Aiea* 
ander the Great. 

SOt£k, i.r. “ the Saviour ” (ls.t occurs 

as the surname of several divinities, especlaity of Zeus, ft was also 
a surname of l^tolemaeus I., king of Egypt* as weii as of several of 
the other later Greek kings. 

Sparta, also called Lackdaemon, the capital of Laconia 
and the chief city of Peloponnesus, was situated on the right bank of 
the Eurdtas (/rf), about an miles from the sea. It atood on a plain 
which contained within It several rlalnp grounds and hills. The plain in 
which Sparta stood was shut In by hills; whence the city Is called by 
Homer hollow Lacedaemon/* it was of a circular form, about 6 
miles in circumference, and consisted of icvcral distinct quarters which 
were originally separate villages, and which were never united Into one 
regular town. During the flouriahlng times of Greok Independence, 
Sparta was never surrounded by walls, since the bravery of Its dtisens, 
and the difficulty of access to It, were supposed to render such defences 
needless. It was first fortified by the tvrant Kabii; but It did not 
possess regular walls til! the time of the Romans. Sparta, unlike 
most Greek cities, had no proper Acropolis, but this name was only 
given to one of the steepest hills of the town, on the summit of i^hieh 
stood the temple of Athena PollOrhos, or Chalcloei us, Sjprta Is said 
to have been founded by Lacedutmion, a son of Zvxtn and Taygeta, 
who married Sparta, the daughter of Eurocas, and called the cfe 
after the name of his wife. In the mythical period, Argos was hk 
chief city in Peloponnesua, and Sparta Is represented at subJecHir 
it. Here reigned Menelaus, the younger brother of Agamemnon 1 
and by the marriage of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, with Iler- 
mione, the daughter of Menelaus, the two kingdoms of Argot and 
Sparta became united. The Dorian conquest of Pilopophesui, 
which, according to tradition, took place 80 years after th^ Trojan 
war, made Sparta the capital of country. Laconia fell to the 
share of Eurysthenes and Procles, the a sons of Arlstodemul, who 
took up their residence at Sparta, and ruled over the kingdom con¬ 
jointly.^ After the complete subjugjtion of the country, we 0 nd 
three distinct classes In the pt.puluiion : the Dorian conquerors, who 
resided in the capital, and who were called Spqrtiatat or Spartans; 
the Perioeci or old Achaean Inhabitants, who became tributary to 
the Spartans, and possessed no political rights; and the Haloid, who 
were also a portion of the old Achaean Inhabitants, but were seduced 
to a state of slavery. From various causas the Spartans become 
distracted by intestine quarrels, till at length Lycurgui, who be¬ 
longed to the royal family, was selected by all parties to give a new 
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constitution to the state. The constitution of Lycurgus, which is 
described in a separate article [Lycurgus], laid the foundation of 
Sparta’s greatness. In b.c. 743 the Spartans attacked Messenia, and 
after two wars conquered it, and made it an integral portion of 
Laconia. After the close of the second Messenian war the Spartans 
continued their conquests in Peloponnesus. At the time of the Persian 
invasion they obtained by unanimous consent the chief command in 
the war. But after the final defeat of the Persians the haughtiness 
of Pausanias disgusted most of the Greek states, particularly the 
lonians, and led them to transfer the supremacy to Athens (477). 
The Spartans, however, regained it by the overthrow of Athens in 
the Peloponnesian war (404). But the Spartans did not retain this 
supremacy more than 30 years. Their decisive defeat by the Thebans 
under Epaminondas at the battle of Leuctra (371) gave the Spartan 
power a shock from which it never recovered; and the restoration of 
the Messenians to their country 2 years afterwards completed the 
humiliation of Sparta. About 30 years afterwards the greater part of 
Greece was obliged to yield to Philip of Macedon. The Spartans, 
however, kept haughtily aloof from the Macedonian conqueror, and 
refused to take part in the Asiatic expedition of his son Alexander 
the Great. Under the later Macedonian monarchs the power of 
Sparta still further declined. Agis endeavoured to restore the ancient 
institutions of Lycurgus; but he perished in the attempt (240). Cleo- 
menes III., who began to reign 236, was more successful. His 
reforms infused new blood into the state; and for a short time he 
carried on war with success against the Achaeans. But his defeat 
in 221 was followed by the capture of Sparta, which now sank into 
insignificance, and was at' length compelled to join the Achaean 
league. Shortly afterwards it fell, with the rest of Greece, under 
<the Roman power, 

Spartacxjs, by birth a Thracian, was successively a shepherd, 
a soldier, land a chief of banditti. On one of his predatory expedi¬ 
tions he was taken prisoner, and sold to a trainer of gladiators. 

« i 73 he was a member of the company of Lentulus, and was de- 
ined in his school at Capua, in readiness for the games at Rome, 
e persuaded his fellow-prisoners to make an attempt to gain their 
freedom. About 70 of them broke out of the school of Lentulus, and 
took refuge in the crater of Vesuvius. Spartacus was chosen 
leader, and was soon joined by a number of runaway slaves. They 
were blockaded by C, Claudius Pulcher at the head of 3000 men, but 
Spartacus attacked the besiegers and put them to flight. His 
numbers rapidly increased, and for 2 years (b.c. 73-71) he defeated 
one Roman army after another, and laid waste ItaV, from the foot 
of the Alps to the southernmost corner of the peninsula. After both 
the consuls of 72 had been defeated by Spartacus, M. Licinius Crassus, 
praetor, was appointed to the command of the war, which he 
terminated by a decisive battle near the river, Silarus, in which 
Spartacus was defeated ^nd slain. 

SlPARTi, the Sown~Men^ is the name given to the armed men 

'W.ho sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. 

Sr^^tiAnus, Aelius, one of the Scriptores Historiae Augusfae, 
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lived in the time of Diocletian Btd Coniteiitine, and wrote the 
biographies of several emperori. 

SpartiAtak, the ruling class in Sparta, possessing full civic 

rights. See under Sr-AHTA. 

SPERCHfitrs {Eiladka), a river in the S, of Thessaly* which 
rises in Mt. Tymphrestus* runs in an E.-ly direction through the 
territory of the Aenianes and through the dlatrkt Malis, and faUs 
into the innermost corner of the Sinui Maliacus. At a river-god 
Spcrcheus is a son of Oceanus and Ge, and the father of Menesthms 
by Polydora, the daughter of Peleus. 

Sp£s, the personification of Hope* was worshipped at Rome, 
where she had several temples, the most ancient of which had been 
built in B.c. 354. by the consul Atilius Cafatinus, near the Porta 
Carmen tails. The Greeks also worshipped the personification of 
Hope, Elpis^ and they relate the beautiful allegory, that when Epime- 
theus opened the vessel brought to him by Pandora, fro-m which all 
kinds of evils were scotteredT over the earth, Hope alone remained 
behind. Hope was represented In works of art as a youthful figure, 
lightly walking in full attire, holding in her right hand a flower, 
and with the left Hfting up her garment. 

Speusippus, the philosopher, was a native of Athens* and 
the son of Eurymgdon and Ptitone, a sister of i'hito. Ho succeeded 
Plato as president of the Academy, but was at the head of the school 
for only S years (b.c. 347-339). 

SphactSru. [Pylos.] 

Sphaer!a {Paros\ an island off the coast of Troezen in 
Argolis, and between It and the island of Calaurla. 

Sphinx, “the strangling one,** a she-monster, born in the 
country of the Ariml, daughter of Orthus and Chimaera, or of Typhon 
and Echidna, or lastly of Typhon and Chimaera. She Is said to 
have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and to have murdered all 
who were unable to guess it. Oedipus solved ft, whereupon 
Sphinx slew herself. (C/. Fraser’s F«ttso«fos, vol. v., p, 139.) Tm 
legend appears to have come from Egypt, but the figure of the 
Sphinx is represented somewhat diTerent v In Greek mythology and 
art. The Egyptian Sphinx is the r’gure of a lion without wings, In 
a lying attitude, the upper part of the body being that of a human 
being. The common Idea of a Greek Sphinx, on the other hand, la 
that of a winged body of a lion, the breast and upper part being the 
figure of a woman.—See Jebb's appenc^x to hli edition of the Omipu* 
Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

SpaR^DES, a group of smf/md islands in the Aegaean Sea, 
off the island of Crete and the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called In 
opposition to the “ Cyclades,*' which lay In a ciVefe around Delos* 

Spurinna VESTRixfus* the haruapex who warned Caesar 

to beware of the Ides of March. 

SxXsfAE {Caste// a Mare dt Stabie/)^ an ancient town in 
Campania, between Pompeii and Surrentum* which was destroyed by 
Sulla in the Social war, but which continued to exist down to the 
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gi?eat emptiom of Vesuvitis in a.d* 79, when it was overwhelmed alonj? 
with Pompeii and Herculaneum, It was at Stabiae that the elder 
Pliiiy perished. 

StagIrus, subsequently StagTra, a town of Macedonia, cele¬ 
brated as the birthplace of Aristotle. 

Stasinus, of Cyprus, sL Greek epic poet, to whom some of 
the ancient writers attributed the poem of the Epic Cycle, entitled 
Cypria, and embracing the period antecedent to the Iliad. 

StatSr, the chief gold coin of Greece (about 13^. 4^. Jq 
value). The Athenian silver stater was worth about half-a-crow'n. 

StatIra. I. Wife of Artaxerxes IL, king of Persia, was 
poisoned by Parysatis, the mother of the king.— 2, Sister and wife 
of Darius III., celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her time 
She was taken prisoner by Alexander, together with her mother-in- 
law Sisygambi's, and her daughters, after the battle of Issus, b.c. 
333, They were all treated with the utmost respect by the conqueror ** 
but Statira died shortly before the battle of Arbela, 331.—^3. Also 
called Barsink, elder daughter of Darius III. [Barsine.] 

StatIus, P. PapinIus, was born at Ncapolis, about a.I). 61 
and was the son of a distinguished grammarian. He accompanied his 
father to Rome, where the latter acted as the preceptor of Domitian, who 
held him in- high honour. Under the skilful tuition of his father, the 
young Statius speedily rose to fame, and became peculiarly renowned 
for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous effusions, so that he gained 
the prize three times in the Alban contests; but having, after a long 
career of popularity, been vanquished in the quinquennial games, he 
retired to Neapolis, the place of his nativity, along with his wife 
Claudia, whose virtues he frequently commemorates. He died about 
A.D. 96. His chief work is the Thehats, an heroic poem, in 12 
books, on the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. There is also 
extant a collection of his miscellaneous poems, in 5 books, under the 

f ile of Silvaes and an unfinished poem called the Achillets, Statius 
Lay claim the praise of standing in the foremost rank among the 
Heroic poets of the Silver Age.—Statius was a great favourite in the 
middle ages; the Thehals^ for example, was imitated by Chaucer in 
TiroUus md Creseide. To-day he is little read, save in quotations. 
His finest effort is a short poem to Sleep. No good edition of 
Stntms is availaVp; but there is an excellent rendering of the Silvae 
by Prof. Slater, in the Oxford Library of Translations (1908). The 
intiroduction to this volume is a valuable piece of criticism. 

Stator, a Roraan surname of Jupiter, describing him as 
staying the Romans in their flight from an enemy, and generally as 
pi’eserving the existing order of things. 

STEirtoR, a herald of the Greeks in the Trojan war, whose 

voice was^ as loud as that of 50 other men together (Homer, Iliad, 

V., 785)- 

,-St£phAnus, of Byzantium, the author of a valuable lexicon, 
Sfephanus was a grammarian at Constantinople,, and lived after the 
time, of Arcadius and Honorius, and before that of Justinian II, 
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His work WB* reduced to en efdtome by « otrtnln HrrnwlMf, who 
dedicated hi» ■bfidgmeol to tlw ecnperor |wiitinl«n !I. 

STttRfipfl!, on« of the Pleiatfs, wife of Oenomaus, and daughter 

of Hippodamfa* 

STfisfcH^Rirs, of Him<gra» in Sicily, a celebrated Greek poet, 

contemporary with Sappho, Akarui, PIttAcua, aiiU I’halarl*. it Sild 
to hav« been born w.c. to have hnuriahed aboul 608, ana to have 
died in 55*, at the age of 80* Stetichoru* wai ont of the o chlafi 
of lyric poetry rccognlsird by the anrbntt* lie itofid^* with Akmetit 
at the head of one branch of the iyrlc art, the choral poetry of the 
Dorians.-— Some of his frngmenti are rendered into Engtiih by 
Brooks in his Gnek Lyrk for try. 

STfisiMBROTUs, of I'hiisos, a rhapsodist and historian in th« 
time of Cimen and Pericles, who it aientloncd with pralia by Plato 
and Xenophon* 

STHiNfeuoKA, called AntEa by oiuny writers, was a daughter 
of the bycian king lobitei, and the wife of Proetui. [liaLUtao- 
PHONIES.] 

STHitNftLiTS. 1. Sort of Perseus and Androtm^da* king of 
Mycenae, and husband of Nlcippft, by whenn he bccHinc the father of 
Alcin68, Medusa, and Eurystheus.—a. Son of Androgeoi, and grand¬ 
son of Minos. He accompanied Hercules from Paros on hit expsdh 
don against the Amazons, and, together with hli brother Alcaeus, he 
was appointed by Hercules ruler of Thasos.—3. Son of Actor, like¬ 
wise a companion of Hercules in his esptditbn S|r«liist the Amsaoni, 
•H-4. Son of Ciipaneus and Evadns, was out of th* Eplgdnl, by 
whom Thebes was taken, and commanded the Arglves under Dio- 
medes, in the Trojan war, being the faithful friend and companion of 
Diomedes.—5. Father of Cycnus, who was nnctara0rphos«a Into « 
swan. Hence we find the swan called by Ovid SthtngMs p 0 tmHi 
and Sthmeteia j!)relea.—6. A tragic poet, contempofAry with Aristo¬ 
phanes, who attacked him In the Wasp$, 

Stheno. [Gorgones.] 

STfLfcHO, son of A Vandal captain, beeame one of the most 
distinguished generals of 'riif'f»<iosius I., m whose death ht becanis 
the real ruler of the West under the emperor Honorius. He was 
put to death at Ravenna In 4oS.----He was the patron of the poet 
ClaudUn, who addressed an hiatorkal Epic to him, On th$ Cmmlmin 
0f StiUchp. Sea Gibbon, O^clim md vol. ill* 

Stilo, L. AeiIus PnAEcoHtoos, a celebrated Roman gram¬ 

marian, one of the teachers of Varro amd Cicero. 

Stilpd, a celebrated philoso{)her (380-300 B.C.), a native 
of Megara, and taught phitosophy In his native town. He Is ssld to 
have surpassed his contemporaries In inventive power and dialfctiO 
art, and to have inspired almost all Oreece with a devotion to the 
Megartan philosophy. 

StImOla, the name of SemeLe, according to the pronuacia* 

tion of the Romans* 
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Stobaeus, Joannes, derived his surname apparently fro-m 
being a native of Stobi, in Macedonia. Of his personal history 'W* 
know nothing. Stobaeus was a man of extensive reading, in tM 
course of which he noted down (about 500 a.d.) the most interestii^ 
passages; and to him we are indebted for a large proportion of tM 
fragments that remain of the lost works of poets. 

St 5 bi, a town of Macedonia, and the most important placa 
in the district Paeonia, was probably situated on the river Eritfon 
N. of Thessalonica, and N.E. of Heraclea. It was made a Romafl 
colony and a municipium, and under the later emperors was the 
capital of the province Macedonia 11. or Salutaris. 


Stoics, the adherents of the philosophy of Zeno, who taught 
about 310 B.c. They derived their name from the Painted Hall At 
Athens, called the **Stoa” (lit. porch), where Zeno lectured. Stoicism 
IS mainly a great ethical system. Philosophy takes the place of 
religion in that system; and this philosophy is the exercise of virtue 
{&pern), the setting forth of wisdom is a truly practical intereeL 
According to the Stoics, virtue consists in (i) absolute judgment 
absolute mastery of desire, (3) absolute control of the soul over oain 
U), absolute justice. The keynote of the system is dut%, as that of 
Epicureanism is pleasure. Hence the opposition of these two rivel 
philosophies. The picture of the wise man forms the conclusion of ai 
Stoic doctrine. He alone is king among men. Among Zeno*s sum> 
cessors m the school he founded were Cleanthes, Chrysippus. Panaen 
tius, and Poseidonius. The Stoicism of the Roman 
largely eclectic, and we find the Pantheism of the older Stoics moving 
towards Theism. This is exemplified in the teaching of the 
great Stoics of the later period, Seneca, Epictetus, and the emoeror 
Marcus Aurelius. The ikfan«aZ (*‘Enchiridion »») of Epictetus wafto 
antiquity what the Imitatio has been to a later age • and the 

Thoughts of the Emperor-philosopher are among the finest flowers 
^ Paganism.—The best work on the Stoics, for English readers i« 
The Stoic Creed, by Prof. W. L. Davidson (1907). * 

StrXbo, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, signified a 
squinted, and is accordingly classed with Foetus thouffh 
M^Strabo indicate such a complete distortion of 


was a native of Amasia, in Pontas. 

Jr fif ® H '? “"kno'wni. but may perhaps be placed alxwa 

diir’int^Vh.” Whole of the reign of Augustus, md 

during the early part, at least, of the reign of Tiberius. He is 

a°sT^t«velZ murh'l'"‘ at Rome, S 

fifi, S ! u "^^ch in various countries. We learn from his 0^ 
work that he was with his friend Aelius Callus in Egypt in b c 
P(e wrote an historical work in 43 books, which is lost It 

tlie battle of Actium, He also wrote a work on Geography (riayoaAiK^i 

the*yth’°of’,ri,t?wri,“'"® with the ixcejt'm S 

me 7th, of which we have only a meagre epitome. Strabo’s 

fording to his own expression, was not intended for the use of^ 
persons. It was designed for ail who had had a good educatto^ ^ 



particularly for thos« who wert «ngaj|ed in tha hii^her departments 
of administration. Hia work forms a striking contrast with the 
geography of Ptolemy* arid the dry list of narnes^ occasionally relieved 
by something added to thentt in the geographical portion of the Natural 
History of Pliny.--There is an English translation of Strabo in Bohn*# 
Classical Library {3 vela.). 

Strat£ous (crrpttrf^ytk)t a general At Athens the army 
council consisted of a board of ten stmlegu elected annuidly. 

StrXton, son <vf Arcesiluus, of I^^mpsi^cus, was a distin¬ 
guished peripatetic philnstiplicr, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphua. 
He succeeded Theophraj«tu» as head of the school in »x. 988, and» 
after presiding over it iH yenri, was sueceeded by Lycon. He devoted 
himself especiaUy to the study of natural science, whence he obtained 
the appellation of Physkus. 

STRXTdNlcf^, daughter of Demetrius Poliorcdtes and Phila, 
the daughter of Antipntrr. In a.c. 300, at which time she could not 
have been more than 17 years of nge* she was married to Scicucus, 
king of Syria. Notwiihstunding the dlspiirity of their agea* she iived 
in harmony with the old king f«>r smne yenrs, when it was disi;overcd 
that her sfepMin Aiitiochus wm* ilft^ply enamoured of herj and Seleu- 
cus, in order to save the life of his son, which was endangered by 
the violence of his passion, gave up Stratonice In marriage to the 
young prince. 

StrCphXdks InsOlae, a islands in the Ionian Sc^i olT the 
coast of Messt^nia and S. of Kacynthus. The Harpies were pursued 
to these islands by the sons of Horens; and It was from the circum¬ 
stance of the latter relarniMg from these Islinds after the pursuit that 
they are supposed to have obtained the name of Strophades. 

Str6ph!uS| king of Phock, son of Crissus and Antiphatia, 
and husband of Cydragora, Anaaibia or Astyochia, by whom he 
became the father of Astydamia and Pyladcs. 

Str^mCn {Struma, called by the 'rurks Ai/rnrik), an im¬ 
portant river In Macedonia, forming the boundary between that 
country and Thrace down to the time of Philip. 

StymphAlIdics, in Circck legend* birds with brazen beaks 
and claws. Pausanlas says they were ** man-eaters ** j they were 
destroyed by Hercules. SfymfAalwi was a fake in Arradisi close to 
a town of the same name ! Fruxer* Paumnim, vol iv., p. 

StymphAlus* a town in the N.E. of Arcadia, the territory 
of which was bounded on the N. by Achala, on the E« by Sicyonia and 
Phllasia, on the S. by the territory of Mantinea, and on the W. by 
that of Orchomenui and Pheneus. The town Itself was situated on 
a mountain of the same name, and on ihr N, side of the lake Siyu- 
PEAUS (Zarakn), on which dwelt, according to tradition, the celebrated 
birds, called STyumiAUc>K.s, dettroyi^ by Herculos, 

Stvra (Stura), a town in Euboea on the S,W. coast, not 
far from Caryitus, and nearly opposite Marathon In Attica. 

* Styx, connected with the verb orvy/w, to Aafs or aMar^ is 
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the name of the principal river in the nether world, around which it 
flows 7 times. Styx is described as a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 
As a nymph she dwelt at the entrance of Hades, in a lofty grotto 
which was supported by silver columns. As a river Styx is described 
as a branch of Oceanus, flowing from its loth source; and the river 
Cocytus again is a branch of the Styx. By Pallas Styx became the 
mother of Zelus (zeal), Nike (victory), Bia (strength), and Cratos 
(power). She was the first of all the immortals who took her children 
to Zeus, to assist him against the Titans; and, in return for this, 
her children were allowed" for ever to live with Zeus, and Styx herself 
became the divinity by w'-hom the most solemn oaths were sworn. 
When one of the gods had to take an oath by Styx, Iris fetched a cup 
full of water from the Styx, and the god, while taking the oath, poured 
out the water. By the waters of this river (or p«‘rh.aps by its per¬ 
sonified form, the goddess Styx) the gods themselves swore their most 
solemn oaths. 

SuADA, the Roman personification of persuasion, the Greek 

Pltho (n^flitj), also called by the diminutive SuatU'hx, 

SuBLiciiTS Pons, the oldest of the bridges at Rom.', said to 
have been built by Ancus Martius. It was c»f wc.od (.'fwMifflc; piles); 
and being often carried away by the floods, was always to the latest 
period rebuilt of that material, from a fueliog of religious respect. 
[The site of this bridge is uncertain ; r/. Middleton, Reimius oj 
Ancient Rome^ vol. ii., pp. 362-364.] 

StiBURA or SuBURRA, a populous district of Rome, com* 
prehending the valley between the Rsquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal. 

StessA PomktYa, also called PoMi^rrlA simply, an ancient 
and important town of the Volsci in Latiuin, S. of Forum Appii, 
taken by Tarquinius Priscus. It was one of the 23 cities situated in 
the plain afterwards covered by the Pomptine Marshes, which are 
said indeed to have derived their name from this town. 

SuESsiONES or SuESsoNRS, a powerful people in Gallia 
Belgica, who were reckoned the bravest of nil the Hidgic flnuls .nftcr 
the Bellovaci, and who could bring 50,000 men into the fudd in Caesar's 
time. 

SuetOnKus, Tranquillus, C., the Roman historian, was 
born about the beginning of the reign of Vuspasinn, and practised 
as an advocate at Rome in the reign of Trajan. He lived on intimate 
terms with the younger Pliny, many of whose letters are addressed to 
him. At the request of Pliny, Trajan granted to Su<doni\is the 
irium Hberorum, for though he was married he had not 3 children, 
winch number was necessary to relieve him from various legal dis¬ 
abilities. Suetonius was afterwards appointed private secretary 
(Magister Epistolarum) to Hadrian, but was deprived of this oflice by 
the emperor, along with Septicius Clarus, the praefect of the Praeto- 
rians, on the ground of associating with Sabina, the emperor's wife, 
without his permission. His chief work is his Lives of the Caesm, 
Suetonius does not follow the chronological ordf‘r in his Lives, but 
groups together many things of the same kind. His language is 
very brief and precise, sometimes obscure, without any affectation of 



ornament. The treatise De illustribus Grammaticis and that De Claris 
Rlietortbus are probably only parts of a larger work. The only other 
productions of Suetonius still extant are a few lives of Roman authors. 
[Translated by Philemon Holland, 1606. This fine old rendering has 
been reprinted in Nutt’s Tudor Translations Series (1899).] 

SuEVi, one of the greatest and most powerful peoples of 
Germany, or, more properly speaking, the collective name of a great 
number of German tribes, who were grouped together on account of 
their migratory mode of life, and spoken of in opposition to the more 
settled tribes. The Suevi are described by all the ancient writers as 
occupying the greater half of all Germany; but the accounts vary 
respecting the part of the country which they inhabited. 

SuiDAS, a Greek UAic:oi.ri.;-!icr (about 970 a.d.), of whom 
nothing is known. The Lexicon of Suidas, though without merit as 
to its execution, is valuable both for the literary history of antiquity, 
for the explanation of words, and for the citations from many ancient 
writers. 

Sulla, the name of a patrician family of the Cornelia gens. 
I. P.. r of the dictator Sulla, and grandson of 

P. Cor •* v:« k. who was twice consul in the Samnite wars. 

[Rufinus CoRNEi.ius.] His father is not mentioned. He was flamen 
dialis, and likewise praetor urbnnus and peregrinus in b.c. 212, when 
he presided over the first celebration of the £udi ApoUinares.—2. L,, 
surnamed Felix, the Dictator, was born in b.c. 138. Although his 
father left him only a small property, his means were suflicient to 
secure for him a good education. He studied the Greek and Roman 
literature with diligence and success, and appears early to have im¬ 
bibed that love for literature and art by which he was distinguished 
throughout life. At the same time he prosecuted pleasure with equal 
ardour, and his youth, as well as his manhood, was disgraced by the 
most sensu.al vices. He wns quaestor in 107, when he served under 
Marius in Africa, and displayed both zeal and ability in the discharge 
of his duties. Sulla continued to serve under Marius with great dis¬ 
tinction in the campaigns against the Cimbri and Teutones; but 
Marius becoming jealous of the rising fame of his officer, Sulla left 
Marius in 102, and took a comm-and under the colleague of Marius, 

Q. Catulus, who entrusted the chief management of the war to Sulla. 
Sulla now returned t'o Rome, where he appears to have lived quietly 
for some years He was praetor in 93, and in the following year (92) 
was sent as propraetor into Cilicia, with special orders from the senate 
to restore Arlobarzanes to his kingdom of Capp.adocia, from which 
he had. been expelled by Mithridates. Sulla met with complete suc¬ 
cess, He defeated Gordius, the general of Mithridates, in Cappadocia, 
and placed Ariobarzanes on the throne. The enmity between Marius 
and Sulla now assumed a more deadly form. Sulla’s ability and 
increasing reputation had already led the aristocratical party to look 
up to him as one of their lenders; and thus political animosity was 
added to private hatred ; but the breaking out of the Social war 
hushed all private quarrels for the time. Marius and Sulla both took 
an active part in the war against the common foe. But Marius was 
now advanced in years; and he had the deep xnortification of finding 
that his achievements were thrown into the shade by the superior 
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energy of his rival. Sulla gained some brilliant victories over the 
enemy, and took Bovianum, the chief town of the Samnites. He was 
elected consul for 88, and received from the senate the command of 
the Mithridatic war. The events which followed—his expulsion from 
Rome by Marius, his return to the city at the head of his legions, 
and the proscription of Marius and his leading adherents—are related 
in the life of Marius. Sulla remained at Rome till the end of the 
year, and set out for Greece at the beginning of 87, in order to carry 
on the war against Mithridates. After driving the generals of Mitliri- 
dates out of Greece, Sulla crossed the Hellespont, and early in 84 
concluded a peace with the king of Pontus. Sulla now prepared to 
return to Italy, where, during his absence, the Marian party had 
obtained the ascendancy. After leaving his legate, L. Licinius 
Murenj» in command of the province of Asia, with two legions, he set 
sail with his own army to Athens. While preparing for his deadly 
struggle in Italy, he did not lose his interest in literature. He carried 
with him from Athens to Rome the valuable library of Apellicon of 
Teos, which contained most of the works of Aristotle and Theo¬ 
phrastus. [Apellicon.] He landed at Brundusium in the spring of 
83. The Marian party far outnumbered him in troops, and had every 
prospect of victory. By bribery and promises, however, Sulla gained 
over a large number of the Marian soldiers, and he persuaded many 
of the Italian towns to espouse his cause. In the field his efforts 
were crowned by equal success; and he was ably supported by several 
of the Roman nobles. In the following year (82) the struggle was 
brought to a close by the decisive battle gained by Sulla over the 
Samnites and Lucanians under Pontius Telesinus before the Colline 
gate of Rome. This victory was followed by the surrender of Praeneste 
and the death of the younger Marius, who had taken refuge in this 
town. Sulla was now master of Rome and Italy; and he resolved 
to take the most ample vengeance upon his enemies, and to extirpate 
the popular party. One of his first acts was to draw up a list of his 
enemies who were to be put' to death, called a Proscriptio. Terror 
now reigned, not only at Rome, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists 
of the proscribed constantly appeared- No one was safe; for Sulla 
gratified his friends by placing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, 
or persons whose property was coveted by his adherents. At the com¬ 
mencement' of these horrors Sulla had been appointed dictator for as 
long a time as he judged to be necessary, during which period he 
endeavoured to restore the power of the aristocracy and senate, and 
to diminish that of the people. At the beginning of 81 he celebrated 
a splendid triumph on account of his victory over Mithridates. In 
order to strengthen his power, Sulla established military colonies 
throughout Italy. 23 legions, or, according to another statement, 47 
legions received grants of land in various parts of Italy. Sulla like¬ 
wise created at Rome a kind of bodyguard for his protection, by 
giving the citizenship to a great number of slaves, who had belonged 
to persons proscribed by him. The slaves thus rewarded are said to 
have been as many as 10,000, and were called Cornelii after him as 
their patron. After holding the dictatorship till the beginning of 79, 
Sulla resigned this office, to the surprise of all classes. He retired 
to his estate at Puteoli, and there, surrounded by the beauties of 
nature and art, he passed the remainder of his life in those literary 
and other enjoyments in which he had always taken so much pleasure. 



His dissolute mode of life hastened his death. The immediate cause 
of his death was the rupture of a blood-vessel, but some time before 
he had been suffering from the stii g disease, which is known in 
modern times by the name of Morbus Pediculosus or Phthiriasis. He 
died in 78 in the both year of his age.—Mommsen, History of Rome, 
vol. iv. ; Oman, Seiien Roman Statesmen^ pp.^ 116-161. — ^3. Faustus, 
son of the dictator by his fourth wife, CaeciUa Metella, and a twin 
brother of Fausta, was born not long before 88, the year in which 
his father obtained his first consulship. Faustus accompanied Pompey 
into Asia, and was the first who mounted the walls of the Temple of 
Jerusalem in 63. In 60 he exhibited the gladiatorial games which his 
father in his last will had enjoined upon him. In 54 he was quaestor. 
He married Pompey’s daughter, and sided with his father-in-law in 
the Civil war. He was present at the battle of Pharsalia, and subse¬ 
quently joined the leaders of his party in Africa. After the battle of 
Thapsus, in 46, he attempted to escape into Mauretania, but was taken 
prisoner by P- Sittius, and carried to Caesar. Upon his arrival in 
Caesar’s camp he was murdered by the soldiers in a tumult.— 4. P., 
nephew of the dictator, was elected consul along with P. Autronius 
Paetus for the year 65, but neither he nor his colleague entered upon 
the office, as they were accused of bribery by L. Torquatus the 
younger, and condemned. It was currently believed that Sulla was 
privy to both of Catiline’s conspiracies. In the Civil war Sulla 
espoused Caesar’s cause. He served under him as legate in Greece, 
and commanded along with Caesar himself the right wing at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48). He died in 45 *~“ 5 - Serv., brother of No. 4, 
took part in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. 

SuLMO, a town in the country of the Sabines, celebrated as 

the birthplace of Ovid. 

SuLPfcl-v, a Roman poetess who flourished towards the close 
of the ist century, celebrated for sundry amatory effusions, addr^bssed 
to her husband Calenus. 

SulpIcius Galba. [Galba.] 

SuLPicius Rufus, i. P., one of the most distinguished 
orators of his time, was born B.c. 124. In 93 he was quaestor, and 
in 89 he served as legate of the consul Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the 
Marsic war. In 88 he was elected to the tribunate; but he deserted 
the aristocratical party, and joined Marius. When Sulla marched 
upon Rome at the head of his army, Marius and Sulpicius took to 
flight. Marius succeeded in making his escape to Africa, but Sul¬ 
picius was discovered in a villa, and put to death.— 2. Serv., with the 
surname Lemonia, indicating the tribe to which he belonged, was a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero, and of about the same age. He 
became one of the best jurists as well as most eloquent orators of his 
age. He appears to have espoused Caesar’s side in the Civil war, 
and was appointed by Caesar proconsul of Achaia (46 or 45). He 
died in 43 in the camp of M. Antony, having been sent by the senate 
on a mission to Antony, who was besieging Dec. Brutus in Mutina. 
Sulpicius wrote a great number of legal works. 

SuMMANUS, a derivative form from summits, the highest, an 
ancient Etruscan divinity, who was of equal rank with Jupiter, As 



ftiplltr mm gcid of heaven In th« bright so Summanus was 
the god of tb# noctornal heaven, and hurkd his thunderbolts during 
#ie night* Summanus had a temple at Home near the Circus 
llaalmus. 

SOnIom, a celebrated promontory (*^ Sunium's marbled steep^ 
of Byron) forming Ute S* extremity of AttUn, with a town of the same 
name upon !t. Hera was a splendid temple of Athena, elevated 300 
feet above the tea, the columns of which are still extant.—Fraser, 
JPaasanictj, voL 11., pp. t $qq* 

S 0 f£eum make, [Adria.] 

SlrHE^fAs, the general of the Parthians, who defeated Grasses 

In a.c. 54. 

Sosa (O.T. Shit$an\ the winter residence of the Persian 
kings, stood In the diitrlct Clssia of the province Suslana, on the 
eai^rn bank of the river Chcms|>es« 

SOsXrWn, to whom the origin of the Attic comedy is 
ascribed, was a native of Megara, whence he removed into Attica, to 
the village of fcarla, « place celehrntcd ns a seat of the worship of 
DIonvsus* The Megaric comedy appears to have flourished, in its 
full development, about a.c 600 and onwards; and It was introduced 
by Susarlon Into Attica between 51b-564. 

SOsxAnaI; (nearly ct^rrespomling to Khuzisimt)^ one of the 

ehlaf provinces of the ancient Persian empire, 

StsXkis, a celebrated Greek town in Lucania, was situated 
betwaen the rivers Sybaris and Crnthis at a short distance from the 
Tarentlne Gulf, and near the confines of Bruttsum. ft was founded 
i.c. yso by Achaeims and Troe/.«nlans, and loon attained an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of prosperity and wealth. Its Inhabitants became so 
notorious for their love of luxury and pleasure, that their name was 
employed to indlcnte any voluptuary. 

SvcHAEcrs or Sichaeus, also called Aceebas. 

’ SvENKteis, a common name of the kings of Cilicia. 

SfOAMBEL <me of the most powerful peoples of Germany 
at an early time. They were conquered by TIbenus in the reign of 
Ai^uitus. 
mu^ [Sulla.] 

SmMXcHUS, Q. AtJRtbfus, a distinguished scholar, states¬ 
man, and orator in the Ihuer half of the 4th century of the Christian 
era, remarkable for h!s seal in upholding the ancient pagan religion 
of Home, ile was proconsul of Africa In 373; and in 391 Theodosius 
talsed him to the consulship. Of his works there are still extant to 
of epistles and some ffagmenti of oratlons.--See Glover, Life 
mid Littm in ih$ Fourth Contury, chap. vll. 

SvuBtftoXDKg, 5a Greek mythology, two islands near the 
^trance to the Black Sea. These !s!aii 4 s were fabled to clw 
either upon jihips that tried tp pass between them (Milton's ** just- 
rocldi^)* and to oruih them. The Arglfwa* the first ship that 
ieaniN|pi»di SO sail through; al^er this the sowlMBCaiYie axed. 



Symposium a Greek drinking-party. (See 

Fig. 59 -) 

SvNfesius, a Greek philosopher (4th cent A..D*), the most 
famous of Hypatm*s pupils. Became Bishop of Btoleniais: died 410. 
—Read Kingsley’s llypattm. 

Si^PHAX, king of the hlassaesylians, the W,-most tribe of the 
Numidians. His history is related in the life of his contemporary 
and rivali Masinissa. Syphaa was taken prisoner by Masinissa, B,C. 
203, and was sent by Sripio, under the charge of taelius, to Rome, 
where he died shortly after. 


SteAcOsAK {^miais,: in Italian, Sj’raeuse in English), the 
wealthiest and moat populous town in Sicily. It was founded s.c. 
734, one year after the ioiindation of Nimos* by a colony of Corinth¬ 
ians and other Uonans, led by ArchIns the Corinthian. At the time 
of its greatest prosperity,, Syracuse had a harbours. The Great 
Harbour, still called Porio Mufigwr^t Is a splendid bay about 5 
miles in circumference farmed by the island Ortygia and the promon¬ 
tory Plemmyrium. 'fhe .Small iiarb«jur, also called Laccius, lying 
between Ortygia and Atiiradina, was capacious enough to receive a 
large fleet of ships of war. i'here were several stone quarries (lauiu- 
miae) in Syracuse, which are frequently memioned by ancient writers, 
and in which the unfortunate Athenian prisoners were confined. 
(Thucyd. vij .; Plutarch, Life of NUiat.) The modem city of Syr»- 
cuse is confined to the island. Of the ruins of the ancient town the 
most important are the remains of the great theatre, and of an amphi¬ 
theatre of the Roman pefiod.—The government of Syrscuio was orig¬ 
inally an aristoeraey, and afterwords a democracy, till Oelon made 
himself tyrant or soveroign of Syroniae, b.c, 485. Under h!s rule 
and that of his brother Hnsron* Syracuse was raised to an unexampled 
degree of wealt^h and fjrosperity. Hleron died in 467, and was too 
ceeded by his brother I hrasybulus: but the rapacUy and cruelty of 
the latter soon provoked a revolt among his subjects, which led to his 
deposition aiid the establisihinont of a deiuocratical form of govern¬ 
ment. The next most important event in the history of Syrac\Se was 
the sie^e of the city by the Athenians, which ended in the total 
destruction of the great Athenian armament In 413, The democracy 
continued to exist in Syracuse till 406, when the elder Dionysius made 
himself tyrant of the city. After a long and prosperous refgn he was 
succeeded hi 367 by hl« son, the younger Dionysius, who was anally 
expelled by Tlmoleon In 343. A repuSacan form of government was 
sgam established: but It did not last bugs snd In 317 Syracuse fell 
under the sway of Agathocles. This tyrant died in »% j and the city 
being distracted by facllona, the Syrscusana voluntarily conferred the 
sucreme power u|^n Hltron IL, with the title of Idlng, b syo. 
Ifieron cultivated friendly relations with the Romans s but on Ms 
death in ai6» «t the advanced age of 9a, hts grandson Hieronymus* 
who succeeded him, espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A Romim 
army under Marccllus was sent ngaiii-jt Syracuse} and after a siege of 
a years, during which Archimedes usslated his fcUow-ckueni by the 
construction of various emgincs of war, the city was tsketi by Marcellus 
in a 12. From this time Syracuse botanio a town of the Roman 
province m Sicily.—-Sge Freemfin's //I'rfcry of Sicily. 





Syria, originally known as Aram (or ** the highlands ”) • a 
general name for the country N. and N.E. of Palestine. In a wider 
sense the word was used for the whole tract of country bounded by the 
Tigris on E.» Mediterranean on W,, Arabian Desert on S., and the 
mountains of Armenia on N. The people of Syria were of Semitic 
origin, of the same stock as the Hebrews, At the beginning of the 
Hebrew monarchy Syria was divided into a number of petty king, 
doms, which were generally at war with Israel* As the great 
Assyrian kingdom waxed, Syria waned; and Damascus was destroyed 
by Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, who conquered all Syria (middle 
of 8tn cent, s.c*). After having been a part successively of the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Macedonian Empires, Syria once 
more became powerful under the rule of Seleucus Nicator (312 b.c,), 
with Antioch for its capital. Its strength was further increased by ■ 
Antiochus the Great; tt was then that Palestine became a Syrian 
province. In b.c. 66 (after the destruction of the kingdom of Syria 
by Tigranes Syria was quietly added by Pompey to the posses¬ 

sions of the Republic, and became a Roman province; as such it U 
mentioned in the New Testament. Much later, Zenobia (g.v.) at¬ 
tempted to make Syria the seat of empire. The Roman emperors had 
much ado to defend Syria from Persian attacks; but the country was 
not finally disposed of tilt the great Arabian invasion and conquest 
in the yth cent. a.d. 

Syria Dea, the Syrian goddess of HierapoHs, known as 
Atargatis. Lucian (and cent, a.d.) has left us a full account of her 
worship, which was that of a deity of generation or fecundity. Her, 
rites were celebrated by men dressed as women, who thus endeavoured | 
to assimilate themselves to the goddess. Her worship spread mto! 
Greece and Italy with extraordinary rapidity. In the 3rd cent, herj 
rites were favoured at Rome by the Syrian empresses; and Helio-j 
gabalus (Elagabalus), priest of the black stone 01 Emesa, introduced; 
tnis worship even into the palace of the Caesars (Salomon Reinach,; 
Orpheu$, chap. 1 .). Atargatis has her Greek counterpart in Aphrodite. 

SYRINX, an Arcadian nymph, who being pursued by Pan, 
fled into the river Ladon, and at her own prayer was metamorphosed 
Into a reed, of which Pan then made his flute. 

SyrxIca Riolfo (W. part of Tripoli), the special name 01 
that imrt of the N. coast of Africa which lay between the 2 Syrtes, 
from the river Triton, at the bottom of the Syrtts Minor, on the W., 
to the Fhllaenorum Arae, at the bottom of the Syrtis Major, on the % 
It was for the most part a very nanow strip of land. Interspersed with 
salt marshes, between the sea and a range of mountains forming thf 
e 4 gi of the Oi?eat Desert (Sahara), with only here and there a fea 
i^ots capablb of cultivation, especially about the river Cinyps. It ^ 
peopled by Libyan tribes. Under the Romans It formed a part 0’ 
W province of Africa. It was often called Tripolitana, from its: 

aides, Abrqtonum. Oba, and Lbptis Magna; and this becam 
W ^OLSual name under the later empire, and has been handed dov^! 
own time in the modern name of the Regency of Tripoli 

", mA Syrtes, the a great gulfs in the E, half of 

of Africa. Both were proverbially dangerous, the Great^ 





Syrtis from its sandbanks and quicksands, and its unbroken exposure 
to the N. winds, the Lesser from its shelving rocky shores, its ex¬ 
posure to the N.IL winds, and the consequent variableness of the 
tides in it. x. SvRTls Maio« (Gulf of Sidro), the E. of the 2, is a 
wide and deep gulf on the shores of Tripolltana and Cyrenaica, exactly 
opposite to the Ionic Sea, or mouth of the Adriatic, between Sicily and 
Peloponnesus. The (Ircat Dchcfc comes down close to its shores, 
forming a sandy coast [.SvatiCA Reoio}. The terror of being driven 
on shore in it is referred to in the narrative of Si. Paul’s voyage to 
Italy {Acta xxvii,, 17).—a. Svims Minor (Gulf of Khabs)^ lies in the 
S,W. angle of the great bend formed by the N. coast of Africa as it 
drops down to the S. from the neighbourhood of Carthage, and then 
bears again to the K.: in other words, in the angle between the E. 
coast of SSeugitanu and By^iaceim (Tunis) and the N. coast of 
TripoUtana (Tripoli), 

SfHUS, POuUviit a slave brought to Rome some years before 
the downfall of the republic, who soon became highly celebrated as a 
mitnographer* He timy be said to have Nourished b.c. 45. A com¬ 
pilation containing probably many lines from his mimes is still extant 
under the title Tubiii Syri Sc/ifeafiae.—Best edition that of Biclcford- 
Smlth (1895)’ 

TAburnu.s ( Taimrm % a mountain belonging half to Cam¬ 
pania and half to Samnium. tt shut In the Caudlne pass on its S. side. 

TACFARir^AS, a Numtdian, and Roman auxiliary, who 
deserted, and became the Ifuder of the Musutamli, a people bordering 
on Mauretania, He was at length defeated and slain in battle by 
Dolabella, am. 34 

TachOs, king of Egypt, succeeded Aeons, and maintained 

U:ie independence of his country for a short time during the latter end 
of the reign of Artaxerxes IL 

TActTUS. I, C. CoRNEiJti.s, the historian. The time and 
place of his birth are unknown. He was a Uttle older than the 
younger Pliny, who was born a.o. 6t. Tacitus was first promoted 
by the emperor Vespasian, and he received other favours from his 
sons Titus and nomitian. In 77 he married the daughter of C. Julius 
Agricola, to whtirn he hod been h<‘trothcd In the preceding year, while 
Agricola was consul. In the reign of Domitlan, and in 88, Tacitus 
was praetor, and he assisted as one of the quindecemviri at the 
solemnity of the Ludi Secuiares which were celebrated in that year. 
Agricola died at Rome In 93, but neither Tacitus nor the daughter of 
Agricola was then with him. It Is not known where Tadtus was 
during the last illness of Agricola, in the reign of Nerva, 97, Tadtus 
was appointed consul suffectus, in the place of T. Virglnius Rufus, 
who had died in that year, and whose funeral oration he delivered. 
Tadtus and Pliny were most intimate friends. In the collection of 
the letters of Pliny there are 11 letters addressed to Tadtus. T^e 
time of the denih of Tadtus is unknown, but he appears to have 
survived Trajan, who died 117. The extant works of Tacitus ate 
a life of Ajiricola, his father-in-law; a history of his own times, 
undier the title Historiaif; this work comprehended the period 
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from the second consulship of Galba, 68, to the death of Domltian 
96, though the author designed to add the reigns of Nerva anj 
Trajan j—^the first 4 books alone are extant in a complete form; the 
5th book is imperfect:—the Annales, which commence with the death 
of Augustus, X4, and comprise the period to the death of Nero, 68, 
a space of 54 years; the greater part of the 5th book is lost, and also 
the 7th, Sth, 9th, loth, the beginning of the uth, and the end oi the 
x6th, which is the last book: the treatise De Moribus et Po'pulis 
Germaniae^ describing the Germanic nations; and, lastly, the Dialogus 
de Oratotihus, an early work whose genuineness has been disputed, 
but probably without reason. The moral dignity of Tacitus is iml 
pressed upon his works ; the consciousness of a love of truth, of the 
integrity of his purpose. His great power is in the knowledge of the 
human mind, his insight into the motives of human conduct; and he 
found materials for this study in the history of the emperors, and 
particularly Tiberius, the arch-hypocrite, and perhaps half madman. 
The style of Tacitus is peculiar, though it bears some resemblance 
to that of Sallust. In the Annals it is concise, vigorous, and pregnant 
with meaning; laboured, but elaborated with art, and stripped of 
every superfluity. A single word sometimes gives effect to a sentence, 
and if the meaning of the word is missed, the sense of the writer is 
not reached,—As he grew older, his style became more sombre; his 
love of rhetorical devices increased, and his anxiety to avoid the 
obvious became ever more constant. These features are specially 
noticeable in the Annals, where also Tacitus* wonderful power of , 
epigram and conciseness of phrase is shown in the most striking 
fashion. Best edition of the Annals is that of Furneaux (in 2 vols.). 
All his works have been translated into excellent prose by Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb.— a. M. Claudius, Ronian emperor from the 
a5th September, a.d. 275, until April, a.d. 276. Tacitus was at the 
time of his election 70 years of age, and was with difficulty persuaded 
to accept the purple. The high character which he had borne before 
his elevation to the throne he amply sustained during his brief reign. 
Ho died either at Tarsus or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, 276. 

TaidnArum (C. Matapan), a promontory in Laconia, form¬ 
ing the S.-ly point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a celebrated 
t»mple of PeseldSn, possessing an inviolable asylum. A little to 
the N. of the temple and the harbour of Achilleus was a town also < 
called Taenarum or Taenarus, and at a later time Caenepolis. 
On the promontory was a cave, through which Hercules is said to 
harve dragged Cerberus to the upper world. Here also was a statu^e 
of Arlon seated on a dolphin, since he is said to have landed at this 
spot after his miraculous preservation by a dolphin. In the time of 
the Romans there were celebrated marble quarries on the promontory. 

TXofiS> ^ mysterious Etruscan beiag, who is described as a! 
hoy with the wisdom of an pld man.-—He was the reputed founder of 
iiftho craft of Etruscan divination. Monunsen, Mistory of Rome, voL i. 

'TALASsio, the Roman god of marriage (^Gv^eh Bymemeus). 

TXlIus, one of the Argonauts, son of Bias and Pero, and 
iSng of Argos‘. He Was married to Lysims^che, and was father of 
Adrastua Parthenonaeus. and* Eriphyle. He was slain by Melamputs. 




Talent, Greek term for (i) a weight, (2) a sum ot money. 
Roughly, the Attic talent « 60 lbs. avoir., and the sum of money a 
i £240, 

Talos. I* Nephew of Daedalus.-*— 2. A bronze giant in 
CSrete, about whom several strange legends were afloat; see Frazer’s 
n. on PausaniaSi i*, 21, § 4, 

Talth^^bIus, the herald of Agamemnon at Troy. He was 
worshipped as a hero at Sp.-irta and Argos, where sacrifices also were 
offered to him. 

Tan Agra, a town of Boeotia.. Being near the frontiers of 
Attica, it was frequently exposed to the attacks of the Athenians: and 

near it the Athenians sustained a celebrated defeat, b.c, 457._The 

statuettes found on the site of this town are characteristic of the best 
Greek work in terra-cotta : Walters, Greek Art, pp. 19Q sqq, 

Tanais, the river Don, 

' TXnAquil. [Tarquinius ] 

TantXlus, son of Zeus and the nymph Pluto, His wife 
is called by .some Euryanassa, by others Taygcte or Dione, and by 
others, Clytia or Eupryto. He was the father of Pelops, Broteas, 
and Niobe. AH the traditions agree in stating that he was a wealthy 
king ; but while some call him king of Lydia, others describe him 
as king of Argos or Corinth. Tantalus is particularly celebrated in 
ancient story for the terrible punishment inflicted upon him after his 
death. According to the common account, Tantalus divulged the 
secrets entrusted to him by Zeus, and was punished in the lower world 
by being afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the same time placed 
in the midst of a lake, the waters of which always receded from him 
as soon as he attempted to drink them. (Homer, Odyssey, xK, 500) 
Over his head, moreover, hung branches of fruit, which reced^ in 
like manner when he stretched out his hand to reach them. In 
addition to all this there was suspended over his head a huge rock 
ever threatening to crush him. Another tradition relates that wishing 
to test the gods, he cut his son Pelops in pieces, boiled them*, and set 
them before the gods at a repast; whilst a third account states that 
he stole nectar and ambrosia from the table of the gods. According 
to a fourth story, Tantalus incurred his punishment by receiving a 
golden dog, which Rhea had appointed to watch Zeus and his nurse 
and which was stolen by Pandareus. The punlsfiment of Tantalus 
was proverbial in ancient times, and from ft the English language 
has borrowed the verb *‘to tantalise,that is, to hold out hopes w 
prospects which cannot be realised. 

i; TAphUe InsOlar, a number of small islands in the Ionian 

*'Sea, lying between the coasts of Leucadia and Acarnania. 

Tarciion, son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to have built the 
town of Tarquinii. Vlr^l represents him as coming to tl» assistance 
of Aeneas against Turnus, 

TArentum, an important Greek city in Italy, situated on the 

W coast of the peninsula of Calabria. The city stood In the midst 
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of a beautiful and fertile country. The greatness of Tarentum dates 
from B.c. 708, when the original inhabitants were expelled, and the 
town was taken possession of by a strong body of Lacedaemonian^ 
Partheniae under the guidance of Phalanthus. It soon became the 
most powerful and flourishing city in the whole of Magna Graecit, 
and exercised a kind of supremacy over the other Greek cities in Itafy!; 
With the increase of wealth the citizens became luxurious and! 
effeminate, and being hard pressed by the Lucanians and other bar-, 
barians in the neighbourhood, they were obliged to apply for aid to^ 
the mother-country. Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was the first who | 
came to their assistance in b.c. 338; and he fell in battle fighting on; 
their behalf. The next prince whom they invited to succour them was ‘ 
Alexander, king of Epirus, and uncle to Alexander the Great. At first he, 
met with considerable success, but was eventually defeated and slain by, 
the Bruttii in 326, near Pandosia, on the banks of the Acheron. Shortly I 
afterwards the Tarentines had to encounter a still more formidable ^ 
enemy. Having attacked some Roman ships, and then grossly insulted - 
the Roman ambassadors who had been sent to demand reparation, 
war was declared against the city by the powerful republic. The 
Tarentines were saved for a time by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who 
came to their help in 281; but two years after the defeat of this 
monarch and his withdrawal from Italy^ the city was taken by the 
Romans (272). In the second Punic war Tarentum revolted fromj 
Rome to Hannibal (212) j but it was retaken by the Romans in 207, 
and was treated by them with great severity. From this time Taren¬ 
tum declined in prosperity and wealth. It was subsequently made a 
Roman colony, and it still continued to be a place of considerable 
importance in the time of Augustus. Its inhabitants retained their] 
love of luxury and easej and it is described by Horace as molle 
Tarentum and imbelle Tarentum, 

Tarpeia, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the governor of the 
Roman citadel on the Saturnian hill, afterwards called the Capitoline, 
was tempted by the gold on the Sabine bracelets and collars to open| 
a gate of the fortress to T. Tatius and his Sabines. As thev entered,, 
they threw upon her their shields, and thus crushed her to death. The 
Tarpeian rock,, a part of the Capitoline, was named after her. 

TarquinIi, a city of Etruria. It was at Tarquinii that 
Demaratus, the father of Tarquinius Prisons, settled ; and it was froii 
this city that the Tarquinian family came to Rome. Tarquinii was 
subsequently made a Roman colony and a municipium. 

TarquMus, the name of a family in early Roman history, 
to which the 5th and 7th kings of Rome belonged. The legend of* the 
Tarquins ran as follows. Demaratus, their ancestor, who belongec 
tp the noble family of the Bacchiadae at Corinth, settled at Tarquinii 
in Etruria, where hp married an Etruscan wife, by whom he ha^ 
two sons, Lucumo and Aruns. Demaratus bequeathed all his propert] 
to.-Lucumo, and died himself shortly afterwards. But, althougi 
Lucumo was thus one of the most wealthy persons at Tarquinii, ane 
. had married TanaquiU who belonged to a family of the highest rank 
was ,excluded, as a stranger, from all power and influence in th 
rtate. Discontented with' this inferior position, he set out for Rome^ 
riding tn a chariot’ with his* wife, and accompanied by a large train 0 
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followers. When they had reached the Janiculus, an eagle seized his 
cap, and, after carrying it away to a great height, placed it again 
upon his head. Tanaquil, who was skilled in the Etruscan science 
of augury, bade her husband hope for the highest honour from this 
omen. Her predictions were soon verified. The stranger was received 
with welcome, and he and his followers were admitted to the rights of 
Roman citizens. He took the name of L. Tarquinius, to which 
Livy adds Priscus. His wealth, his courage, and his wisdom, gained 
him the love both of Ancus Marcius and of the people. The former 
appointed him guardian of his children; and, when he died, the senate 
and the people unanimously elected Tarquinius to the vacant throne. 
The reign of Tarquinius was distinguished by great exploits in war, 
and by great works in peace. He defeated the Latins and Sabines; 
and the latter people ceded to him the town of Collatia, where he 
placed a garrison under the command of Egerius, the son of his 
deceased brother Aruns, who took the surname of Collatinus. Some 
traditions relate that Tarquinius defeated the Etruscans likewise. 
He erected many public buildings, and other works, at Rome, the 
most celebrated of which are the vast sewers which still remain. 
Tarquinius also made some important changes in the constitution 
of the state. He was murdered after a reign of 38 years at the insti¬ 
gation of the sons of Ancus Marcius. But the latter did not s#^rure 
the reward of their crime, for Servius Tullius, with the assistance of 
Tanaquil, succeeded to the vacant throne. Servius Tullius, whose life 
is given under Tullius, was murdered after a reign of 44 years, by 
his son-in-law, L. Tarquinius, who ascended the vacant throne.—L. 
Tarquinius Superbus, commenced his reign without any of the forms 
of election. One of his first acts was to abolish the rights which had 
been conferred upon the plebeians by Servius; and at the same time 
all the senators and patricians whom he mistrusted, or whose wealth 
he coveted, were put to death or driven into exile. He surrounded 
himself by a bodyguard, by means of which he was enabled to do 
what he liked. His cruelty and tyranny obtained for him the surname 
of Superhus, But, although a tyrant at home, he raised Rome to 
great influence and power among the surrounding nations. He gave 
his daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum, the most 
powerful of the Latin chiefs; and under his sway Rome became the 
head of the Latin confederacy. He defeated the Volscians, and took 
the wealthy town of Suessa P’ometia, with the spoils of which he com¬ 
menced the erection of the Capitol which his father had vowed. In 
the vaults of this temple he deposited the 3 Sibylline books, which he 
purchased from a Sibyl or prophetess for 300 pieces of gold ; a price 
which he had at first scornfully refused. He next engaged in war 
with Gabii, one of the Latin cities, which refused to enter into the 
league. Unable to take the city by force or arms, Tarquinius had 
recourse to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to be ill-treated 
' by his father, and covered with the bloody marks of stripes, fled to 
Cbbii. The infatuated inhabitants entrusted him with the command 
of their troops; whereupon, at a hint of his father, who struck off the 
heads of the tallest poppies in his garden before the eyes of Sextus’s 
messenger, he put to death or banished all the leading men of the 
and then had no difficulty in compelling it to submit to his 
f^thdr. In the midst of his prosperity Tarquinius fell through a 
shameful outrage committed by his son'Sextus on Lucretia, the wife 
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of his cousin Tarquinius Collatinus. As soon as Sextus had departed, 
Lucretia sent for her husband and father. Collatinus came, accom* 
panied by L. Brutus; Lucretius, by P. Valerius, who afterwards 
gained the surname of Publicola. They found her in an agony of 
sorrow. She told them what had happened, enjoined them to avenge 
her dishonour, and then stabbed herself to death. They all swore to 
avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed stupidity, and placed him. 
self at their head. Brutus, who was Tribunus Celemm, summoned 
the people, and related the deed of shame. All classes were inflamed 
with the same indignation. A decree was passed deposing the king, 
and banishing him and his family from the city. Tarquinius, with 
his two sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at Caere in Etruria. 
Sextus repaired to Gabii, his own principality, where he was shortly 
after murdered by the friends of those whom he had put to death. 
Tarquinius reigned 24 years. He was banished b.c. 510. The people 
of Tarquinii and Veii espoused the cause of the exiled tyrant, and 
marched against Rome. The two consuls advanced to meet them. 
A bloody battle was fought, in which Brutus and Aruns, the sons of 
Tarquinius, slew each other. Tarquinius next repaired to I-ars Por- 
sena, the powerful king of Clusium, who marched against Rome at 
the head of a vast army. The history of this memorable expedition 
is related under Porsena. After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquinius 
took refuge with his son-in-law, Mamilius Octavius of Tusculum. 
Under the guidance of the latter, the Latin states espoused the cause 
of the exiled king, and declared war against Rome. The contest was 
decided by the celebrated battle of the lake Regillus, in which the 
Romans gained the victory by the help of Castor and Pollux. Tar¬ 
quinius now fled to Aristobulus at Cumae, where he died a wretched 
and childless old man. Such is the story of the Tarquins according 
to the ancient writers; but it contains numerous inconsistencies, and 
must not be received as a real history, 

Tarraco (Tarrn^C 7 ia,^ an ancient town on the E. coast of 
Spain, ^ Augustus, who wintered here (b.c. 26) after his Cantabrian 
campaign, made it the capital of one of the 3 Spanish provinces 
{Hispania Tarraconensis) and also a Roman colony,-—There still exist 
remains (in a fine state of preservation) of the great Roman aquedlict 
at Tarragona. 

Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of 

Cilicia Campestris, on the river Cydnus, about 12 miles above its 
mouth. All that can be determined with certainty as to its origin 
seems to be that it was a very ancient city of the Syrians, who were 
the earliest known inhabitants of this part of Asia Minor, and that it 
received^ Greek settlers at an early period. At the time of the Mace^ 
donian invasion it was held by the Persian troops, who were about 
to burn k, -when they were prevented by Alexander’s arrival. After 
playiftg an important part as a military post in the wars of the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander,, and under the Syrian kings, it became, by the 
peace between the Romans and Antiochus the Great, the frontier city 
of the Syrian kingdom on the N.W, As the* power of the- Seleucidae 
declined, it suffered much from the oppression of its governors and 
from the wars between the members of the roj^l family. At the 
time of the Mithridatic war, it suffered, on the ome hand, front 
Tigranes, who overran Cilicia, and. on the other, from the pirates, 
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who had their strongholds In the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, and 
made frequent Incursions into the level country, From both these 
it was rescued by Pompey, who made it the capital of the 
new RomaiT province of Cilicia, b.c. 66 . Under Augustus the city 
obtained immunity from tuacs, through the influence of the emperor’s 
tutor the Stoic Athrnodnrus, who was a native of the place. It 
enfoyed the favour, and was called by the names* of several of the 
later emperors. It was the scene of important events In the wars 
with the Persians, the Arabs, and the Turks, and also in the Crusades. 
Tarsus was the birthphuc of many distinguished nten, and, above all, 
of the Apostle Pnal 

TartXkus, son of Aether and G5, and by his mother Ge the 
father of the Gigantes, Typhocus and Echidna. In the Iliad Tartarus 
is a olace beneath the earth, reserved for the rebel Titans, as far 
belo\v Hades as Heaven is above the earth, and closed by iron gates. 
Later poets use the name as synonynmus with Hades. 

Tartessus, an anrient town in Spain, and one of the chief 
Sftttifements of the Phoenicians, probably the same as the Tarshish of 
Scripture. The whale country W. of Gibraltar was also called 
Tahtbssss. 

TAtIus, T., king of the Sabines. [Romulus.] 

Taunus {Tavnus), a range of mountains in Germany, at no 
great distance from the conflufnc* of the Moenus (Mafit) and the 
Rhine. 

Tatjri a wild and snvage people in European Sarmatia, who 
sscrificed all strangers to b goddess whom the Creaks Identified with 
Artemis. The Tnurl dwelt In the peninsula which was called after 
them Chersonesus Taurica. 

TavrIni, a people of Liguria dwelling on the upper course 
of the Po, at the foot of the Alpa. Their chief town was Taurasia, 
afterwards colontaad by Auguitua, and called Augusta Taurinorum 
fTMrit*). 

TAxniflls. [Taurentum.] 

I TAURftMftNiuM {Taermtm\ a city on the E. coast of Sicily. 
Taurus, a great mountain chain of Asia. 

TaxIlSs. j. An Indian prince or king, who reigned over 
the tract between the Indua and tha Hydaspea, at the period of the 
Mpedition of Aleaander, a.c. jay. Ilia real name was Mophis. ur 
ftmphis, and the Grecka appear to have called him Taxlles or Taxitos, 
from tha nama of hit capital dty of Toxlla.*—a. A general In the 
service of Mlthrldatea the Great. 

■' TjS.'tfoftT#, daughter of Atlas and Pl^one, one of the Pleiades, 
from whom Mt. Taygetus in Laconia la aald to have derived its name. 
By Zeus she beeame the mother of Lacedaemon and of Burotaa. 

„ TAfoSiTtifB, a tofty range of mountains of a wild and savage 
dtoractor, separating Laconia and Massenla, and extending from the 
feariers of Arcadia down to tha Pron. Taenaruia. 
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Teanum. I. Aptjlum (near Ponte Potto), a town of Apulia 
on the river Frento and the confines of the Frentani, iS miles from 
Larinum.— 2. Sidicinum (Teano)^ an important town of Campania, 
and the capital of the Sidicini, situated,on the N. slope of Mt, Massicus 
and on the Via Praenestina, 6 miles W. of Gales. 

T^:aiius (Teara, Deara or Deri), a river of Thrace, the 

waters of which were useful in curing cutaneous diseases. 

Trcmessa, the daughter of the Phrygian king Teleutas, whose 
territory was ravaged by the Greeks during a predatory excursion 
from Troy. Tccmessa was taken prisoner, and was given to Ajax, the 
son of Telamon, by whom she had a son, Eurysaces. 

TKoitA. I. {Pialt), an important city of Arcadia, and 
the capital of the district Tegeatis, which was bounded on the E. by 
Argolls and T-aconica, on the S. by Laconia, on the W. by Macnalia, 
and on the N. by the territory of Mantinea. It was one of the most 
ancient towns of Arcadia, and is said to have been founded by Tege- 
ntcs, the son of Lycaon. The Tegeatae sent 3000 men to the battle of 
Plataea, in which they were distinguished for their bravery. They 
remained faithful to Sparta in the Peloponnesian war; but after the 
bnrtle of Leuctra they joined the rest of the Arcadians in establishing 
their independence. During the wars of the Achaenn league Tegea 
was taken both by Cleomenes, king of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, 
king of Macedonia, and the ally of the Achaeans.—2. A town in' Crete, 
said to have been founded by Agamemnon. 

TSlXmOn, son of Aeacus and Endei's, and brother of Feleus. 
Having assisted Peleus in slaying their half-brother Phocus, Telamon 
was expelled from Aegina, and came to Salarais. Here he xvas first 
married to Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, king of the island, on whose 
death Telamon became king of* Salamis. He afterwards married 
Periboea or Eriboea, daughter of Alcalhous, by whom he become the 
father of Ajax (who is hence frequently called TelamofiWdcs^ and 
Tclamonlus keros). Telamon himself was one of the Calydoninn 
hunters and one of the Argonauts. He was also a great friend of 
Hercules, whom he joined in his expedition against Laomedon of Troy, 
which city he was the first to enter. Hercules, in return, gave to him 
Thennira or PTesione, a daughter of Laomedon, by whom he became 
the father of Teucer and Trambelus. 

TelchInes, a primitive tribe, said to have been descended 
from Thalassa or Poseidon. They are represented in 3 different 
aspects : (i) cultivators of the soil and ministers of the gods. As 
such they came from Crete to Cyprus, and from thence to Rhodes. 
Rhodes, which was named after them Telchinis^ was abandoned by 
them, because they foresaw that the island would be inundnted- 
Poseidon was entrusted to them by Rhea, and they brought him up 
in conjunction with Caphira, a daughter of Oceanus. Rhea, Apollo 
and Zeus, however, are also described as hostile to the Telchines. 
Apollo is said to have assumed the shape of a wolf, and to have 
thus destroyed the Telchines, and Zeus to have overwhelmed them 
by an inundation. (2) sorcerers and envious daemons {reXxiv = 
ffeXyiv from Their very eyes and aspect are said to have 

been destructive. They had it in their power to bring on hail, rain, 
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and snow, and to assume any form they pleased; they further mixed 
Stygian water with sulphur, in order thereby to destroy animals and 
plants. (z) As artists, for they are said to have invented useful arts 
and institutions, and to have made images of the gods. They worked 
in brass and iron, made the sickle of Cronos and the trident of 
Poseidon. 

Telegonus, son of Ulysses and Circe. After Ulysses had 
returned to Ithaca, Circe sent out Telegonus in search of his father. 

A storm cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, and being pressed by 
hunger, he began to plunder the fields. Ulysses and Telemachus 
being informed of the ravages caused by the stranger, went out to 
fight against him; but Telegonus ran Ulysses through with a spear 
which he had received from his mother. At the command of Athena, 
Telegonus, accompanied by Telemachus and Penelope, went to Circe 
in Aeaea, there buried the body of Ulysses, and married Penelope. 

Telemachus, son of Ulysses and Penelope. He was still 

an infant when his father went to Troy; and when the latter had 
been absent from home nearly 20 years, Telemachus went to Pylos and 
Sparta, to gather information concerning him. He was hospitably 
received by Nestor, who sent his own son to conduct Telemachus to 
Sparta. Menelaus also received him kindly, and communicated to 
him the prophecy of Proteus concerning Ulysses. From Sparta Tele¬ 
machus returned home; and on his arrival there he found his father, 
whom he assisted in slaying the suitors. 

Tel^mus, son of Eurymus, and a celebrated soothsayer. 

Telephus, son of Hercules and Auge, the daughter of king 
Aleus of Tegea. On reaching manhood, he consulted the Delphic 
oracle to learn his parentage, and was ordered to go to king Teuthras 
in Mysia. He there found his mother, and succeeded Teuthras on 
the throne of Mysia. He married Laodice or Astyoche, a daughter 
of Priam; and he attempted to prevent the Greeks from landing on 
the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, caused him to stumble over 
a vine, whereupon he was wounded by Achilles. Being informed by 
an oracle that the wound could only be cured by him who had inflicted 
it, Telephus repaired to the Grecian camp; and as the Greeks had 
likewise learnt from an oracle that without the aid of Telephus they 
could not reach Troy, Achilles cured Telephus by means of the rust 
of the spear with which he had been wounded. Telephus, in return, 

. pointed ouf to the Greeks the road which they had to take.—In 
classical literature we find two accounts of the coming of Telephus 
from Asia. See Frazer, Pausanias, vol. ii., p. 75. 

T£l£silla, of Argos, a celebrated lyric poetess and heroine, 
flourished about B.c. 510. She led a band of her countrywomen in 
the war with the Spartans. 

Telksph 6 rus he that brings to an end'^), a minor divinity 
among the Greeks, a sort of famulus of Aesculapius, the presiding 
deity of health, 

Tellenae, a town in Latium between the later Via Ostiensis 
and the Via Appia. 

Tellus, the ancient Italian deity of Earth (fe//us maieri.. 
s 2 
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She was the goddess of marriage and fertility. She was invoked in 
solemn oaths, as the grave of all things. Several festivals were 


cdebrated in her honoun > . • r -v 

Telmessus or TelmissoSs 1. (Mh, the port of 
a city of Lycia, near the border# of Cana» on a jgulf called TelmUsfrug 
Sinus, and close to the promontory Teltnissls.—a. A town of Carla, 
60 stadia (6 gmg. miles) from HalicarnasKUS. 

Tbi-onai, like the Roman publicani, were the farmers of 

taxes (among the Athenians). 

TfiMftNUS, son of Aristomachus, was one of the HcraHidaa 
who invaded Peloponnesus. After the conquest of the pemnsuia, he^ 
received Argos as his share. His descondants, the iemenidae. bring 
expelled from Argos, arc said to have founded tho kingdom of Mace. 

donia, whence the kings of Macedonia called themsfivcs 1 emanidae* 

TiMftSA or Tempsa {Torre del JLupf), a town in Bruttiutn 
on the Sinus Terrinaeus, and one of the most ancient Auionlan towns 


in the S. of Italy- ; 

Temp®, a beautiful and romantic valley in Thessaly, through, 
which the Peneus esenpes into the sea. The iovriy scenery of this, 
glen is freauently described by the ancient poeti#—“it was here thal, 
Apollo purified hhtiseif nftcr slaying the Python; and where he chased 
Daphne, whose metamorphosis gave him the bay-leaf crown. 

TisfiDos, a small island of the Aegaean Sea, off the coast of 
Troaa. It appears in the legend of the Troian war as the station 
to which the Greeks withdrew their fleet. In order to induce the 
Tpoians to think that they had departed, and to rocalv# the wooden 
home. In the Persian war it was used by XerMS as a naval station. 
It afterwards became a tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to her 
during dhe whole of the Peteponnaslan war, and down to the peace 
of AnttlcldaSk by which It was surrendered to the Pereians. At tho 
Macedonian oontfnest the Tanadlans regained their liberty. 

T£n®s or Tbnnbs, sbn of Cycnus and Proclea, and brother 
of Hemithea. Cycnus was king of Colonaa In Troas. His and wlfs 
WM philonome, who fell In love with her stepson; but as he repulsed 
hor advAiiceil »be Accused him to hi# fothsrs who put both hlf non mta 
daughter Into a chest, and threw them into tim eeiu But the ch^ 
was driven on the coast of the Island of Leucophn;** the 

inhabitants elected Tencs king, and which he called Tenedos, after Ws 


own name. 


T&C>% one of tKe Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
renowned as the birthplace of the lyric poet Ani^feo*i. 

TSeentIa, wife of M. Cicero- the orslor, whom aha botf 
9 children, a son and daughter. She was a woman of sound tense 
and great resolution; and ncr firmness of character was of no small 
service to her weak and vadltatlng husband in some Important periods 
of hli life. During the Civil war, however, Cicero was offended with 
her oohdlict, and divomd her in ttsOb #$* Tbseafia lo have 

attained the age of 103. f ; ^ , 

TiiymtiOi Atm^ umlly cslled Tbebisce, tiho oelt- 







hmtmd cc«:nic poet, wat born At Carthage, BX. 195. By birth or 
iBirdiaae he becama the sUive of P. lerentius Lucanus, a Roman 
ienAtor, A handaomt person and prondsing talents recommended 
Tarence to his master, who afforded him the best education of the 
and finally manumitted him. On his manumission, according 
to usual practice, Terence assumed his patron’s name. Terentius, 
havlnt! been previounly culled Publius or Publipor. The Andria was 
Hift first play ofTered by Terence (or representation, the curule 
iadiies referred the piece to Caeciltua, then one of the most popular 
l^ay-writers at Rome. Unknown and meanly clad, Terence began 
to read from a low stoul Ins opening scene. A few verses showed the 
'iSler poet that no onlin.iry witter was before him, and the voung 
£mirant. then in his ayth year, was inviicd to share the couch and 
mvwr of his judge. Tins rending «f lh« Andth^ however, must 
iavo preceded Us performance nearly two years, for Caecxlius died in 
IfiS and It was not acted till 166. Meanwhile, copies were in circula- 
“ a wivy was awakened, and Luscius Lavinlus, a veteran, and not 
' successful ^ay-writer, began hit unwearied attacks on the 
nadc and personal character of the author. The Andria was 
..joasful and, aided by the accompliahments and good address of 
.rtrence hlmwlf, wnt tha nteant of Introducing him to the most 
and intellectual circles of Rome. His chief patrons were 
Laalius and the younger Scipio, both of whom treated him as an equal, 
are said even to nave assisted him In the composition of his plays. 
a?N,r > residing sonte years at Rome, Terence went to Greece, where 
Kdavoted himself to the study of Menander’s comedies- He never 
itttonied to Italy, and we have various, but no certain, accounts of 
SMiaato. He died in the 3hth year of his age, In x$% or in the year 
&iowin£. Si* comedies are «U that remain to us; and they are 
orobably ah Terenca produced. They are founded on Greek 
^mnals but wo have corrcsfKindlng fragments enough of Menander 
to orove' that Terence retouched and sometimes improved his model, 
In Summing up h!s merits, we ought not to omit the praise which 
been univefsally accorded him—that, although a foreigner and a 
IliMlmgn, he divides with Cicero and Caesar the Ptlrn of pure Latin- 
SZa good edition of Twrence’a plays Is that of Ashmore; there is 
reflllv does lustlct to dsls charmitis; olay- 


m EngUsli version that really does justice to d^ls charmip 

fine eaoresslon, etrgnncc, and quntntness. Prof. Sellar a 
on T«renc« In hi. Roman PotU of lh$ Republic Is admirably 

'liitoa* 

T&iairrlus Va»ro. fVarro.] 

•TlRStJB, son of Ares, king the Thracians in Daulfe, after- 
mrdt Plawla Pandlon, king of A«k«, who hirf a daughters, Philo- 
mSa and Proene, called in the aaalttMce of Tereus against some 
.etawny, and gave hl«n hli daughter Prowe in ipa^^e. 
iuMM by her the father of Ilya, and than wnceated her ,in,to 
(tountry. that he might ihua marry her tletef Pbiferoalai wlwni he 
by saying that Procae wm dtajl. At to aame time to 
ijeprlved Phriomela of her tongue. OvIdTiwet., vi., 
ifisrtihy ttating that Teraua tmd Proene that her elster Philomela was 
dasd. • Philomela, however, ioon learnt the tt«h, and m^® ” 
kMHNi'lo tor alitor by • fa* arorda which aho wote Into 

tharaupon kllW her own ton Itya, and atrved up to flesh 
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of the child' in a dish before Tereus, She then fled with her sister. 
Tereus pursued them with an axe, and when the sisters were overl 
taken they prayed to the gods to change them into birds. Procn^ 
accordingly, became a nightingale, Philomela a swallow, and Tereus 
a hoopoo. According to some, Procne became a swallow, Philomela 
a nightingale, and lereus a hawk. 

TergestS (Trtesfe), a town of Lstria, on a bay in the N,E. 
of the Adriatic Gulf called after it Tergestinus Sinus. It was made 
a Roman colony by Vespasian, 

TeriSlis or TeriSla Castra, a fortress in Rhaetia, which 

has given its name to the country of the TyroU 

Term!nus, a Roman divinity, presiding over boundaries and' 
frontiers. His worship is said to have been instituted by Nuraa, who 
ordered that every one should mark the boundaries of his landed 
property by stones consecrated to Jupiter, and at these boundary, 
stones every year sacrifices should be offered at the festival of the. 
Terminalia. The Terminus of the Roman state originally stood 
between the 5th and 6th milestone on the road towards Laurentum, 
near a place called Festi. Another public Terminus stood in the 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 

Tkri>anmr, the father of Greek music, and through it ol 
lyric poetry. He was a native of Ahtissa in Lesbos, and flourish^gil 
between b.c. 700 and 650.—See Introduction to specimens of hi| 
poetry in Smyth Greek Melic Poets (1900). 

TERPsTcHSkfi, one of the 9 Muses, presided over the choralj 

song and dancing. 

Trsta, C. TrebAtJxjs, a Roman jurist, and a contempoikiy 
and friend'^ of Cicero. Trebatius enjoyed considerable reputation 
under Augustus as a lawyer. Horace addressed to him the ist S'^tire 
of the find Book. 

TestCtdo, Roman military term for a shield to protec^i 
soldiers when advancing to the siege of a town. 

TfixH'irs, dauglrter of Uranus and Gaea, and wife of Oceanui 
by whom she became the mother of the Oceanldes and of t^ 
numerous river-gods. ) 

T£trIcus, C. Pesuvius, one of the Thirty Tyrants, and tho 
last of the pretenders who ruled Gaul during its separation frpt! 
the empire under Gallienus and his successor, a.d. fi67-a74. ' 

Tkucer. X, Sun of the river-god Scamander by the nynlj 
Idaea, was the first kii^ of Troy, whence the Trojans are sbb 
times called Teuerh—2 Son of Telamon and Hesione, wa$ a ste 
brother of Ajax, and the best archer among the Grdeka at Ttp|;i 
He founded the towh Of .Salamis, in Cyprus, and married Eu!ne, ;M 
daughter of Cyprus, by whom he became the father of Asteria. 

^ TeothiSlas, an hhcieht king of Mysia. He was succeew 

in the kingdom of Mysia by Telephus* The ^ daughters of,!0etf 
thras. e-iven as a. reward to Hercules, are called by Ovid 7euthrmti» 





TicutSnes, a powerful people in Germany, who probably 
dwelt on the coa$t of the Baltic, near the Cimbri. They invaded 
Gaul and the Roman dominions, along with the Cimbti. at the latter 
end of the and century s.c. 

ThAIs, a celebrated Athenian courtesan, who accompanied 
Alexander the Great on his expedition into Asia. After the death of 
Alexander, Thais attached herself to Ptolemy Lagi, by whom she 
became the mother of two sons. Leontiscus and Lagus, and of a 
daug^hter, IrSnS. 

TnALASstus, a Roman senator of the time of Romulus. At 
the time of the rape of the Sabine women, when a maiden of surpass¬ 
ing beauty was carried oil for Thataasius, the persons conducting her, 
in order to protect her against any assaults from others, exclaimed 
**for Thalnssius.** Hence, it is said, arose the wedding shout with 
which a bride at Rome was conducted to the house of her bride¬ 
groom. 

Thales, the Ionic philosopher, and one of the Seven Sages, 
was born at Miletus about b.c. 636, and died about 546, at the age of 
00 though the exact date neither of his birth nor of his death is 
kno-Wn. He is said to have predicted the eclipse of the sun which 
happened in the reign of the Lydian king Alyattes; to have diverted 
the ^urse of fho Halys in the time of Croesus; and later, in order 
to unite the lonians, when threatened by the Persians, to have in¬ 
stituted a federal council in Teos. He was one of the founders in 
Greece of the study of philosophy and mathematics. Thales main- 
tamedi that water is the origin of things, meaning thereby, that it 
is water out of which everything arises, and into which everything 
resolves itself. Thales left no works behind him.—A good account 
o 5 his positioo as founder of the Milesian school of philosophy is 
given in Burnet, Sarly Gnek Phthsophy, pp. 39 $q^. 

THALftTAS, musician and lyric poet, was a native of Gortyna, 

i in Crete, and probably flourished shortly after Terpander. 

THXtU. 1. One of the 9 Muses, and, at least in later times, 
the Mute of Comedy,—a. One of the Charltes or Graces. 

Thali-o. [Home.] 

ThXm^ris, an ancient Thmcian bard, was a son of Phil- 
nmroon and the nymph Arglope. In hi, preemption he challenged 
the Mum* to a trial of akill, and being overcome In the contest, was 
deprived by them of hi, right and of the power of ringing. He was 
r^esented with a broken lyre in hi, hand. 

'ThXnXtos. [Mors.] 

THARoSLtA, the chief festival of Apollo at Athens (held May- 
June). Human sacrifice, used, in early time,, to be offered on this 
occarion.—See Gardner and Jevone, Manual of Grtok Antiquities, 

p. ,94- 

ThXsos or ThXsus, an island in the N. of the Aegaoan Sea, 
off the coast of Thrace, and oppoeite the mouth of the rivey'Nestus. 
Itlwas at a very early period taken posicssion of by the Pholtekians, 
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on account of its valuable gold mines. According to tradition the 
Phoenicians were led by Thasus, son of Poseidon, or Agenor, whe 
came from the East in search of Europa, and from whom the islaad 
derived its name. Thasos was afterwards colonised by the Parians, 
B.c. 708, and among the colonists was the poet Archilochus, The 
Thracians once possessed a considerable territory on the coast of 
Thrace, and were one of the richest and most powerful peoples in 
the N. of the Aegaean, They were subdued by the Persians under 
Mardonius, and subsequently became part of the Athenian maritime 
empire. They revolted, however, from Athens, in B.c, 465, and after 
sustaining a siege of 3 years, were subdued by Cimon in 463. They 
again revolted from Athens in 4U, and called in the Spartans, but 
the island was again restored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus 
in 407. 

1 'haumas, son of Pontus and Ge, and by the Oceanid 

Electra, the father of Iris and the Harpies. 

ThHno. I. Daughter of Cisseus, wife of Antenor, an<| 
priestess of Athena at Ilion.—a, A celebrated female philosopher of' 
the Pvthagorcan school, appears to have been the wife of Pythst- 

f oras," and the mother by him of Telauges, Mnesarchus, Myia, #ti| 
rignote; but the accounts respecting her were various. 

Theatre. For the Greek Theatre, see Haights Tragi 
Drama of the Groeks; and his Atik Thoatn (cd# 3) ; for the Roman 
theatre, Friodliinder’s Homan Ufa and Manmrs undut iha Smfy. 
Empire [E.T.], voi. ii. 

Thebae, in the poets sometimes Thebe, aft. DiospSli^ 
Magna, i.e. Great City of Zeus^ In Scripture Ho, or No-Ain 4 o*t, 
was the capital of Thebals, or Upper Egypt, and, for a long tifii; 
of the whole country. It was reputed the oldest city of the Wdrid. 
It stood in about the centre of cne Thebafd, on both banks of S 
Nile, above Coptos, and bn the Nomos CopUtes. It appears to have 
been at the height of its splendour, m$ the capital of Egypt, and si 
a chief seat of the worship of Ammon, about b.c. 1600. The fame of 
its gratl^ur had reached the Greeks as early as the time of Kotne| 
who describes It, with poetical exaggemtion, me having a Iwn<if 4 
gates, from each of which it could send out aoo war chariots, ftft 
armed. Its real extent was calculated by the Greek writers at 
stadia (€4 feojg. miles) In circuit. That these eomputadoni an mt 
exaggerated, is proved by the existing rulmt, which extend 
side to side of the*valley of the Nile, here about $ wide; wl& 
the rocks which-bound the valley, are perforated wit^ tcrobs. 
ruins, which are perhaps the moat magnificent in the world, ea^i»' 
within their site the 4 modern villages of Lmreoti 

Abou, and Gcurnou* ' * 

TkftBAE (in Europe\ the chief city in Boeotia. Its acropofe^ 
which was an oval etninence, of no great height, was called CaMU, 
because it was sAld ^ have been founded by Cadmus. It Is said thil 
the fortifications of the city were constructed by Amphlon arid hh 
brother ZethuS; dnd that, when Amphlon played his lyre, the sechei 
rpoved of their own accord, and formed the wall. No city, Is moia 
celebrated k the mythical ages of Greece ihmp Thdbea It waalit 
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tliat the use of letters was first introduced from Phoenicia into W. 
Europe, It was the reputed birthplace of the a great divinities, 
Dionysus and Hercules. It was also the native city of the seer 
Tkesias as well as of the great musician, Amphion. It was the 
scene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, and of the war of the “ Seven 
Thebes. A few years afterwards “The Epigoni/* or 
descendants of the seven heroes, marched against Thebes to revenge 
their fathers* death; they took the city, and razed it to the ground. 

It appears at the earliest historical period as a large and flourishing 
city; and it is represented as pobscssing 7 gates, the number assigned 
to it in the ancient legends. The Tiicbans were from an early 

?eriod inveterate enemies of their neighbours, the Athenians. In the 
►eloponnesian war they espoused the Spartan side, and contributed 
not a little to the downfall of Athens. But, in common with the 
other Greek states, thev soon became disgusted with the Spartan 
supremacy, and joined the confederacy formed against Sparta in b.c. 
394. The peace of Antaicidas, in 387, put an end to hostilities in 
Greece • but the treacherous seizure of ttie Cadmea by the Lacedae¬ 
monian general, Phoebidas, in aSa, and its recovery by the Theban 
exiles in 379 led fo ^ between Thebes and Sparta, in which the 
former not only recovered its independence, but for ever destroyed 
the Lacedaemonian supremacy. This was the most glorious period 
in the Theban annals; and the decisive defeat of the Spartans at 
the battle of Leuctra, in 371, made Thebes the first power in Greece. 
Her greatness, however, was mainly due to the pre-eminent abilities 
of citizens, Epamlnondas and Pelopidas; and with the death of 
the former at the battle of Mantlnea, In 36a, she lost the supremacy 
Iwilch she had so recently gained. The Thebans were induced, by 
ds»e eloquence of Demosthenes, to forget their old animosities against 
the Athenians, and to join the latter in protecting the liberties of 
Greece against Philip of Maecdon; but their united foirces were 
defeated by Philip, at the battle of Chaeronea, in 338. Soon after 
the death of Philip and the accession of Alexander, the Thebans made 
a last attempt to recover their liberty, but were cruelly punished by 
the young king. The city was taken by Alexander in 336, and was 
entirely destroyed, with tfie exception ot the temples, and the house 
of the poet Pindar; €000 inhabitants were slain, and 30,000 sold as 
slaves. In 316 the city was rebuilt by Camnder, with the assistance 
of the Athenians. In aqo it was taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
and again suffered greatly. After the Macedonian period Thebes 
rapidly declined in importance! and it received its last blow from 
Sulla, who gave half of its territory t& the Delphians. [Not to be 
tonfused with the Egyptian Tlifbcf (No-Ammon; the “populous 
tio of the A.V. of the Old Testament). This city, one of the most 
splendid in antiquity, i« mentioned by Homer (Iliad, ix« 38a). The 
eariitihg ruins at Kamac and Luxor testify to its former greatness.] 

Th£mis, daughter 01 Ur4nus and G#, was married to Zeui 
by whom she beoante the mother of the Horae, Irene, and of the 
Moerae. In the Homeric poems, Themis !• die personification of the 
order of things establisheo by law, custom, and equity, whence she 
is described as reigning in the assemblies of men, and as convening, 
by the command of Zcfus, the .assembly of the gods. She dwells m 
f^lympus, and Is on friendly terms with Hera* She is also described 
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as a prophetic divinity, and is said to have been in possession of the 
Delphic oracle as the successor of Ge, and predecessor of Apollo. 
Kymphs, believed to be daughters of Zeus and Themis, lived in a 
cave on the river Eridanus, and the ^ Hesperides also are caJled 
daughters of Zeus and Themis. On coins she often bears a resem¬ 
blance to the figure of Athena, and holds a cornucopia and a pair of 
scales. 

Th^mistJus, a distinguished philosopher and rhetorician, 

was a Paphlagonian, and flourished in the 4th cent, a.d., first at 
Constantinople, and afterwards at Rome, in the reigns of Constan- 
tius, Julian, Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius. 

ThemistoclSs, the celebrated Athenian, was the son of ; 
Neocles and AbrotSnon, a Thracian woman, and was born about 
B.c. 514. In his youth he had an impetuous character; he displayed 
great intellectual power, combined with a lofty ambition, and desire 
of political distinction. He began his career by setting himself in 
opposition to those who had most power, and especially to Aristides, 
to whose ostracism (in 483) he contributed. From this time he was 
the political leader in Athens. In 481 he was Archon Eponymus; 
about which time he persuaded the Athenians to employ the produce 
of the silver mines of Laurium in building ships, instead of distri¬ 
buting it among the Athenian citizens. Upon the invasion of Greece i 
by Xerxes, Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian fleet; and to his energy, prudence, foresight, and courage j 
the Greeks mainly owed their salvation from the Persian dominion. ; 
Upon the approach of Xerxes, the Athenians, on the advice of Themi-; 
stocles, deserted their city, and removed their women, children, and 
infirm persons to Salamis, Aegina, and Troezen. A panic having 
seized the Spartans and other Greeks, Themistocles sent a faithful 
slave tp the Persian commanders, informing them that the Greeks 
intended to make their escape, and that the Persians had now the 
opportunity of accomplishing a noble enterprise, if they would only 
cut off their retreat. The Persians believed what they were told, 
and in the night their fleet occupied the whole of the channel between 
Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks were thus compelled to 
fight; and the result was the great and glorious victory, in which, 
the greater part of the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed. This victory, 
which was due to Themistocles, established his reputation among j 
the Greeks. Yet his influence does not appear to have survived the I 
expulsion of the Persians from Greece and the fortification of the* 
.ports of Athens, to which he had advised the Athenians. He wasi 
probably accused of peculation, and perhaps justly, for he was not 
very krupulous; at all events he was ostracised in 471, and retired 
tp xArgos. After the discovery of the treasonable correspondence of 
Pausanias with the Persian king, the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens 
to accuse Themistocles of being privy to the design of Pausanias; 
wKei^upon thp Athenians sent off person's with the Lacedaemonians 
with instructions to arrest him (466). Themistocles, h,earing of what 
was designed against him, first fled froih Argos to Corcyra; then 
to Epirus, where 'he took rdfuge in the house of Admetus, king of 
she Molossi, and finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. Xerxes 
was'now dead (465), and Artaxerxes was on the throne. Themistocles 
went up to visit the king at his royal residence; and on his arrival 
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he sent the king a letter, in which he promised to do him a ^ood 
service, and prayed that he might be allowed to wait a year and 
then to explain personally what brought him there. In a year he 
made himself master of the Persian language and the Persian usages 
and, being presented to the king, obtained the greatest influence 
over him, and was presented with^ a handsome allowance, after the 
Persian fashion. Magnesia supplied him with bread, Latnpsacus 
with wine, and Myus with the other provisions. But before he 
could accomplish anything he died, probably by poison, administered 
by himself, from despair of accomplishing anything against bis 
country. Themistocles had great talents, but little morality; and 
thus ended his career, unhappily and ingloriously. He died in 440, 
at the age of 65.—C/. Cox, Greek Statesmen, pp. 128-194. 

THfeScLii^MfeNUS, a sobthsayer, son of Polyphides of Hy- 

perasia, and a descendant of Melampus. 

ThSocrYtus, the celebrated bucolic poet, was a native of 
Syracuse, and the son of Praxagdras and Philinna. He visited Alex¬ 
andria during the latter end of the reign of Ptolemy Soter, where he 
received the instruction of Philetas and Asetepiades, and began to 
distinguish himself as a poet. His first efforts obtained for him 
the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was associated in the 
kingdom with his father, Ptolemy Soter, in b.c, 285, and in whose 
praise the poet wrote the 14th, 15th, and 17th Idyls. Theocritus 
afterwards returned to Syracuse, and lived there under Hiero II. 

* It appears from^ the 16th Idyl that he was dissatisfied, both with the 
want of liberality on the part of Hiero in rewarding him for his 
poems, and with the political, state of his native country. It may 
therefore be supposed that he devoted the latter part of his life almost 
entirely to the contemplation of those scenes of nature and of epuntry 
life, on his representations of which his fame chiefly rests. Theo¬ 
critus was the creator of bucolic poetry as a branch of Greek, and 
through imitators, such as Virgil, of Roman literature. The bucolic 
idyls of Theocritus are of a dramatic and mimetic character, and are 
pictures of the ordinary life of the common people of Sicily.—-The 
best edition of Theocritus is that of Fritrschc (with Latin notes); 
but, for average English students, Kynaston’s or Cholmeley’s may 
be recommended. Of prose versions Andrew Lang's is incomparabry 
the best; but most people wilt prefer to read the Idyls in.Calverley’s 
beautiful verse rendering. C/. Symonds, The Greek Poets, chap. xxi. 

TH£ot)6Rlcus. I. King of the Visigoths from 41S to 
4^1, fell fighting on the side of A^tius and the Romans at the grPat 
battle of Chalons, in which Attila was defeated, 451.—TL Surnamed tjie 
Great, king of the Ostrogoths, succeeded his father Theodepir, in 
475, Theodoric entered Italy in 489, and after defeating Odcacer in 
3 great battles, and laying siege to Ravenna, compelled Odoadef to 
capitulate on condition that he and Theodoric should rule Jointly over 
Italy; but Odoacer was soon aftwwards irwrdered by his more 
fortunate rival (493). TheodoHc thus became master of Italy, which 
be .ruled for 33 years, till his death in 526. Hie long reign was 
.iprtw^ierous and beneficent. Theodoric was a patrbn of literature; 
and among his ministers were Castiodorus and Boethius, the two 
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last writers who can claim a place in the literature of ancient 
— Cf, Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 

TheodOrus. I. Of Bj-zrintium, a rhetorician, and a con 
temporary of Plato.-^. A phllos.'phcr of Cyrenaic school, usualh 
designated by ancient writers “the Atheist.” He resided for som^ 
time at Athens; and being banished thence, went to’ Ale'iandria 
where he entered the service of Ptolemy son of Lagus—i An 
eminent rhetorician of the age of Augustus, was a native of Gadara 
He settled at Rhodes, where Tiberius, afterwards emperor during 
his retirement (b.c. 6-a.d. 2) to that island, was one of his’hoarpr? 
He also taught at Rome. Theodorus was the founder of TsS oi 
rhetoricians called “ Theodorei.** 

THifiDdsIus, surnamed the Great, Roman emperor of the 
East, A.D. 378-395. was the son of the general Theodosius, and was 
born in Spam about 346. He acquired a considerable military renu 
tation m the lifetime of his father, under whom he serve/; and 
Valens, was_ proclaimed emperor of the East by 
Gratian. T ^e Roman empire in the East was then in a critic/ 
position, owing to the inroads of the Goths; but Theodosius gaLId 
two signal victones over the barbarians, and concluded a peacf wi& 
them in 382. In 387 he defeated and put to death Maximus whom 
In 2on acknowledged einperor of Spain, Gaul, and ISritain. 

In 390 ^eodosms gave a signal instance of his savage temper. A 
serious not having broken out at Thessalonica, in which the imoerini 
officer and several of his troops were murdered, Theodosius revived 
to take the most signal vengeance upon the whole city. The inhabit¬ 
ants were mvit^ to the games of the Circus; and as soon as the 
place was full, the soldiers were employed for 3 hours in slaughtering 
rtem. It was on this occasion that St. aWosI, archbfshop ^ 
Milan, after representing his crime to Theodosius refuwrf him 
admission to the churcS, and finally compeTd him 0 entreS 
pardon before all the -orrregatin. Theodosius died S Mla^ i7Ui 
January. 395-See TAr t c; Thcododus, by Dr. T. HodgWn 

• Megara, an ancient elegiac and gnomic poet 

^mapf 2 ,p[mthematicians, naraelv Thenn 

JwJiSi’ 2ixt,'!:.*72S'5 -ft. iJ . S'Srs 
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painter who flourished from the time of Philip onwards to that of the 
successors of Alexander. i 

Th£6n6£, daughter of Proteus and Psammathe, also called 
Idothea. 

TnitoPHRASTUS, the Greek philosopher,/was a native of 
Eresus in Lesbos, and studied philosophy at Athens, first under Plato, 
and afterwards under ’ Aristotle, He became the favourite pupil of 
Aristotle, who named Theophrastus his successor in the presidency 
of the Lyceum, and in his will bequeathed to him his library and 
the originals of his own writings. Theophrastus was a worthy 
successor of his great master, and nobly sustained the character 
of the school. He is said to have had 2000 disciples and among 
them such men as the comic poet Menander. He was highly esteemed 
by the kings Philippus, Cassander, and Ptolemy, and was not the 
less the object of the regard of the Athenian people, as was de¬ 
cisively shown when he was impeached of impiety; for he was not 
only acquitted, but his accuser would have fallen a victim to his 
calumny, had not Theophrastus generously interfered to save him. 
He died in b.c. 287, having presided over the Academy about 35 
years. His age is variously stated. According to some accounts he 
lived 85 years, according to others 107 years. He is said to have 
closed his life with the complaint respecting the short duration of 
human existence, that it ended just when the insight into its problems 
was beginning. He wrote a great number of works, fhe great 
object of which was the developmort of the Aristotelian philosophy; 
his Characters and his werk On P.ar.is are extant.—The former of 
these two books has been edited (with English version) by Jebb. 

Th£6pompxjs, of Chios, a celebrated Greek /historian, was 

the son of Damasistratus and the brother of Caucalus the rhetorician. 
He was born about b.c. 378, and attended the school of rhetoric, 
which Isocrates opened at Chios. He accompanied his father into 
banishment, when the latter was exiled op account of his espouslujg 
the interests of the Lacedaemonians, but he’ was restored to his 
native country in the 45th year of his age (333), in consequence of 
the letters of Alexander the Groat, in which he exhorted the Chians 
to recall their exiles. On his return,. Theopompus, who was a man 
of great wealth as well as learning, naturally took an important 
position in the state; but his vehement temper, and his supporf of 
the aristocratical party, soon raised against him a host of enemies. 
Of these one pf the most formidable was the sophist Theocritus. As 
long as Alexander lilted, his enemies ,^abd not take any open pro¬ 
ceedings against Theopompus; and even after the death of the 
Macedonian monarch, he appears to have enjoyed for some years 
ihe protection of the royal house; but he was eventually expelled 
from Chios as a disturber of the public peaoe, and fled to Egvpt to 
Ptolemy, about 305, being at the time 75 yeah of age.® We are 
informed that Ptolemy not ®Oitly refused to receive Theopompus, but 
would even have put him to death as a dangerous busybody, had 
noe some of his friends interdeded ior his life. Of his farther fate we 
hate no particulars. None of tho’wo^'ks of TheoprnnpUfa have^Cdmt 
doWni to Besides his HistbriesHbe composed several 'orations. 
His style resembled chdt of his mastoi^ Isocrates,' and he Is praised 
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by the ancients for his diligence and accuracy, but censured for the 
severity and acrimony of his judgments.—See Holden, Introduction 
to his edition of Plutarch’s Ttmoleon (pp. xvii. to xxi.); Bury, Ancient 
Greek Historians (1909), lect. v. 

THfiRAM^NES, an Athenian, son of Hagnon, was a leading 

member of the oligarchical government of the 400 at Athens, in b.c, 

411. Subsequently, however, he not only took a prominent part in 
the deposition of the 400, but came forward as the accuser of Antiphon 
and Archeptolemus, who had been his intimate friends, but whose 
death he was now the mean and cowardly instrument in procuring. 
After the capture of Athens by Lysander, Theramenes was chosen 
one of the Thirty Tyrants (404). But as from policy he endeavoured 
to check the tyrannical proceedings of his colleagues, Critias accused 
him before the council as a traitor, and procured his condemnation 
by violence. When he had drunk the hemlock, he dashed out the 
last drops from the cup, exclaiming. “ This to the health of the 
lovely Critias I **—See Thirl wall. History of Greece^ vol. iv. 

Th^rapnae, a town in Laconia, on the left bank of the 
Eurotas, and a little above Sparta, celebrated in mythology as the 
birthplace of Castor and Pollux. Menelaus and Helen were said to 
be buried here. 

Thermae, a town in Sicily, built by the inhabitants of 
Htmera, after the destruction of the latter city by the Carthaginians. 
[Himera.] 

I'hermSp'^lae, often called simply P^lae, that is, the Hot 
Gates or the Gates^ a celebrated pass leading from Thessaly into 
Locris, The pass of Thermopylae is especially celebrated on account 
of the heroic defence of Leonidas and the 300 Spartans against the 
mighty host of Xerxes. 

THfiROW, tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, reigned from about 
B.c, 488 till his death in 472. He shared with Gelon in the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians in 480. 

Ti^lersander, son of Polynices and Argia, and one of the 
Epigoni, went with Agamemnon to Troy, and was slain in that 
expedition by Telephus.—In Virgil, .4en., ii. 261, he is represented 
as one of the heroes of the Wooden Horse. 

ThersTtes, son of Agrius, the most deformed man and 
impudent talker among the Greeks at Troy. (Homer, Iliad, ii, 212 
rgg.) According to the later poets he was killed by Achilles, because 
he had ridiculed hirh for lamenting the death of Penthesilea, queen of 
th6 Amazons, ^ 

, Th£seus, the gr,eat legendary hero of Attica, was the son of 
AegeuSi king of Athens, and of Aethra, the daughter of Pittheus, 
kiug of Troezen, He was brought up at Troezen; and when he 
resichsd maturity, he took^ by his mother^s directions, the .sword 
and sandals, the tokens which had been left by Aegeus, and 'pro¬ 
ceeded to Athens^ Eager to emulate Hercules, he went by' land?/' 
displaying his prowess by destroying the robbers and monsters thaf 
infested the country. By means of the sword which he carHedl/- 
Theseus was recognised by' Aegeus, acknowledged as his son, and 



declared his successor, to the exclusion of the sons of Pallas. The 
capture of the Marathonian bull, which had long laid waste the sur¬ 
rounding- country, was the next exploit of Theseus. After this he 
went of his own accord as one of the 7 youths, whom the Athenians 
were obliged to send every year, with 7 maidens, to Crete, in order 
to be devoured by the Minotaur, When they arrived at Crete, 
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, became enamoured of Theseus, and 
provided him with a sword with which he slew the Minotaur, and a 
clue of thread by which he found his way out of the labyrinth. 
Having effected his object, Theseus sailed away, carrying off Ariadne. 
There were various accounts about Ariadne; but according to the 
general account Theseus abandoned her in the island of Naxos on 
his way home. He was generally believed to have had by her two 
sons, Oeonopion and^ Staphylus. As the vessel in which Theseus 
sailed approached Attica, he neglected to hoist the white sail, which 
was to have been the signal of the success of the expedition; where¬ 
upon Aegeus, thinking chat his son had perished, threw himself into 
the sea. Theseus thus became king of Athens, One of the most 
celebrated of the adventures of Theseus was his expedition against 
the Amazons. He is said to have assailed them before they had 
recovered from the attack of Hercules, and to have carried off their 
queen, Antiope. The Amazons in their turn invaded Attica, and 
penecnited into Athens itself; and the final battle in which Theseus 
overcame them was fought in the very midst of the city. By Antiope, 
Theseus was said to have had a son named Hippolytus or Demo- 
phoon, and after her death to have married Phaedra. Theseus 
figures in almost all the great heroic expeditions. He was one of 
the Argonauts; he joined in the Calydonian hunt, and aided Adrastus 
in recovering the bodies of those slain before Thebes. He contracted 
a close friendship with Pirithous, and aided him and the Lapithae 
against the Centaurs, With the assistance of Pirithous, he carried 
off Helen from Sparta while she was quite a girl, and placed her at 
Aphidnae, under the care of Aethra. In return he assisted Pirithous 
in his attempt to carry off Persephone from the lower world. Piri¬ 
thous perished in the enterprise, and Theseus was kept in hard 
durance until he was delivered by Hercules. Meantime Castor and 
Pollux invaded Attica, and carried off Helen and Aethra, Academus 
having informed the brothers where they were to be found. Menes- 
theus also endeavoured to incite the people against Theseus, who on 
his return found himself unable to re-establish his authority, and 
retired to Scyros, where he was treacherously slain by Lycomedes. 
The departed hero was believed to have appeared to aid the Athen¬ 
ians at the battle of Marathon. There can be no doubt that Theseus 
is a purely legendary hero, though the Athenians in later times 
regarded him as an historical personage, and as the author of several 
of their political institutions. [An important addition' is made lo our 
taiowiedge of the Theseus legend by the discovery of the Odes of 
Baochylides, See the t6th and 17th odes, and the introductions to 
those odes, in Jebb^s monumental edition (1905). Bacchylides repre¬ 
sents Theseus as a son of Poseidon, and apparently confuses the 
legend; the key, however, to the confusion is that Aegeus and 
Posridon were originally identicaU] 

ThespUe, an ancient town in Boeotia. At Thespiae was 
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preserved the celebrated marble statue of Eros by Praxiteles, who had 
given it to Phryne, by whom it was. presented to her native town. 

Thespis, the celebrated father of Greek tragedy, was a con¬ 
temporary of Pisistratus, and a native of Icarus, one of the detni in 
Attica, where the worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. The 
alteration made by Thespis, and which gave to the old tragedy a 
new and dramatic character, was very simple but very important. 
He introduced an actor, for the sake of giving rest to the chorus, in 
which capacity he probably appeared himself, taking various parts in 
the same piece, under various disguises, which he was enabled to 
assume by means of linen masks, the invention of which is ascribed 
to him. The first representation of Thespis was in b.c. 535.—See 
Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks^ pp. 26-38. 

Thesproti, a people of Epirus, inhabiting the district called 
after them Thksprotia or Tiiesprotis, which extended along the 
coast from the Ambracian Gulf N.-wards as far as the river Thyamis, 
and inland as as the territory of the Molossi. 

ThessIlIa, the largest division of Greece, was bounded on 
the N, by the Cambunian ■'-.CL.i.l.i'r,.-.. which separated it from Mace¬ 
donia ; on the W. by Mt. Pmdus, which separated it from Epirus; 
on the E. by the Aegaean Sea; and on the S, by the Malinc Gulf 
and Mt. Oeta, which separated it from Locris, Phocis, and Aetolia. 
Thessaly Proper is a vast plain shut in on every side by mountain 
barriers, broken only at the N.E. corner by the valley and defile of 
Tempe, which separates Ossa from Olympus, This plain is drained 
by the river Peneus and its affluents, and is said to have been 
originally a vast lake,, the waters of which were afterwards carried 
off through the vale of Tempe by some sudden convulsion, which 
rent the rocvs of this valley asunder- In addition to the plain already 
described there, were , a other districts included under the general 
name of Thessaly s, one called Magnesia, being a long narrow strip 
of country, extending along the coast of the Aegaean Sea from Tempe 
to,jthe Pagasaean Gulf, and bounded on the W. by Mts. Ossa and 
Olympus ; and the other being a long narrow vale at the extreme 
S. of the country, lying between Mts. Othrys and Oeta, and drained 
by the river Spercheus. Thessaljr Proper was divided in very early 
times ,injU) 4 districts or tetrarchies—a division which we still find 
subsistii^ in the Peloponnesian war. These districts were—1. Hes* 
TiAEOTO,^ the N.W. part of Thessaly, * hounded on the N. by Mace^ 
4oaia, q#*the_W. by Epirus, on the E. by Pelasgiotis, and on the S. 
by Thessaliotis ; -the Peneus may be said in general to have formed 
its S. limit.—2. Peusqi€)tis^'A he E. part of the Thessalian plain, was 
bounded on the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by Hestiaeotis, on the 
E< by Magnesia, and on the S-* by the Sinus Pagasaeus and Phthiotis, 
— ^3. Thess.-iltotis, the S.W. ^part of the Thessalian plain, was 
bpuinded, dn ftshe bfi-by Hestiaeotis, on the W. by Epirus, on the B. 
by^i Pelasgiotis, ;and ^on, tfee- S. by Dolopia- and Phthiotis.—4. 
Phtuiotis, the pf Thessalybounded on the N- by Thessaliotis, 
on,the W. by Dolopia, on the S. by the Sinus Maliacus, and on the 
E. by the Pagasaean Gulf. It is in this district that Homer places 
Phthia and HeIU,s Proper, and the dominions of Achilles. Besides 
these-there were 4 other districts^,' viz.— Ma 4 snesia. [Magnesia.] 




—6 DotoPiA, « small district bounded on the E. by Phthiotis, on the 
N bv Thessaliotls, on the W. by Athamania, and on the S. by 
OetaM. The Dolopes were an ancient people, for they are not only 
mentioned by Homer as fightinft before Troy, but they also sent 
deouties to the Amphictyonic assembly.—7. tiuTAKA, a district in 
the upper valley of the .Spurcheus, tying between Mts. Othrys and 
Oeta. and bounded on thp N. by Bolopia. on the S. by Phocis, and 
on the E. hy Miilis.- sS. M m.jh. [hfafiR.]—-The Thessalians were a 
Thesprotian tribe, tmd undf^r the jfiiidimce of leaders, who are said 
to have heon descendants of Hercules, invaded the W. part of the 
country, afterwards ciilleci Thessaliotis, whence they subsequently 
spread over the other parts of the country. For some time after the 
conquest, Thessaly was governed by kings of the race of Hercules; 
but the kingly power seems to have been abolished in early times, 
and the government in the separate cities became ollgaaMVal, the 
power being chieflv in the hands of a few great families descended 
from the ancient Icings. Of these two of the most powerful were 
the Aleuadae and the Scopadae, the former of whom ruled at Larissa, 
and the latter at Cranon or Crannon. At an early period the Thes¬ 
salians were united into a confederate body. Each of the 4 districts 
into which the country was divided probably regulated its affairs by 
some kind of provincial council; and in case of war, a chief 
magistrate was elected under the name of Ta^us (Tayifs), whose com¬ 
mands were obeyed by all the 4 districts. This confederacy, however, 
was not of much practical benefit to the Thessalian people, and 
appears to have been only used by the Thcssnlian nobles as a means 
of cementing and maintaining tneir power. The Thessalians never 
became of much Importanco in Grecian history. In b.c. 344 Philip 
completely subjected Thessaly to Macedonia, by placing at the head 
of the 4 divisions of the country governors devoted to his interests. 
The victory of T. Flamininus at Cynoscephalae, in iqy, again gave 
the Thessalians a semblance of independence under the protection of 
the Romans, 

ThessaIaOnIca {Sahmki\ more anciently Therma, an 

ancient city in Macedonia, situated at the N.E, extremity of the 
Sinus Thermaious. Under the name of Therma it was not a place 
of much importance. It was taken and occupied by the Athenians 
a short time before the commencement of the Peloponnesian war 
(b.c. 432), but was soon after restored by them to Perdlccas. It was 
made* am Important city by Csssander, who collected in this place 
the inhabitants of several adjacent towns (about B.C. $1$), and who 
gave it the name of Theisalonica, in honour of his wife, the daughter 
of Philip, and sister of Alexander the Great, From this time it 
became a large and flourishing city. It was visited by the Apostle 
Paul about A.D. 531 and about a years afterwards be addressed from 
qqrfnth a epistles to his converts In the city. 

T^estJus, son of Ares and Demonlci. He was the father 

of Leda, Althaea, and Hypormnestra. 

.TinsrOR, son of Idmon and Laothoe, and father of Calchas, 
ThWlytnenuSi Leucippa, and Theonof, 

ThStis^ one of the dauglu^TS of Nercus and Doris, was a 

marine divinity, and dwelt like her sisters, ths Herelds, In the depths 
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of the sea, with her father, Nereus. She there received Dionysus on 
his flight from Lycurgus, and the god, in his gratitude, presented 
her with a golden urn. When Hephaestus was thrown down from 
heaven, he was likewise received by Thetis. She had been brought 
up by Hera, and when she reached the age of maturity, Zeus and 
Hera gave her, against her will, in marriage to Peleus. Poseidon 
and Zeus himself are said by some to have sued for her hand; but 
when Themis declared that the son of Thetis would be more illus¬ 
trious than his father, both gods desisted from their suit. Others 
state that Thetis rejected the offers of Zeus, because she had been 
brought up by Hera; and the god, to revenge himself, decreed that 
she should marry a mortal. Chiron then informed his friend Peleus 
how he might gain possession of her, even if she should metamor¬ 
phose herself; for Thetis, like Proteus, had the power of assuming 
any form she pleased. Peleus, instructed by Chiron, held the god¬ 
dess fast till she assumed her proper form, and promised to marry 
him. The wedding was honoured with the presence of all the gods, 
except Eris or Discord, who was not invited, and who avenged herl 
self by throwing among the assembled gods the apple, which was 
the source of so much misery. By Peleus, Thetis became the mother 
of Acuilles (g.w.) on whom she bestowed the tenderest care and love. 

Thisb£, a beautiful Babylonian maiden, beloved by Pyramus. 
The lovers, living in adjoining houses, often secretly conversed with 
each other through an opening in the wall, as their parents would 
not sanction their marriage. Once they agreed upon a rendezvous 
at the tomb of Ninus. Thisbe arrived first, and while she was wait¬ 
ing for Pyrarnus, she perceived a lioness, which had just torn to 
pieces an ox, and took to flight. While running she lost her gar¬ 
ment, which the lioness soiled with blood. In the meantiipe Pyraipus 
arrived, and finding her garment covered with blood, he imagined 
that she had been murdered, and made away with himself under,a 
mulberry tree, the fruit of which henceforth was as red as blood. 
Thisbe, who afterwards found the body of her lover, likewise killed 
herself.—See the 4th book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 

Th6ant£a, a surname of the Taurian Artemis, derived from 
Thoas, king of Tauris. 

ThSas. I. Son of Andraemon and Gorge, was king of 
Calydon and Pleuron, in Aetolia, and sailed with 40 ships against 
Troy.-ra.' Son of Dionysus and Ariadne, was king of Lemnos, and 
married to Myrin^< by whom he became the father of Hypsipyle and 
SJcinus.' When the Lemnian women killed all the men in the island, 
Hypsipyle saved apd concealed her father, Thoas.—^3. Son of Bbry- 
sthenes, and king of jauris, into whose dominions Iphigenia was 
carried by Artemis, when she was to have been sacrificed. 

Thorax, Greek term for a cuirass, either bronze or leath^E( 
THRlcfA,’ was m earlier times the name of the vast spaed of 
.country bounded on the N. by the Danube, oh the S. by the Projpoli^i 
and the Aegaean, on the E. by the Ppntus Euxinus, apd on thelW/ 
by the river Strymon, and the eastern-most of the Illyrian tribesl 
tt was divid^ into 2 parts by Mt. Haemus (the Balkan), rur^mc^ 
from W. to E,, and separating the pfiain of the lower Danube from 
the fiverM which fall into the Aegaean. Two ex;tensive 
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ranges branch off from the S. side of Mt. Haemus; one running 
S.E. towards Constantinople; and the other called Rhodope, E. of the 
preceding one, and also running in a S.E. 4 y direction near the river 
Nestus, Between these two ranges there are many plains, which are 
drained by the Hebrus, the largest river in Thrace. At a later time 
the name Thrace was applied to a more limited extent of country. 
Thrace, in its widest extent, was peopled in the times of Herodotus 
and Thucydides by a vast number of different tribes; but their 
customs and character were marked by great uniformity. They were 
savage, cruel, and rapacious, delighting in blood, but brave and 
warlike. In earlier times, however, some of the Thracian tribes 
must have been distinguished by a higher degree of civilisation than 
prevailed among them at a later period. The earliest Greek poets, 
Orpheus, Linus, Musaeus, and others, are all represented as coming 
from Thrace. Eumolpus, likewise, who founded the Eleusinian 
mysteries at Attica, is said to have been a Thracian, and to have 
fought against Erechtheus, king of Athens. We find mention of 
the Thracians in other parts of southern Greece, and^ also in Asia, 
The principal Greek colonies along the coast, beginning at the 
Strymon and going E.-wards, were Amphipolis, Abdera, Dtcaea or 
Dicaepolis, Maronea, Stryme, Mesembria, and Abnos. The Thracian 
Chersonesus was probably colonised by the Greeks at an eariy period, 
but it did not contain any important Greek settlement till fne migra¬ 
tion of the first Miltiades to the country, during the reign of Pisi- 
stratus at Athens. [Chersonesus ] On the Propontis the a chief 
Greek settlements were those of Prrinthus and Selymbria; and on 
the Thracian Bosporus was the important town of Byzantium. There 
were only a few Greek settlements on the S.W. coast of the Euxine; 
the most important were those of Apollonta, Odessus, Callatis, 
Tomi, renowned as the place of Ovid’s banishment, and Istria, near 
the S. mouth of the Danube. The Thracians are said to have b<^en 
conquered by Sesostris, king of Egypt, and subsequently to have been 
subdued by the Tencrians and Mysians; but the first really historical 
fact respecting them is their subjugation by Megabazus, the general 
of Darius. After the Persians had been driven out of Europe by the 
Greeks, the Thracians recovered their independence; and at the begin¬ 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, almost all the Thracian tribes were 
united under the dominion of Sitalces, king of the Odrysae, whose 
kingdom extended from Abdera to the Euxine and the mouth of the 
Danube. In the 3rd year of the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 429), 
Sitalces, who had entered into an alliance with the Athenians, invaded 
Macedonia with a vast army of 150,000 men, but was compelled by 
the failure of provisions to return home, after remaining in Mace¬ 
donia 30 days. Sitalces fell in battle against the TribalH in 4241 
and was succeeded by his nephew Seuthes, who during a long reign 
raised his kingdom to a height of power and prosperity which it had 
never previously attained. After the death of Seuthes, which appears 
to have happened a little before the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
we find his powerful kingdom split up into different parts. Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, reduced the greater part of Thrace ; 
and after the death of Alexander the country fell to the share of 
Lysirnachus. It subsequently formed a part of the Macedonian 
dominions. We do not know at what period it became a Roman 
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ThrasSa, P. Paetus, a distinguished Roman senator, and; 
Stoic philosopher, in the reig’n of Nero, was a native of Patavium 
and was probably born soon after the death of Augustes. He made 
the younger Cato his model, of whose life he wrote an account. He 
married Arria, the daughter of the heroic Arria, who showed her 
husband Caecina how to die; and his wife was worthy of her mother 
and her husband. At a later period he gave his own daughter in 
marriage to Helvidius Priscus, who trod closely in the footsteps of 
his father-in-law. After incurring the hatred of Nero by the inde¬ 
pendence of his character, and the freedom with which he expressed' 
his opinions, he was condemned to death by the senate by command 
of the emperor, a.o. 66-—(Tacitus, Anmlsy xii., xvi.) 

THRASi^BCrbUS, a celebrated Athenian, son of Lycus. He 
was zealously attached to the Athenian democracy, and took an 
active part in overthrowing the oligarcl'.ical government of the 400 
in B.c. 411. On the establishment of ihe Thirty Tyrants at Athens/ 
he was banished, but, by the assistance of the Thebans, succeeded in 
overthrowing the Ten, who had succeeded to the government, and 
eventually obtained possession of Athens, and restored the democracy, 
403. In 390 he commanded the Athenian fleet in the Aegaean, andv 
was slain by the inhabitants of Aspendus. i 

ThuXs^machus, a native of Chalcedon, was a sophist, and^ 
one of the earliest cultivators of the art of rhetoric. He was a^ 
contemporary of Gorgias. 

ThrEnos (Greek term) =* a dirge, 

THtc^ofofis, I, An Athenian statesman, and leader of the. 
aristocratic party in opposition to Pericles. Hfe was ostracised in 
B.c. 444.—a. The great Athenian historian, of the demus Haliinus,, 
was the son of Olorus or Orolus and Hegcsipyle, and was born in- 
B.c. 471, Thucydides is said to have been instructed in oratory by 
Antiphon, and in philosophy by Anaxagoras. Either by ^nheritance^ 
or by marriage he possessed gold mines in that part of Thrace which^ 
is opposite to the island of Thasos, where he was a person of the| 
greatest influence. He commanded an Athenian squadron of 7 ships,] 
at Thasus, 424, when Eucles, who commanded in Amphipolis, senti 
for his assistance against Brasidas; but, failing in that enterprise,^ 
he became ap exile, probably to avoid a severer punishment, Hei 
himself says that he lived so years in exile (v. 36), and as it com»| 
menced in the beginning of 423, he may have returned to Athens in 
the beginning of 403, about the time when Thrasybulus liberate^ 
Athena. Thucydides is said to have been assassinated at Athens^ 
soon aher his return; and at all events his death cannot be placed 
later than 401. With regard to his work, we may^ conclude that we| 
have a. more exact history of a long eventful period by Thucydides^ 
than we have of any period in modern histoiv, equally long ani 
equally eventful.—Macaulay regarded Thucydides as ‘^the greatest' 
historian that ever lived; ” ^nd his judgment is that of most of his^ 
eontemporaries- Thucydides shows masterly skill in his narrative,: 
singular impartiality, and great penetration and insight. For a 
valuable discussion of Thucydides as an historian, see Bury, Andeni 
Greek Historians. The best edition for English readers is Jewett’s, 





(2 vols., i88i). Consult Jebb’s valuable Essay on the Speeches of 
Thucydides in Hellenica, 

THULt, an island in the N. part of the German Ocean, 
regarded by the ancients as the most N.-ly point in the whole earth. 

THtJRti, more rarely ThOrium {Terra Nuova\ a Greek 
city in Lucania, founded b.c. 443, near the site of the ancient Sybaris, 
which had been destroyed more than 60 years before. [Sybaris.] It 
was built by the remains of the population of Sybaris, assisted by 
colonists from all parts of Greece, but especially from Athens. Among 
these colonists were the historian Herodotus and the orator Lysias. 
The new city, from which the remains of the Sybarites were soon 
expelled, rapidly attained great power and prosperity, and became 
one of the most important Greek towns in the S. of Italy. 

Th-^estSis, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, was the brother 
of Atreus and the father of Aegisthus. 


Th-^ia, a daughter of Castalius or Cephisseus, became by 
Apollo the mother of Delphus. She is said to have been the first to 
have sacrificed to Dionysus, and to have celebrated orgies in his 
honour. From her the Attic women, who went yearly to Mt. Par¬ 
nassus to celebrate the Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian Thyiades, 
received themselves the name of Thyiades or Thyades. ^ (This word, 
however, comes from and properly signifies the raging or franttc 
women,) 

Thymbra, a city of the Troad, N. of Ilium Vetus, with a 
celebrated temple of Apollo, who derived from this place the epithet 
Thymbraeus. ^ 

TH^MfeLfi, a celebrated or female actress m the 

reign of Domitian, with whom she was a great favourite. 

THi^MOETfis, one of the elders of Troy, whose son was 
killed by the order of Priam, because a soothsayer had prediptea 
that Troy would be destroyed by a boy, born on the day on which 
this child was born. 

Throne, the name of Semple, under which Dionysus 

fetched her from Hades, and introduced her among the immortals. 

Thyrsus^ a wand carried, by Dionysus and his attendants, 


at religious rites. 

TfBfiRiNUS, one of the mythical kings of Alba, son 
Capetus, and father of Agrippa, is said to Jjaye teen drowned in 
crossing the river Albula which was hertce called Tthens (the Tiber, 
pn which Home stood). 

' TIBERIS, also TIBRIS, TVBRIS, ThYBRIS, Awi? TWrTNXXS, 
or Simply TiBBRiNUS {met or Tevere), the chief river ?n centa^ 
Italy, on which stood the city of Rom®; It is said *0 tave be^ 
orl^nally called Alhula, and to have received the name of Ttbens in 
poSc^ence of Tiberinus, king of Alba, having been drowned in it. 
The Tiber rises from 2 springs of limpid water m the Apennines 
ftear Tifernum, and flows in a S.W.-ly direction, separating Etruria 
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from Umbria, the land of the Sabines, and Latium. After flowing 
about no miles it receives the Nar (Nera), and from its confluence 
with this river its regular navigation begins. Three miles above 
Rome, at the distance of nearly 70 miles from the Nar, it receives 
the Anio {Teverone), and from this point becomes a river of con- 
siderable importance. Within the walls of Rome, the Tiber is about 
300 feet wide, and from 12 to 18 feet deep. After heavy rains the 
river in ancient times, as at the present day, frequently overflowed its 
banks, and did considerable mischief to the lower parts of the citv. 
(Hor., Carm., i. 2.) The waters of the river are muddy and yellowish 
whence it is frequently called by the Roman poets flavus Tiherul 
The poets also give it the epithets of Tyrrhenus, because it flowed 
past Etruria during the whole of its course, and of Lydius^ because 
the Etruscans are said to have been of Lydian origin. 

TJe^rTvs, emperor of Rome, a.d. 14-37. His full name 
was Tiberius Claudius Nero Caesar. He was the son of T. Clau- 
dius Nero and of Livia, and was born on the i6th of November, b.c. 
42, before his mother married Augustus. He was carefully educated 
and became well acquainted with Greek and Latin literature. In 20 
he was sent by Augustus to restore Tigranes to the throne of Armenia. 
In 13 Tiberius was consul with P, Quintilius Varus. In 11, while 
his brother Drusus was fighting against the Germans, Tiberius con¬ 
ducted the war against the Dalmatians and Pannonians. In 6 he 
obtained the tribunitia potestas for 5 years, but during this year he 
retired with the emperor’s permission to Rhodes, where he spent the 
next 7 years. His chief reason for this retirement was to get away 
from his wife Julia, the daughter of Augustus, whom he had been 
compelled by the emperor to marry. He returned to Rome a.d. 2. 
From the year of his adoption by Augustus, a.d. 4, to the death of 
that emperor, Tiberius was in command of the Roman armies, though 
he visited Rome several times. On the death of Augustus at Nofa, 
on the :59th of August, a.d. 14, Tiberius, who was on his way to 
Illyricum, was immediately summoned home by his mother Livia, 
and took possession of the imperial power without any opposition. 
He began his reign by putting to death Postumus Agrippa, the sur¬ 
viving grandson of Augustus. When he felt himself sure in his 
place, he began to exercise his craft. He took from the popular 
assembly the election of the magistrates, and transferred it to the 
senate. Notwithstanding his suspicious nature, Tiberius gave his 
complete confidence to Sejanus, who for many years possessed the 
real government of the state. In a.d, 26 Tiberius left Rome, and 
withdrew into Campania. He never returned to the city. He left 
on the pretext of dedicating temples in Campania, but his real 
motives were his dislike to Rome, where he heard a great deal that 
was disagreeable to him, and his wish to indulge (so Tacitus tells 
us) his sensual propensities in private. In order to secure still greater 
retirement, he took up his residence (27) in the island of Capreae, at 
a short* distance from the Campanian coast. In 31 Sejanus, who 
aimed at nothing less than the imperial power, was put to an igno¬ 
minious death, which was followed bv the exerutiCn of his friends; 
and for the remainder of the reign of Tiberius, Rome continued to be 
the scene of tragic occurrences. Tiberius died on the i6th of March, 
37, at the villa of Lucullus, at Misenum; having been smothered 
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by the order of Macro, the prefect of the praetorians—The picture 
that Tacitus draws for us of Tiberius is terrible: but it is a 
point whether the historian is to be taken too literaily For a 
attempt to reverse the verdict of Tacitus, see Prof. BeLlv 
Clodius and Tiberius (1S78). 

TJbullus, ALBiu8, the Roman poet, was of eauestrian 
family. His birth is placed by conjecture b.c. 54, and his death a r 
18. Of his youth and education absolutely nothing is known The 
estate belonging to the equestrian ancestors of Tibullus was at 
Pedum, between Tibur and Praeneste, and the poet spent there the 
better portion of his short but peaceful and happy life. His sreat 
pateon was Messala, whom he accompanied in 31 into Aouitania 
and the following year into the East. Tibullus, however was taken 
til, and obliged to remain in Corcyra, from whence he returned to 
Rome. So ceased the active life of Tibullus; his life is Tow the 
chronicle of his poetry and of those gentler passions which were the 
inspiration of his poetry. The characteristic of Tibullus is not ardour 
but tenderness and self-abnegation. He is a poet of the quiet life 
His elegies are addressed to two mistresses, under the probablv 
fictitious names of Delia and Nemesis; besides whom, as we learn 
from Horace (Od., 1. 33), he celebrated another beauty named Glvcera 
The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullus as a gentle and 
singularly amiable man. To Horace especially he was an obieet of 
warm attachment, and his epistle to Tibullus gives the most full and 
piecing view of h!s poetical retreat, and of his character.—Best 
edition of Tibullus (though only in selections) Postgate’s fioot^ 
English version by Cranstoun (1872). ^ v 9 3 ^ 

TlBi 3 ^R (rw//), one of the most ancient towns of Latium 

16 miles N,E. of Rome, situated on the slope of a hill fhence 
by Horace sufnum Tibur), on the left bank of the Anio Xh here 
forms a magnificent waterfall. Under the Romans Tibur continued 
to be a large and flourishing town, since the salubrity and beautiful 
scenery of the place led many of the most distinguished Roman nobles 
to build here magnificent villas. Of these the most splendid was 
the villa of the emperor Hadrian, in the extensive remains of which 
many valuable specimens of ancient art have been discovered. Here 
also the celebrated Eenobia lived after adorning the triumph of her 
conqueror Aurelian. Horace likewise had a country house in the 
neighbourhood of Tibur, which he preferred to all his other residences. 

TIcInus, an important river in Gallia Cisalpina. It was 
upon the bank of this river that Hannibal gained his first victory 
.oyer the Romans by the defeat of P. Scipio, b.c. 218. 

* TIfernus (Bi/enw), a river of Samnium, rising in the 
iApennines, and flowing through the country of the Frentani into the 
Adriatic. 


TIgellInus, SophokIus, son of a native of Agrigentum, the 

minister of Nero’s worst passions, and of all his favourites the most 
obnoxious to the Roman people. On the accession of Otho, Tigellinus 
'was compelled to put an end to his own life.—Tacitus, Annals, 

xiy., XV. 

TiGELLfus HermSg^nes. [Hermogenes.] 
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TIgranes, king of Armenia; reigned b.c. 96-56 or 55. In 
83 he made himself master of the whole Syrian monarchy, from the 
Euphrates to the sea. In 69, having refused to deliver up his son- 
in-law, Mithridates, to the Romans, Lucullus invaded Armenia, 
defeated the mighty host which Tigranes led against him, and 
followed up his victory by the capture of Tigranocerta. Subsequently 
Tigranes recovered his dominions; but on the approach of Pompey, 
in 66, he hastened to make overtures of submission, and laid his tiara 
at his feet, together with a sum of 6000 talents. Pompey left him 
in possession of Armenia Proper with the title of king. Tigranes 
died in 56 or 55. 

Tigris, a great river of W Asia, rises from several sources 
on the S. side of that part of the Taurus chain called Niphates, in 
Armenia, and flows S.E., first through the narrow valley between 
Mt. Masius and the prolongation of Mt, Niphates, and then throup^b 
the great plain which is bounded on the E, by the last-named chain, 
till it falls into the head of the Persian Gulf, after receiving the 
Euphrates from the W. 

TigurIni, a tribe of the Helvetii, who joined the Cimbri in 
invading the country of the Allobroges in Gaul, where they defeated 
the consul L. Cassius Longinus, b.c. 107. They formed in the time 
of Caesar the most important of the 4 cantons (pagi) into which the 
Helvetii were divided. 

TiLPHtJsfxjM, a town in Boeotia, situated upon a mountain 
of the same name, S. of lake Copais, and between Coronea and 
Haliartus. It derived its name from the fountain Tilphusa, which 
was sacred to Apollo, and where Tiresias is said to have been buried. 

TiMAEUS, I. The historian, was the son of Andromachus, 
tyrant of Tauromepium in Sicily, and was born about b.c. 353. He 
was banished frofm Sicily by Agathocles, and passed his exile at 
Athens, where he had lived 50 years when he wrote the 34th book 
of his history, He probably died about 256. The great work of 
Timaeus was a history of Sicily from the earliest times to 264.—See 
Holden’s Introduction to his edition of Plutarch’s Timoleon^ pp. 
zxm.7-xxxii.—2. Of Locri, in'Italy, a Pythagorean philosopher. 

’ a rhetorician and an historian, was a native of 

Mexandria, ifc^om wHith place he was carried as a prisoner to Rome, 
wb^re he opened a school of, rhetoric, and taught with great success. 

TImanthes, a* celebrated Greek painter at Sicyon, con¬ 
temporary with Zeuxis and Parrhasius, about b.c. 400. The master¬ 
piece of Timanthes' was his celebrated picture of the Sacrifice of 
4 phig 0 nia^ in which Agamemnon was painted with his face hidden in 
his mantle.—Cicero, Orator^ § 74 (with Sandys’ note); TarbelL Hkt. 
of Greek Art, p* a^o. 

TimOcr^QH, aj Greek lyric poet, of Rhodes, flourished in the 

5th cent. B.c, He was celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious spirit 
of his works^ and espedally lor ^ his attacks on Themistocles and 
Simonides. 

TiMdLftoN, son of Timodemusor Tnnaenetusand.Demayriste, 


actionary 



belonged to one of the noblest families at Corinth. His early life 
was stained by a dreadful deed of blood. We are told that so ardent 
was his love of liberty, that when his brother Timophanes endea¬ 
voured to make himself tyrant of their native city, Timoleon murdered 
him rather than allow him to destroy the liberty of the state At 
the request of the Greek cities of Sicily, the Corinthians despatched 
Timoleon with a small force^ in B.c. 344 to repel the Carthaginians 
from that island. He obtained possession of Syracuse, and then 
proceeded to expel the tyrants from the other Greek cities of Sicily 
but was interrupted in this undertaking by a formidable invasion of 
the Carthaginians, who landed at Lilybaeum in 339, with an im¬ 
mense army. Timoleon could only induce 12,000 men to march with 
him against the Carthaginians; but with this small force he gained 
a brilliant' victory over the Carthaginians on the river Crimissus 
(339). The Carthaginians were glad to conclude a treaty with 
Timoleon in 338, by which the river Halycus was fixed as the bound¬ 
ary of the Carthaginian and Greek dominions in Sicily. Subse¬ 
quently he expelled almost all the tyrants from the Greet cities in 
Sicily, and established democracies instead. Timoleon, however, was 
in reality the ruler of Sicily, for all the states consulted him on every 
matter of importance; and the wisdom of his rule is attested by the 
flourishing condition of the island for several years even after his 
death. He died in 337.—See Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon (Holden’s 
edit. 1889; Holden’s Introduction gives a full account of Timoleon). 

TImon. I. The son of Timarchus of Phlius, a philosopher 
of the sect of the Sceptics, flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, about b.c. 279, and onwards. He taught at Chalcedon, as a 
sophist, with such success that he realised a fortune. He then 
removed to Athens, where he passed the remainder of his life, with 
the exception of a short residence at Thebes. He was the author of 
3 books* of lampoons. He died at the age of almost 90.— 2, The 
Misanthrope, an Athenian, lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
In consequence of the ingratitude he experienced, and the disappoint¬ 
ments he suffered, from his early friends and companions, he secluded 
himself from the world, admitting no one to his society except Alcibiades, 
—See, of course, Shakespeare, l^imon of Athens* 

TImSthKus, a celebrated musician and poet of the later 
Athenian dithyramb, was a native of Miletus, and the son of Ther- 
sander. He was born b.c. 446, and died 357, in the 90th year of his 
age. He was at first unfortunate in his professional efforts'. Even 
the Athenians, fond as they were of novelty, were offended at the 
bold innovations of Timotheus, and hissed off his periormanoe. On 
this occasion it is said that Euripides encouraged Timotheus by the 
prediction that he would soon have the fheatrcs at his feet. This 
prediction appears to have been accompli.shcd in the vast popularity 
which Timotheus afterwards enjoyed.^ Pie delighted in the most 
artificial and intricate forms of musical expression, and he used 
instrumental music, without a vocal accompaniment, to a greater es^ent 
than any previous composer. Perhaps the pnost important of his Itt- 
povations, as the means of introducing all the otherSi was 

, 1 Keoeatly of the 4^ cent. a.c has,been eomabiug tJtm of 

Uie ofTunoifoeus* 
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addition to the number of the strings of the cithara, which he seem 
to have increased to ir. 

Tingis {Tangier), a cily of Mauretania, on the S. coast of 

the Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of Gibraltar), was a place of verv 
great antiquity. It was made by Augustus a free city, and bv 
Claudius a colony, and the capital of Mauretania Tingitana. ^ 

TtRfes^As, a Thebanij was one of the most renowned sooth¬ 
sayers in all antiquity. He was blind from his seventh year but 
lived to a very old ^ge. The occasion of his blindne.ss and of bis 
prophetic power is variously related. In the war of the Seven against 
Thebes, he declared that Thebes should be victorious, if Menoeceus 
would sacrifice himself; and during the war of the Epigoni, when 
the Thebans had been defeated, he advised them to commence negotia¬ 
tions of peace, and to avail themselves of the opportunity that would 
thus be afforded them to take to flight. He himself fled with them 
(or, according to others, he was carried to Delphi as a captive), but 
on his way he drank from the well of Tilphossa, and died. Even 
in the lower world Tiresias was believed to retain the powers of 
perception, while the souls of other nnortals were mere shades, and 
there also he continued to use his golden staff. (Horn., Odyss,, 
xl 90-151.) The blind seer Tiresias acts so prominent a part in 
the mythical history of Greece, that there is scarcely any event with 
which he is not connected in some way or other ; and this introduction 
of the seer in so many occurrences separated by long intervals of time, 
was facilitated by the belief in his long life.—See Tennyson’s fine poem 
Tiresias, 

TTr!dAt£s. I. The second king of Parthia.—2. King of 
Armenia, and brother of Vologeses I., king of Parthia. He was made 
king of Armenia by his brother, but was driven out of the kingdom 
by Corbulo, the Roman general, and finally received the Armenian 
crown from Nero at Rome in a.d. 63. 

tiro, M. TxjllKus, Che freedman of Cicero, to whom he was 
an object of tender affection. He appears to have been a man of 
very amiable disposition and highly cultivated intellect. He was not 
only the amanuensis of the orator, and his assistant in literary 
labour, but was himself an author of no mean reputation, and notices 
of several works from his pen have been preserved by ancient writers. 
After the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a farm in the neighbour¬ 
hood of PuteoU, where he lived until he reached his looth year. It 
is usually believed that Tiro was the inventor of the art of shorthand 
writing (Notae Tironianae), 

TTryns, an ancient town in Argolis, and one of the most 
ancient in all Greece, is said to have been founded by Proetus, the 
brother of Acrisius, >Jvho byilt the massive walls of the city with the 
help of the Cyclopes. Proetus was succeeded by Perseus; and it 
wsis here that Hercules was brought up. The remains of the city 
are some of the most interesting m all Greece.—^I'he archaeological 
excavations Of Schliemstnn and Dfirpfeld, 1884—5, have thrown a 
apod of light on the life and customs of the heroes of old Greek 
legend. We can now trace the plan of the royal palace at Tiryns. 
See Gardner, New Chapters in. Greek History, chap. iv. 




TIsXmSnus, son of Orestes and Hermoine, was king of 
Argos, but was deprived of his kingdom when the Heraclidae in^ded 
Peloponnesus. He was slain in a battle against the Heraclidae. 

TIsJphSnE. [Eumenidae.j 


TissAPHERNfis, a famous Persian, who was appointed satrap 
of Lower Asia in B.c. 414. He espoused the cause of the Spartans in 
the Peloponnesian war, but he did not give them any effectual assist¬ 
ance, since his policy was to exhaust the strength of both parties by 
the continuance of the wan His plans, however, were thwarted bv 
the arrival of Cyrus m Asia Minor in 407, who supplied the Lace¬ 
daemonians with cordial and effectual assistance. At the battle of 
Cunaxa, in 401, Tlssaphernes was one of the 4 generals who com¬ 
manded the army of Artaxerxes, and his troops were the only portion 
of the left wing that was not put to flight by the Greeks. When 
the 10,000 had begun their retreat, Tissaphernes promised to conduct 
them home in safety; but in the course of the march he treacherously 
arrested Clearchus and 4 of the other p^enerals. As a reward for his 
services, he was invested by the king, in addition to his own satrapy 
with all the authority which Cyrus had enjoyed in western Asia 
This led to a war with Sparta, in which Tissaphernes was unsuccess¬ 
ful; on which account, as well as by the influence of Parysatis the 
mother of Cyrus, he was put to death in 395 by order of the king. 

Titanes. 1 . The sons and daughters of Uriinus (Heaven) 
and Ge (Earth), originally^ dwelt in heaven, whence they are called 
Uranidae. They were 12 in number, 6 sons and 6 daughters. It is 
said that Uranus, the first ruler of the world, threw his sons the 
Hecatoncheires (Hundred-Handed) into Tartarus. Gaea, indignant 
at this, persuaded the Titans to rise against their father, and gave 
to Cronus an adamantine sickle. They did as their mother bade 
them, with the exception of Oceanus. Cronus, with his sickle un¬ 
manned his father, and threw the part into the sea; from the drops 
of his blood there arose the Erinnyes.—Alecto, Tisiphone and 
Megaera. The Titans then deposed Uranus, liberated their brothers 
wbo had been cast into Tartarus, and raised Cronus to the throne, 
put Cronus hurled the Cyclopes back into Tartarus, and married his 
sister Rhea. It having been foretold to him by Gaea and Uranus 
that he should be dethroned by one of his own children, he swallowed 
mccessively his children Hestfa, Demeter, Hera, Pluto, and Poseidon, 
phea, therefore, when she was pregnant with Zeus went to Crete 
|nd gave birth to the child in the Dictaean Cave, where he was 
brought up by the Curetes. When Zeus had grown up he availed 
himself of the assistance of Thetis, the daughter of Oceanus, who 
gave to Cronus a potion which caused him to bring up the stone and 
tlie children he had swallowed. United with his brothers and sisters, 
2:eiis now began the contest against Cronus and the ruling Titans. 
Tiiis contest (usually called the Titanomachia) was carried on in 
Tfllssaly, Cronus and the Titans occupying Mt. Othrys, and the sons 
'ft Cronus Mt. Olympus. It lasted 10 years, till at length Gaea pro- 
mi^d victory to Zeus if he would deliver the Cyclopes and Hecaton- 
^eires from Tartarus. Zeus accordingly slew vampe, who guarded 
t-;- Cyclop'js, and the latter furnished him with thunder and light- 
i‘-g. The Titans then were overcome, and hurled down into a cavity 
T 




below Tartarus, and the Hecatoncheires were set to guard them. 
It must be observed that the fight of the Titans is sometimes coni 
founded by ancient writers with the fight of the Gigantes.—2. The 
name Titans is also given to those divine or semi-divine beings who 
were descended from the Titans, such as Prometheus, Hecate, Latona, 
and especially Helios (the Sun) and Selene (the Moon), as the children 
of Hyperion and Thia; and even to the descendants of Helios, such 
as Circe. 

TIthOnus, son of Laomedon and Strymo, and brother of 
Priam; By the prayers of Eos (Dawn), who loved him, he obtained 
from the gods immortality, but not eternal youth, in consequence of 
which he completely shrank together in his old age; whence a decrepit 
old man was proverbially called Tithonus.—See Tennyson’s splendid 
rendering of the legend, in his Tithonus, 

TIthraxjstes, a Persian, who succeeded Tissaphernes in his 
satrapy, and put him to death by order of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
B.c. 395. 

Titus FLAvfus SabInus Vespas!anus, Roman emperor, 

A.D. 79~Si, commonly called hy his praenomen Titus, was the son of 
the emperor Vespasianus and his wife Flavia Domitilla. He was born 
on the 30th of December, a.d. 40. When a young man he served as 
tribunus in Britain and in Germany, with great credit. After 

having been quaestor, he had the command of a legion, and served 
tinder his father in the Jewish wars. Vespasian returned to Italy, 
alfter he had been proclaimed emperor on the ist of July, a.d. 69; 
but Titus remained in Palestine to prosecute the siege of Jerusalem, 
during which he showed the talents of a general with the daring of a 
soldier. The siegQ of Jerusalem was concluded by the capture of the 
place, on the 3 tK of September, 70. Titus returned to Italy in the 
following year .(71), and triumphed at Rome with his father. He also 
received the title of Caesar, and became the associate of Vespasian 
in the government. His conduct at this time gave no good promise, 
and his attachment to Berenice, the sister of Agrippa II., also mad^ 
him unpopular, but lie sent her away from Rome after he became 
eihp^ror. Tituf succeeded his father in 79, and his government proved 
an agreeable surmise to those who had anticipated a return of the 
times of Nero. During his whole reign Titus displayed a sincere 
dfe^ire for the happiness of the people, and he did all that he could to 
relieve them in times of distress. He assumed the office of Pontifex 
Maximus after the death of his father, and with the purpose, as he 
declared, of keeping jhis hands free from blood, a resolution which he 
kept. The ist year of his reign is memorable for the great-eruption 
of Vesuvius, which desolated a large part of the adjacent country, 
and buried with lava and ashe^ the towns of Herculaneum and Pom¬ 
peii. Titus endeavoured to repajr the ravages of this great eruption; 
and he was also at great care and expense in repairing the damage 
done by .a greaf fire at Rome, which lasted 3 days and nights. He 
completed the Colosseum, and ejected the baths which were called 
by, his nanTje. He died on the i3ih of September, a.d. 81, after a reign 
of 2'.years and 2 months and 20 days. He was in the 41st year oi 
his 'age; an^ there were suspicions that he was poisoned bv hb 
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Ijrother, Consult’ Merivale, History of the Romans under 

vol. vii. 

' TiX'g^XJs son of Gaea (or of Zeus and Elara, the daughter of 
Orchortierius;! was a giant in Euboea. Instigated by Hera, he at- 
teiTipted to oiTer violence to Artemis, when she passed through Pano- 
oaieus to Pvtho but he was killed by the arrows either of Artemis or 
Apollo - a ccording to Others, Zeus destroyed him with a flash of lights 
tie was then cast into Tartarus, and there he lay outstretched 
pn the ground, covering 9 whilst 2 vultures or 2 snakes devoured 

his liver. 

TLat>5L^MUS, son cf Hercules by Astyoche, daughter of 
pHylas, or by Astydamia. daughter of Amyntor. He was king of 
Argos, after slaying his uncle Licymnius, he settled in Rhodes. 

He joined the Greeks in the Trojan war with 9 ships, and was slain 
by Sarpedon. 

T^vcOlxjs god of Mt Tmolus in Lydia, is described as the 
husband of Pluto (or Omphale) and father of Tantalus, and is said to 
have decided the musical contest between Apollo and Pan. 

'TooA., the distinctive garb of Eoman citizens in public.— 

Consult Rich, Dictionary of Antiquities, (See Pig. 60.) 

'T6 l,Osa (Toulouse)^ a town of Gallia Narbonensis, and the 
capital of the Tectosages, was situated on the Garumna, near the 
frontiers of Aquitania. It was subsequently made a Roman colony, 
axld wa,s surnamed Palladia. It was a large and wealthy town, and 
contained a celebrated temple, in which is said to have been preserved 
a great nart of the booty taken by Brennus from the temple of Delphi, 
'fhe and temple were plundered by the consul Q. Servihus 

(^a^epio, in b.c. 106. 

‘T6I.X7MN1US LAr, king of the V€ientes, to whom Fidenae 
revolted in b.c. 4^^, and at whose instigation the inhabitants of 
Fidenae slew the 4' Roman ambassadors who had been sent to inquire 
into the reasons of their recent conduct. In the war which followed 
Tolumnius was slain in single combat by Cornelius Cossus.—C/. 
Monamsen, History of Rome. 

Tomii, a town of Thrace, situated on the W. shore of the 

Black: Sea. It is renowned as the place of Ovid’s banishment. 

Tom^rts, a queen of the Massagetae, by whom Cyrus was 
s-lain in battle, B.c. 529. (Herodotus, i., 205 sqq,) 

Torquatus, the name of a patrician family of the Manlia 

Gens._ I. T. Manuus Imperiosus Torquatus, the son of L. Manlius 

Capitolinus Imperiosus, dictator B.c. 363, was a favourite hero of 
Roman story. Manlius is said to have been dull of mmd m his 
ydutli &nd was brought up by hts father in the cloisest retirement in 
the country. In 361 he served under the dictator T, Quintius. Pennus 
in, the war against the Gauls, and in this ca.rpaign e^ned immortal 
I glory 'by slaying in single coqnbat a giganiic Gaul. From the dead 
^body of the barbarian he took the chain (torques) which had adorned 
hein, Sind placed it around his own neck; and from this circumstance 
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he obtained the surname of Torquatus. He was dictator in 353, and 
again in 349. He was also three times consul, namely in 347, 344 
and in 340. In the last of these years Torquatus and his colleague 
P. Decius Mus, gained the great victory over the Latins at the foot 
of Vesuvius, which established for ever the supremacy of Rome over 
Latium. Shortly before the battle, when the two armies were en¬ 
camped opposite to one another, the consuls published a proclamation 
that no Roman should engage in single combat with a Latin on pain 
of death. This command was violated by young Manlius, the consul’s 
son, who was in consequence executed by the lictor in presence of the i 
assembled army. This severe sentence rendered Torquatus an object 
of detestation among the Roman youths as long as he lived; and the | 
recollection of his severity was preserved in after ages by the expres¬ 
sion Manliana imperia. — 2. T. Manlius Torquatus, consul b.c. 235,! 
when he conquered the Sardinians; censor 231 ; and consul a second 
time in 224. He possessed the hereditary sternness and severity of 
his family; and we accordingly find him opposing in the senate the 
ransom of those Romans who had been taken prisoners at the fatal 
battle of Cannae. He was dictator in 210. —^3. L. Manlius Tor- 
guATUs, consul b.c. 65 with L. Aurelius Cotta. He took an active 
part in suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63, and he also 
supported Cicero when he was banished in 58. — ^4. L. Manlius Tor¬ 
quatus, son of No. 3, belonged to the aristocratical party, and accord¬ 
ingly opposed Caesar on the breaking out of the Civil war in 49. He 
was praetor in that year,, and was stationed at Alba with 6 cohorts. 
He subsequently joined Pompey in Greece, and in the following y^r 
(48) he had the command of Orioum entrusted to him, but was 
obliged to surrender both himself and the town to Caesar, who, how¬ 
ever, dismissed Torquatus uninjured. After the battle of Pharsalia, 
Torquatus went to Africa, and upon the defeat of his party in that 
country in 46 he attempted to escape to Spain along with Scipio and 
others, but was taken prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Regius and 
slain together with his companions. Torquatus was well acquainted 
with Greek literature, and is praised by Cicero, with whom, in early 
life, he was closely connected, as a man well trained in every kind of 
lear-'lrg.—5, A. Manlius Torquatus, praetor in 52, when he presided 
hi i:.j L-ial of Milo for bribery. On the breaking out of the Civil 
war he espoused the side of Pompey, and after the defeat of the 
latter retired to Athens, where he was living in e.xile in 45. He was 
an intimate friend of Cicero, 

Trabea, Q., a Roman comic dramatist who occupies the 
eighth place in the “ canon " of Volcatius Sedigitus. The period when 
he flourished is uncertain, but he has been placed about b.c. 130. 

tRACH^s, also called !h;eraclea Trachiniae, or Heraclea 
Phthioditis, or simply Heraclea, a town of Thessaly in the district' 
Malis, celebrated as the residence of Hercules for a time. 

. TRAjtous,. M. Ulpius, Roman emperor, a.o. 98-117, wa^s 

bom at Ttalicd,* near Seville, the i8th of September, 52. He ^as 
Trained to arms, and served with distinction in the East and in 
many. He wacs consul in 91, and at the close Of 97 he was adopted 
% the emperor Nerva, upon whose death in the following year TrafaM 
succeeded to the empire .with the title of Imperator Caesar NerzfJ 




Augustus, His accession was hailed with joy, and he did 
.^Siappoint the expectations of the people. At the time of Nerva’s 
Trajan was at Cologne, and did not return to Rome for some 
when he entered it on foot, accompanied by his wife Pom- 
peia I^iQtina. Trajan was employed for the next 2 or 3 years in a 
^ H ^ 3 ith Decebalus, king of the Daci, whom he defeated, and com- 
peued sue for peace. Trajan assumed the name of Dacicus, and 
enter^^j^ Rome in triumph (103). In the following year (104) he comr 
his second Dacian war against Decebalus, who, it is said, had 
the treaty. Decebalus was completely defeated, and put an 
his life (io6). After the death of Decebalus, Dacia was reduced 
to form of a Roman province; strong forts were built in various 

places^ and Roman colonies were planted. On his return Trajan had 
0. and he exhibited games to the people for 123 days. About 

tlxis tir^T^e Arabia Petraea was subjected to the empire by A. Cornelius 
palrnsi, the governor of Syria; and an Indian embassy came to Rome. 
To Trajan left Rome to make war on the Armenians and the 

f>artlnisins. He spent the winter of 1x4 at Antioch, and in the follow- 
k® invaded the Parthian dominions. The most striking and 
bn 111 success attended his arms. In the course of 2 campaigns 

(115—116) he conquered the greater part of the Parthian empire, and 
took^ the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon. In 116 he descended the 
and entered the Erythraean Sea (the Persian Gulf). While he 
was tlius engaged the Parthians rose against the Romans, but were 
subdued by the generals of Trajan. On his return tp Ctesiphon, 
Traj€fc.xx determined to give the Parthians a king, and placed the diadem 
on tli^ head of Parthamaspates. In 1x7 Trajan fell ill, and as his 
complsijnt grew worse, he 6et out for Italy. Pie lived to reach Splinus 
in Cilicia, afterwards called Trm"anopolis, where he died in August, 
sifter a reign of 19 years, 6 months, and 15 days. He lett’ no 
chiMiren. Trajan was strong and laborious, of majestic appearance, 
skxid sirnple in his mode of life. Though not a man of lettefsy he h^ 
a. sovirxd judgment, and felt a sincere desire for the happiness of; his 
people. Trajan con.structed several great roads in the empire; he 
built libraries at Rome, one of which, called the Ulpia Bibliotheca, is 
oftexi mentioned; and a,theatre in the Campus Martius, His great 
work: >3vas the Forum Trajanum^ in the centre qf which placed 
tb© colixnin of Trajan,—Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rom^] vol. ii., 

? »p. 3.4—39, For Trajan’s ^attitude to Christianity (in referenp^ to the 
amouLS Rescript), see Bigg, 7 'he Origins of Christianity (1999), 
sbap. ix. , ^ 

TrAjectum, Utrtcht 

Tralles, a flourishing commercial, city of’Asia Minor, 
reckoxied sometimes to Ionia, and sometimes to Caria- ,, > 

TiOLpiizGs {Tamh^mn, Tralm%mi or TnMzoni^^ a colony of 
S3nof>c4, at almost the extreme E. of the N. shore of Asia Minor- 
After Sinope lost her independence, Xrapexue belonged, irst to Arme¬ 
nia Ivlinor, and afterwards to the Wingdona of Poatasw, Under the 
^omatna, it was made a free city, probably by Pompey, and,/ by 
tTrajatn^ the capital of Pontus Cappadocius. Hadrian constructed a 
’b^attbourj end the dty became a place of first-rate cemmeilcial 
li^poirtaince. It was taken by the Goths in the rdgn of Valetiah J 
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but it had recov^fed, an,d was in a flourishing state in the time of 
Justinian, who repaired its fortifications. In the piiddle ages it was 
for some time the seat of a fragment of the Greek enipire called the 
empire of Trebizond, It is now the second commercial port of the 
Black Sea, ranking next after Odessa. ' 

TrasImenus Lacus {Eago di Perugid)^ a lake in Etruria, 
memorable for the victory gained by Hannibal over the Romans under 
Flaminius, b.c. 217. 

Trebellitjs Poll^o, one of the 6 Scriptores Hisioriae 
Augustae, flourished under Constantine. 

Tr^b^a, a small river in Gallia Cisalpina. It is memorable 

for the victory which Hannibal gained over the Romans, B.c. 218. 

Trebonius, C., played rather a prominent part in the last 
days of the republic. He commenced public life as a supporter of the 
aristocratical party, but changed sides soon afterwards, and in his 
tribunate of the plebs (55) he proposed the Lex Trehonia^ by which 
Pompey obtained the 2 Spains, Crassus Syria, and Caesar the Gauls 
and Illyricum for another period of 5 years. For this service he was 
rewarded by being appointed one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul. In 48 
Xrebonius was city-praetor, and towards the end of 47 succeeded 
Q. Cassius L,onginus as pro-praetor in the government of Farther 
Spajin. Caesar raised him to the consulship in October, 45, and pro¬ 
mised him the province of Asi?i. In return for all these honours and 
favours, Trebonius was one of the prime movers in the conspiracy to 
assassin.ato Caesar, and after the murder of his patron (44) he went 
af. proconsul to the provinces of Asia. In the following year (43) 
Dotabella surprised the town of Smyrna, where Trebonius was residing, 
and slew him in his bed. 

Tres Tabernae {T^e Three Taverns) ^ a station on the Via 
Appia in Latium. It is mentioned in the account of St. Paul’s journey 
to Rome (AoU xxviii. 115). i 

TrevIri or Treveri, a powerful people in Gallia Belgica, 
who were faithful allies of the Romans, and whose cavalry was the 
best in ^^11 Gaul. The river Mosella flowed through their territory, 
which .ext(5nded W.-ward from the Rhine as far as the Remi. Their 
chief town was madp a Roman colony by Augustus, and was called 
Augusta, Trevirorum (Trier or, breves ). It stood on the right bank 
of the' Mosella, and became under the latter empire one of the most' 
flourishing Roman cities N. of the Alps. It was the capital of Belgica ; 
Prima ; and after the division of the Roman world by Diocletian (a.d. | 
292), into 4 districts, it bec^nje the residence of the Caesar who had 
the government of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. The modern city still 
contains many interesting Roman remains.' ' m 

TRiEOGt^ a set oi 'three tragedies (wheui^roukded of with a 
satyric di^aAiaj it became* a tetralogy). The OresstHa of Aeschylus was 
a trilogy, consisting of three interconnected dramas^ the Agamemnon, 
Choephori, and Eumrnides. * { 

T^tNACRiA, [SiqillA.] ; i ! 

1 Trinobamxes, one of .the’ moi^. poWfijl, people ,of Britgiqs 

inhabiting the modern Essex. * I’ ^ M 





TrJSpas, son of Poseidon andCanace, a daughtM of Aeohis, 
or of Helios (the Sun) and Rhodos, and the father of Iphimedia an 
Erysichthon. - ^ 

Tr!p6lis, properly the name of a confederacy cotnposed ot 
3 cities, or a district containing 3^ cities, but it .t-g name 

cities which had some such relation to others as . . which 

appropriate* The most celebrated of these confederacies 
corresponds, roughly, to the modern TtipolL 

Tript 5 l£mus, son of Celeus, king of Eleusts, and 

or Polymnia. Others describe him as son of king F?Liisinian 

nea, or of Oceanus and Gaea, or of Trochilus by an E | . 

woman. Triptolemus was the favourite of Demeter, and 
of the plough and agriculture, and of civilisation, which is . _ 

of it. He was the great hero in the Eleusinian invstenes. A p 
to the common legend, he hospitably received Dernier ^ 

when she was wandering in search of her daughter. The * 

return, wished to make his son Demophon cisrAamed 

In the fire in order to destroy his mortal parts ; but a - '« 

out at the sight, and the child was consumed by 
compensation for this bereavement, the goddess gave to i + 

a chariot with winged dragons and seeds of wheat, 5 . 

Triptolemus rode over the earth, making man 

blessings of agriculture. On his return to Attica, ^ 

to kill him, but by the command of Demeter he was 

up his country to Triptolemus, who now 

Demeter, and instituted the Thesmophoria. 7 **^^*® 

sented in works of art as a youthful hero, sometimes with ^ 

on a chariot drawn by dragons, and holding In his hand a sceptre a 

corn ears. 

Trireme, a ship with 3 banks of oars. 

TrIt6, or Tr 1 t 5 g 2 ;nTa, a surname of Athena. * ^ 

Triton, son of Poseidon and Ampbitrite, who d^^elt with 
his father and mother in a golden palace in the bottom o ^ 
or, according to Homer, at Aegae. Later writers deserve_him as 
riding over the sea on sea horses or other monsters. ^ 

End mention of Tritons in the plural. Their appearance ^nously 
described; though they are always conceived as having the hun^ 
Egure in the upper part of their bodies, and that of a fish 
pirt The chief characteristic of Tritons n poetry ^ as we f in 
works of art is a trumpet made out of a shell i(,» \ ‘ ‘ 

Tritons blow at the command of Poseidon, to soothe the resJe.s waves 
of the sea. , . ^ ‘ / 

Triton Fl., TrItOnis, or TrItOnItis PXltjs, a ri.y«f ^nd 

lake on the Mediterranean coast of Libya, which ^ 

several old Greek legends, especially in ° 'fu' 

whom one account represented as born on the lake , p, 

take is undoubtedly the great salt lake, In the S. of caM 

SihkaK Some of the anciert writers gave 

locality to the legend, and Identify the Tnior. with th^ river usually 
called Lathon, in Cyrenaica. ' 
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Troezen, the capital of Troezenia, a district in the S.E. of 
Argolis, on the Saronic Gulf, and opposite the island of Aegina. The 
town was situated at some little distance from the coast, on which it 
possessed a harbour called' Pogon, opposite the island of Calauria 
Troezen was a very ancient city, and is said to have been originally 
called Poseidonia, on account of its worship of Poseidon. It received 
the name of Troezen from Troezen, one of the sons of Pelops; and it 
is celebrated in mythology as the place where Pittheus, the maternal 
grandfather of Theseus, lived, and where Theseus himself was bom. 
In the historical period it was a city of some importance. 

TrogJlIae, 3 small islands, lying off the promontorv nf 
Trogilium. ^ 

Troglod'^tae (i.e. dwellers in caves\ the name applied by 
the Greek geographers to various uncivilised people, who had no 
abodes but caves, especially to the inhabitants of the W. coast of the 
Red Sea, along the shores of the Upper Egypt and Aethiopia. There 
were also Troglodytae in Moesia, on the banks of the Danube. 

Tro^lus, son of Priam and Hecuba, or, according to others 
son of Apollo. He fell by the hands of Achilles. ’ 

Troja, the name of the city of Troy or Ilium, also 
applied to the country (Troas), 

Tr6phon!us, son of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, and 
brother of Agamedes. He and his brother built the temple at Delphi 
and the treasury of king Hyrieus in Boeotia. Trophonius after his 
death was worshipped as a hero, and had a celebrated oracle in a cave 
near Lebadea, in Boeotia.—Frazer, Pausaniasj vol. v., pp. 197 sq^q. 

Tros, son of Erichthonius and Astyoche, and grandson of 
DardSnus. He was married to Cnllirrhoe, by whom he became the 
falher of Ilus, AssarScus, and Ganymedes, and was king of Phrygia. 
The country and people of Troy derived their name from him. He 
gave up his son Ganymedes' to Zeus for a present of horses. 

Troy {Bissarlik), in Asia Minor, scene of the famous 
Trojan war, undertaken J>y the Greeks (under the leadership of Aga- 
memnoi ard Moiiclau**) to recover Helen from Paris, son of Priam 
who Iiad e'.->T)cd with her. It is the subject of the greatest of all epic 
po^n;is, ^^he Iliad of Homer.—See Murray, The Rise of the Greek 
pp, 46 sqq. Schliemann’s explorations on the site of the ancient 
city have proved that there is a solid ■ kernel of history for what was 
once regarded as a mere legend. Early settlements at Troy date from 
B.c. 2500, and the ruins of many cities (not of one only) have been 
laid bare.—The traditional date of the fall of Troy under Priam is 

#.b: 1184. • 

^XuBERO, AelIus. ij.; Q,, son-in-law of L. Aemilius Paulus, 
served under the latter in his war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. 

son of the preceding, wa§ a pupil of Panaetius, and is called 
the,^.toac. He had a reputation for -a’rrt anddegal knowledge. He 
consul .cu -( ;rjs -'i n8. He was an opponent 
of Tib, Gracchus, as well as of C, Gracchus, and delivered some 
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speeches against the latter, 123. Tubero is one of the speakers in 
cWo’s dialogue De Repuhlica. —^3. L., an intimate friend of Cicero. 
On the breaking out of the Civil war, Tubero espoused the part of 
Potnpey, under whom he served in Greece. He was afterwards par¬ 
doned by Caesar, and returned with his son Quintus to Rome. 
Tubero cultivated literature and philosophy.—-4. Q., son of the pre¬ 
ceding, obtained considerable reputation as a jurist, and is often cited 
in the Digest. 

TUCCA, PlCt1!us, a friend of Horace and Virgil, to whom 
and Varius the latter bequeathed his unfinished works. 

TuLLtA, the name of the 2 daughters of Servius Tullius, the 

6th king of Rome. 

TullIa, frequently called by the diminutive TuLLfdLA, was 
the daughter of M. Cicero and Terentia, and was probably born b.c. 
79 or 78. She was betrothed in 67 to C. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, 
whom she married in 63, during the consulship of her father. During 
Cicero’s banishment, Tullia lost her first husband. She was married 
again in 56 to Furius Crassipes, a young man of rank and large pro¬ 
perty; but she did not live with him long, though the time and the 
reason of her divorce are alike unknown. In 50 she was married to 
her third husband, P. Cornelius Dolabella, who was a thoro-ugh profli¬ 
gate. The marriage took place during Cicero’s absence in Cilicia, 
and, as might have been anticipated, was not a happy one. In 46 a 
divorce took place by mutual consent. At the beginning of 45 Tullia 
was delivered of a son, her second child by Dolabella. As soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered t'o bear the fatigues of a journey, she accom¬ 
panied her father to Tusculum, but she died there m February. 

TullIanum, a dismal subterranean dungeon, added by 
Servius Tullius to the Career Mamertinus. It now serves as a chapel 
to a small church built on the spot, called S. Pietro in Carcerq. 

TullIus Qc£ro. [Cicero.] 

TuLLfus, SERvfus, the i6th king of Rome. The account of 
the early life and death of Servius Tullius is full of marvels, and 
cannot be regarded as possessing any title to a real historical narra¬ 
tive. His mother, Ocrisia, was one of the captives taken at Cornicu- 
lum, and became a female slave of Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius 
Priscus. He was born in the king’s palace, and notwithstanding his 
servile origin was brought up as the king’s son, since Tanaquil by 
her powers of divination had foreseen the greatness of -the child ; and 
tarquinius placed such confidence in him, that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and entrusted him with the exercise of the 
government. The sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest he should 
deprive them of the throne which they claimed as their inheritance, 
ppecured the assassination of Tarquiraus; but Tanaquil, by a strata¬ 
gem^ preserved the royal power for Servius. Three important events 
are assigned to his reign by universal tradition. First, he gave a new 
constitution to the Roman state. The two main objects of this consti¬ 
tution were to give the plebs political independence, and to,assign to 
property that influence in the state which had previously belonged to 
birth exclusively. Secondly, he extended the pomoerium, or hallowed 
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boundary of the city, and completed the city by incorporating with 
the Quirinal, Viminal, and 5 )squiline hills. Thirdly, he establish€?<^ 
an important alliance with the Latins, by which Rome and the cities 
of Latium became the members of one great league. By his new 
constitution Servius incurred the hostility of the patricians, who con¬ 
spired *with L. Tarquinius to deprive him of his, life and of his throne* 
According to the, legend, Tullia, one of the daughters of Servius, an 
ambitious woman, who had paved the way for her marriage witti 
L. Tarquinius by the murder of her former husband, Aruns, and of 
her sister, the^former wife of Tarquinius, was one of the prime movers 
in this conspiracy. At her instigation Tarquinius entered the forum 
arrayed, In the kingly robes, seated himself in the royal chair in the 
senate-house, and ordered the senators to be summoned to him as 
their king. At the first news of the commotion, Servius hastened 
to the senate-house, and, standing at the doorway, ordered Tarquinius 
to come down from the throne. Tarquinius sprang forwards, seized 
the old man, and flung him down the stone steps. Covered witlx 
blood, the king was hastening home; but, before he reached it, he 
was overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius, and murdered. Tullia. 
drove to the senate-house, and greeted her husband as king; but heir 
transports of joy struck even him with horror. He bade her go home ; 
and as she was returning, her charioteer pulled up, and pointed out 
the corpse of her father lying in his* blood across the road. She com¬ 
manded him to drive on: the blood of her father spurted over the 
carriage and on her dress; and from that day forward the street bore 
theunarpe of {the Vicus Sceleratus, or Wicked Street. Servius had 
rergiied 44 3pe'ars. His memory was long cherished by the plebeians. 
•rrhCfi throughout, Mommsen, History of Rome, 

.Tull,US HosxTLfos, 3rd king of Rome, is said to have been 
thb jgrafldson of Hostu§’ Hdstilius, who fell in battle against the 
''Sabines* hi’ this' reign of ITis legend ran as follows: Tullus 

Hostilius departed from ihe peace’’i.! ways of Numa, and aspired to 
the martial renown of Romulus. He made Alba acknowledge Rome's 
supremacy in the war wherein the, 3 Roman brothers, the Horatii, 
fought with the 3 Alban brothers, the CuriatU, at the Fossa Cluilia.* 
Next be-warred with Fidenae and with Veil*, and being straitly pressed 
by.theii^ joint-hbsts, he vowed temples to Pallor and Favor-—Paleness 
'and‘Panic. .\nd'after the fight w’as won, he tore asunder with chariots 
Mettius- Fufedu.s,- the king or dictator of .\lba, because he had 
desired-to betray Rome; and he utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only 
the temple* of the gods, aad bringing the Alban people to Rome, 
where he gave them the Caelian hill to dwell on. Then he turned 
himself to war with the Sabines; and being dgain straiHened in flglxt: 
in a wood called the Wicked Wood, he avowed a yearly festival to 
Saturn aiid^Ops, and to numbtfr^of the SaEi, or priests at 

Mamers.* And when, by their help, he had vanqt^lshed the Sabines^ 
he performed his vow, and its records were the feasts Saturnalia and 
Opalfa. In his* old age Tullus grew weary of warring; and when at 
pestilence struck him and his people, and aSshower of Inirning sn>ne>s 
fell from heaven on Mt. .Alba, and a vG^ce^as oPthe Alban gods canned 
forth from thte solitary temple of Jupiter on its summit, he remembered 
the peaceftil and happy days of Numa,* and sought to win the favour of* 
the gods, as Numa had done, by prayer and divination. But the god9 
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heeded neither his prayers nor his charms, and when he would inquire 
of Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter was wroth, and smote TuUus and his whole 
house with fire.-—C/. throughout, Mommsen, Hhtory of Rome, 

Turp^tani, the most numerous people in Hispania Baetica, 
dwelt in the S. of the province, on both banks of the Buetis, as far us 
Lusitania. 

Turnus, son of Daunus and Venilia, and king of the Rutili 
at the time of the arrival of Aeneas, in Italy. He was a brother of 
Juturna and related to Amata, the wife of king Latinus; and he 
fought against Aeneas, because Latinus had given to the Trojan hero 
his dau<:fhter Lavinia, who had been previously promised to 'furnus. 
He appears in the Aeneid as a brave warrior j but in the end he fell 
by the hand of Aeneas. 

: Turris HannYbXlis, a castle on the coast of Byxacena, 
between Thapsus and AchoUa, belonging to Hannibal, who embarked 
here when he fled to Antiochus the Great, 

Tusc&lum {near I&asra^/)^ an ancient town of Latium, 
situated about lo miles S.E. of Rome, on a lofty summit of the 
mountains, which are called after the town, Tusculani MoNtES. It 
is said to have been founded by Telegonus, the^son of Ulysses; and it 
was always one of the most Important of the Latin towns. Cato 
the Censor was a native of Tusculum. Its proximity to Rome, its 
sc’.ubritv, and the beauty of its situation, made It a favourite residence 
of the Roman t!::r:r.g the summer. Cicero, among others, had 

a favourite i • :ii.“ p.ace, which he frequently mentions, under 
the name of Tusculanum. 

TCXna Bisar\ a city of Asia Minor, stood in the S. of 
Qappadocia, at the N. foot of Mt. Taurus. Tyana was the native 
place of Apollonius, the supposed worker of miracles. The S. district 
of Cappadocia, in which the city stood, was called Tyanitis. 

T^-che, [Fortuna.] 

Typeus, son of Oeneus, king of Calydon, and Periboea. 
was obliged to leave Calydon in consequence of some nmrder 
which he had committed, but which is differently described by different 
authors. He fled to Adrastus at Argos, who purified him from the 
luarder, and gave him his daughter Delpyle In marriage, by whom 
he became the father of Diomedes, who is hence frequently called 
Typides. He accompanied Adrastus In the expedition again.st Thebes, 
where he was wounded by Melanippus, who, however, was slain W 
bini. When Tydeus lay on the ground wounded, Athena appeared 
to him with a remedy which she had received from Zeus, and which 
V(as to make him Immortal. This, however, was prevented by a 
sir^atagem of Amphinraus, who hated Tydeus, for fee cut off the head 
of.Helanippus, and brought it to Tydeus, who divided it and ate the 
brain. or devoured some of the flesh. Athena, seeing this, shuddered, 
and left Tydeus to his fate, who consequently died, and was buried 
by Macon. 

! TvNDXRfeus, was son of Perieres and Goigophone, or 

according to others, son of Oebalus, by the nymph Batia or by Gorge* 
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phone. Tyndareus and, his brother Icarius were expelled by thei*" 
step-brother Hippocoon and his sons; whereupon Tyndareus fled to 
Thestius, in Aetolia, and assisted him in his wars against his neigti- 
hours. In Aetolia Tyndareus married Leda, the daughter of ThestiuSy 
and was afterwards restored to Sparta by Hercules. By Leda, Ty^"* 
dareus became the father of Timandra, Clytaemnestra, and Philopc^* 

One night Leda was embraced both by Zeus and Tyndareus, and trie 
result was the birth of Pollux and Helena, the children of Zeus, ana 
of Castor and Clytaemnestra, the children of Tyndareus. Wheti 
Castor and Pollux had been received among the immortals, Tyndarex^ 
invited Menelaus to come to Sparta, and surrendered his kingdo-nn 
to him. 

TOphon or T-^phoeus, a monster of the primitive worl<i> 
is described sometimes as a destructive hurricane, and sometimes as st 
fire-breathing giant. He is described as a monster with loo heads, 
fearful eyes, and terrible voices; he wanted to acquire the sovereignty 
of gods and men, but, after a fearful struggle, was subdued by 
with a thunderbolt. He begot the winds, whence he is also caUea 
the father of the Harpies; but the beneficent winds Notus, Bo^^s, 
Argestes, and Zephyrus were not his sons. He was buried in Tar¬ 
tarus, under Mt. Aetna, the workshop of Hephaestus, which is hence 
called by the poets Typhois Aetna. 

Ti^RANNtoN, a Greek grammarian, a native of Amisus, 

Pontus, was taken captive by Lucullus, and carried to Rome, b.c. 72 • 
He, was given by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted him. 

Rome Ty^nnion occupied himself in teaching. He was also employed 
in arranging the library of Apellicon, which Sulla brought to 
and which contained the writings of Aristotle. Cicero speaks in tne 
highest terms of his learning and ability. 

‘ Tyriaeum (IIghun\ a city of Lycaonia, 20. parasangs "W*. 

• of Iconium. ^ ^ ^ 

TYrO| (laughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice. She was wine 
of Cretheus, and beloved by the river-god Enipeus in Thessaly, in 
whose form Poseidon appeared to her, and became by her the fatlier 
pf Pelias and Neleus. 

TyiiRHfii^i, TyrrhInIa. [Etruria.] 

Tyrrh£num MIre. [Etruria.] 

■ TyrrhEnus, son of the Lydian king Atys and Callittiea.,. 
and brother of Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony fx-om| 
Lvdia into Italy, into the qountry of the Umbrians, and to have given, 
to" the colonists his name. Others call Tyrrhenus a son of Hercules. 
by Omphale, or cf Te>phus and’ Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon. | 

Tyrtae'JS, son of Archembrotus, of Aphidnae in Attica, i 
According to the older tradition, the Spartans during the and Messej 
nian war w’cre commanded by an orac.e to take a leader from annong| 
the Athenians, and thus to'conquer their enemies, whereupon tlxey 
chose Tvrtaeus. Later writers embellish the story, and represent^ 
Tyrtaeus as a lame schoolmaster, of* low fat^^ily and reputation,1 
whom the Athenians, when applied to by the Lacedaemonians, pur-| 




imh sent as the most inefficient leader they could select, being 
unwilling to assist the Lacedaemonians in extending their dominion 
in the Peloponnesus, but little thinking that the poetry of Tyrtaeus 
would achieve that victory which his physical constitution seemed to 
forbid his aspiring to. The poems of 1 yrtaeus exercised an important 
ii^uence upon the Spartans, composing their dissensions at home, 
and animating their courage in the field, in their conflict with the 
Jtessenians. He must have flourished down to B.c. 668, which was 
the last year of the 2nd Messenian war.—His work is in the elegiac 
metre save for his war songs, of which we possess three complete 
specimens. See Murray, Ancient Greek Literature, p. 80. 

TI^rus ( 2 yre)i one of the greatest and most famous cities 
0^ the ancient world, stood on the coast of Phoenice, about 20 miles S. 
of Sidon. It was a colony of the Sidonians, and is therefore called 
In Scripture “the daughter of Sidon.’^^ In the time of Splomon we 
|pd its king, Hiram, who was also king of Sidon, in close alliance 
to the Hebrew monarch. The Assyrian king Shalmaneser laid 
^ge to Tyre for 5 years, but without success. It was again 
besieged for 13 years by Nebuchadnezzar. At the period when the 
Greeks began to be well actfuainted with the city, its old site had 
been abandoned, and a new city erected on a small island about half 
a mile from the shore. In B.c. 322 the Tyrians refused to open their 
gaties to Alexander, who laid siege to the city for 7 months, and 
upited the island on which it stood to the mainland by a mole con- 
sf^cted chiefly of the ruins of Old Tyre. This mole has ever since 
fjijrpied a permanent connection between the island and the mainland, 
^ter its capture and sack by Alexander, Tyre never regained its 
iofmer consequence, and its commerce was for the most part trans¬ 
ferred to Alexandria. It was, however, a place of considerable im- 
ppftance in medieval history, especially as one of the last points 
by the Christianson the coast of Syria.—See KawJinsoii, MUtory 

Phoenictai pp. 41^ 

tTcAL^&ON, one of the elders at Troy, whose house was 
lir^t at the destruction of the city ; Virgil, Aen,, ii. 312. 

UbPiANUs D6 mMus, a celebrated Roman jurist, derived 
his origin from Tyre. Under Alexander Severus he became the 
emperor^s chief adviser, and held the offices of Scriniorum r*ac'’;L-r, 
Praefectus Annonae, and Praefectus Praetorio. Ulpian in 

reign of Alexander by^ the hands of the soldiers, who forced their 
way into the palace at night, and killed him in the presence of the 
emperor and his mother, a.d. 228. The great legal knowledge, the 
good sense, and the industry of Ulpian place him among the first of 
me Roman jurists. 

Ultor, “ the avenger,” a surname of Mars, to whom 
Augustus built a temple at Rome in the Forum, after taking vengeance 
upon the murderers of his great-uncle, Julius Caesar. 

.tjLYSsfis, tTLYxEs, or truxEs, called Odysseus by the 
QVeto» of tho principal Greek heroes in the Trojan war, was a 
son of Laertes and Anticl'efi^, (or, according to a later tradition, of 
^syphus and Anticlea), and was married to Penelope, the daughter 




of Icarius, by whom he became the father of Telemachus. During 
the siege* of T^ioy he distinguished himself by his valour, prudence, and 
eloquence, and after the death of Achilles contended for his armour 
with the Telamonian Ajax, and gained the prize^ He is said by some 
to have,devised the stratagem of the wooden horse, and he was one 
of the heroes concealed within it. He is also said to have taken part 
in carrying off the palladium* But the most celebrated part of his 
story consists of his adventures after the destruction of Troy, which 
form the subject of Homer’s Odyssey. After visiting the Cicones and 
Lotophagi, he sailed to the western coast of Sicily, where with 12 com¬ 
panions he entered the cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus. This giant 
devoured 6 of t^e companions of Ulysses, and kept Ulysses himself 
and the 6 others prisoners in his cave. Ulysses, however, contrived 
to make the monster drunk, and having with a burning pole deprived 
him of hfs one eye, succeeded in making his escape with his friends, 
by concealing himself and them under the bodies of the sheep which 
Che Cyclops let out of his cave. Ulysses next arrived at the island of 
Aeolus; and the ^od on has departure gave him a bag of winds, which 
were te e^rry him home; but the companions of Ulysses opened the 
bag, and: winds escap'^d. whereupon the ships were driven back 

to the island of \coIjs, who indignantly refused all further assistance. 
After a visit to Telepylos, the city of Lamus, his fate carried him to 
Aeaea, an is^atnd'inhabited by the sorceress Circe. Ulysses sent part 
^f his people to explore the island, but they were changed by Circe 
into swine. Eurylochus alone escaped, 'and brought the sad news to 
Ulysses, who, when he was, hastening to the assistance of his friends, 
was instructed by Htermes how to resist the magic powers of Circe. 
He su^gceeded -in liberating his companions, who were again changed 
into' mbn,' and were most hospitably treated by the sorceress. By 
her advice’ he i*a led atross the river Oceanus, ahd having landed in 
the country of the Cimmerians, he' entered'Hades, and cbnsulted 
Ilresks about the manner ih which he’might reach hSs hative island. 
Ulysses then returned with his companions to Aeaea, when Circe again 
sent them a wind which carried them to, the Island ,pf the Sirens. 
Ulyssesi in order to escape their enticing but dangeroiih songs, filled 
the ears of his companions with wax, and fa’stened himself to the 
'ma?t of his ship, until he was out of reach of'their voSces. In sailing 
between Scylla Charybdis, the former monster carried and 

devoured 6 of the companions of Ulysses. Having nePlit. larjded qn 
Thrina,cia, his companions, contrary to the admonitions' of Tireslas, 
killed some of the oxen of Helios; in cpnsequcnce of which, when 
they next piut to .sea, Zeus destroyed their ship by lightning, and all 
were drowned, with, the exception of Ulysses, who saved himself by 
means of the mast and planks, and after jo days reached .the island 
of bgygiai inhabited by the nymph Calypso. She received him with 
kindness, and desired him to marry her, promising inimortalily and 
* Vernal youth.'’ But U^ys’ses^ who had sperit’8 years with Calypso, 
longed'for . h 5 s^'home ; aAdoat‘the intercession of Athena, Hermes 
carried to Calypso the command of Zeus to dismiss Ulysses. The 
nymph obeyed, and taught him Jyjvf ta build a raft,- on whjch he left 
the islan4«,/ln i8.dey,q he came.An,sight of Scheria, the island of the 
3Phae%i^’|^ wnen Posei<lpn*^^t\^ stprm, wliiqh cast hiqi qff ihae raft; 
^.t;%*the’jELsi^tai3ce.of ps'ucqfhea and Athena, he swam astiojre.. The 
et^au’Sted'berO'slept on fh‘e shore until he was awoke by'the voices of 




maidens. He found Nausicaa, the daughter of king < Aldnous. and 
Arete, who conducted the hero to her father’s court* Here the minstrel 
Demodocus sang of the fall of Troy, which moved Ulysses, to tears, 
and being questioned about the cause of his emotion, he related his 
whole history. A ship was provided to convey him to Ithaba, from 
which he had been absent 20 years. During his absence his' father 
LaSrtes, bowed down by grief and old age, had withdrawn into the 
country! his mother AnticlSa had died of sorrow, his son Telemachus 
had grown up to manhood, and his wife Penelope had rejected all the 
offers that had been made to her by the importunate suitors from the 
neighbouring islands. In order that he might not be recognised, 
Athena metamorphosed Ulysses into an unsightly beggar. He was 
kindly received by Eumaeus, the swineherd, a faithful servant of his 
house; and while staying with Eumaeus, Telemachus returned from 
Sparta and Pylos, whither he had gone to obtain information concern¬ 
ing his father, Ulysses made himself known to hini, .and a plan of 
revenge was resolved on. Penelope, with great difficulty, w^s made 
to promise her hand to him who should conquer ilit others in shooting 
with the bow of Ulysses. As none of the suitors was a)3le to draw 
this bow, Ulysses himself took it up, and, directing his arrows against 
the suitors, slew them all, Ulysses now made himself known to 
Penelope, and went to see his aged father. In the meantiine the 
report of the death of the suitors was spread abroad, and their 
relatives rose in arms against Ulysses ; but Athena, who assumed the 
appearance of Mentor, brought, about a reconciliation between the 
people and the king.—See Tennyson’s poem, Ulysses; Taylor, Ancient 
Ideals vol. i., pp* 194 “Ulysses” is the glorification of heroic 
intelligence. Yet he is no unapproachsfble ‘fi’erb, but the gffeat exemplar 
of certain qualities which every one might cultivate. He is not young, 
but a middle-aged man of the world—the typical brainy” man of 
Greek legend. C/. Jebb’s lectures dh,. Classical Gretk' Poetry, pp. 
5$--6o, ^ee Figs. 61,62,63.) ’ ’ . . - 

UmbrU, called by the Greeks OmbrKca, a district of Italy,' 
bounded on the N. by Gallia Cisalpina, from which it was sep,iratcd 
by the rivet Rubicon ; on the E. by the Adriatic Sea; on the S. by the 
river Aesis and Nar; and on the W. by th,e^ Tiber. Its inhabitants, 
the U^BRi (sing. Umber), called by the Greeks one of 

the tnost ancient dnd powerful peoples in cent^ral Italy, and originally 
extended across the peninsula from the Adriatic to the Iji-rhece Seas. 
Thus they inhabited the country afterwards called Etrjria; and we 
are expressly told that Crotona, Perusia, Clusiuna, and other Etruscan 
cities were built by the Umbrians. They were afterwards deprived 
of their possessions Ww *0^ Tiber by . the Etruscans, ankf their 
terntories were still .further diminished }by the Senones, a Gallic 
people who took possession of the whole country on the coast, from 
Ariminum to the Aesis, T^a Umbri were, subdued by the Romans, 
307} and after ^he conquest of the Senones by the Romans in 283, 
fheV’^akain obtained possession of the country on the coist of thd 
Adriaic. The^ chief towns of Umbria were AtoJiiNUM*,; Fan*um 'FOr- 
TUNAE, MeVANIA, TUDBR, NAftl^IlA, anff SPOLETflfM. ■ _ ^ 

" ^Fpis. 1. A surname of Artemis, ks the goddess assisting 
women in child-birth,—a. The name of a-mythicy bemg*,*.who'^iS said 
|o h&rp rc€u?e4tArttolS| and who is mentioned by Virgil as one pf th^? 
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nymphs in her train. The masculine UpiS is mentioned by Cicero as 
the father, of Artemis. 

tJRiN^A. I. One of the Muses, a daughter of Zeus by 
Mnemosyne. The ancient bard Linus is called her son by Apollo, and 
Hymenaeus also is said to have been a son of Urania. She was 
regarded, as her name indicates, as the Muse of Astronomy, and was 
represented with a celestial globe, to which she points with a small 
staff.—2. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, who also occurs as a 
nymph in the train of Persephone.—^3. A surname of Aphrodite 
describing her as “ the heavenly,” or spiritual, to distinguish her from 
Aphrodite Pandemos. Plato represents her as a daughter of Uranus, 
begotten without a mother. Wine was not used in the libations offered 
to her. 

tJRANXTS or Heaven, sometimes called a son, and sometimes 
the husband of Gaea (Earth). Uranus hated his children, and imme¬ 
diately after their birth he confined them in Tartarus, in consequence 
of which he was unmanned and dethroned by Cronos at the instiga¬ 
tion of Gaea. Out of the drops of his blood sprang the Gigantes, and 
from the foam gathering around his limbs in the sea sprang Aphrodite. 

UsiP^TES, a German people who, in the time of Caesar, 
took up their abode on the Lippe. At a later time they become lost 
under the general name of Alemanni. 

' tlTfcA, the greatest city of ancient Africa, after Carthage, 
was'a Phoenician colony, older than Carthage, and rather her ally 
than , subject. In the third Punic war, Utica took part with the 
Rorn^hs against Carthage, and was rewarded'with the greatest part of 
the Carthaginian territory. It afterwards became renowned to all 
future time as the scene of the l^st stand made by the Pompeian party 
against Caesar, and of the glorious, though mistaken self-sacrifice 
of the younger Cato. 

yipiMONis Lacus {Zago dt Bassano\ a small lake of 

Etruria of a circular form, with sulphureous waters, and renowned 
for its floating islands. It is celebrated in history for the defeat of 
the Etruscans, in 2 great battles, first by the dictator Papiri-us Cursor, 
in B.c. 309; and again in 283, when the allied forces of the Etruscans 
and Gauls were routed by th!? consul Cornelius Dolabella. 

•VAit^Is. [Rhenus.] 

VAlens, emperor of the East, a.d. 364-378, was born about 
a.d; 328. ,He was defeated by the Goths, near Hadrianople, on the 
9th of AugusE, 37S, and was hever seen after the battle- 

*VALEiNTf.4. I. {Valenaa), the chief town of the Edetani 
on the river Turia, 3 miles from the coast, an^ on the road from 
Cat^agp Nova to Castulo.-TS. {Valence), a town in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis bn the Rhone, an^dj a Roman colony. 

VALENTfN!ANUS. I., Roman emperor, a.d. 364-375, was the 
son.of Gratianus, and was born a.d. 321. He expired suddenly, while 
gIMrig an audi^ce to the deputies of the Quadi, on^ the 17th of 
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Ncv(‘T.l:er. ;,75.— 11 ., Roman emperor, a.d. 375-392, younger son of 
tlic frtceciii.g, was proclaimed Augustus by the army after his father’s 
4 eath, though he was then only 4 or 5 years of age. In 392 Valen- 
timan was murdered by the general Arbogastes, who raised Eugenius 
to the throne.—III., Roman emperor, a.d. 425-455, was born 419, 
arid was the son of Constantius III. He was slain in 455 by Petronius 
KCaximus, whose wife he had violated. 

,' jVXlMa gens, one of the most ancient patrician houses at 
Rome, was of Sabine origin, and their ancestor Volesus or Volusus 
isi said to have settled at Rome with Titus Tatius. One of the 
descendants of this Volesus, P. Valerius, afterwards surnamed Pub- 
Hcola, plays a distinguished part in the story of the expulsion of the 
tdhgs, and was elected consul in the first year of the republic, b.c.. 509. 
Prom this time down to the latest period of the empire, for nearly 
Ipoo years, the name occurs more or less frequently in the Fasti, and 
It^ "Was borne by several of the emperors. The Valeria gens enjoyed 
extraordinary honours and privileges at Rome. In early times they 
l^ere always foremost in advocating the rights of the plebeians, and 
t%9 laws which they proposed were the great charters of the liberties 
ol the second order. The Valeria gens was divided into various 
families under the republic, the most important of which bore the 
^mes of CoRvus, Flaccus, Messala, and Publicola. 

VXLilRfANUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 253-260. He was 
entrapped into a conference by the Persians, taken prisoner (260), and 
passed the remainder of his life in captivity, subjected to every insult 
which Oriental cruelty could devise. 

VALfeRfus Flaccus. [Flaccus.] 

^VXbfeRfus MaxYmus is known to us as the compiler of a 
Large collection of historical anecdotes, entitled De Factis Dictisque 
Memorabilihus Libri IX, He lived in the reign of the emperor 
Tiberius, to whom he dedicated his work. In an historical point of 
view the work, though turgid in style, and uninspired with any 
originality of thought, is by no means without value, since it preserves 
a record of many curious events not to be found elsewhere; but its 
abatements do not always deserve implicit confidence. 

Val^rKus VOL-&SUS Max!mus, M., was a brother of P. 

Valerius Publicola, and was dictator in B.c. 494, when the dissensions 
de Nexis between the burghers and commonalty of Rome were at the 
highest. Valerius' was popular with the plebs, and induced them to 
emllst for the Sabine and Aequian wars, by promising that when the 
attesmy was repulsed, the condition of the debtors (neact) should be 
alleviated. He defeated and triumphed over the Sabines; but, unable 
to fulfil his promise to the commons, resigned his dictatorship. 

' ValgIus Rufus, C., a Roman poet, and a contemporary 

of Virgil and Horace. 

Vandali, a confederacy of German peoples, who dwelt 
originally on the N. coast of Germany.— Cf, Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
They subsequently appear for a short time in Dacia and Pannonia; 
but at the beginning of thb 5th century (a.d. 409) they, traversed 
Germany and Gaul, and invaded Spain. In this country they subju- 
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gated the Alani, and founded crossed 

is still preserved in Andalusia (Vand^usia). I • „ii 

over into Africa, under their king 

Roman dominions in . - The Vandals ^continued 

i£^u“‘o “&» ”• 

an “o«« »' 

Cicero through Fulvia. ^ ^ , j ^ r 

Var 1 !us ROftts, L., one of the most 

stand a comparison with any production of the Grecian stage, 

Varro TfcRRNrius. I. C, consul B.C. 216 With L- Aemihus 

1sriSrif Mfess 

::;^OytoetS?nd\h^peM^ 

r?:SrSH;,‘25 

as the leflatus of Poixpeius in- Spaih 2 n the civil war, hut 

e-wne^'o^ Caesar ^wh^eX’loyed Mm S^perintendfngX oolllcton 
gi-reness of Caesar, wnoempj designed for public use. His 

"'h'rSH'lfe "arlisi r.ffi a.'xs 

“’.WSi 

Ruslica and De Lingua Latina. ^ ■, 1 < t 

' ■ Id in many Rom^ 


■’ViiR7s; 'a cognotoeti in . 

j^a^v-s^veinatiireef' (Wemonai inhere, he carried.on tiie.itr@deiof a 



barber or a cobbler. Having come to Rome, he became a pupil of 
Servius Sulpicius, attained the dignity of the consulship, and was 
honoured with a public funeral. 

VaRHS, QuiNT^Ltus, was consul b.c. 13, and was subse- 
‘luently appointed to the government of Syria, where he acquired 
enormous wealth. Shortly after his return from Syria he was made 
governor of Germany (probably about a.d. 7), and was instructed by 
Augustus to introduce the Roman jurisdiction into that newly con¬ 
quered country. The Germans, however, were not prepared to submit 
thus tamely to the Roman yoke, and found a leader in Arminius, a 
noble chief of the Cherusci, who organised a general revolt of all the 
German tribes between the Visurgis and the Weser. When he had 
fully matured his plans, he suddenly attacked Varus, at the head of 
3- countless host of barbarians, as the Roman general was marching 
witb his 3 legions through a pass of the Saltus I'eutoburgiensiSf a 
range of hills covered with wood, which extends N. of the Lippe from 
Osnabruck to Paderborn, The battle lasted 3 days, and ended with 
the entire destruction of the Roman army. Varus put an end to his 
own life. His defeat was followed by the loss of all the Roman pos¬ 
sessions between the Wesor and the Khine, and the latter river again 
becsime the boundary of the Roman dominions. When the news of 
this defeat reached Rome, the whole city was thrown into consterna- 
t^ori ; and Augustus, who was both weak and aged, gave way to the 
most violent grief, tearing his garments and calling upon Varus to 
*‘give him back his legions.”—Merivale, History of the Romans, vol 

iy., pp. 344 

^ VATlNlfus. I. P., a political adventurer in the last days of 
the republic, who is described by Cicero as one of the greatest scamps 
an<a villains that ever lived. Vatinius was quaestor b.c. 63, and 
triloune of the plebs 59, when he sold his services to Caesar, who was 
then consul along with Bibulus. In 56 he appeared as a witness 
against Milo and Sestius, two of Cicero^s friends, in consequence of 
wHich the orator made a vehement attack upon the character of 
Vatinius, in the speech which has come down to us. Vatinius was 
praetor in 55, and in the following year (54) he was accused by C. 
Licinius Calvus of having gained the praetorship by bribery. He was 
defended on this occasion by Cicero, in order to please Caesar, whom 
Cicaro had offended by his former attack upon Vatinius. During the 
war Vatinius attached himself to the fortunes of Cafesar.—2. Of 
Beneventum, one of the vilest and most hateful creatures of Nero’s 
court, equally deformed in body and in mind, and who, after being a 
shoernaker’s apprentice and a buffoon, ended by becoming a delator, 
6^ pubJijC informer. ,, 

jVijaTiOAi^iA, Roman term for the public revenues (mainly 

derived from state properties). 

’Vectis or Yecta (Isle qf Wight). 

VfioTus PolUo. [Pollio.] 

■ VSefiTtus, FiAvlfus R£nStus, the author of a treatise,, Rti 
MJUtaris Institutat or Epitome Rei Militaris, dedicated;to the emperor 
Yalentinian U. ^ . 


TiraiTTicnonary 
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V£ii, one of the most ancient and powerful cities of Etruria, 
situated on the river CremSra, about 12 miles from Rome. The 
Veientes were engaged in almost unceasing hostilities with Rome for 
nK)re than 3 centuries and a half, and we have records of 14 distinct 
wars between the 2 peoples. Veil was at length taken by the dictator 
Camillus, after a siege which is said to have lasted 10 years.—Cjf, 
Mommsen, History of Rome* 

V£i6vls, a Roman deity. Originally Veiovis was probably 
an Etruscan divinity, whose fearful lightnings produced deafness, even 
before they were actually hurled. His temple at Rome stood between 
the Capitol and the Tarpeian rock. He was represented as a youthful 
god armed with arrows, 

V^LifeDA, a prophetic virgin, who by birth belonged to the 
Bructeri, and in the reign of Vespasian was regarded as a divine 
being by most of the nations in central Germany. 

Velleius PAterc&lus. [Paterculus.] 

V^NiTiA. I. A -district in the N, of Italy, was originally 
included under the general name of Gallia Cisalpina, but was made 
by Augustus, the loth Regio of Italy. It was bounded on the W. 
by the river Athesis, which separated it from Gallia Cisalpina; on 
the N. by the Carnic Alps; on the E. by the river Tiniavus which 
separated it from Istria; and on the S. by the Adriatic Gulf. I^ts 
inhabitants, the Veneti, frequently called Henbti by the Greeks, 
were not an Italian race, but their real origin is doubtful. In con¬ 
sequence of their hostility to the Celtic tribes in their neighbourhood, 
they formed at an early period an alliance with Rome; and their 
country was defended by the Romans against their dangerous enemies. 
On the conquest of the Cisalpine Gauls, the Veneti likewise became 
included under the Roman dominions. The Veneti continued to 
enjoy great prosperity down to the time of the Marqomannic wars, 
in the reign of t^e emperor Aurelius.; but from this time their country 
was frequently devastated by the barbarians who invaded Italy; and 
at length, in the 5th century, many of its inhabitants, to escape the 
ravages of -the Huns under Attila, took refuse in the islands off their 
coast, on which now stands the city of Venice. The chief towns of 
Venetia in^ ancient times were, Patavium, Altinum, and Aquileia.— 
2, A district in the N.W. of Gallia Lugdunensis, inhabited by the 
Veneti. Off their coast was a group of islands called Insulae 
Venbticab. . 

VfeNlLlfA, a n:^mph, daughter of Pilumnus, sister of Amata^ 

wife of king Latinus, and mother of Turnus and Juturna by Daunus. 

VeNti, the winds. They appear personified, even m the 
Homeric poems, but at the same time they are conceived as ordinMy 
phenomena of nature. The master and ruler of aU the .winds’ is 
Aeolus, who resides in the island Aeolia j but the other gods also, 
especially Zeus, exerdse a power over thehi. ' . 

VENTtofus Bassus, P.,'d, ■celebrated R6inan general, a.t 
first gained a poor livirig by jobbing mules afidj'carriaiges.- Caesar, 
however, S3W his abilities, and employed him in Gaul, jand rn the 
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Civil war. After Caesar’s death Ventidius sided with M. Antony, and 
in 43 was made consul suffectus. In 39 Antony sent Ventidius into 
Asiat where he. defeated the Parthians and Labienus; and in the 
and campaign gained a still more brilliant victory over the Parthians, 
who had again invaded Syria. For these services he obtained a 
triumph in 38. 

V^;NUS, originally a Latin goddess of the spring. Before 
she was identified with the Greek Aphrodite, she was one of the least 
important divinities in the religion of the Romans; but still her 
worship seems to have been established at Rome at an early time. 
Here she bore the surnames of Murtea^ or Murcia^ from her fondness 
for the myrtle tree {myrtus). In later times the worship of Venus 
became much more extended, and her identification with the Greek 
Aphrodite introduced various new attributes. At the beginning of 
the second Punic war, the worship of Venus Erycina was introduced 
from Sicily. In the year b.c. 114, on account of the general corrup¬ 
tion and especially among the Vestals, a temple was built to Venus 
Verticordia (the goddess who turns the human heart). After the close 
of the Samnite war, Fabius Gurges founded the worship of Venus 
Obsequens and Postvorta; Scipio Africanus the younger, that of 
Venus Genitrix, in which he was afterwards followed by Caesar, who 
added that of Venus Victrix. The worship of Venus was promoted 
by Caesar, who traced his descent from Aeneas, supposed to be the 
son of Mars and Venus.—In her honour he erected a splendid temple; 
and in a.d. 135 Hadrian erected to her a still more majestic temple, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen at Rome.—The month of 
April as the beginning of spring, was thought to be peculiarly sacred 
to the goddess of love. Respecting the Greek goddess see Aphrodite. 


(Venosa), an ancient town of Apulia, S. 6f the 
river Aufidus, and near Mt. Vultur, situated in a romantic cotintry, 
and memorable as the birthplace of the poet Horace. 

Verbanus LXcus {Zago Maggiore), a lak^ih Gallia Cisalpfna| 
and the largest in all Italy, being about 40 rhiles fn length from, 
to S.: its greatest breadth is 8 miles. ^ , 

Vr-RCiNGrA'ORix, the celebrated, chieftain of tb^e ,Arv.emi, 
who carried on war with great ability against Caesar in b.c. 52. 
He was taken to Rome after the capture of Alesia, where he adorned 
the triumph of his conqueror in 45,* and was afterwards put to death. 

Vergellus, a rivulet in Apulia, said to have been chojced 
hy'the bodies of the Romfins ^ tbe battle jqf,,C^pnae,t 

; YerolamIum or VERULAMtlxM {OM Verid(M\ 

Albans), the chief town of the Catuellani in Britain,' probably the 
residence of the king Cassivell'aunus, which was conquered by Caesar. 

YerOna, an important town, in Gallia Cisalpina, and under 
the empire one of the largest and m^t* fiourishirig towns in m 
iof Italv. It was the birthplace of Catullus; and, according to 
feme Snts. of the elder feny.. There are “any Roman 
'libamalnsi at Verona, and among others an* amphitheatre fn* a|go0 
%tate of preservation. 
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VfiRRfis, C., was quaestor b,c. 82, to Cn. Papirius Carbo, and 
therefore at that yciif«: bckrg^d to the Marian party; but he after¬ 
wards went over to Sulia. After being legate and proquaestor of 
Dolabella in Cilicia, Verres became praetor urbanus in 74, and after¬ 
wards propraetor in Sicily, where he remained nearly 3 years (73-7 0* 
The extortions and exactions of Verres in the island have beconcie 
notorious through the celebrated orations of Cicero. His three years* 
rule desolated the island more effectually than the two recent Servile 
wars, or the old struggle between Carthage and Rome for the posses¬ 
sion of the island. As soon as he left Sicily, the inhabitants resolved 
to bring him to trial. They committed^ the prosecution to Cicero, 
who had been Lilybaean quaestor in Sicily in 75,^ and had promised 
his good offices to the Sicilians whenever they might dennand them, 
Cicero heartily entered into the cause of the Sicilians, and spared no 
pains to secure a conviction of the great criminal. Verres was de¬ 
fended by Hortensius, and was supported by the whole power of the 
aristocracy. Hortensius endeavoured to substitute Q. Caecilius Kiger 
as prosecutor instead of Cicero; but the judges decided in favour of 
the latter. The ;* .*< ■ •■'".h Cicero delivered on this occasion was 

the Divinatio in ^ i Cicero was allowed no days to collect 

evidence, but, assisted by his cousin Lucius, completed his researches 
in 50’. Plortensius now grasped at his last chance of an acquittal—, 
that of 1; the trial' till the following year, when he himself 

would l:<* :■<' ' .!■ Cicero therefore abandoned all^ thought of elo- 
qujjnce or display, and merely intro.ducing his case in the first of the 
Verrine oratibns, rested all his hopes of success on the weight of 
test^ony aipne. Hortensius was quite unprepared with counter- 
evidence, and after the first da,y abandoned the cause of Verres. 
Before the nine days occupied in hearing evidence were over, Verres 
quiitt^d the city in despair, and was condemned in his absence. He 
retired to Mlarseillqs, retaining so mapy of his treasures of art as to 
cause eventually prji^cdp.tiop! by.M., Antony in 43. 

tqtor of the grandsons of the 
emperor Augustus. He wfdte several books, among them a sort of 
dictionary of the Lafin language (the first of its kind recorded).—See 
Prof. Nettleship’s Lecitures and Assays, pp. 201-247. 

VSRX^coRDfA, [Venus'.]; , ' 

Vjbrtumcnus, an Italian fruit deity. The Romans connected 
Vertumnus with ^11 oecurrences, to which the verb verto applies, such 
as the change of seasons, pu-rh ase and sale, the return of rivers to 
theft proper beds,' &c. But n r-ii-’.Iiy the god i^as corinected only 
with the "transformation 6**plhhts and their progress from blossom 
ta fruit. Hence the story,. th^t, when Vertumnus was in love with 
Pomona, he assumed all possible fprms, until at last he gained his 
end by metamorphosing himself into a blooming youth. Gardeners 
accordingly ofiered to him the first produce of their gardens and gar¬ 
lands of budding flowers. The Whole people celebrated a festival to 
Vertumnur on the 13th of August, under) the name of the •Forfum- 
nalm denoting the transition from the beautiful season of autumn to 
the a®re«^hle one,f’ The importance of the worship of Vei^umnus 
kt Home jis evident from tlse faot'thaiJ it was attended to by a special 
flamen (flafnen Vortumnalis). 
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VSRXTS, L. AurSlYus, the colleague of M. Aurelius in the 
empire A.o. 161-169. He was adopted by M. Antonius, and on his 
death kicceeded to the empire along with M. Aurelius. 'Verus died 
suddenly at Altinum in the country of the Veneti, towards the close 
of 169, 

VespAsYAnus, T. FlAvYus SabInus, Roman emperor, a.d. 
yo-r-yo was born on the 17th of November, a.d. 9. His father was a 
man of niean condition, of Reate, in the country of the Sabini. His 
mother, Vespasia Folia, was the daughter of a praefectus castrorum, 
and the sister of a Roman senator. Vespasian served as tribunus 
militum in Thrace, and was quaestor in Crete and Cyrene, He was 
afterwards aedile and praetor. About this time he took to wife 
Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of a Roman equcs, by whom he had 
a sons, both of whom succeeded him. In the rei^n of Claudius he 
was sent into Germany as Icgatus leglonis; and m ^3 he held the 
same command in Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He was 
consul in 5i, and proconsul of Africa under Nero. He was at this 
time very poor, and was accused of getting money by dishonourable 
means. But he had a great military reputation, and he was liked by 
the soldiers. Nero afterwards sent him to the East (66), to conduct 
the war against the Jews. His conduct of this war raised his reputa¬ 
tion and when the war broke out between Otho and Vitellius, 
Vesoasian was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the ist of July, 
6q, and soon after all through the East. He came to Rome in the 
following year (70), leaving his son Titus to continue the war against 
the Jews. On his arri>^ar at Rome he worked, with great? .industry 
to restore order in the citv and In the eippfre. The siajplicity and 
frugality of his mode of life formed a striking contrast wit}? the pfo 
fusion and luxury of some of his predsoassora, and his example is 
said to have done more to reform the morals of Rome than all the 
laws which had ever been enacted. He was never ashamed of the 
meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all attempts to ma^te 
him a distinguished genenlogy. He is accused of avarice, and of 
taste for low humour. Vet it Is admitted that he was liberal in all 
his e>dpOnditure for purposes of public utility. In 71 TltUs-returned 
to Rome, and both father and son triumphed together on account of 
the. conquest of the Jews. The reign of Vespasian was by 

few striking events. The most Important was the conquest of North 
Wales and the island of Anglesey by Agricola, who was sent jnto 
]§ritaih in ^8* sumnwr m 70 Vespasian, whose health Was 

failing,-went to spend some timf at hh paternal house i-rr the moun- 
tMJna of the Sabini, and expired,the a4th 

the ago of 69*—See Menvale, History of the Homans under the 
vol. vlh / \ \ /"T ^ 

" Vbsta, one of tine great Roman divinMnes, identified, with 

the Greds Hbstia. She wm the goddem of the hearih, and therefore 
inseparably connected with the Penates; for A^eas was believed to 
hhvfbrought the eternal fire of Vesta from Troy, along with the 
images Of the Senates; and the praetors, consuls, and.dicUtwS, before 
entering upon their offidal functions, sacrifieed, not only to the 
' Penat^iTi but also to Vesta at Laidnium^ In the anciMt' Roman 
«i6^se,'ehe hearth Was the oentral’ parti and wroMid itaU toe Intnases 




daily , assembled for their common meal (coena) ; every meal thus 
taken w,as a fresh bond of union and affection among the members 
of a family) and at the same time an act of worship of Vesta, cotti'. 
bined with a sacrifice to her and the Penates. Every dwelling-house, 
therefore, was, in some sense, a temple of Vesta; but a public sanc¬ 
tuary united all the citizens of the state into one large famil;^ 
sanctuary stood in the Forum, between the Capitoline and Palatine 
hills, and not far from the temple of the Penates. The goddess was 
not represented in her temple by a statue, but the eternal fire burning 
on her hearth or altar was her living symbol, and was kept up and 
attended to by the Vestals, her virgin priestesses, who were chaste 
and pure like the goddess herself.—Her worship lasted to the final 
days of Paganism. The shrine of Vesta was the most sacred object 
of Roman religion.—For a full discussion of the duties and privileges 
of Vestal virgins, and also for a notice of the Temple of Vesta, and 
House of the Vestals, see Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 
vol. 1., pp. 289-329. The temple of Vesta was circular in shape. 

VestIni, a Sabellian people in central Italy, lying between 
the Apennines and the Adriatic Sea, ’ Tt':’ from Picenum by 

the river Matrinus, and from the " \y the river Aternus. 

They were conquered by the Romans, b.c. 328, and from this tune 
appear as the allies of Rome. 

Vi^S'&vlus, also called VfesEVUs, Vesbius, or VESVtus, the 
celebrated volcanic mountain in Campania, rising out of the plain 
S.E. of Neapolis. There are no records of any eruption of Vesuvius 
before the Christian era, but the ancient writers were aware of its 
volcanic nature from the igneous appearance of its rocks. In a.d. 63 
the volcano gave the first symptoms of agitation in an earthquake, 
which occasioned considerable damage to several towns in its vicinity; 
and on the 24th of August, a.d. 79, occurred the first great eruption 
of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed the cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum, 
and Pompeii. It was in this eruption that the elder Pliny lost his 
life. 

Vetran^o commanded the legions in Illyria and Pannonia, 
in A.D. 350, when Constans was treacherously destroyed, and was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops; but at the end of 10 months 
resigned in favour of Constantius. 

VettIus, L„ a Roman eques, the pay of Cicero in b.^ 
$3, to whom he gave some valuable information respecting the Catili- 
narlan conspiracy, jin 59 he accused,Curio, Cicero, L. Lucullus, aqd 
many other distinguished men, of having formed a conspiracy tc 
assassinate Pompey. Cicero regarded this accusation as the worl^,<^ 
Caesar, who used the tribune Vatinius as his instrument. On ^th« 
day after he had giVeh his evidence, Vettius Was found strangled ir 
prison.' ^ '7!*. 

Vj6Tt^LON!A, an ancient city of, Etruria^ and. qne of 
cities of the Etruscan confederation. From thi*s city the Romans art 
smd haye hQrrowedi the insignia of their magistrates—^the fasee^ 
sella euruliS,. and toga; praetexta—ias: well as the ,vse of the brakes 
trumpet m war,; Tts site has been discovered within the last fev 
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years near a small village called MagUano, between the river Osa and 
the Albegna, and about 8 miles inland. 

VetOr^us MamOrYus, is said to have been the armourer 

who made the xi ancilia exactly like the one that was sent from 
heaven in the reign of Numa. His praises formed one of the chief 
s^ubjects of the songs of the Salii. 

Vexillum, the Roman flag, or standard, csiXxitdhyB. vexzV/arius, 

ViBO (Bivona), the Roman form of the Greek town 
HirroNiUM, situated on the S.W. coast of Bruttium, and on a gulf 
called after it Sinus Vibonensis, or Hipponiates. It is said to have 
been founded by the Locri Epizephyrii; but it was destroyed by the 
elder Dionysius, who transplanted its inhabitants to Syracuse. It 
was afterwards restored; and at a later time it fell into the hands of 
fhe Bruttii, together with the other Greek cities on this coast. It was 
taken from the Bruttii by the Romans, who colonised it b.c. 194, and 
called it Vibo Valentia. Cicero speaks of it as a municipium; and 
in the time of Augustus it was one of the most flourishing cities in the 
S. of Italy. ® 

^ Victor, Sex. Aur^lIus, a Latin writer, was bom of humble 
parents, but rose to distinction by his zeal in the cultivation of litera¬ 
ture. Having attracted the attention of Julian when at Sirmium, 
be was appointed by that prince governor of one division of Pannonia. 
At a subsequent period he was elevated by Theodosius to the high 
Qi^ce of city praefect. He is the reputed author of a work entitled 
Caesaribus, 

VictOrIa, the personification of Vicioty among the Romans. 

■ VictOr?a or Vict6rTna, the mother of Victorinus, after 
whose death she was hailed as the mother of camps (Mater Cas- 
; and coins were struck, bearing her efligy. She transferred 
power first to Marius, and then to Tetricus. 

H VictCrInus. I. One of the Thirty Tyrants, was the 3rd of 
usurpers who in succession ruled Gaul during the reign of Gal- 
liehus. He was assassinated at Agrippina by one of his own officers 
ih A.D. 268, after reigning somewhat more than a year.—2. A Latin 
rhetorician, and teacher of St. Jerome. He became a Christian in 
his old age. Author of several theological treatises. 

"ViNDfeLfcfA, a Roman province, bounded on the N. by the 
Danube, which separated it from Germany, on the W. by the terri¬ 
tory of the Helvetii in Gaul, on the S. by Rhaetia, and on the E. by 
the river Oenus (inn), which separated it from Noricum, thus corre¬ 
sponding to the E. part of Switzerland, the S.E. of Baden, fhe S. of 
Wlirtemberg and Bavaria, and the N. part of the Tyrol. It was orig¬ 
inally part of the province of Rhaetia, and was conquered by Tiberius 
in the reign of Augustus. At a later time Rhaetia was divided into 
two provinces, Rhaetia Prima and Rhaetia Secunia, the latter oif 
which names was gradually supplanted by that of Vipdelicia. 

VindIcIus, a slave, who is said to have given information to 
the consuls of the conspiracy, which was formed for the restoration 
of the Tarquins, and who was rewarded in consequence with libefty 
avd the Roman franchise. 


~yT^ - ^ omauer ^^lassitai jL^icuuimry— 

ViNDOBONA {Vienna^ Engl.; Wten, Germ.), a town in 
Pannonia, on the Danube, was originally a Celtic place, and subse¬ 
quently a Roman municipium. Under the Romans it became a town 
of importance; it was the chief station of the Roman fleet on the 
Danube, and the head-quarters of a Roman legion. 

ViPSANfA Agrippina, daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa by 
his first wife Pomponia. Augustus gave her in marriage to his step¬ 
son Tiberius, by whom she was much belpved; but after she had borne 
him a son, Drusus, Tiberius was compelled to divorce her by the com¬ 
mand of the emperor, in order to marry Julia, the daughter of the 
latter. 

VipsanIus Agrippa, M. [Agrippa.] 

VirbIus, a Latin divinity worshipped along with Diana in 
the grove at Aricia, at the foot of the Alban Mt. He is said to have 
been the same as Hippolytus, who was restored to life by Aesculapius 
at the request of Diana.—^Virbius (Frazer thinks: Golden Bough 
[ed. 2], vol. ii., pp. 313 sqq,) may have been originally a vegetation 
god. Like Hippolytus, with whom he was identified, he is said to 
have been killed by horses. This myth may have been due to the 
fact that horses were rigidly excluded from his sacred grove. 

VirgIlIus or VeroTlius MIro, P., the Roman poet, was 
born on the r5th of October, b.c. 70, near Mantua in Cisalpina Gaul. 
VirgiPs father probably had a small estate which he cultivated : his 
mother’s name was Maia. He was educated at Cremona and Medio¬ 
lanum (Milan), and he took the toga virilis at Cremona in 55, on the 
day on which he commenced his i6th year. It is said that he subse¬ 
quently studied at Neapolis (Naples) under Parthenius, a native of 
Bithyma, from whom he learned Greek. He was also instructed by 
Syron an Epicurean, and probably at Rome. Virgil’s writings prove 
that he received a learned education, and traces of Epicurean opinions 
are apparent in them. After confpleting his education, Virgil appears 
to have retired to his paternal fai?m, and here he may have written 
some of the small pieces vf^ch are attributed to him. In the division 
of land among the soldiers after the battle of Philippi (42), Virgil was 
deprived of his property; h^t it was afterwards restored at the com¬ 
mand of Octavian. It. is supposed that Virgil wrote I'le Er/ogue 
which stands first in our editions, to comrpemorate his grr.iitLdc to 
Ottavian.^ Virgil probably becairie acquainted with Maecenas soon 
after writing his Eclogues, in which Maecenas is not mentioned. His 
most finished work, the Georgica, was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Maecenas (Georg., iii: 41); arid* was completed after the bStle of 
Actmm, B.c. 31, while' Octavian was in the East. The Aeneid was 
probably long contemplated by the poet. While Augustus was in 
Spam (27), he wrote to Virgil expressing a wish to have some monu- 
mert of h;s poetical talent. Virgil appears to have commenced the 
.'lewctd about this time. In 23 died Marcellus, the son of Octavia, 
Caesar s sister, by her first husband ; and as Virgil lost no opportunitv 
his-patron, he introduced into his 6th book of the Aenetd 
()883f) -th!e well-known allusion to the virtues of .this youth who was 
cut off by a premature death. Octavia is said' to have been present 
when the poet was reciting this allusion te son^ aad to‘have 




fainted from her emotions. She rewarded the poet munificently for 
his excusable flattery. As Marcellus did not die till 23, these lines 
were of course written after his death, but that does not prove that 
the whol6 of the 6th book was written so late, A passage in the 
7th book (606) appears to allude to Augustus receiving back the Par¬ 
thian standards, which event belongs to 20, When Augustus was 
returning ftom Samos, where he had spent the winter of 20, he met 
Virgil at Athens. The poet, it is said, had intended to make a tour 
of Greece, but he accompanied the emperor to Megara, and thence to 
Italy His health, which had been long declining, was now com¬ 
pletely broken, and he died soon after his arrival at Brundusium on 
the 22nd of September, 19, not having quite completed his 5tst year. 
His remains were transferred to Naples, which had been his favourite 
residence, and interred near the road from Naples to Puteoli (Pcitmcli), 
where a’monument is still shown, supposed to be the tomb of the 
poet. Virgil had been enriched by the liberality of his patrons, and 
he left behind hinn a considerable property and a house on the Esqui- 
Une Hill, near the gardens of Mac<'enas. In his fortunes and his 
friends Virgil was a happy man. Munificent patronage gave him 
ample means of enjoyment and of leisure, and he had the friendship 
of the most accomplished men of the day, among whom Horace 
entertained a strong affection for him. He was an amiable, good- 
tempered man, free from the mean passions of envy and jealousy; and 
in >all but health he was prosperous. Besides the BucoUca, Georgica, 
and Aeneid, several shorter pieces are attributed to Virgil, which 
may possibly have been the productions of his youth. Such are the 
Culex, Ciris, Copa, &c. Of all his works the Georgina are both the 
most finished and the most original. The Aeneid leaves on the whole 
a feeble impression, notwithstanding the exquisite beauty of some 
passages, and the good taste which reigns throughout. Nevertheless, 
Virgil must be considered as by far the first of all the Roman epic 
p'oets—-Best edition of Virgil, Conington (in 3 vols.), with English 
Commentary. Henry’s Aeneidea is also worth studying. Conington 
has translated his author both into prose and verse—the latter in the 
style of Scott’s metrical romances. On the whole, Mackail’s is the 
bisst of English prose versions. William Morris’s translation (into 
v^se) of the AenM deserves notice, as being a poet’s rendering of a 
poet. No student of Virgil should neglect Prof. Sellar’s fine and 
sympathetic volume of studies (2nd edit. 1883), nor Comparetti’s 
Virgil in the Middle Ages (English edit, 1895). Tennyson’s mag¬ 
nificent poem to Virgil is a piece of criticism as well as a work of art, 
aapd should be studied.^ 

' VirgKnIa, daughter of L. Virginius, a brave centurion, was a 
bemtilul and innocent girl, betrothed to L. Idlius. Her beauty 
.^q|?ted the lust of the decemvir Applets Claudius, who instigated one 
clients to seise the damsel and clsdm her as his slave. Her 
liiher who had come from the camp the morning on which, Claudius 
gave judgment assigning Virginia to his client, seeing that all hope 
ws gone, prayed the decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to 
nurse*in his daughter’s hearing, in order to ascertain whether she 
wias‘really his daughter. The request was granted ? Virginius drew 

** i Of single essays on Virffil one only shall be named here—P. Myers’ brilliant study 
^printed m bis Clitssicftt ^ 3 a.ys\ 
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them both aside, and snatching up a butcher’s knife from one of the 
stalls, plunged it in his daughter’s breast, exclaiming, “There is no 
way but this to keep thee free ”: then holding his bloody knife on 
high,, he rushed to the gate of the city, and hastened to the Roman 
camp. The result is known. Both camp and city rose against the 
decemvirs, who were deprived of their power, and the old form of 
government was restored. L. Virginius was the first who was 
elected tribune, and by his orders Appius was dragged to prison, 
where he put an end to his own life.—-See Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 

VirgYnYus, L,, father of'Virginia, whose tragic fate occasioned 
the downfall of the decemvirs, b.c. 449. [Virginia.] 

VMathus, a celebrated Lnsitanian, is described by the 
Romans as originally a shepherd or huntsman, and afterwards a 
robber, or, as he wo<uld be called in Spain in the present day, a guerilla 
chief. He was one of the Lusitanians who escaped the treacherous 
and savage massacre of the people by the proconsul Galba in b.c. 150. 
He collected a formidable force, and for several successive years 
defeated one Roman army after another. In 140 the proconsul 
Fabius Servilianus concluded a peace with Viriathus, in order to save 
his army, which had been enclosed by the Lusitanians in a mountain 
pass. But Servilius Caepio, who succeeded to the command of Farther 
Spain in 140, renewed the war, and shortly afterwards procured the 
assassination of Viriathus by bribing 3 of hfs friends. 

Vii^iDOMARVS, a chieftain of the Aedui, whom Caesar had 
raised from a low rank to the highest honour, but who afterwards 
joined the Gauls in their great revolt in b.c. 52. 

ViRTXJS (Greek ’Aper^), the Roman personification of manly 
valour. She was represented with a short tunic, her right breast 
uncovered, a helmet on her head, a spear in her left hand, a sword in 
the , right, and standing with her right foot on a helmet. A temple of 
Virtus was built by 'MarOellus close to one of Honor. 

Vistula {Fzstula, Engl.; Weichsely Germ.), an important 
river of Germany^ forming the boundary between Germany and Sar- 
iiiatia, rising iri the Hercynia Silva and falling into the Mare 
Suevicum or’the Baltic. 

VfTELLfus, A., Roman emperor from January 2nd to 
December 22nd, a.d. 69, was the son of L. Vitellius, consul in a.o. 34. 
He had some knowledge of letters and some eloquence. His vices 
made him a favourite of Tiberius, Caius Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nefo, who loaded him with favours. People were much surprised 
when Galba ehose^ such a man to command the legions in Lower 
Gerhiany, for he had ho milil^ry talent. The soldiers of VitelKus 
proclaimed him emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne) on the 
and of January, 69. Hia generals Fabius Valens and Checina 
matched into Italy, (fefe^e^ Othb^s troops at the decisive battle of 
Bedriacuth, and* thus sboured for Vitellius the undisputed command 
of ^taly. He displayed' some modtiration after hiS accession; bur he 
was a glutton and an epicure, and his chief amusement was the t^ble, 
on which he spent enormous sums of money. Meantime Vespasian 
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was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the ist of July; and the 
legions of Illyricum, under Antonius Primus, entered the N. of Italy 
and declared for him. Vitellius despatched Caecina with a powerful 
force to oppose Primus; but Caecina was not faithful to the emperor. 
Primus dffeated the Vitellians in two battles; then marched upon 
Rome and forced his way into the city, after much fighting. VitelUus 
was seized in the palace, led through the streets with every circum¬ 
stance of ignominy, and dragged to the Gemoniae Scalae, where he 
was killed with repeated blows. 

Vitruvius Pollio, M., the author of the celebrated treatise 
on Architecture, appears to have served as a military engineer under 
Julius Caesar, in the African war, B.c. 46, and he was broken down 
with age when he composed his work, which is dedicated to the 
emperor Augustus. Comparatively unsuccessful as an architect, for 
we have no building of his mentioned except the basilica at Fanum, 
he attempted to establish his reputation as a writer upon the theory 
of his art. His style is so obscure as to be often unintelligible. 

VScdNT^i, a powerful and important people in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, inhabiting the S.E. part of Dauphind and a part of Pro¬ 
vence between the Drac and the Durance, bounded on the N. by the 
Allobroges, and on the S. by the Salyes and Albioeci. They were 
allowed by the Rdmans to live under their own laws. 

VSgSsus or VoSGfesus {Vosges\ a range of mountains in 
Gaul, in the territory of the Lingones, running parallel to the Rhine, 
and separating its basin from that of the Mosella. 

VSlaterrae ( Fo/aUrra), called by the Etruscans Velathri, 
one of the 12 cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was built on a 
lofty and precipitous hill, about 1800 English feet above the level of 
the sea. It was the most N.-ly city of the Confederation, and its 
4 ominions extended E.-ward as far as the territory of Arretiura, 
which was 50 miles distant; W.-ward as far as the Mediterranean, 
which was more than 20 miles off; and S.-ward at least as far as 
Populonia, which was either a colony or an acquisition of Volaterrae. 
In consequence of possessing the 2 great ports of Luna and Populonia, 
Volaterrae, though so far inland, was reckoned as one of the powerful 
maritime cities of Etruria. We have no record of its conquest by the 
Romans, Like most of the Etruscan cities, it espoused the Marian 
party against Sulla; and it was not till after a siege of two years 
that the city fell into Sulla’s hands. After the fall of the Western 
Empire it was for a time the residence of the Lombard kings. The 
inodern town contains several interesting Etruscan remains. 

' VoLCAE, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
divided into the 2 tribes of the Volcae Tectosages and the Volcae Are- 
bhmici, extending from the Pyrenees and the frontiers of Aquitania 
#@ng the coast as far as the Rhone. They lived under their own 
without being subject to the Roman governor of the province, 
and they also possessed the Jus Latii. The chief town of the Tecto¬ 
sages was Tolosa. a portion of the Tectosages left their native 
country under Brennus, and were one of the 3 great tribes into which 
the Galatians in Asia Minor were divided. [Galatia.] 

VoLci or VuLCi, an inland city of Etruria, about 18 miles 
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N.w. of Tarquinii. Of the history of this city we know nothing hud 
its extensive sepulchres, an'd the vast treasures of ancient art which| 
they contain prove that Vulci must at one time have been a powerfuj| 
and flourishing city. 

VoLSCi, an ancient people in Latium, but originally distinct 
from the Latins, dwelt on both sides of the river Liris, and extended 
down to the Tyrrhene Sea. They were not completely subdued by 
the Romans till b.c. 338. 

VolsMi or VuLSiNii (Bo/sena), called Velsinaoi Vejlsxjna 
by the Etruscans, one of the most ancient and most powerful of the 
12 cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was situated on a lofty hi II 
on the N.E. extremity of the lake called after it, Lacus Volsiniensis 1 
and VuLSiNiENSis (Lago di Bolsefia), The Volsinienses carried on 
war with the Romans in b.c. 392, 311, 294, and 280, but were on | 
each occasion defeated, and in the last of these years appear to have j 
been finally subdued. Their city was then razed to the ground by I 
the Romans, and its inhabitants were compelled to settle on a less 
defensible site in the plain, that of the modern Bolsena. 

VoLTURcJus or VuLTURclus, T., of Crotona, one of 
Catiline’s conspirators, who turned informer up^n obtaining the 
promise of pardon. 

V6lumn!a, wife of Coriolanus. [Coriolanus.] 

VfiLtJpfA or VoLUPTAS, the personification of sensual 
pleasure among the Romans, who was honoured with a temple near 
the porta Romanula. 



YSpiscus, a-Roman praenomen, signified a twin child, who 
was born safe, while the other twin died before birth. Like many 
other j^cient* Roman praenomens, it was afterwards used as a 
cognomen. 

' VOpiscus, FlavIus, a Roman historian, native of Syracuse, 

^nd one of the 6 Scfip'tores Historian 4 flourished about a d* 

300. ^ ^ I - . r. \ 


Yulcanus, the Roman god of fire, called also Mulahr (the 
hammer god). Tatius is reported to have established the worship of 
Vulcan along with that of Vesta, and Romulus to haVe dedicated to 
him a quadriga after his victory over the Fidenatans, and* to have set 
up a statue of' himself neat the temple of the'god. According to others 
the temple was also built by Romulus, who planted near it the sadred 
lotus-tree which still existed in the days of Pliny. These circum- 
ptances, and what is related of the lotus-tr^e, show that the temple 
of Vulcan, l^ke that of Vesta, was regarded as a central point of the 
whole and hence it was perhaps not without a meaning that 
the tempie of Concord was subsequently built within the same dmtrict 
ihe most Ancient festival in honour of Vulcan seems to have been the 
Fornacaha ox Furnaha, Vulcan being the god of furnaces • but his 
great festival was called Vuleanalia, and was celebrated on*the 

poets transfer all the stories which are related 
of the Greek Hephaestus to their own Vulcan, ^ 
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Vulgate, the Latin translation of the Bible (the “ Author¬ 
ised Version*' of the Romari Catholic Church). The influence'exer¬ 
cised by this celebrated version on the Western Church is hardly- less 
than that of the LXX [see Septuagint] upon the Greek Chtirbh. The 
various Reformation renderings of the Bible, Luther’s and our own 
Authorised Version (i6ii), were largely influenced by the Vulgate. 
But the Vulgate has still further claims on our attention: it helped 
to shape the theological terminology of the West, and is an important 
witness to the early text and interpretation of both the Old Testament 
and New Testament. As to the shape in which we now find the 
Vulgate, the influence of the great scholar and theologian St. Jerome 
is of course supreme. At the request of Pope Damasus (4th cent. 

A. D,), he agreed to make a thorough revision of the then existing 
Latin versions of the Bible; and in his work made a serious attempt 
(as far as the Old Testament was concerned) to get at the real sense 
of the original Hebrew, of which he had a first-hand (if not a wholly 
first-rate) knowledge. The precise date of the publication of the com¬ 
plete Vulgate is unknown; but we shall not be far wrong in^ assigning 
it to A.D. 404. Jerome had taken about 14 years to finish h.is critical 

. labours, i.e* life.—tVarious 

^editions and recensions of the Vulgate have appeared since Jerome’s 
day : the most important of these being the Slxtire and Clementine 
. Vulgates of the 16th century. Quite recently, the Pppe has,given in¬ 
structions for a fresh recension to be made; and Roman Catholic 
scholars are busy collecting data for thb great work. ^)Vhen pub- 
> lished,, it will probably be the final revision. English scholars have 
' not been idle in the work of critical revision; the Bishop of Salisbury 
(Dr. John Wordsworth) is still (1910) engaged on an exhaustive 
edition of the text of the Vulgate New Testament ; of th|^, spien?lid 
work, about one-half has already appeared. , , , , k, , 

VuLTtTR, a mountain dividing Apulia and Luca^rria’ 
Venusia, is a branch of the Apennines. It is celebrated h; riorace as 
^ one of the haunts of his youth. From it the S.E. wi.'.ri ..-fiS cal’ed 
VuXpTURNUS by the Romans. / > '* 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, said to have been of a peevish 

and quarrelsome disposition. ^ 

Xanthippus. 1 . Son of Ariphron and father of.Bericle^. 
He succeeded Themistocles as commander of the Athenian fleet in 

B. c. 479, and commanded the Athenians >a.t the decisive battle of 
Mycale.—2. The Lacedaemonian, who corrimanded the Garthaginians 

l^against RegUlus. 1 ^' Vi 

Xanthus, river$. i. [Scamander.]—2. {Efken tK© 

chief river of Lycia, rises in Mt. Taurus, and»flpws S.,,jt|irough 
, l^caar between Mt. Cragus and Mt. Ma^icytus, falling at last into 
the Mediterranean Sea, a little W. of PatW. It Is navigable for a 
considerable part of its course h , . , ^ 

. ’Xanthus, the most famous city of Lycia, stood on tlie W. 

bank of the river of the same name, 60 stadia from its'mouth. Twice 
^in tlie course of its history it sustained 
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the self-destruction of the inhabitants with their property, first against 
the Persians under Harpagus, and long afterwards against the 
Romans under Brutus. The city was never restored after its destruc-. 
tion on the latter occasion. Xanthus was rich in temples and tombs, ] 
and other monuments of a most interesting character,^ and several ^ 
important remains of its works of art are now exhibited in the British 
Museum. 

X^nocrXtes, the philosopher, was a native of Chalcedon, 
He was born b.c. 396, and died 314 at the age of 82. He attached ' 
himself first to Aeschines the Socratic, and afterwards, while still a. 
youth, to Plato, whom he accompanied to Syracuse. After the death ^ 
of Plato he betook himself, with Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant of, 
Atarneus; and, after his return to Athens, he was repeatedly sent on 
embassies to Philip of Macedonia, and at a later time to Antipater 
during the Lamian war. He became president of the Academy even 
before the death of Speusippus, and occupied that post for 25 years.— 
The importance of Xenocrates is shown by the fact that Aristotle^ and 
Theophrastus wrote upon his doctrines, and that Panaetius and Cicen, 
entertained a high regard for him. Only the titles of his works havi 
come down to us. 

XIinSphanEs, a celebrated philosopher, was a native o1 
Colophon, and flourished between b.c. 540 and 500. He was also i 
poet, and considerable fragments have come down to us of his elegies, 
and of a didactic poem *^On Nature.” According to the fragments 
of one of his elegies, he left his native land at the age of 25, and had; 
already lived 67 years in Hellas, when, at the age of 92, he composed| 
that elegy. He quitted Colophon as a fugitive or exile, and must 
have lived some time at Elea (Velia) in Italy, as he is mentioned as^ 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy. Xenophanes was 
usually regarded in antiquity as the originator of the Eleatic doctrine! 
of the oneness of the universe.—^The literary remains of Xenophanes; 
are translated by Burnet, in his Early Greek Philosophy (ed. a), pp. 
124 sqq., where an account of his philosophy is also given. 

XSnSphOn, the Athenian, was the son of Gryllus, and a 
native of the demus Erchla. The time of his birth is not known, but 
it may probably be placed in about b.c. 444, and he appears to have 
lived above 90 years. Xenophon’ is said to have been a pupil of 
Socrates at an early age, and the latter saved his life at the battle of 
Delium in 424. The most memorable event in Xenophon’s life is his 
connection with the Greek army, which marched under Cyrus against 
Artaxerxes in 40x. He accompanied' Cyrus into Upper Asia. In the 
battle of Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, his barbarian troops were dis¬ 
persed, and the Greeks were left alone on the wide plains between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. It was after the treacherous massacre 
bf^Cleatchus and others of the Greek commanders by the Persian satrap 
Tis^phernes, that • Xenophon came forward. He had held no com- 
the Army of Cyrus, nor had he in fact served as a soldier. 
He*‘^as now ^elected one of the generals, and took the principal part in] 
conducting the Greeks in their memorable retreat along the Tigri.'j 
over the high table-lands oi Armenia to Trapezus ( 7 rchizond), on thej 
Black Sea. From Trapezus the troops were conducted to Chrysopolisj 
which is opposite to Byzantium. The Greeks were in great distress'] 
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id some of them under Xenophon entered the service of Seuthes 
EiJig of Thrace. As the Lacedaemonians under Thinibron were now 
It war with Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, Xenophon and his troops 
^?ere invited to join the army of I'himbron, and Xenophon led them 
jack out of Asia to join Thimbron, 399. Socrates was put to death 
399> and it seems probable that Xenophon was banished from 
fAdiens either shortly before or shortly after that event. In 396 he 
■was with Agesilaus, the Spartan king, who was commanding the 
Lacedaemonian forces in Asia against the Persians. When Agesilaus 
v^as recalled (394) Xenophon accompanied him; and he was on the 
Side of the Lacedaemonians in the battle which they fought at Coronea 
t? 94 ) against the Athenians, it seems that he went to Spaua with 
Agesilaus after the battle of Coronea, and soon alter he settled at 
Scillus in Elis not far from Olympia, where he was joined by his wife 
Mlesia and his children. Xenophon was at last expelled from his 
^Uiet retreat at Scillus by the Efeans after remaining there about 30 
«ears. The sentence of banishment from Athens was repealed on the 
notion of Eubulus, but it is uncertain in what year. There is no 
evidence that Xenophon ever returned to Athens. hU is said to have 
btired to Corinth after his expulsion from Scillus, and as we know 
»otlring more, we assume that he died there. The two principal works 
.^f Xenophon are the Anabasis and the Cytopaedia. In the former he 
lescribes the expedition of Cyrus and the retreat of the -Greeks • the 
pter is a kind of political romance, the basis of which is the history 
P Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy. Plis Hdlenica a 
|mtinuation of the history of Thucydides, is a dry narrative of events 
The Memorabilia of Socrates, in 4 books, was written by Xenophon 
TO defend the memory of his master against the charge of irrelfiiion 
and. .of corrupting the Athenian youth. That it is a genuine picture 
pi the man is indisputable, and it is the most valuable memorial that 
V® practical philosophy of Socrates. Besides these Xeno- 

ton was the author of several xninor works, the most important of 
TOch IS the Economics, a treatise on household management All 
antiquity and all modern writers agree in allowing Xenophon great 
^ plain, simple, perspicuous, and unaffected 
style ; but lus mind was essentially practical, and not adapted for pure 
philosophical speculation.—The works of Xenophon have all been 
^ec^ately DukyM (in 4 vols.), whow essay on Xenophon 

(in Hellemca) should be consultea by the student. 

XjERxils (the Ahasuerusof Scripture), king of Persia, bc 
i|S^6e, was the son of Darius and Atossa. After reduoinfi the 
jolted ^ptians to subjection, Xerxes, in the spring of 480, Kt out 
naemorable expedition against Greece. He crossed 
Hellespont by a bridge of boats, and continued his march through 
me Thracian Cher^nese Uli he reached the plain of Doriscus. Hwe 
to.rwolved to nun^er both his land and naval forces, which are'^d 
5 F Herodotus to have amounted to 3,641,610 fighting men. This 
“ incredible, yet we may well believe that the numbers of 
Se^ were greater than were ever assembled in ancient times. 
wmTAarh'Th* * nwrch, ordered his fleet to sail through the 
Lwth ^ isthmus of AehOs-of 

rl^h ^e remains are still visible—and await his arrival at Therme 
Nwce.bo marched through Macedonia and Thessaly, and arrived^iii 
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safety with his land forces before Thermopylae. Here the Greel?? 
had resolved to make a stand, and when Xerxes attempted to force his 
way through the pass, his troops were repulsed again and again by 
Leonidas the Spartan king; till a Malian, of the name of Ephialtes, 
showed the Persians a pass over the mountains of Oeta, and thus 
enabled them to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and his 
Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain. Hence Xerxes marched 
through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length reached Athens. About 
the same time as Xerxes entered Athens, his fleet, which had been 
crippled by storms and engagements, arrived in the bay of Phalerum. 
He now resolved upon an engagement with the Greek fleet. The 
history of the memorable battle of Salamis is related elsewhere. 
Xerxes witnessed, from a lofty seat on one of the declivities of Mt. 
Aegaleos, the defeat and dispersion of his mighty armament. Xerxes 
now became alarmed for his own safety, and leaving Mardonius with 
300,000 troops to complete the conquest of Greece, with the remainder 
set out on his march homewards. He entered Sardis towards the 
end of the year 480. In the following year, 479, the war was con^ 
tinued in Greece; but Mardonius was defeated at Plataea by the corn- 
bined forces of the Greeks, and on the same day another victory was 
gained over the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. We know little mor^ 
of the personal history of Xerxes. He was murdered by Artabanus 
465, after a reign of 20 years. 

XuTHUS, son of Hellen, by the nymph Orseis, and a brotheni 
of Dorus and Aeolus. He was king of Peloponnesus, and the husbandl 
of Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus, by whom he became thei 
father of Achaeus and Ion. Others state that after the death of hyi 
father, Hellen, Xuthus was expelled from Thessaly by his brothers,! 
and went to Athens, where he married the daughter of Erechtheus. 
After the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus being chosen arbitrator, ad¬ 
judged the kingdom to his eldest brother-in-law, Cecrops, in conse¬ 
quence of which he was expelled by the other sons of Erechtheus, 
and settled in Aegialus, in Peloponnesus. 

Zacynthus {Zante), an island in the Ionian Sea, off th 4 
coast of Elis, about 40 miles in circumference. It contained a large 
and flourishing town of the same name upon the E. coast, the citade: 
of which was called Psophis. Zacynthus was inhabited by a Greek 
population at an early period. It is said to have derived its name 
from Zacynthus, a son of Dardanus, who colonised the island from 
Psophis, in Arcadia. It was afterwards colonised by Achaeans, from 
Peloponnesus. It formed part of the maritime empire of Athens, and' 
continued faithful to the Athenians during the Peloponnesian war.; 
At a later time it was subject to the Macedonian monarchs, and pn| 
the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, passed into the hands of^ 
the latter. It is now one of the Ionian islands, under the protection 
of Great Britain. 

Zagreus, a surname of the mystic {ue. the chthonic) ,Dia| 
nysus, whom Zeus is said to have, begotten by Demeter. He 
torn to pieces by the Tjtans, and Athena carried his heart to Zeus 
This strange Cretan legend of Dionysus .(s^Zagreus) was explained! 
in the Eleusinian mysteries^ in a spiritual sense, and was even mad | 
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edifying by having put into it the promise of immortal^. In the 
cult of this mystery god the worshipj^r becomes one with the wor¬ 
shipped ; union with the god is the real objective. 

ZAleucus, the celebrated lawgiver of the Epizephynan 
Locrians, is said by some to have been originally a slave, but is 
described by others as a man of good famiiy. He could not, how¬ 
ever have been a disciple of Pythagoras, as some writers state, since 
he UvVupwards of i^ years before PythagorM. The date of the 
legislation of Zaleuous is assigned to b.c. 660. His code, which was 
severeris stated to have been the first collection of written laws that 
the Greeks possessed. , , , . , , • 

Zalmoxis, said to have been so called from the bear s skin 
(Zd\fios), in which he was clothed as soon ^ he was born. He was, 
according to the story current among the Greeks on the Hellesp^t, 
a Getan? who had been a slave to Pythagoras in Samos, but was 
manumitted, and acquired not only great 
knowledge from Pythagoras, and from the 

in the course of his travels. He returned among the Getae, intro 
ducing the civilisation and the religious ideas w^ch he had gamed, 
especially regarding the immortality of the soul. Herodotus, however, 
suspects that he was an indigenous Getan divinity. , - j 

ZXma REgIa (Zowareen, S.E. of Js^af), a strongly fortified 
city in the interior of Numidia, op the borders of ‘h® 
terntory. It was the scene of one of the most important battUs in 
the history of the world, that in which Hannibal was defeated by 
Scipio, and the second Punic war was ended, b.c. 202. 

ZEla or ZiELA, a city in the S. of Pontus, not fw S. « 
Amasia. The surrounding district was called Zel^s m At 

Zela the Roman general Valerius Tnanus was defeated by Mimn 
dates; but the city is more celebrated for another great 
in which Julias Caesar defeated Phamaces, 

this despatch to Rome Veni : Vidi : Vici (=I came. I saw. 1 
conquered). , 

ZElus, the personification of zeal or strife, is described as a 
son of Pallas and Styx, and a brother of Nice. 

ZENO. I. The founder of the Stoic philosophy, w^- a 
native of Citium, in Cyprus, and the son of Mnaseas. By b.rth,^toer^, 
fore he was probably half Semitic. He began at ap early a»e 
stid’y the writings of *e Socratic philosophers. At age of o^ 
according to others, of 30 years, ^no was 
bourbool of Piraeus; whereupon he was led to Mttle 
to, devote himself entirely to .the study of philco^y. ww^^ 

of his health is said to have fii^ determined to hve r^pro^ y 
and simplv ; but his de^e to wke himself indep^dent of all e^al 
. circumstances seems to haV? befen An aditional ™hve, ^d to have 

led him to attach himself to the Gynm . rmriod 

studied under various Megaric and Academic philosophers, for a periM 
of 20 veare. At its close,' and after he had developed his peculiOT 
n.Viiincnnhira ’1 svstcm hc Opened his school in the porch adorned With 
*e paintings of Polygnotus (Sfoa Poicile), which, at an ^rlier tim^ 
^d Ca^pUce in which poets met. From this place ins dmciples 
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were called Stoics, Among the warm admirers of Zeno was Antigen u® 
Gonatasi Ifing of Macedonia, The Athenians likewise placed tri& 
greatest confidence in him, and by a decree of the people, a golde^ 
crown and a public burial in the Ceramicus were awarded to him, 
do not know the year either of Zeno’s birth or death. He is said tQ 
have presided over his school for 58 years, and to have died at 
age of 98. He is said to have been still alive in the 130th Olyinpiaa 
(b.c. 260).—See Davidson’s The Stoic Creed (1907); Benn, The 
sophy of Greecet pp. 24a sqq, —2. The Eleatic philosopher, was^ ^ 
native of Elea (Velia), in Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and the favourite 
disciple of Parmenides, He was born about b.c. 488, and at the 
of 40 accompanied Parmenides to Athens, where he resided some tim^ 
His love of freedom is shown by the courage with which he exposed 
his life in order to deliver his native country from a tyrant, Zeno 
devoted all his energies to explain and develop the philosophical 
system of Parmenides.—^3. An Epicurean philosopher, a native ox 
Sidon, was a contemporary of Cicero, who heard him when at Athene- 

ZenSbIa, queen of Palmyra. After the death of her husband, 
Odenatbus, whom, according to some accounts, she assassinated (a-O- 
266), she assumed the imperial diadem, as regent for her sons. Bvxt 
not content with enjoying the independence conceded by GalUenu^^ 
and tolerated by Claudius, she sought to include all Syria, Asia, and 
Egypt within the limits of her sway, and to make good the title whicli 
she claimed of Queen of the East. By this rash ambition she lost 
both her kingdom and her liberty. She was defeated by Aureliaxx, 
taken prisoner on the capture of Palmyra (273), and carried to Romes, 
where she adorned the triumph of her conqueror (274V Her life wets 
spared by Aurelian, and she passed' the remainder of her years witla 
her sons in the vicinity of Tibur {Tivoli). Longinus lived at her court:, 
and was put to death on the capture of Palmyra, 

Z£n 5 d 5 tus, of Ephesus, a celebrated grammarian, superin¬ 
tendent of the great; library at Alexandria, flourished under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, about' b.c. 208. Zenodotus was exnployed by Philst- 
d^^lphus, together with his 2 contemporaries, Alexander the AetoUa-ink 
and Lycophron the ©hakidian, to collect and revise all the Greelc 
poets. 


the W€SUm promont&ry^ the name of several 
promontories of the- ancient? world, not all ef whSch, howeverj facerd 
the west. The chief of thein were i —i. (C. di Brussano)^ a pro¬ 
montory in Bruttium, forming the S>.EL extremitgr of the country, froxxi^ 
which*the'LOcri1%h0^ settled im the neighbourhood, ai^e said’to ha.v'e* ’ 
obtained the name of Epizephyrii. [Locri.] —a. A promontory on tlxe^ 
W. coast of Cyprus.—3. In Cilicia (prob, C. Cavalikre), a far-projecting 
promontory, W. Of Prom. Sarpedon. 


ZfePHl^RUS, the personification of the W. wind, is describedC 
by Hesiod as a son of Astraeus and Eos. Zephyrus and Boreas 
frequently- mentioned together by Homer, and both dwelt together lx? . 

palace in-Thracse. By the Harpy Podarge, Zephyrus became tho- 
fliher of the hor^s Xanthus and Balius, which belonged to AohUles^ ; 
but he was, maixried to Cihloris, whom, he had carried off by force, 
l^;iwhom he had a son Carpus. > , > ^ 
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Zerynthus, a town of Thrace, in the territory of Afenos, 
with a temple of Apollo, and a cave of Hecate, who are hence called 
Zerynthius and Zerynthia respectively. 

Z£t£s and Calais, sons of Boreas and Orithyia, frequently 
called the Boreadae, are mentioned among the Argonauts, and are 
described as winged beings. Their sister, who was married to 
Phineus, king of Salmydessus. had been thrown with her sons into 
prison by Phineus, at the instigation of his second wife. Here she 
was found by Zetes and Calais, when they arrived at Salmydessus, 
ip the Argonautic expedition. They liberated their sister and her 
children, gave the kingdom to the latter, and sent the second wife of 
Phineus'to her own country, Scythia. Others relate that the Boreadae 
delivered Phineus from the Harpies; for it had been foretold that the 
Harpies might be killed by the sons of Boreas, but that the sons of 
Boreas must die, if they should not be able to overtake the Harpies. 
Others, again, state that the Boreadae perished in their pursuit of the 
Harpies, or that Hercules killed them with his arrows near the island 
of Tenos. 

Zethxts, brother of Amphion. [Amphion.] 

Zeugma (prob. RumkaleK)^ a city of Syria, on the borders 
of jCommagene and Cyrrhestice, built by Seleucus Nicator, on the 
W. bank of the Euphrates, at a point where the river was crossed by 
a bridge of boats, which had been constructed by Alexander the 
Great. 

Zeus, ^ identified with JCtpIter by the Romans, the greatest 
of the Olympian gods, was a son of Cronos and Rhea, a brother of 
Poseidon, Hades, Hestia, Demeter,. Hera, and was also married to his 
, sister, Hera. When Zeus and his brothers distributed among them¬ 
selves the government of the world by lot, Poseidon obtained 
Hades the lower world, and Zeus the heavens and the upper regions, 
but the earth became common to all. According to,the Homertc 
acbbunt Zeus dwelt on Mt, Olympus, in Thessaly, which was believed 
to penetrate with its lofty summit into heaven itself. He is called 
the father of gods and men, the most high and powerful among me 
immortals, whom all others obey. He is the supreme ruler, who with 
Hjls counsel manages everything; the founder of kingly power, and of 
law and order, whence Dice, Themis, and Nemesis are his assistams. 
Everything good, gs well as bad, comes from Zeus; according to his 
bwn choice he assigns ^opd or evil to mortals; and fate itself was 
subordinate to him/ H? 5s armed with thunder and lightning, and 
.the shaking of his aegis produces storm and tempest: f number of 
‘epithets of Zeus, in the Homeric poems, describe him as the thunderer, 
gatherer of clouds, and the like. By Hera he had two sons. Ares 
ajud Hephaestus, and one daughter, Hebe. 11 era sometimes acts ^ 
an independent divinity; she is arnbitio’>.s. and rebate against her lord, 
but she is nevcrrhelcss inferior to him, and is punished for her opposi¬ 
tion ; his amours With othe;r goddesses or mortal women are not pon- 
cealed from her; though they generally rouse her jealousy and re^nge 
Zeus, no doubt,, Wjag originally a . god of a portion of nature. Hence 

**1 Sanskiil £>yau,, the ftright sky. Mwc MaHcir.'CSSto '« 
vol. iv. (last edition), pp. 368-411. 
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the oak, with, its eatable fruitj and tbe prolific doves, were sacred to 
him at Dadqna Arcadia. Hence, also, rain storms, and the 

seasons, were regarded as his work. Hesiod also calls Zeus the son 
.of Cronus and Rhea, and the brother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, 
Hades, and Poseidon. Cronus swallowed his children Immediately 
after tiieir birth; but when Rhea was pregnant with Zeus, she applied 
to Uranus and Ge to save the^ life of the child. Uranus and Ge 
therefore sent JRhea to Lyctos, in Crete, requesting her to bring up 
her cixJld there- Rhea accordingly concealed Zeus in a cave of Mt. 
Aegaeon, and gave to Cronos a stone wrapped up in cloth, which he 
swallowed in the belief that it was his son, Other traditions state 
that Zeus was bom and brought -up on Mt. Dicte or Ida (also the 
Trojan Ida), Ithome in Messenia, Thebes in Boeotia, Aegion in Achaia, 
or Oknos in Aetolia, According to the common account, however, 
Zeus grew up in Crete. In the meantime Cronos, by a cunning 
device of Ge or Metis, was made to bring up the children he had 
swallow^, and first of all the stone which was afterwards set up by 
sZeus at«Delphi- The young god now delivered the Cyclopes from the 
bonds with which they had been fettered by Cronus, and they, in 
their gratitude, provided him with thunder and lightning. On the 
advice of Ge, Zeus also liberated the hundred-armoci Gigartes, Bria- 
ireos, Cottus, and Gyes, that they might assist him in his fight against 
the Titans. The Titans were' conquered and shut up in Tartarus, 
where they wene henceforth guarded by the Hecatoncheires. There¬ 
upon Tartarus and Ge begot Typhoeus, who began a fearful struggle 
with Zeus, but was conquered. Zeus now obtained the dominion of 
the world, and chose Metis for his wife. When she '^as pregnant 
with Athena, he took the child out of her body and concealed it in his 
' hqad, on the advice of Uranus and Ge, who told him that thereby he 
"■would retain this supremacy of the world. For if Metis had given 
'birth to'la'spn, this son (so fate had ordained it) would have acquired 
the sovereignty. ^ After this Zeus became the father of the Horae afid 
Moerae,, by his second wife Themis; of the Charites or Graces^ by 
Eurynomer of P^sephonc by Demeter; of the Muses, by Mnemosyne; 
•of ApeiUb and Artemis by Leto; and of Hebe, Ares, and Ilithyia by 
Hera. - Atheqa was born out of the head of Zeus; while Hera, on 
the'Other hand, gave birth to Hephaestus without the co-operation of 
Zeus, The faii^ily of the Cronidae accordingly embraces the 12 great 
gods ,of Olympus, Zeus (the head of them all), Poseidon, Apollo, 
Ares, Hermes, Hephaestus, Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Athena, Aphrodite, 
and Artemis. These 12 Olyniplan gods, who in some places were 
worshipped as a body, wpre recognised not only by the Greeks, hut 
were adopted also by the Romans, who, in patrticular, identified thefr 
Jupiter with the Greek Zeus. The Greek and Latin poets give to 
Zeus or Jupiter an immense number of epithets ,and surnames, whifch 
are derived partly from the places wh'^e he yas worshipped, and 
partly from his powders and functions. The eagle, the oaki and the 
♦summits qf ihourtfaiirs were sacred to him, and his sacrifices generally 
consisted of goats, bulls and cows. His usual attributes are, the 
sceptre; eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in his hand, and 
sometimes also a cornucopia. The Olympian Zeusl sometimes weab 
a wreath of olive, and the Dodonaebn Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. 

I The most f^ous statue of Zeoa in antiquity was that executed by Phidias On «>Id 
tad ivory) tor the great temple of Zeus at Olympia. ^ ^ ^ 
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tn.tfrorks of art Zeus is generally represented as the (>.-nripo;crt faihcr 
and king of gods and m« r, according to the id« wh:cl. had been 
1 In the Statue of Ihe Olvn-.oian Zeus by Phidias. Respecting 
god see Jupiter, [fhave left this article on Zeus almost 
exffcS^^s I and it; but students are cautioned that it represents the 
fcnow^e of a pre-scientiac period, when comparative religion was 
an T^Snown science. Students must have recourse to A. B. Cook s 
iflvMuSble articles (in Folk Lore) on The European Sky God, and to 
Fraze*-’*? eooch-making works The Golden Bough and the great edition 
of I^Jsimias. See also Prof. Lewis Canipbeirs Religion m Greek 
Lite-ratura; and Farnell, Cults of the Greek States.] 

Zexjxis, the celebrated Greek painter, was a native of 
Heraclea, and flourished b.c. 424-330. He came to Athens soon after 
the bef^inning of the Peloponnesian war, when he had already achieved 
a ‘great reputation, although a young man. He lived some ^ars m 
Matredonia. at the court of Archelaus, and must have sperrt some 
ti®e in Magna Graecia, as we learn from the story jrespecting the 
picture of Helen, his masterpiece, which he painted for the city of 
Croton —He was fond of mythological subjects (e.g. the Centaurs, 
and the infant Hercules strangling the snake), and excelled in panel 
pictures. He liked to produce illusions (c/. the well-known story of 
the bird and the grapes).—Zeuxis acquired a great fortune by his art. 
Tile ,time of his death is unknown. The accurate imitation of inani¬ 
mate objocts was a department of the art which Zeuxis and ^ his 
youti^r rival Parrhasius appear to have carried almost to perfection. 

a grammarian, was a native of Amphipolis, and 
flourished in the time of Philip of Macedon. He wfs celebrated for 
the asperity with which he assailed Horrtw, and his name became 
proverbial for a captious and malignant critic. 

I? I. A distinguished Persian, son of Megabyzus. 

After »Dar4us Hystaspis had besieged Babylon for 20 months-in v#n, 
Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for his master by the most extrw- 
dinany self-sacrifice. Accordingly, one day he appeared before Banps, 
witir tiis body mutilated in the most horrible manner ; both ^his eys 
SsEad^^nose’ were cut off, and his person ietherwise disfigured. After 
to Darius his intentions, he fled to Babylon as* ,a virtim 
oesfehe scrufilty of the Persian .king. The Babylonians gave him their 
iNon-Gdence, and placed him at the head of their ^tronps. ^ ,He soon 
fldarijd means, to betray the city to Parius, who severely punished the 
%hhsibitants for their revolt. Pacius appointed Zopyrus -jsatrnp of 
Babylon for life, wiith the enjoyment of its entire revenues.—2. The 
'Phytsiognomist, who attributed many vicps to Socrates, which the 
Matter admitted were,his (natural propensities,, but Sai 4 that they had 
iheexir^ overcome by philosophy'*-'A*surgeon at Alexandria, the futor 
hi Apollonius Ciriensis Pasidpnius, about the beginning of the 
'^rst'»oentury a.c. . , ^ 


I Zoroaster, the ZiiRATPcusTRA of the Zendatest^ And »the 
|ZBitx>xjSHT, of the Persians, was the founder of the Magian reli^pn. 
ffihse* anost opposite opinions havjebeen held by both^ancient and modern 
.^ritcrs respecting the time in which he lived. I ne chief source of 
mformation regarding the teaching of Zoroaster is the Avesta (soe 
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Dannesteter’s edition of the Zend-Avesta, in the Sctcfed Boohs of the 
East, 1895; and Mills, Zend-Avesta [S. B, JE.], Introduction). The 
foundation tenet of this religion is the dualism of creation—light and 
darkness, evil and good. The supreme god is ^ Ahura Mazdao 
[Orwasd], who is confronted with the Power of Evil, his foe Angro 
Mainyush [Ahrimari], No religion more clearly grasped the ideas of 
guilt and merit. The moral teachings of Zoroastrianism may be 
summed up thus; “good thoughts, good words, good deeds.’» The 
“sacred fire” forms the central rituaf of the religion. The influence 
of Zoroastrianism on post-Exilic Judaism—especially in the realms of 
demonology and eschatology—must have been considerable; but 
whether the Resurrection idea was borrowed directly or indirectly, is 
not quite clear.—See Encyclopaedia Btblica, vol. iv., cols. 54ss8-.544X. 

ZOsfMUS, a Greek historian who lived in the time of the 
younger Theodosius. He wrote a history of the Roman empire in 
6 books, which is still extant. Zosimus was a pagan, and comments 
severely upon the faults and crimes of the Christian emperors. Hence 
his credibility has been assailed by several Christian writers. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK DRAMA^ 

The Greek drama arose from the songs and dances employed in the 
worship of Dionysus, the wine-god; but its early history is obscure.* The 
word “ tragedy” is commonly derived from a word meaning the chorus 

in early times being composed of 50 men dressed as satyrs (Greek rpdhotf 
or **goats”). Gradually, the early crudities were eliminated j the subject 
of the drama no longer was confined to the adventures of Dionvsus ; the 
chorus ceased to be a ** goat ” dance. The transformation of the aithyramb 
(the Dionysiac dance) into a simple form of drama is ascribed to Thespis, 
who in; reduced an interlocutor, or actor, who embodied in himself « 
number of characters. Aeschylus introduced a second act^r, Sophocles a 
third, ; 

It was usual for dramatists to present their tragedies in the form of a 
trilogy (viz.* three dramas), followed by a shtyiic piece (a survival of the 
old satyric chorus). Thus the A^niemnm^ Cme^hoA andv 
of'Aeschylus formed one of these trilogies j these ate extant; but the sat3nfic 
pendant, the Proteus, is lost. At Athens* the custom was to produce new 
plays at' the Great Dionysia (the annual spring festival In honour of 
Dionysus)'.* “Comedy” was developed' from the mumming of the old 
vintage knd harvest feasts* As the solemniljy of Dionysiac reUj^on is 
exemplified in tragedy, sb in comedy we have the fardcal and ^tmvagamt 
a-pjct.-s dis^jlayed. In fotm itwas developed on the line* of dnam^u 
(or old) comedy began about B.C* 47©; tmt it ftiervod for 
Aristophanes to bring it to perfection. fiHs plays riu^e over mbout 
40 years (427-388). The Aris?tophan!c' co<i^Wy % a aaldrioal 

commentary on everyday life in Athens; it was often gross and utrscrupu- 
lously .personal, but it exercised no small effect on ptdillc opipfon. 

r I Tragedy in general see Haigh’s Tragic Drama o/ihe Cirttkt, 

Prof. Ridgway has this year (zgro) produeed a volume in which h« crocea tlie orlaSn 
of Tragedy to the worship of the d^< 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO THE STUDENT 


Since the second edition of this Dictionary was issued, two 
valuable works have been published on Greek and Roman 
antiquities, which deserve special commendation : The Glory 
that was Greece and The Grandeur that was Jiome^ by J. C. 
Stobart (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1911 and 1912). 
Apart from the letterpress, which is written not for special¬ 
ists, but for the cultivated reader who desires to get a clear 
general survey of the Hellenic and Roman civilisations, these 
two splendidly equipped volumes are enriched with many 
excellent illustrations exhibiting the arts and crafts of the 
ancient world in a singularly graphic fashion. These two 
books are probably the best of their kind in English. 
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or AegJna as one of the centres of Greek art, see 

AMARYt.i.is, the name of a fair shepherdess mentioned by 

'"anapaest! a metrical foot consisting of two short syllables 

foliow®<3 (i* g- 9^^ )* /. / \ L z? / • 

ATHKmA« Ass.«.uits. Th.» 

thlSpi?whoH«rc1*«J It in th^ P“W 

alonr«uW pass law*. AH the had a vote. Metics 

decided by of the Boul^ (i 9 ouX^)—'which 

(ijsir.) iww« The cm afterwards ancreasedi to .^por— 

c5i«iste4 origlaeUy 5 ^ Ecclesi^; 

was to dlfcuis aad ^as opp. to legislative) 

beside® this, they h«4. J ex-archons, exerlieed, fche 

sr.hr?r 2 ^s “- 2 :-^ .>.»».«»»“<■ 

cent. B.C. the “ten” greater ora^ra of'iitlieos; 

(ef. Romans stiv, lo) ' ' 


form a row, ro o« „^,niade upi ukb.' ui«u.v. ‘. 

{m»nhr<maS waa used* ^as employed,}, and, 

books. Uik...®*!* ?or ^ilU. , •■ 1-- - ', , 

instead ol a “pen, a reed wt iwe h 

CAESrua tlW ^®®^^3SheilUin(te of tte pugdl^ 

loaded with m.»l, “^.7^’^.°;^,,koned their ^y froniSiiiiset 

fe35SSSS#ft».".»aa 




The Romans reckoned their day from midnight to midnight, mark¬ 
ing off the day-period, as well as the night-period, into 12 hour- 
divisions (the hours varying according to the season). A particular 
year was usually designated by the names of that year’s consuls 
(cf. Horace’s Address to a Wine-jar, “ O nata mecum consule Manlio ” 
= B.c, 65). Later Roman writers reckon from the Foundation of the 
City (viz. B.c. 753). 

A table of Greek months may usefully be added here— 

Jan. = Gamelion. July = Hecatombaion- 

Feb. = Anthesterion. Aug. = Metageitnion. 

March = Elapliebolion. Sept. = Boedromion. 

April = Munychion. Oct. = Pyanepsion. 

May = Thargelion. Nov. = Maimacterion. 

June = Scirophorion. Dec. = Poseideon. 

Cnossus, the capital of Crete: see under ‘‘Hecent Dis¬ 
coveries in Crete.” 

CoROAX, a coarse dance belonging to the Old Attic Comedy, 

Dactyl, a metrical foot consisting of one long syllable 

followed by two short {e. g. carmlnS). 

DiadSchi, a name given to the successors of Alexander the 
Great. Of these men the best known are Antigonus, Antipater, 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus. They are sometimes called the 
elder Diadochi. Of the younger generation we may select three—• 
Demetrius, Pyrrhus, and Cassander.—See Mahaffy, Greefe Xi/e and 
Thought from the Death of Alexander I0 the Roman Conquest, 
chaps, iii, iv. 

Dicast in Attic law, a ‘‘juror.” The dicasts were, 

from the time of Pericles, paid for their services. 

Di iNDiGETES, heroes raised to the rank of deities after 
death, and regarded as patrons of their country. These deities, male 
or fem'iale, presided bver'man from birth to death. Their names were 
proper names, thoujgh they are but words descriptive of the function 
which the deity performed or presided over. Yet they have no 
mythology attached to them, though they were worshipped with 
prayer a,nd sacrifice, .which warns us that mythology does not neces- 
s£\rily spring up as an immediate consequence of such worship.— 
Jevens, Tke Idea of God, chap, ii, 

DiOTiMA, the wise woman of Mantinea, mentioned in Platons 
as one'-of the philosophic instructors of Socrates, She its 
represented in that dialo^e as discoursing to him on the true nature 
ajid provenance of Love. 

Dionysus.,—^F or. a .fine study of the Dionysiac cult, see 

t Pater’s Greek Studies. 

Epos (cttos), an Epic poem (Homer’s for example). 

a Sicilian, a courtier of the Macedonian King 
Cli^sjarider'(ctre. b.c. 316), reprtsenu d the principal gods of Greece 
ak'^Aiereljr’’deified men. This rationalistic theory was adopted by 
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many writers, pagan as well as Christian. Among modern writers 
Herbert Spencer must be reckoned as, in many ways,/ a Euhemerist. 

Gladiator (sw'ordsman). Up till b.c.' 105 gladiatorial 
exhibitions were given by private individuals; po^sifcly - they were at 
nrst used by way of giving instruction in the art of svyqi^dsmanship. 
La^er these inhuman shows became the delight of the Roman rabble, 
and public officials rivalled one another in staging them to the 
greatest possible extent. Schools and colleges of' gladiators were 
smrted, and became a menace to society. Trajan provided no less 
than 10,000 after his Dacian triumph, and the Flavjan amphitheatre 
at Rome was only one place arnong many where these exhibitions 
took place, and vast sums were spent on them. Not till the year 
suppressed.—See Dill’s Roman ^0deity from Nero 
Bk. II, chap, ii; and Tennyson’'s fine,poem 

Greek Festivals. Among the Greeks there was no political 
unity, as we understand it; but there was a consciousness of national 
unity, and this feeling found expression in four gireat national 
festivals: (i) that of Zeus at Olympia (in Elis); (2) of Zeu^ af Nemea 
Pythian Apollo at Delphi ,* and (4) of Poseidon on 
the Isthmus near Corinth. Every true Hellene had'a right to share 
in tose festivals. The Pythian and Olympian festivals tdok place 
5th year, the other two every 3rd year. ' ’ ' ’ 

festivals derived their chief fame from the great athletic con- 
t^svs which took place at them. Valuable prizes were offered to the 
Victor, the most coveted of all being the crown of wild olive at 
Olympia, and the chaplet of bay at Delphi. The vtdtbrs Were escorted 
with great triumph, and ffited at the public expense, while poets 
like Pindar (q.v.) chanted their praises in songs of victory. 

A! three chief festivals may be noted; (a) the Diasia, said 

^ haye been in honour of Zeus Meilichiog, in Ihjls r 61 e as God 
Plaqation. (2) The Anthesteria, held in the spring, in limiottr of the 
015’tnpian Dionysus; (3) the Thesmophoria, in Jionpurt ?pf D^Otof 
and her daughter, the two great Queens. This was celebrated ^by 
women alone, towards the end of October.—See the introduction to 
Rogers’ edit, of the ThjsnLO'ihoriazuzae o: ArI=iopr:are,s. * 

‘ Greek Sculpture.—D espite the almost innumerable bpoks 
and monographs written on this subject, few people realise that 
scarcely any of the original Greek sculptures survive to-day. The 
statues we see in modern museums and galleries are a|mos 4 all ocgii^es 
(more or less accurate) of the originals. As for theMthsyselephanthre 
statues (like that of Athena in the Acropolis of Athens), they have 
diferiy perishM; and the .thousands of bfoni^es, whictf'once adorned 
the gredt cities* of Greece and Asia Minor, have long sifice gone into 
the meltingipot. Thl 4 re is only one' origincLl as’ executed' by 

one of the six great Greek masters 1—the world-famous- HermeS of 
Praxiteles (see p. 612). The eppips wp possess were mainly taken 
during Roman times. ‘ ^ > , , ' 

t Another point worth noting is that yeiT of the‘Gr^ek marble 
^Atues were wrought out of a Single piece \ ,AsJa '^le the 

j ^ The magnificent sculptures of the Parthenon were siiperiaWded^hy Pheidia^'but we 
ttinnot be sure that anything came frohi 'the Mastdr himself. ‘" ' 
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h@ad ,wa$ separate from the made of a iner klod of marble, 

and afterwarda joined on with extraordinary delicacy and care, 

A third point (and it is one that we are almost always aot to oter* 
look) is that most of the best Greek marble statuary was linUdf the 
colour beins: laid oii flat, not shaded nor graded. Mare stone men, 
however wdl executed, would never have satisfied the Greek, with hit 
love of warmth and colour, any more than mere carved stone-work 
would have contented the gr^eat cathedral builders In the Middle 
Ag-es. It is too often forgotten that the interiors of great Gothic 
churches were'elaborately coloured throughout. Traces remain, to 
shame our modem indifference; but it seems as if th« coloiir*sense 
(in England, at least) was almost destroyed at the time of the 
Reformation. Traces, too, of colour in Greek sculpture art itiil to 
be seen. Nor was a colour-scheme confined to figure-work; for 
example, the exterior of the Parthenon was elaborately coloured, and 
must have presented a most imposing effect. 

Terra-cotta was used in; the presentation of small and we 

have some fine examples in the Tanagra statuettes, several of which 
can be seen in. the, British Museum, 

Bronze, statues were mainly cast hollow; those In the solid are 
nearly all archaic. 

It m sculpture that' the Greek genius may be said truly to have 
found Itself. And every aspect of Greek life illustrati^ the aMoily 
between Greek c'vllisaiion and che art which that dvflisiytbn broii|mi 
to per^eefiou. The clear-cut, cameo-like quality of Greak thmifht Is 
h^e seen in all its native purity, dir<M;tnesi, and strenir*^* Thi^ is 
why Greek sculpture, the nnal revelation of a nation *s inner balag 
has .won the attention, ap it dalms the admiration, of mMikJnd. 

Heliast (TjXtacrrrJc), another name for a ‘‘I'Hca.sfc 

^ Hetaira a woinan^:€mipanion or TOnc^blne* 

in Amt, opp-: to the legal wife, but with variotis shades of meanlnff, 
These women were sometimes accomplished (Aspasia, for mrnmpm 
and’ had^ more* liberty than wives, who generally were reqiilred to live 
a. secluded life. « ./ ^ 

Hexametjer< ^lit. “six moa#uro^\ g lino consistiM of liic 

Srf.o,/t1n '**“*-‘^ Homer*. Ilitui w«r7 wrUien 

throughout in this measure; * ' ’ 

r ,. *‘0 fer|fun*lt6s nimllttin soa lilbcm* } norint.** 

gftnxMQt or mantle worn tbom 

the Chiton (^tr&y). 

Iambus, a metrical ibot. conaiatiog of $ aitoH (ylkbla 

foltowed, by. a long g. , Am iamble line ooAlaiiiiwi: la te 

i the scene of that memorable battle 

(s^c. 30 i)> where the struggle between Antlgonu, end hie rtveli 

L 7 sima(^us shar^ his vast possessions between them The felt ef 
Antigonus secured Cassander in the posseeafen of Greece. ®‘ 



ItKtaca. According to a recent theory propounded by 
Dbrpfeld, the Homeric Ithaca is not the island now called Thesdci, 
but the island called Leucadia by the Greeks, and Santa Maura by 
the Italians. The displacement of names—curious but not unprece* 
dpited—^may have taken place at the time of the Dorian migration. 

Julian Calendar, which, with one slight alteration, we now 
lisd, was introduced by Julius Caesar in b.c. 45. The Julian year of 
IS II min. 12 sec. too long; by the year. 1582 the error 
Saounted to 10 days. Pope Gregory XIII rectified this error, but t^ 
Gregorian calendar was not adopted in England till 1752. Russia 
stlTl keeps the Julian calendar, and is now iz days behind. 

* Legion originally consisting of j lines, each contain¬ 

ing m maniples, each maniple possessing its own slgnmt (or 
sl^mdard). Later on, the legion was divided into ro cohorts, and the 
siandbrd consisted of an “ eagle (aquila). At' its fiill strength a 
Rbtaian Ibgion consisted of 6000 men. 

Lekythos (X7JKV0O9), a tall vase or urn, with a handle, ma^e 
fpr putting in tombs. They were frequently, adorn^ed and pgjinted with 
great skill. There are several fine examples in the British Mhseum. 
0 f. H. B. Walters, Art pf the Greeks. 

4iLlU'URGY (Xei/roupty/d), a^^uUk. See Leiiourgia. p. 302. 


c^fMETiC (pi^Towfios) a foreigner^ ox.alkm. The, non-Attoman 

population of Athens compris^ slaves aswl foreigij^' ’ In^ass 
olsewhere^ the foreigner possessed no rights of ^oifcizensl^pj?-he ^could 
not^vote, nor hold office^ nor claim the protectiofa tb® couHS.^^ Nob 
coidd he share in tjie national worship, nor ac^iro, poiip'ty 
within the state; yet he had to pay the metic taxes. Hte wastrequired 
hy law to have a guardian, ©ri patronv standhijg! to him.iimtiq^^t^aa''a 
patronus stood tofhis client. , .i » ' ? nJ. 

Minotaur: see under ‘^Recent Discoveries, in Oeier^Si^ 
art, Minos, p. 343. 

Murex, a shell-fish from which was extracted ttie piirple. dfye 


Ibat was celebrated in antiquity. 

Mysteries, secret cults practised by initiates (/luoTat), 
Lanotur of the Gods. Of these the most important were the,Eleusiniiaii 
nayateries, held at Eleusia in honouc of Demeter and pionysjia.- 
Great Eleusinia took place in Septsnibec,, and the> chief featureM>r thia 
celebration was the procession along the i Sacred Rqad from Atl^ns 
Eleusis. The “mysteries” themselves consisted^ less in* fprmula^ 
teachings than in a solemn ritual of purification, by means of wliich 
liie initiates were assured of a blessed * lot • in 
Oheetham, The Mysteries, iPngm 
were the stronghold in^ GneeCe^bf thte^doa^iie 
partaking in their rites'af>milm^Jwas^'b^*<M?ed 

/lAiftr in ntncA six\A soecial unions ^H^ioevlpe 


and to be united with deity in a cl^e and 
^reat superiority Of this worship' to^ ^Me* of® 


KtceiL auudiuiiLv w* -- 

%P. Sykes and Allen, note on die Hymn^fi^®M. 
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edition of the Homeric Hymns (1904). W. M. Ramsay in Hastings’ 
Diet of Bible, vol. v. pp. 124 sq, (Art. pn “ Religions of Greece ”). 

: Olympian Gods. The greater gods of Olympus are three 
in number—Zeus, Apollo, and Athena. Zeus is the Achaean sky-god; 
and these Olympians are the ancestral mountain gods of the invading 
Northern race whOt in its migration southward, broke in upon the 
Aegean civilisation and the tribal life of the pre-Hellenic village 
conimunities of the mainland. This northern race—the Achaeans— 
were Celtic in blood, and naturally brought their northern deities with 
them; and the religion they professed gradually superseded the older 
Pelasgian cults, though it partly assimilated them. What it did not 
assimilate was driven beneath the surface, but tended to reappear 
later. In the 6th cent. B.c. the Pelasgian elements re-emerged, and; 
centred on the worship of Dionysus ss: Zagreus. The ritual of the' 
Olympians was clear, simple, and uniform, and offering was made 
by fire; the ritual of the older cult, dark and mysterious, was closely 
bound up with magic purifications, such as we hear of in the 
Mysteries (q-v.), —See Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion (1912), 
chap, ii. 

Oracles (Greek).—There were said to have been upwards 
of 250 oracular seats, or houses of divination, in the Greek world 
(curiously enough, not one of these was in Attica); but most of these 
are mere names. The following are among the most famous of the 
oracles (navreXa )— 

Delos ; Branchidae (cf. Herod, i. 157); Epidattrus (sacred to 
Aesculapius); Delphi (in honour of Apollo—this was the greatest of 
all the oracles, and was famous for the influence it exercised on the 
Greek States during the Persian War) j Pharae (in honour of Hermes); 
Dodona (one of the oldest seats of “mantic** prophecy in Greece); 
Trophonius; Dodona; and the oracle of Zeus Ammon (in Upper 
Egypt), which Was connected from early days with that of Dodona.— 
An admirable article on Greek Oracles, by the late F. W. H. Myers, 
appeared in Hellenica some years ago, and is now reprinted in 
Myers^ Cdllected Essays, 

Oresteia, the title applied to the great trilogy of .\',5(;]'.y'lv.5, 
which consisted of the Agamemnon, Choephori, and L'ti i'nidr;:. 

Orphism (see p. 370).—For a compendious account of 
Orphism, see noW Salomon Reihach^s Orpheus (Eng. trans. 1909),' 
Where it is r^ma3*ked ^with justice that this strange cult—^“the mostj 
interesting faci ^in- the religious history of the Greeks entered 
deeply into'iihe art, philosophy, and literature of the ancient world.—j 
Cf.* J'ebb’s hCte on Theophrastus, xXViii. (29); BUrnet, Early Ghek 
PMlo'soph^ (ed. a, pl>. 87 sqq,), * > I 

Ostracism (dorpaKiorfids), banishmevi by poUhtrdk, practised] 
at Athens when it .seemed desirable to get rid of a^oitiizen whose power! 
was deemed inimical to the State. Each person wrote on* a potsherd] 
the name ot the person whom he thought; deserving of banishment, j 

Tanacea (= heal-alT)^ one of the four daughters of Aescula-j 

plus, the god of medicine* 





■p^^T^T-rTS (from the Greek rov8^<m,s), the title of the digest 
of Uws made by order of the Emperor Justinian. 

Pentameter (Ut. « five measure ” ), a line consisting of five 

metrical feet, I eurtenltes I 1 ill# tenleUt alquas." Ill 

■D '',,TTW annears to have been founded by Aeolic Greeks 

• We first hear of it in Xenophon’s Anabasis, 

m the 8 th cent. ' ^ gj.jgs ^ho had originally contracted to go 
where the Gr®®“ .n-ouer the throne of Persia, took service with a 
up with ‘ ^ V After the death of Alexander the Great, 

ne-w the DiodocW (q-v.), became master of the city, 

Lysimachus, one °® became first king of Pergamum. 

^t was his nephew Eumenes I, who in turn 

He hequeathe AtjaiMs i one of his cousins. It was during the 
la‘tte^ that the Galaiae (a horde of Gauls or Celts), in 
reigr„ of this latte attacked Pergamum, but were severely 

fee course yjctory Attains celebrated by a number of 

defeated are extant (see p. 391. footnote). , 

"'“"S's whTs.Tp’Sf St'S 

(p^irO was transferred J Alexandria by Cleopatra, to whom 

and. -was largely influenced by y PP t begun by Germtm 

Important «cavattons ^n fee f 
scholars in 1878, and many nn buildi^ 

visitor to ‘‘No si^^ 6r. Gow fe t» 

gj^^.pedreunjfe^e^^^^^ ^ jiast wealth ahd 

iixipfiaKoC), Imman. medics or 

<I.ft ton.. IniW 

<i 6 stival of the Thargelia .at, v ^ This rite was r^c^ded 

• slain, burnt, oT th^tfityii’and the word gradually 

■as a .punficatwn (01 n:““'«“®l ° ’jhis bloody sacrifice was 

^csjLx^nie to be used as a term of P outcome of superstitaotus 

..baxbaric, not Greek, .iBy the.<teiving out 

fears. Parallels can be was driven out ©f the 

‘‘pharmakos’’ from their midst, “scapegoat”). 

city (cf. }^\.^^TnLrn^eek mklore and Ancient Greek Religion. 
Lawson, takssUodern^e^SJi originally a messenger, repre- 

<«W&gests feat the (at his d»fe) tti fee god their 

sexitative of a.whole P®?P*^ '‘ a - manners bec^e soft^ed, 

petition for dough figures in his 

' ± .^fc,./and--quas,«b«vgeachreckoncdasl&lf,v««sarded«onecon^ 
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palace, (d good example ol sufMtltutionary •aorlfice mittt ui In thi 
Biblical story of Abi^aham and lMac.)<^f. Murray, o/ ik§ 

Mpic,^ Appendix I. 

PhilostrAtus, the Elder (see p. 404,)--;The Life dF Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana is now (1913) translated Into English; atudenii arr 
referred to Prof. J, S, PhillimoreV version {in a vois,, Oxford), whidj 
is enriched with a brilliant Introdurtlon. 

Phryn^ an Athenian courtesan famous for her great beauty 

and wealth, the mistress of the artist Praxiteles. 

Poijc!l£, the great hall (wowciXiy <rToa) at Athens adorned with 
frescoes (by Polygnotus) depicting the battle of Marathon, In lattyr 
time it was the famous resort of the Stoics (whence they take their 
name). 

PromXchos (s-po/inxos. chacfipion), » title enpikd to 

Athena, the guardian divinity of Athens. 

Quadrans, si Roman copper coin, the fourth imrt of an 
‘as.” It was the customary pHca of a bath, and wh the man ,t 
equivalent to our farthing. 

REcmjT Okcovbries m Crbts. The ige-Iong treditiotw of 

Ktn® hia labyrinth, and the fema of “ woad CnoHoa,” have 

long pointy to Crete as an early centre of art and roUitlon. But It 
was not till the year iSpj that sxcuvations on tbs ancinnt site of the 
eapital of Minos began, under the dUection of Sir A. J. Evans. Thim 
excavations went on for some years, and havs ossuli^ in diacovarias 
of:Jar-reachlng Importancs. the Palaoe of the King haa been uT 
eart^d—a magnificent building worthy to bo raulcetTwith the great 
buildings of antifluity; this edifice was proved to be the same as the 
traditio®^ ^yrmth (the pMace of the Dooble-Aw, as tba wwd 
signifies). Wonderful works of art were dlectoeed, In tbs o( 

•»>«•. iMcrlpttone In tSiTsul 

(updeciphoTsd) Minoan ** scripvasiiSp and iialiiitlidiu Ths M.iniars 
Crete appear to have been sea>iclngs, and their empire t tbalaasowacv 

-a^e .period of tote’s greatest power (dertng somewhere tnm^ 
3^00-1400, When CnosBos fell before a supeHiw hvNiMnrion^ wi 
have learned much, and have doubt^s to ^ 

icon^^s of public affairs fe the AiSii diSmTSarj^aAew! 
ip^d denoted now as Mmoan; ef the SMte ofrriMon and art i and 
of ithe relations between Crete and Eotw which — 

Not the less! Interesdm thfSf Ct ,hsSS'tHicSt& ^ 
reveaSed- U sonnected with the ftmoqs*‘h«not*ir5 
something more than a wild and Imposed anESSi»Sr®i-'! 
the reflection of a very ancient rell^lSTtiiSiK dlio^*^^ 
Ison of the i^t of the royal incarnation of Mtaoe 
who,' after bolding office for o TSAff wmt InSa ■!)* 

^ctu^ of his divinity and C SK* 

When his stfccessor issued forth no bo u A* 

nation of divinity, then In hb ttS; to 

At,a,later stage the acttud death of tha PrlSSd5*SSf 



-merdy * ritual act.—See Blaikie, The Sea-Kings of Caett (with the 
fbilbli^^raphy there given). 

jRoman Festivals. Days were mainly distinguished as 
fasti and neiasiu On the latter no legal judgments could take place ; 
on the former the various festivals were held. The commonest or 
these festivals were the— ^ ^ ^ ^ , j» ..s i • 

LfUpercalia, Quirinalia, Terminalia, Parilm (the shepherd-festival, m 
hoiiour of Pales), Saturnalia {q.v,), 

!Rouan Republican Administration. This may be 
briefly summarised as follows: All free inhabitants of Itmy were 
Roman citizens, and possessed a vote; but this vote had to be 
at Roine only. Every citizen between the ages of 17 and 60 was hAble 
for military service. He paid no direct taxes, the tribute ^om loneign 
possessions and the provinces being sufficient to meet State neeoa. 
The chief Roman officials were— , , , 

JJ^BROAh.— Pmconsuts and Propraetors. Their functions rougmy cc^- 
responded to those of Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors m India. 

m Rome.—( a) ComuU (elected annually by popular vote) who 
were invested with the “imperium ” or command of the army. Iney 
summoned the Senate, over which they presided. 

(h) Praetors: the great law-officers. The duties of the Urban 
praetor may be compared with those of the Lord Mayor of London. 

‘ Wtibunes: their persons were inviolable, and one of their great 

«priv?aeges was . that of being able to put a veto on the intended legi^ 
^Jaufei'osij >®f all}other magistrates. They ) had. control over the pensms 
«orf,i Roman citizens, and were, by law/, always ^nmembers of the plebeiian 
border. 

- 4j(d) dedilesr these were the Roman * countecpari: ol »oiar * modern 
^dlice and'Watch Committees. * ' 

(e) Quaestors : the officials responsible for the Exchequer and 
» /Resides itihese )magistraife€S there were the €ensors »{qir4 m 

leaBfsuaordinary <^cumstances, a Dictator, to whom wm assigned abso- 
diabe power if on a limited-period. The office was abolished in b.c. 44. 

^ SarcophXgus .Of Alexander, nov^ fn' ',the Imperial 
b^useum, Constantinople (p. 613). It is the finest specimen we possess 
»oif isincient sepulchral reliefs. This magnificent wotrk'of ^tiissOJ’Callco 
not because it contained the body of Alexander the Great, but b^ause 
.‘the subjects,sculptured in relief upon its sides,relate to epispdes in,nis 
Ufe, The style is Attic, and suggests the influence of .Scqpaa 
The general effect of the whole is enhanced by its beautiful mlpurmg- 
The sarcophagus was found at Sidon.—iSee Percy Gardnat^ 

^^0/ Creek Art, pp.. i 1 -’V 

Senate^ the supricme deliberative assembly at Roxn-e, con¬ 
's! sting of 600 members, who superintended foreign affairs, .finance, 
arid religion.—Cf. Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, vol. i. ^ 

Solaria, sun-dials (introduced into^Italy abotit 
Spondee, ^ xnetrical foot consisting of t|WO l^ng syllaWes 

^ ‘ A’ ’ 

Stibadidm^ a semicircular seat or jooucri. 
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Strigil, a scraper (of horn or metal) used by bathers in th© 
Roman world to remove impurities of the skin—somewhat as we us®f 
a “loofah” for a like end. 

Stylus (or stilus), a sharp-pointed instrument used by the 

Romans for writing on wax tablets. 

Tertullian (Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus), oner 
of the greatest of the Latin “Fathers” of the^ Church, was born, 
about A.D. i6o. His father was a Roman centurion,^ and a heathen ? 
but the son embraced Christianity at a comparatively early ag-e-* 
Tertullian was a fierce controversialist, vigorous alike in his denuncia¬ 
tion of worldliness in the Church and of speculation in religion. In 
his later years he alljed himself with the heretical Montanists. 
died about the year a.D. 230. His chief works are: the famous 
Apologyf the De Spectaailis, the De praescriptione Haereticorum, 
and the De Corona. —See Dean Farrar^s Lives of the Fathers (voL i)- 
Translations of many of his works in Clark’s “Ante-Nicene Library.’’^ 

Thapsus, a city in N. Africa, celebrated for Caesaris decisive 
victory over the partisans of Pompey (b.c. 46). It is said that 
50,000 of the enemy were slain of fell into Caesar’s hands.—See 
Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, vol. v. 

Theatre. —^The Greek theatre originally had two main parts 
—the orchestra (or dancing-place of the Chorus) and the auditorium* 
In the centre of the orchestra stood the thy mils or altar of Dionysus. 
Probably a raised stage was not used in the Greek theatre till the 
Roman age; hence, throughout the classical period, actors and chorus 
alike appeared in the orchestra. This explains the use of the 
cothurnus fe.v,), which raised the actors above the surrounding 
chorus. 

Plays were acted under the open sky, not in closed buildings; and, 
when permaneiKt theatres were built, care was taken (as at Epidaurus) 
to utilise' natutal conditions of ground, slopes with an inward curve 
being preferred; this would form a natural semicircle, either of earth 
benches bverlaid with ^tone, or of seats hewn out of the rock itself. 

. .Thermae, th^ later Roman name for the Public Baths. Till 
the day^ of the^ Empire the Baths (called balnea) at Rome were on a 
cekiparatively small-scale, but the later Thermae were of an unpre¬ 
cedented sire and splendour. Of these the Baths of Nero, Titus, 
Caracalla, and Diocletian were the most celebrated. The last named 
could accommodate over 3000 bathefs at one time.-^See Middleton, 
The Remains of Ancient Rome, voL ii. pp. 113—187. , * 

THfesMOPHORiA, a festival celebrated in many^Greek states, 

including Athens. (See under Greeh, Festivals.) 

Thyrsis, the name of a young shepherd mentioned in 

Virgil’s Eclogues. 

Triballoi, a Thracian people; hence a name ?n Greek 
comedy for barbarian gods. Later on it was used as a slang term for 
fast and riotous young'men (like Addison’s “Mohocks ”)* . ^ 1 
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T3tiTOPH(Lat. triumphus\ a name given in amcient Rome t<s> 
the pubKc honour decreed' to a successful general on his return' from 
his campatgi^- It consisted of a solemn procession along the TSa- 
Sacra to the Capitol, where sacrifices were offered to Capitotfne 
Jupiter. The victor stood in his chariot, drawn by a* team of horses,, 
his^c^p'tives going on ahead, the troops following. Triumphal arches 
were ^eqoently erected in honour of victories won; of these one of the 
most famous is the Arch of Titus, at Rome, whidi* celet>rate^ the 
dtestruction of Jerusalem. 

Troy. Nine distinct settlements, in Troy have been 

enumerated; but there were probably more; so that the history * of 
the town comprises something like 3500 years' (i. e, till a.e, 500) . 
The Mycenaean settlement (now called thje, skth city ”) dates from 
1500^1000 n.c. This was the period oli Troyes greater splendour* 
The. Homeric Troy is undoubtedly the “sath city,’' noti the. earlier— 
or “second city," as it is teirmed—which SchlSemann discovered‘4 
The hillock on which Troy wets* built/wtas fiat until the second city 
[? B.c. 3000),! but, with successive* settlemesBts,. it assuraedr a conical 
^apei Huge retaining walls wese buift .by»the Mycenaean rulers^ arid 
the lower portions of these still r^emain. When the Romans^ ^caime to 
Troy they swept away the Mycenaean buildings in the centre of the 
city. 

The position of Troy is peculiar ; it lies at the end of a sloping ridge 
just where it runs down to the pialn. j Ohi the W. side the Scamander 
flows through a swampy plain; on the N. runs the Simois, If we 
inquire into the reasons for this ‘position^' .the an^er. appears^ to be 
(as Dr. Leaf points out) that it is “the. natural, meeting place, for'the 
traffic of the Black Sea with the Aegean.” The^^lat:^ Sea^^inryaneiient 
times as to-day, was very iniporfeairat from- a meifbantrle point. of wi^w. 
Then, as now, the wheat fields of S. Russia were a valued sourcesM'of 
supply for Greece. Troy (like Thryns and Mycenae) noay'.be r^iiai^ded 
as the combination of (j) fort, (a) palace^ (3,)^ warehoase. It yvas 
(says Leaf again) practically a feudal casde.to take toll:hf iMierdiants. 
From Troy radiated the great trade-^outes^ by l^d | these - met f the 
Greek trade-route by sea across the Aegean.. , ^ ' ) 

The so-called Siege of TroyXwhich wasHnofe strictly a. siege ofiTroy. 
at all), really implied the efforts made by. Greek' traders itcs, break sl 
trade monopoly long enjoyed by the feudal princes of the city. When 
Troy fell, Greek adventurers could ply without let or hindrance from 
the Aegean to the Black Seas. The legend of the Argonauts con¬ 
tains, therefore, in romantic setting, the story of a great movem^t in 
history. It is but one chapter (though perhaps not the least memor¬ 
able) in the long secular struggle between East and West.—See Dr. 
Leaf’s Homeric Troy ; a Study in Geogrcepky^ 1912. , 

Tyrant (rupaw/os)^ in Greece an irre^iasible de^ot, 
though not necessarily “tyrannical ” in the mpdi^ii sense. Among 
famous “ tyrantsmay be namfed Feisistrate of Athens^ PhaMfis of 
Agrigentum, Periander of .Corinth. 

Wines i. Chctct, The Greek was i^t a 

heavy drinkef..|^'^^?^s .ihfe’a^ universal mstont to qualify wine 
with wat^, ^ oxtent that would' seem to us .to btq 
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calculated to destroy its taste altogether. Possibly the Greeks were 
no great connoisseurs of wine, as the Romans were, and it is almost 
certain that their wines were less choice than the Italian vintag^ - 
There were red, white, and yellow wines, most of them chea^ 
most noted of all wines was the Chian; but Lesbos, Thasos, Cnidus, 
and Rhodes all produced good quality vintages. Homer mentions a 
wine called Pramnian, as being a favourite with his heroes; it was 
rough and coarse in flavour. Wine was generally kept either^ in 
skins, or tall earthen “ amphoras.”—For a description of a drinking- 
party in ancient Greece, see Becker’s CkortcZes. ^ j c 

2 Rome, Among Italian wines Caecuban, Formian and Setiniaxi 
were ranked among the best; next to ' these Falemian (a 
heady drink); in a lower class came Alban and Massic. The com¬ 
monest of all was the Vaticanum. Other brands often mentioned 
were the Sabine and the wine of Cales (both of these were grown in 
Campania). For centuries the average Roman was practically a 
water-drinker; but with the growth of the empire came luxury, ana 
with luxury the practice of wine-bibbing. As Ferrero says : tne 
political and military triumph of Rome in the Mediterranean worla 
signified the world-triumph of wine” {Characters and Events aj 
Roman History).—CL Becker’s Callus, Excursus iv. 


ADDENDUM. 

For an admirable description of the Acropolis (see art. Athenae:, 
p. 86), consult the Introduction to Rogers’ edit, of the Lysisiratci 
of Aristophanes (1911). , , „ . 

The student of Greek thought would do well to turn to the following 

'^TtV^Butcher’s Some Aspects of the Greek Genius (Macmillan). 

(2) Livingstone’s The Greek Genius and its Meaning to us (Oxford 
University Press: 1912). 

(3) Murray’s Ancient Greek Literature (Heinemann). 

For a brief general survey of Roman History it would be difficult 
to better Mr. Warde Fowler’s Rome (in Williams & Norgate’s “Home 
University Library”: 1912). 
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REFERRED TO IN TEXT 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VARIOUS ORDERS 
OF CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 

Explained on Page XVI. 



CORINTHIAN ORDER. ROME, THE I'ANTHEON 
The tMO cupolas on either side are modern compared with the rest of the building 
(Sec also p. 378) 
































ILLUSTRATIONS 

REFERRED TO IN TEXT 



FIG. I (p. 6). ACHILLES* SC ROW AT THE NEWS OF THE DEATH OF 
PATROCLUS 

{From a vase painiing) 
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BIG. 2 (p. Z6). AESCHYLUS 

Romet Capitol) 


FIG. 3 (p. 17 ). ASSOPUS 

{Romet Villa Albani) 
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FIG 4 (p. 26). A|A>C AND ULYSSES CONl'EsriNC. EUK 'niR AKMi 
OF ACHILLES 

{From a vase painting by Drustts) 



FIG. 5 (p. 26). ALAHASTRON 

(ChiusCj. 

(Dennis* Cities of Etruria) 



FIG. 6 tp. 29). ALCIBIADES 

{Ro?He, P'atican) 
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FIG. 7 (p. 33). ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
{Muftick) 



FIG. 8 (p. 37 ). AMAZONS 

{From <* rdief) 
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IMG. C) (p. 40). THF AMPlIlTHFATRr-, AT POMPEII 



FIO. 10 (p. 66). SLEEPING ARIADNE 

{Rome Vatican) 
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(British Museum) 


(Reproduced from A Guide to Greek pio. 12 (p. 55). aphrodite, or venos 
and Roman Antiquities %n le (PariSt Louvre) 

British Museum) 
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FIG. 17 (p. 86). ATHENS, THE ACROPOLIS. (Suggested restoration) 

{See also p. 63a) 











FIG. 16 (p. 85). 
VARVAKEION ATHFNA 

(Athens) 

(There is a cast o£ this in 
the British Museum) 


FIG. 18 (p. 92). AUGUSTUS 

(Rome, Vattcan) 
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FIG. 23 (p. 595). ALEXANDER SARCOPHAGUS FROM SIDON 

{PonstaniinopU Museum) 
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FIG. 26 (p. 153). CIRCUS (ground PLAN) 


A, A, 









FIG. 30 (p. 200). DRVCHM^S 
{From specimens in the BriUsh Museum) 



FIG. 31 (p. 220). FASCES 
{Romct Capitol) 
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FIG. 34 (p. 259). HEAD OF HKSMES, BY PRAXITELES 

{Olympw) 

(For a long and oxcelleot description of thj js figure see Professor Gardner’s 
Six Greek SculpiorSt London, Duckworth and Co., 1910) 
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FIG, 35 {P- 2^9)’ H®*^®** - -- -- 

{Naples Afusffum) pjp ^7 (p, 328). marsyas and apollo 

(From a relief) 




PIG. 39 (p. 333). MELEAGER AND THE WILD BOAR 
{From a relief) 



PIG. 40 (p. 334.) MEMNON AND ACHILLES 

From a vase painting) 
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FIG. 46 (p. 369). OFESTES AND THE FURIES 

(Frow a vase painting) 
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47 (P* 37 *)* death op orphuus 
(From a vase painiing) 



no. 48 Cp. 377). f*s OVTHPVS 

{Flerttiet) 
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49 (p. 379)« PARIS AND OBNONE 
{Frwn a. rdiej, Villa Lttdovisi) 











phrixus ahd kei^ in 

{Mvseo Borhonico) 


the HBLi-BSPOirr 














FIO. 53 (p 415). PLATO 
{Berlin Museum) 

(The only inscribed portrait of Plato) 



FIG. 54 (p, 428). 
THE LATBRAM POSEIDON 
{R(me) 



55 (p» 467)* SATYRS 
From a rAi^ 
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FIG. 56 (P* 479 ). 

BACCHUS, SEMELE AND APOLLO DEPICTED ON AN ETRUSCAN UlRROS 

(DenmV CUies of Etruria) 
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FIG. 59 (pp, 23 , 510), SYMPOSIUM 
{From a vase painting) 








FIGS. 62, 63 (p. 559 ). ULYSSES SLAYING THE SUITORS OP PENELOPE 

{From vase paintings^ Berlin Mjfsmm) 
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MAPS OF ANCIENT ROME AND ATHENS 


Illustrating the various Buildings, etc. 

MENTIONED IN THE TeXT. 












IN THE golden AGE 

English Yards 





